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Mr. A mery's “ Infinite Capacity * for 
Repetitions 

It, was Carlyle, if we are not mistaken, who 
defines 1 genius as an infinite capacity for taking 
pains. Whether his definition or explanation of 
genius be correct or not, some British politicians 
seem to think that statesmanship consists in an 
infinite capacity for making repetitions. Mr. 
Amery repeated himself again at Oxford on the 
4th of dune last. 

London, Juno 4. 

The British method of commonwealth was compar¬ 
ed wii.li the other two types of empire-building by the 
Sect-: tary for India, Mr. Amery, in a speech to the 
< Kford Union Ui-uight. (Thursday). “At first sight 
compared either witli the method of empire by domina¬ 
tion or with that of federation it may seem that, ours 
is hopelessly weak and incapable of determined action 
but who can sav in the face of experience of the two 
great wars that, il has been a failure.” 

A man would require great cheek indeed to 
assort that there was no element of domination 
in British empire building. 

If Mr. Amery really believes’and thinks that 
he can persuade others to believe that the British 
method of empire-building has not been a failure 
during the present war in Malaya and Singapore 
and in Burma, he must be adjudged to hold the 
record for self-delusion. 

In the cable of which wo have quoted a 
part above Reuter says, “ Mr. Amery was speak¬ 
ing in special reference to India.” How can he 
avoid repeating himself when speaking in 
relation to India ? Formerly it was the August 
(1940) offer and now it is the Cripps Mission 


which gives full scope to his “ infinite capacity ” 
for repeating himself. 

“ Our aim, publicly declared and sincerely field, is 
that India should attain as speedily as possible to the 
same complete and unqualified independence as the 
Dominions,” he said adding, “ while also like , them 
maintaining the bond of free association with the rest 
of the commonwealth. We lmvo given India unity, 
internal peace and reign of law. We have inspired 
in her a passionate demand for democratic self-govern¬ 
ment, The question still to be answered is : have her 
leaders enough spirit of tolerance and compromise with¬ 
out which self-government would inevitably destroy her 
peace within and invite danger from without. That was 
in effect the question Sir Stafford Cripps went out to 
ask. The immediate answer has no doubt been dis¬ 
couraging but. I, at. any rate, refuse to believe that she 
will not sooner or later give the right, answer.” 

Mr. Amery compared the British method 
of empire-building with other methods. He took 
it for granted that the British method of empire- 
building was equivalent to the method of 
commonwealth-building. To prove this, he 
mentioned the oft-repeated but never yet fulfil¬ 
led promise to make India a Dominion. Has 
promise been identical with or equivalent to 
performance in the history of Indo-British 
relations ? The promise to make India a 
Dominion or equal to a Dominion is more than 
a quarter of a century old. During this period, 
revolutionary changes have taken place in 
Europe and Asia. Empires have fallen and re¬ 
publics have risen in their place. But India 
•has continued in bondage to be a part of the- 
British Empire, not of the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations. 

So thg British method of empire-building is 
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not the same as the method of commonwealth- 
building. 

Have the Dominions come to possess “ com¬ 
plete >Wttk||jMualified independence ” even after 
the passm^lflLthe Westminster Statute ? We 
row not. Bufjwhcthcr they possess it or not, 
■lie jMUljsA) gr»it to India stands, and stands 
tillMjlt isfB stafeant promise : it will never 
novt^^wartjl fulfTflncnt. 

Tia ia« “ Vffe have given India unity, 
*4pUfr#l« aetp andjr reign of law,” has been 
repeated ad nauxcc0. We have had to examine 
it hi-dfetaR W^Cvious occasions, and refrain 
from doing so again. We have only to observe 
that if Britain gave unity to India, she has give'n 
“ provincial autonomy ” and the “ Communal 
Decision,” too, to partly destroy that unity, 
and she sent Sir Stafford Cripps to India with 
an offer whose acceptance would have involved 
the complete destruction of India’s unity by her 
vivisection according to . something like the 
Pakistan plan. As regards internal peace, it 
may be asked, whether the repeated disturbances 
in Bind, N.-W. F. P., East Bengal, Malabar, etc., 
are part of that peace. As for the reign of law, 
are the operations of the “ lawless laws,” deport¬ 
ations, detentions anl internments without trial 
part of that reign ? 

If Britishers “ have inspired in ” India “ a 
passionate demand for democratic self-govern¬ 
ment ”, they must have done so believing that 
democratic self-government is good for India. 
No well-wisher inspires and teaches another 
party to ask for a thing which is unsuited and 
injurious to the latter. If Britain has knowingly 
taught us to demand democratic self-govern¬ 
ment, why has she been inventing or trying to 
discover for years various excuses for denying us 
the human right of self-rule ? Taking credit 
for teaching us to demand a good thing and 
keeping us deprived of it under various excuses 
ill go together. 

And one of these specious excuses is that 
Britain is not yet satisfied that Indian leaders 
do not have enough spirit of tolerance and 
compromise to make self-government a success. 
So Sir Stafford Cripps came out to ascertain 
whether our leaders have enough of that spirit, 
says Mr. Araery. We arc not going to repeat 
what Sir Stafford has said about the object of 
his mission and what our leaders have said on 
the subject. But we have a word or two on the 
subject of tolerance or compromise. 

“ A ” says to “ B ” that in “ A ” ’e opinion 
“ B ” should cease to exist. “ B ” thinks other¬ 
wise : B ’’ thinks he ought to continue to exist. 
So here is a tittle difference of opinion. “ B ” can 


prove that he possesses the spirit of tolerance 
by a little act of compromise, that is, by ceasing 
to exist. 

Gentle reader, pray do not imagine we are 
joking. 

British Imperialists and their protege 
Father Jinnah of the Muslim League think that 
Indian Unity (which is a gift of Britain 1) 
should cease to exist. Indian Nationalist leaders, 
who are the mouthpiece of United India, hold 
a different opinion : they think that India one 
and undivided should continue to exist. So here 
there is a little difference of opinion. This differ¬ 
ence ought to be tolerated. This difference can 
be eliminated by a little compromise—by India 
ceasing to exist as ‘India and being metamor¬ 
phosed into Pakistan, Hindustan, Dravidistan, 
Khalistan, Anglistan, etc. 

Mr. Amery says, United India’s immediate 
answer has been discouraging. Through the 
mouth of her spokesmen, the Indian leaders, she 
has made it known that she is not tolerant 
enough to accept the terms of compromise, con¬ 
sisting in her vanishing from the surface of the 
earth,and being replaced by Pakistan, Dravidis¬ 
tan, Anglistan & Co. Unlimited. How very 
intolerant and uncompromising ! Why should 
not India show' a little spirit of tolerance and 
compromise by just dying ? How very obsti¬ 
nate and unreasonable she is ! 

Mr. Amery refuses to believe that India 
“ will not sooner or later give the right answer.” 
That is to say, he expects that ere long India 
will agree tu die. We have no such fear. India 
will not agree to die. 

Mr. Amery is full of admiration for the 
Commonwealths, and at the same time he has 
preached a sort of sermon on the value of the 
spirit of tolerance. We have nothing to say 
against tolerance. We are entirely for it. But 
what tolerance is there in the treatment which 
Indians receive in the British Dominions ? 
Tolerance, it seems, is a virtue which ‘Indians 
must practise but which the white people of the 
Dominions need not practise towards Indians. 

Looking ahenrf Mr. Amery expressed his conviction 
that the development of the commonwealth method of 
free co-operation was capable of far-reaching improve¬ 
ment in the future and said, “ once we have defeated 
the present attempts to build up world empires of 
aggression we should aim in conjunction with the great 
free unions of America, Russia and China at encourag¬ 
ing the development, in Europe and elsewhere, of wider 
nation groups based on free co-operation on the princi¬ 
ple of the commonwealth.” 

We wish every success to the efforts being 
made by the United Nations to defeat “ the 
present attempts to build up world empires of 
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aggression.” But we go further. We think that 
those nations which in the past built up empires 
of aggression, should restore freedom to those 
peoples in their empires by whose subjugation 
these empires were built up. 

“ Free co-operation on the principle of the 
commonwealth ” is good. But Mr, Amery seems 
to take it for gianted that India is already a 
Dominion with which other Dominions have 
been freely co-operating, which is not true. 
When any British statesman holds forth on great, 
ideals while speaking in relation to India, he 
should show that these ideals have been made 
realities in India. If he cannot do that, he 
should keep quiet. Talk of great ideals and 
self-complacence in relation to the actuality of 
British rule in India go ill together. 

Mr. Aimerv added n warning to those who “fondly 
believe that, international socialism will herald it new 
era of world 'peace." Socialism in opposition was no 
doubt internationalist and pacifist, in its outlook but, 
with socialism in power “ its whole tendency will be 
nationalist and may well become exclusive or even 
n ggrnssi ve.’’— Reuter. 

Is this wanting meant only for those who 
expect great things from British socialists when 
they may he in power ? Or is it meant for 
those also among Indians who expect great 
things from Russian socialists or communists 
who are now in power and who, Mr. Amery 
possibly imagines, may become aggressive ? 

HinAu-Muslim Unity Conference in 
Calcutta 

The Hindu-Muslim Unity Conference held 
last month in Calcutta under the presidentship 
of the Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad, who 
is not an aspirant for any party leadership or 
spoils of office, was an important gathering. 
Leading men of all political parties and of no 
party took part in it. It adopted the following 
resolutions : 

1. “India and more particularly Bengal and Assam 
are facing today Hio gravest, of perils. Foreign aggres¬ 
sion threatens not only our security hyit also our hearths 
and homes, our hopes and aspirations, our social, econo¬ 
mic and cultural stability, in ft word everything that we 
hold dear and inviolable. In view of the daily deterio¬ 
ration of the international situation it has become 
imperative to harness all our available forces to fight 
despair and defeatism and prevent a breakdown of our 
social and economic structure. For such consolidation 
of our resources of men and money, of intellect, charac¬ 
ter and energy and to hold ourselves ready against, all 
contingencies, the first condition is the establishment of 
better communal relations and the creation of an atmos¬ 
phere of mutual goodwill and co-operation. The need 
for unity and solidarity of the people of Bengal has 
never been so pressing and immediate as today and it 
is only on the basis of such unity that we can hope to 


overcome the perils which threaten to engulf us. While 
conscious of the differences in political programme and 
outlook among the different sections of the people of the 
province, this conference of the Muslims and the Hindus 
of Bengal is, therefore, of opinion that the people must 
unite in the common task of safeguarding internal 
security and order, storage and distribution of foodstuffs 
and other essentials, and the provision of medical and 
other relief irrespective of differences in caste, com¬ 
munity, creed or political affiliations, and for the pur¬ 
pose carry on an intensive propaganda to stress the 
overwhelming identity of interests of the people in this 
crisis and also constitute peace brigades for despatch to 
areas where there is any apprehension of communal 
trouble. 

2. “ This conference is of opinion that in order t,o 
create an atmosphere of communal harmony and co¬ 
operation, work must be carried on both on a long-term 
and a short-term policy and for the purpose a permanent, 
Trust. Fund must be created for publicity through 
speeches and pamphlets, creation of a literature of com¬ 
munal harmony and dissemination among the masses 
of greater knowledge of the common achievement of the 
communities in the fields of cultural and spiritual activi¬ 
ties. 

3. “ In order to carry on the work of creating an 
atmosphere of communal harmony and co-operation and 
the consolidation of the people in the tasks of safe¬ 
guarding internal security, storage and distribution of 
foodstuffs and other essentials and the provision of 
medical and other relief, resolved that a permanent, non- 
party and unpolitical organisation be set up and for the 
purpose the Council of the Hindu-Muslim Unity Asso¬ 
ciation be formed with direction to frame the constitu¬ 
tion and work out a plan and programme of action for 
the organisation.”— A. P. 

The promoters of the Hindu-Muslim Unity 
movement have no power to reverse or alter the 
Communal Decision or to introduce joint, elector¬ 
ates in the place of separate electorates. 
But they can register their verdict against 
them. And Mr. Fazlul Iluq and his Muslim 
colleagues can put a stop to discrimination on 
communal grounds in various departments. In 
the matter of processions in public thoroughfares 
led by Hindus during festivals, marriages, etc., 
Hindus have a grievance. This should be 
removed. 

The Hindu-Muslim Unity movement will be 
successful to the extent that steps are taken to 
redress communal grievances. 

Gandhijis Letter to Marshal Chiang 
Kai-shek 

It is reported that “ Mahatma Gandhi has 
written a letter to Marshal Chiang Kai-shek 
explaining his attitude towards China and war. 
The letter makes a new departure in Gandhiji’s 
view and, according to reports, it indicates that 
provided India is granted freedom she would 
offer effective resistance to Japan and render all 
possible assistance to China to beat down the 
Japanese and in the scheme of things she would 
co-operate with the United Nations.” 
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Why Mr. Churchill is Opposed to Self-rule 
in India 

At the third session of the Non-Party Con¬ 
ference held in Delhi on February 21 and 22, 
1942, under the chairmanship of the lit. Hon. 
Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru, the Rt. Hon. Dr. Mr. 
Jayakar said in the course of a speech : 

At the lime of the Round Table Conference, I had 
an opportunity lo cross-examine Mr. Churchill for some 
time, when he came to give evidence before the Parlia¬ 
mentary Cornmilfoe. 1 asked him why he opposed the 
grant, of self-government to India. lie said : “ My 
opinion is based on my conviction that except the 
Anglo-Saxon, no race has the capacity to work demo¬ 
cratic institutions. Look at Italy," he said, “it, tried 
and failed. Look at Germany, it tried and failed. If 
this is the position even in Europe, I am not prepared 
to admit, that an Oriental people, thousands of miles 
away from Europe, can work democratic institutions. 
That is the root, of my opposition.” He gave a frank 
reply free from the venom which many retired 1.0 .S. ami 
I.P.S. officers, eating the salt of India, had shown. 1 
asked Mr. Churchill how long ago. he was in India. 
Tie said about 1894 and that he stayed in India for a 
few months as a subaltern. I asked him : “Do you 
wish to suggest that your experience of 40 years ago as 
a subaltern in an unprogressive part of India should he 
pitted against the testimony of British officials who 
retired only recently after record services of 35 and 40 
years ? He replied again very frankly, “ This is my 
belief.” His reply was frank and honest, but I could 
see even at that distant date that India was Mr. 
Churchill’s blind spot-. But, if he could have a true 
vision of modern India, he would change his opinion. 
Ho is a courageous man and will not be restrained 
from doing the right thing, if he could get. rid of his 
blind vision. 

But. none are so blind as those who will not 
see. 

Dr. Jayakar continued : 

In a recent broadcast, Mr. Churchill appealed 
among others to “our loyal friends in India and 
Burma” and warned them that, in order jo win the war, 
it. is the duty of all to make sure that, a National 
Government is maintained on solid foundations. May 
wo ask that if a National Government, is needed for 
winning the war in England, ruled by her own people, 
how much more is such a Government necessary for 
winning the war in alien-ruled India. 

Benjamin Disraeli on Histories of 
England 

The “ revolutionary conservative ” Benjamin 
Disraeli wrote in Chapter III of his novel, Sybil 
or The Two Nations, 70 years ago : 

“ If the history of England be ever written by one 
who has the knowledge and the courage, and both 
qualities are equally necessary for the undertaking, the 
world would be more astonished than when reading the 
annals of Niebuhr. Generally speaking all the great 
event;; have been distorted, most of the important causes 
concealed some of the principal characters never 
appear, md all who figure are so misunderstood and 
misrepresented that the result, is a complete mystifica¬ 
tion.” 


This is perhaps much more true of most of 
the histories of India written by Englishmen. 

Gandhiji on the Adoption of Non-violence 
in a Free India 

Gandhiji was asked : 

“ But what about your non-violence ? To what, 
extent, will you carry out your policy after freedom is 
gained ?’’ 

Answering this question Mahatma Gandhi 
writes in ‘ Harijan ’: 

“The question hardly arises. I am using the first 
personal pronoun for brevity, but .1 am trying to re¬ 
present llu- spirit, of Inlia as I conceive it. II is and 
will be a mixture. What policy the National Govern¬ 
ment will adopt. I cannot say. 1 may not even survive 
it much as I would love to. If 1 do. I would advise 
the adoption of non-violence to the utmost extent, 
possible and thal will be India's great contribution to 
the peace of the world and the establishment of a new 
world order. T expect that with the existence of so 
many martial races in Tndia. all of whom will have a 
voice in the Government of the day, the national policy 
will incline towards militarism of a modified character. 

“I shall certainly hope that all the effort for the 
last twenty-two years to show the efficacy of non¬ 
violence as a political force will not have gone in vain 
and a strong party representing true non-violence will 
exist, in the country. In every ease a free Tndia in 
alliance with the Allied power's must be of great help 
to their cause, whereas India held in bondage as she 
is today must be a drag upon the war-chariot and may 
prove a source of real danger at the most critical 
moment.”. A P 

Maulana Azad on Gandhiji 9 s Views on 
Congress and Non-violence 

Maulana Abul Tvnlatn A zad., Congress 
President, replying to the recent statement of 
Sir Stafford Cripps, referring to a struggle in 
India between the principles of violence and 
non-violence, gave the following exclusive inter¬ 
view to the “ United Press ” for its London 
subscribers : 

“I do not know what Sir Stafford Cripps means 
by the struggle between the principles of violence and 
non-violence. We are not at all philosophising over 
the merits of violence or non-violence. The centre of 
all our attention, at present is how to defend Tndia 
successfully against the invader who is knocking at, the 
door, and we are convinced that, the only way to 
achieve this end is that India becomes independent, 
without, delay. 

“ During the Wardha talks last, week,” the Con¬ 
gress President added, “ I particularly asked Gandhiji 
about the application of non-violence under the present, 
circumstances. I am happy to say that this aspect of 
the problem is quite clear in his mind. As a man of 
action he cannot ignore the conditions prevailing 
around him. He told me that his personal views about 
non-violence need not. be re-enunciated and his posi¬ 
tion remained unchanged, but at, the same time ho 
knew that it, was not the position of the Oongre», nor 
of other parties, nor of the majority of Indian people 
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which considers defence to be armed defence only. 
Therefore, if a free National Government was establish¬ 
ed in India with an understanding to defend her against 
the invader, it was obvious that ft. could be only an 
armed defence, not a non-violent one.” 

Economic Distress and National 
Programme 

Oases of looting as apprehended by us 
months ago in the columns of this journal have 
begun to occur here and there in the country and 
this evil may assume serious proportions at any 
moment. Tlte price of sugar recently rose, in 
Calcutta to Its. 20/- per maund. Soft coke again 
sold at Rs. 1 /8/- per maund. Standard doth 
is invisible and the suffering of poor people on 
account of the high price of doth is simply in¬ 
describable. All this is due partly to the war 
with its unavoidable disadvantages but in a 
large measure to the unjust working of the 
administrative machinery. The gross injustice 
in the supply of wagons to Indian-owned 
collieries that occurred during and immediately 
after the last war is being repeat£d now. The 
unabashed exploitation of the jute-bowing 
peasantry of Bengal is the same now as during 
(he last. war. Industries with foreign—mainly 
British-- capital growing behind the tariff wall, 
intended in all countries to protect iudigeonus 
enterprise, are a standing shame to India and 
prove that exploitation of the country is the 
same now as in the East India Company’s days. 
Our political agitation for the last fifty years 
has been ineffective so far as the prevention of 
the major evils that torment the millions is con¬ 
cerned. •According to some, the last sincere 
attempt made by Britain to do some justice to 
India was made in 1785 in Pitt’s India Act.. 
The Reforms which have come since then in 
instalments have only made administration costly 
without giving us any real power. For example 
the cost of administration of Bengal during the 
Lieutenant Governors’ days was about seven 
eroros of rupees while the present cost is about 
fourteen crorcs. It is a wonder how we have 
exhausted our energy so long in cither accepting 
or rejecting these reforms. As the result of 
efforts for forty years Japan could defeat Russia 
in the Russo-Japanese War. Could we not make 
some progress if instead of riveting our atten¬ 
tion on the foreign government we had tried to 
build rural India which is real India on sound 
lines ? Taking a bird’s-eye view of the whole 
country we find that our achievement in this 
direction is almost nothing. Many Bengalees 
in the past earned money in Calcutta but lived 
in villages. The result was innumerable brick- 
built houses for forty miles from the city—a 


sight not present near any other city of India. 
During the last thirty years there has been a 
heavy exodus from these villages lo Calcutta so 
that the brick-built houses have gone into ruins. 
In Bombay Indians have made the greatest pro¬ 
gress in trade and modern industry and the 
wealth of the city is in the hands of our own 
countrymen. But prosperity is confined to the 
city itself with its Taj Mahal Hotel and number¬ 
less palaces containing flats occupied bv Indians 
on a monthly rent of Rs. 300/- to Rs. 800/-. 
But dire poverty prevails just outside the city. 
In the villages near Wardha we have seen culti¬ 
vators growing vegetables with water drawn 
from i eep wells attached to rich men’s houses, 
which, however, are situated at a long distance 
from one anothei Tf more men of wealth lived 
in villages, these wells would be greater in 
number. Mahatma Gandhi through the All- 
India Spinners’ Association is trying to improve 
the condition of villages. But if educated and 
wealthy men all over the country had lived as 
far as possible in the villages and done construc¬ 
tive work, we would have in India now a far 
less weak nation than we have and our depen¬ 
dence on the foreign government for the supply 
of food and raiment would he less. The present, 
war has afforded an opportunity of correcting 
our past mistake. If we can seize it and go 
hack to villages, a first rate work will he done. 
—Siddheswar Chattopadhyay 

Education in War Time in Britain and 
India 

It is needless to point out the difference 
between Britain and India in war time. Britain 
has been raided again and again, and the air 
raids have not ceased there; while, on the other 
hand, though most probably there will be raids 
in India, they have not yet taken place except 
nominally. But Britain has been making in¬ 
creasing efforts for educating all her children, 
whereas in India schools are being closed and 
taken over for military purposes without making 
adequate arrangements for accomodating the 
children thus deprived of educational facilities. 
Is education going to he our first casualty ? 

Note what Britain has been doing ; 

London, June 16 . 

The main weapon with which to win the next 
pence is education, declared the President, of the Board 
of Education, Mr. Butler, presenting the annual 
estimates before a representative audience in the 
Commons on Tuesday. While the Axis Powers were 
restricting and reducing education. Britian was spending 
more money than ever. Despite evacuation difficulties, 
00 per cent, of the children were now receiving full-time, 
education. Over 700,000 got meal at school and three 
and a quarter million got milk daily with an almost 
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incrediMo effect in well being. School-leaving age would 
be raised to fifteen, when 'possible!. Meanwhile, one new 
eominitlee was reviewing industrial and commercial 
training, another reviewing the entire examination sys¬ 
tem, still another planning boarding school education for 
those unable to pay for it.— liiutcr. (Italics ours.—lip., 
M. ft.). 

It is said “ the Axis Powers wore restricting 
and reducing education, Britain was spending 
more money than ever.” “Despite evacuation 
difficulties, 99 per cent, of the children were 
receiving full-time education.” What is the 
percentage in the different, provinces of India ? 
Are the authorities in India emulating the 
example of the Axis Powers or of Britain ? 

We have received from the Director of 
Public Information, Bengal, a communique, 
dated 17th June last, in which it. is said that 
“ alternative arrangements will be made as soon 
as possible for the education of the pupils study¬ 
ing in these institutions,” i.<\, in those Govern¬ 
ment colleges and schools which will not 
re-open after the summer holidays until further 
orders. Non-Government institutions following 
the same policy as the Government ones have 
been promised assistance in the making of 
arrangements to re-open in safe areas. 

It is necessary to know in detail what 
Government, has actually done for Government 
and Non-Government, institutions in this matter. 

It would redound to the credit of the Central 
and Provincial Governments in India if educa¬ 
tion does not suffer during war time owing to 
their non-National character. 

Pakistan and Pan-Islamism, and 
Pm-Mongolianism 

Chaudhuri Khaliquzzaman, a Muslim 
League leader, recently said at a meeting of his 
party that Pakistan is the first stage of a big 
programme of Indian Muslims. If Indian 
Muslims stood united in Pakistan, they could 
approach other Muslim countries—Afghanistan, 
Iran, Iraq, Palestine, Egypt, Turkey, and then 
standing together the Muslims could become a 
great world power. This is the old Pan-Islamic 
idea. 

British imperialists support the Pakistan 
idea on the plea of self-determination as exer¬ 
cised by the Muslims. But why should the Hindus 
be deprived of the right of self-determination ? 
If some Mussalmans want to divide India, all 
Hindus want to preserve the unity and integrity 
of 'India. And the Hindus are the majority. 
But if Pakistan be supported on the plea of 
minority rights ignoring the fact that the 
majority too have their rights, let us for the 
nonce assume that minority rights are particular¬ 


ly sacrosanct. Now, the Hindus are. a minority 
in Bengal, Panjab, Sind & N.-W. F. Province. 
Therefore, their rights being minority rights in 
those provinces are particularly sacrosanct. 
They do not want Pakistan. Therefore, accord¬ 
ing to the rule of self-determination, there should 
not. be any Pakistan including them and their 
hearths and homes. 

We do not., by the by, know whether British 
statesmen have learnt the lesson taught by 
recognizing the separatist, tendency of some 
Burmese under the plea of self-determination. 
Just as at present. British imperialists profess to 
believe that the Muslim League represents all 
Mussalmans, so they professed to believe that 
the separatist. Burmese represented all Burma. 
Recognizing the right, of self-determination of 
these separatist Burmese, Britain separated 
Burma from India. The real object, was, of 
course, the prevention of the Indians in Burma, 
from taking a leading part in and influencing 
the political and economic life of Burma, as t hat, 
interfered with the political and economic im¬ 
perialism of Britain. 

What, has been the result, of this separation ? 
Now, of course, the Indians in Burma have been 
ruined. But British political and economic 
interests, too, have been ruined—Burma has 
ceased to be a part of the British empire. 

But, it, may be objected, that, is the result 
of the Japanese invasion, the separation of 
Burma from India had nothing to do with it. 
The fact, however, is that Japan’s success in 
Burma is indirectly due in part to the separa¬ 
tion. Some time after the separation some 
Burmese politicians began to look to Japan as 
their patron. IT Ba Pe, the Burmese separatist, 
leader, said in the course of a speech in the 
Burma legislature in 1937 that, now that they 
had been able to sever their connection with 
India, they must, next try t,o cut off all connec¬ 
tion with Britain and the British empire. With 
that object in view, Pan-Mongolian, Pan- 
Buddhistic and Pan-Asiatic sentiments were 
fostered. Japan fully exploited the psychologi¬ 
cal possibilities of these sentiments to make the 
Burmese pro-Japanese. It is not necessary to 
search for recondite proofs of the success of 
Japanese propaganda. War news from Burma, 
so long as the fight there lasted, often mentioned 
the advantage derived by the Japanese from what 
Burmese rebels and Burmese traitors did. And 
General Alexander has told us that 10 per cent, 
of the Burmese were pro-Japanese, 10 per cent. 
pro-British and the remaining 80 per cent, were 
indifferent. 

The present attitude of the Muslim League 
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is pro-British to the extent that is necessary to 
secure Pakistan and lord it over the Hindus. 
But the next move is to be Pan-Islamic. A 
Pan-Islamic power in the East would be at the 
best a rival of the British power and at the worst 
a potential or actual enemy. 

Mr. J. A. Spender Dead 

London, June 21. 

Mr. J. A. Spender, a journalist and writer, died 
today (Sunday), aged 80.— Reuter. 

■Mr. J. A. Spender, son of Dr. and Mrs. Spender, 
was born at Bail) in 1862 and was educated in Haldol 
College, Oxford. He became the Editor of the Eastern 
Morning News in Hull in 1896. He next joined the staff 
of Rail Mall Gazette in 1892 but severed its connection 
on its transfer to Mr. Astor. He joined the Westmins¬ 
ter Gazette as Assistant Editor in 1893 and next became 
its Editor in 1896 which post he held till 1922. He was 
a member of the special Mission to Egypt, in 1919-20. 
He became (Charter President of the Institute of Jour¬ 
nalists for its Jubilee Year 1940. 

His notable publications are : The State and Pen¬ 
sions in Old Age, The Comments of Bagehot. The Life 
of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, The Public Life, 
The Changing East, Life, Journalism and. Politics, The 
America of To-dav, Weet.man Pearson, Fifty Years of 
Europe, A Short History of Our Times, Great Britain, 
Empire and Commonwealth, etc. . 

British Tanks Meant for Lybia Sent 
to Russia 

London, June 20. 

Tanks which would have improved the Eighth 
Army's position in Libya were sent to the Red Army 
under "Aid Russia” plan. The former Minister of 
Supply Mr. Leslie Burgin disclosed this at Bristol to¬ 
night (Saturday). lie said the British army was fighting 
in Libya knowing that ‘‘many tanks which would have 
offered better resistance to Rommel had been sent to 
Russia." Tift 1 Allies, he added, were proud of the sacrifice 
entailed in honouring their bargains. While the Allies 
must, do everything possible to draw off the forces 
attacking Russia the task involved in a second front 
should not be minimised. The Russians who had 
destroyed the myth that the German army was invinci¬ 
ble had something beyond military efficiency—an intense 
pride in their country which made them in a true sense 
deeply religious people.— Reuter. 

Indians also could have felt “ an intense 
pride in their country ” in a political sense, if 

India had been mistress in her own household. 

• 

Dr. Moonje On Fundamental Change In 
British Attitude Toimrds India 

Dr. B. S. Moonjec, who presided over the 
third Session of the Tamil Nadu Provincial 
Hindu Mahasabha Conference, which- commen¬ 
ced at Coimbatore on the 20th June last, observed 
as follows at the outset of his presidential 
speech : 

“ W T e urn meeting under the most tragic and humiliat¬ 
ing circumstances. It is tragic because there is a funda¬ 


mental change in the attitude of the British Government 
towards India and its future. We had not completely 
comprehended in all its implications the real inner 
meaning of the Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, 
when he used to say that the further devolution of power 
from British to Indian hands must be subject to two 
stipulations—-one was due fulfilment of the obligations 
imposed on the British by their historic connection with 
India and the other, was that the constitution should 
carry with it the acceptance of the principal elements 
in India’s national life. 

On the intended Balkanization of India Dr. 
Moonje observed : 

By natural instinct, as it were, the Indian political 
opinion suspected from the frequent repetitions of these 
two stipulations, progressive deterioration in the British 
sentiment towards India. Latterly, as matters developed, 
the Indian political opinion frankly declared that it read 
into these stipulations, the desire of the British “ to take 
back with one hand what, they profess to give with the 
other ’ and their * cynical acquiescence in the indefinite 
continuance of disagreement and consequently of the 
present regime in India.” But the cat was not out of 
the bag, until being cornered by the not very compli¬ 
mentary expressions of American opinions. Sir Stafford 
Cripps was sent to India with what are known as the 
War Cabinet s proposals. These proposals were skilfully 
and clearly camouflaged by high sounding phraseology 
of the Congress diction such as “ power to secede, 
Dominion Status, Independence, National Government 
and so on.” But the fundamental soul of the proposals, 
which was carefully prepared as a bait to the Congress 
to swallow, was the freedom of the Provinces not to 
accede to the Indian Union, if they so desired. In its 
quite naked form, if meant the partition of India into 
several smaller Sovereign States, that is, the Bulkanisa- 
tion of India. Then Mr. Amery turning round, takes 
a somersault and openly says that “ the British system 
which we have developed m a homogeneous country is 
not necessarily the best suited to so complex a structure 
as that of India ’ aud that “ it is by making Indian 
statesmen conscious that the solution of the problem is 
their own and undivisable responsibility and not ours 
that both the right methods and the right spirit are 
most likely to emerge, for the solution of the Indian 
problem.” 

Proceeding Dr. Moonje said : 

British statesmen until quite recently had been 
applauding loudly what they described as their unique 
achievement in bringing about complete unity of India, 
thereby throwing insinuations that irom ages past India 
was never a nation, but a mere conglomeration of email 
mutually fighting principalities. But now they find that 
the All-India Congress and the All-India Hindu Maha¬ 
sabha have grown into powerful political organisations 
and both these organisations are almost entirely of the 
Hindus which form the majority community in India. 
Mr. Amery, now says, “The unity which we have 
given to India, the unity of law, of administrative pro¬ 
cedure, of economical and transport policy is an aehiev- 
ment of which we have every right to be proud. But 
we would sooner see India divided and free than keep 
her various elements for ever against each other under 
a sense of impotent frustration,” so that the distinctive 
culture aud way of life of the Moslems may not be at 
the mercy of the permanent Hindu majority. 

Naturally, the Mussulmans having secured an alien 
power in the British to support their demand of Pakistan 
now dream of establishing an Islumic State throughout 
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the whole of India. They do not want to fight, as 
desired by Mahatma Gandhi, shoulder to shoulder with 
the Hindus for the independence of India as a whole for 
fear of antagonising the Britishers. They are, therefore, 
anxious only to secure the goodwill of the Britishers 
•so that, they may make hay while the sun shines, while 
developing ihi'ir ultimate scheme of a federation of their 
own with the neighbouring Moslem countries, such as 
Afghanistan, Iran, Iraq, etc. 

It is tins fact of the fundamental change in the 
British attitude towards India that I wish to emphasise 
and impress on the Hindus of India. If will begin to 
work out its destiny after the war. The Hindus must 
take their warning in lime. 

There are at present, two principal planks in 
(lie Hindu Malmsabhn platform : (1) Doing 
everything possible to preserve the unity and 
integrity of India; (2) Enlisting themselves in 
the land, sea and air forces as fast as the 
Government could absorb them, and defending 
the country from the aggressor. 

GandhijTs And Hindu Mahasablm's 
Attitude Towards Pakistan Plan 

Gandhiji considers it a sin to seek to divide 
India. Rut he also thinks that, if the Muslims 
set, their hearts on Pakistan, nothing short of a 
successful anti-Pakistan war can prevent them 
from having it. 

The Hindu Mahasabha also considers it a 
sin to seek to divide India. It also thinks that, 
if the Hindus really set their hearts upon keep¬ 
ing India undivided, no power on earth can divide 
'India even by war. 

The Anglo-Soviet Treaty 

The Anglo-Soviet Treaty is intended to 
secure victory in the war against Germany and 
“ ail those states which are associated with her 
in acts of aggression in Europe.” The* words 
“aggression in Europe” occur thrice in the 
Articles of the Treaty, viz., at the end of Articles 
1, 2, and 3. And the words “ in Europe ” occur 
in Article 5. This shows that the Treaty has 
nothing to do with the political relations of “ the 
high contracting parties ” with other powers in 
continents other than Europe. 

We wish all success to “ the high contract¬ 
ing parties ” in their war and to all the efforts 
which they may make at the end of the hostilities 
for a just, peace. 

Anglo-Soviet Treaty And Indian Freedom 

There are Indians who think that after the 
war they would have at least the moral support 
of Soviet Russia in their struggle for freedom 
and independence. Their attention is drawn to 
the concluding words (italicised by us) of 


Article 5 of the Anglo-Soviet, Treaty, printed 
below : 

Article 6 : The contracting parties, having regard 
to interests of the security of each of them, agreed to 
work together in close and friendly collaboration after 
the re-establishment of peace and for the organisation 
of security and economic prosperity in Kurope. They 
will take into account the interests of the United 
. Nations in these objects and will act in accordance with 
the two principles of nut seeking territorial aggrandise¬ 
ment for tnein,selves and of non-inlerjerenee in the inter¬ 
nal affairs oj other Slates. 

The League of Nations, which was under 
the overwhelming imperialistic and capitalistic 
influence of Britain and France, had also laid 
down for itself the principle of non-interference 
in the internal affairs of its Member States. If 
the League, by some chance, ever intended to 
support India in her struggle for freedom—such 
support being quite unlikely, the British Empire 
authorities would have at once taken shelter 
under that principle and put forward the plea 
that as Indian affairs were included in the inter¬ 
nal affairs of the State known as the British 
Empire, the League had no right to meddle in 
them. 

Similarly, in case after the war Soviet Russia* 
tried to take benevolent interest in India's 
struggle for liberty, Britain might invoke the 
last words of article 5 of tlie Anglo-Soviet Treaty 
to prevent such endeavour. 

It is not known at whose instance these 
words have been included in the Treaty, Britain’s 
or Russia’s or of both parties. 

Incidentally we invite the attention of old 
readers of The Modem Review to an article by 
the late Dr. J. T. Sunderland published by us in 
1928 in which he showed that India was not 
Britain’s domestic concern. He tried to prove 
therein that it was the concern of all freedom- 
loving and {>eace-loving countries (and of the 
League of Nations) to see that India became 
free. 

Chinese Troops in India 

New Delhi, June 21. 

Following the recent visit to New Delhi of Gen. J,o 
Tso Ying. CommaYidor-in-Chief of two Chinese armies, 
his staff officers and a detachment of one of the divi¬ 
sions of these armies, much interest, has been aroused 
at the large number of Chinese troops now in India as 
'our guests, says a Press Note. 

All those who saw the troops on parade at the 
recent. United Nations Day Parade in Delhi must have 
been impressed by their smart turn-out, and their un¬ 
usual uniforms and equipment. 

It has now come to light, that these are the famous 
Salt Gabel I e Guards, who fought their way on foot from 
the epic battle of Shanghai through China and into 
Burma. It is known that there are many thousands of 
those seasoned war veterans now resting within India’s 
hospitable borders. 
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Great interest was shown by Indian students in the 
visit and the imagination of all who were present 
was fired when one of the General Lo’s staff officers gave 
a stirring account, of the great part played by China's 
students during five years’ hitter resistance to Japanese 
imperialist aggression. 

Many expressed a desire to defend their own home¬ 
land with the same degree of stubbornness displayed by 
China's student world. 

China’s students have given a lead to all students 
Iiie world over in taking an aggressive part to preserve 
the freedom and security whicn the progress of true 
scholarship demands. 

General Stillwell of the American army, whose fame 
was already established in the last World War and who 
was entrusted by II. K. the Generalissimo with the 
command has nothing hut praise for these excellent 
troops. 

Other personalities among them include Major- 
General Robert Lim, a doctor whoso philanthropic work 
v ill: the Red Cross in China, is well-known, lie is 
supervising the medical side of the troops’ needs. He 
was seen iii Delhi wearing British war decorations given 
him m appreciation of his services with the Allies dur¬ 
ing 111! (ireal War of 191-1-18. 

Many expressions of gratitude have been received 
from the aid and hospitably extended to these troops by 
ihe Indian and British armies and United States forces 
in India. 1 ’--- A. P. • 

Tin■ Times’' Attacks Gandhiji 

London. June 20. 

A leader in the Lojidon Timex on Saturday after 
referring to the delay in a Japanese attack on India, 
writes : 

"This is the moment chosen by Mr. Gandhi for a 
hid which will doubtles he pressed home at the meet¬ 
ing of the Working Committee next, month to rcasseii. 
Ins personal policy and prestige within the ranks of the 
Congress Party. Such an attempt cannot in the long 
run succeed. 

Mr. Gandhi’s personal integrity can no longer 
mask the retrograde character of his po'ilical doctrine. 
Anarchic romanticism affords no basis for political action 
in an industrialised and militarized world. To follow 
the lead of Mr. Gandhi would mean to separate India 
not. merely from the company of free nations’standing 
together east and west, to resist aggression and tyranny 
but from the whole economic development of modern 
times the world over. 

Mr. Gandhi's policy does not, however, empty it of 
its powers for mischief. If has already bewildered and 
divided Congress opinion in a way which prevents the 
Congress Party from following any constructive course 
whatever and drives back upon an attitude of protest 
and negation. 

Mr. Gandhi’s proposals, if they co^Id be translated 
into practice, would mak - India an immediate prey not 
only of internal disruption but of external assault of 
the most, ruthless character. 

There is plenty of room for discussion between the 
British and the Indian about, ways and means of defend¬ 
ing India. There is no room for discussion with those 
who argue that India should not be defended at all or 
who delude themselves and others into imagining that 
methods of boycott and non-violent resistance, some- 
•times successfully employed in time of peace to cm- 
Ibarnss an administration imbued with liberal and 
(humanitarian conceptions, would avail them against the 
|armies of Japan flushed with victory practised in crud¬ 
ity and fired with lust for imperial dominion. 


Great Britain takes her stand firmly on the Cripps 
proposals and will not recede from them. They con¬ 
stituted and still constitute an immense moral asset to 
the British cause. 

Those who seek the freedom of India know in their 
heart that Mr. Gandhi’s policy means no freedom but 
enslavement to Japan. The essence of the British plan 
is an offer and guarantee of immediate effective control 
over day-to-day administration in India and of inde¬ 
pendence as complete as the peoples of India desire to 
make it. once the aggressor is repelled.”— Reuter. 

Gandhiji s Reply to London “ Times ” 

Wakiiuacanj, June 22. 

“I regard my proposal as fool-proof. Any person, 
however great he may be, who distorts the proposals 
1 have made will lie condemned by his history ns an 
enemy of the Allied cause. It is an insult, to India to 
repeat Sir Stafford Cripps’ proposals which were rejected 
bv all parties, as the final word of British statesman¬ 
ship,” says Mahatma. Gandhi, replying to London Times’ 
criticism of the latest proposals. 

Mahatma Gandhi says, ‘‘Every time Nationalists 
have suggested solutions, however sound intrinsically, 
there has been a distortion of their speeches and writings 
followed later by persecution. My latest, proposal, con¬ 
ceived in the friendlier spirit and, in my opinion, intrin¬ 
sically sound has already begun to be distorted. I re¬ 
gard my proposal as fool-proof. Operation of the Allied 
forces against Japanese aggression have, been left intact 
under my proposal which amounts to this that Britain 
should become I rue to her declaration, withdraw from 
Tiidis as conqueror and, therefore, controller of her des¬ 
tiny, and leave India, to shape her own destiny without 
the slightest interference. This as I can see, puts her case 
on a. moral basis and gives her in India a great, ally 
not in the cause of Imperialism, but in the cause of 
human freedom. If there is anarchy in India, Britain 
alone will be responsible, not I. What I have said is 
that I would prefer anarchy to the present slavery :u\d 
consequent, impotence of India.— A. P. 

Gandhiji has not left, any room for mis¬ 
interpreting his invitation to the British 
Government to abdicate in an orderly manner. 
He lias made it, clear that in free India troops 
of foreign powers may remain by treaty with 
and with the consent of the national government 
of India for the defence of India. 

For any British party, paper, or person to 
claim to be more zealous for the freedom and 
independence of India than Gandhiji or any 
other patriotic Indian, is simply to invite 
incredulity and ridicule. 

The Times wrongly assumes that Gandhiji 
is opposed to all kinds of industrialization and 
machinery. Tie has blessed the opening of the 
ship-building yard at Vizagapatam. That 
means supporting various other auxiliary in¬ 
dustries. Examples can but need not be 
multiplied. 

Far from free India separating itself from 
the company of free nations, it will be more 
sincerely and closely united with them in the 
struggle for world freedom and world demo¬ 
cracy than at present. 
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It is, no doubt, the view of those who do not 
believe in the efficacy of non-violence to the 
extent that Gandhiji does, that methods of 
boycott and non-violent resistance employed in 
times of peace to influence the British Govern¬ 
ment will be unavailing against “ the armies of 
Japan flushed with victory, practised in cruelty 
and fired with lust for imperial dominion.” But 
Gandhiji lias himself said that, in free India 
there will be two parties, namely, that of absolute 
non-violence and that composed of those who 
would offer armed resistance to the aggressor. 
The latter party would include most Congress¬ 
men. And, as foreign troops, including British 
troops, would also be allowed to take part in the 
defence of India, Japanese victory by no means 
be certain, 

“ Great Britain takes her stand firmly on 
the Cripps proposals and will not recede from 
them.” So much the worse for her. It may 
be that she would rather break than bend. But 
the result in that case can be clearly foreseen. 
In the opinion of The Times the Cripps propo¬ 
sals “ constituted and still constitute an immense 
moral asset to the British cause.” We hold 
exactly the opposite view r . 

The Times says : 

Those who seek the freedom of India know in their 
heart, that Mr. Gandhi’s policy menus not. freedom but 
enslavement to Japan. The essence of the British plan 
is au offer and guarantee of immediate effective control 
over day-to-day administration in India and of inde¬ 
pendence as complete as (he peoples of India desire to 
make it, once the aggressor is repelled.-- Under. 

Let us make a different statement. 

“ Those who seek the freedom of India 
know in their heart that ” the acceptance of the 
Cripps proposals “means not freedom but” the 
vivisection of India and the indefinite prolonga¬ 
tion of subjection to Britain. “ The essence of 
the British plan is ” the show of “ an offer and 
guarantee of immediate ineffective control over 
day-to-day administration in India ” minus the 
least voice in matters of Defence and Foreign 
Affairs, no control over Finance, and no such 
self-rule “ as the people of India desire to make 
it.” 

Indian Statistical Institute 

The Annual General Meeting of the Indian 
Statistical Institute was held on the 29th April 
1942 at 4-30 p.m. in the Statistical Laboratory, 
Presidency College, Calcutta with Sir A. H. 
Ghujsnavi in the chair. The activities of the 
Institute during the year 1941-42 were reviewed 
in the Annual Report presented at the meeting. 
Among the various projects undertaken by the 
Institute during the year, there was in addition 


to the Area Census of Jute, Bengal Labour 
Family Budget Enquiry, numerous crop-cutting 
experiments, etc., a highly interesting survey of 
public opinion and listeners’ reaction to broad¬ 
casting in India, conducted on behalf of the All- 
India Radio. The Council for the year 1942-43 
was elected, the Ilon’ble Mr. Nalini Ranjan 
Sarker, Member-in-charge of the Department of 
Education, Health and Lands, Government of 
India, as President, and Sir Badridas Gocnka 
as Hon. Vice-President, Dr. P. N. Banorjea, Mr. 

G. D. Deshmukh, Sir A. II. Ghuznavi, Dr. T. E. 
Gregory, Dr. John Mall hat, The llon’ble Dr. 

S. P. Mookorjee, Dr. G. W. B. Normand, Sir Sliri 
Ram, Sir C. V. Raman, The Ilon’ble Mr. Justice 

T. J. A’. Roxburgh and Mr. 11. S. Suhrawardy 
as Vice-Presidents with Dr. Satya Outran Law 
as Treasurer, Prof. P. C. Mahalanobis as Hon. 
Secretary and Prof. K. N. Chnkrnvavli and Mr. 
K. R. Nair as Hon. Jt. Secretaries. 

“ Resignation of Suknmar Chatterji. " 

Vkva-Dharati News for June. 1942, writes : 

We iiro extremely tsM'rv to announce the resignation , 
ot Knkumur Cliatterii. who vra> lilt reecntly the Deputy 
Secretory of .Srinikeian. We .should lik»* record here 
mu' grateful appreciation of the service,-, rendered to 
t.iii' Yisva-Blmrati by Sj. ('Iintlnrji at a. considerable 
sacrifice to his official career, linmedialely before he 
joined the Institute of Rural Reconstruction, he was 
holding a highly responsible position under the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal. He rho>e the comparatively humble 
role of rural worker solely because of his reverence for 
Gumileva and devotion for the aims and ideals Guru- 
devil had placed before Srinikeian. 

We are sorry to read this announcement. Sj. 
Chalterji was tin .asset to Srinikeian. The Visva- 
Bharati authorities ougiit to have tried their , 
best to induce him not to resign. We do not 
know whether any such effort was made. '• 
Rabindranath Tagore fully appreciated his 
devotion to his ideals and his services to Sri- ; 
niketan. The Poet spoke 1o us cm one occasion j 
in very high terms of Sj. Chatterji’s firmness of j 
convictions, administrative capacity, and powers f 
of organization. , | 

Forward Bloc Declared Unlawful 

The All-India Forward Bloc has been 
declared unlawful by a notification issued by the 
Government of India under the Defence of • 
India Rules. ; 

Wc. cannot support this action. Whatever | 
the Government, may know and think of the j 
present whereabouts and activities of Sj. Sublrns | 
Chandra Bose, founder of the Forward Bloc, we } 
are not aware of any unlawful intentions or 
activities of the Bloc at present. Nor are wc 
aware that in the past the Bloc was responsible 
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for anything unlawful. If Government were 
aware, they should and could have declared it 
unlawful at that very time, without waiting so 
long. 

Recrudescence of Murderous Assaults 
At Dacca 

Tlie recrudescence of murderous assaults at 
Dacca is greatly to he regretted. We hope the 
disturbances will be soon got under control. 
Perhaps they are the only kind of reactions to 
he expected from the tjoonda elements to the 
Hindu-Muslim unity endeavours, including the 
formation of the Coalition ministry, the with¬ 
drawal of cases against those alleged to have 
been implicated in the late Dacca riots, and the 
Hindu-Muslim Unity Conference held in 
Calcutta under the presidentship of the Naval* 
Bahadur of Murshidabad. 

In the past similar disturbances have, 
repeatedly taken place whenever something good 
for the nation was inaugurated or expected. 
There is method in mischief-makers' .madness. 

Repressive Policy Against Congress ? # 

There is reason to apprehend that Govern¬ 
ment. has initiated a repressive policy against 
the Congress, which is to be regretted. Indica¬ 
tion- are to be found in the forfeiture of the 
security )Rs. 6000) of the National 11 (.raid of 
Lucknow and demanding land obtaining) of a 
fresh security of Its. 12000, the arrest of leading 
Congressmen like Rafi Ahmed Kidwai and 
Brikrishna Dutt Paliwal, the search of the All- 
India Congress office at Allahabad and seizing 
not, only the banned resolutions but other docu¬ 
ments and the typewriter and cyclostyle too, 
and the search of Congress offices and the houses 
of numerous Congress members all over the 
country. 

The British Government has made a mistake 
in not complying with the Indian people’s desire 
for a national government. The adoption and 
continuation of a repressive policy would add 
to the gravity of the mistake. 

• 

Reconstituted Bet :,ui Industrial Survey 
Committee 

The Bengal Industrial Survey Committee has been 
recountihited with Dr. P. F. Ghosh, Head of the 
Department, of Applied Physics, University College of 
Science, Calcutta University, as Chairman and'Mr. A. L. 
Ojha, Dr. N. N. Law, Mr. Syed •Badruddoja, M.L.A., 
Dr. J. P. Niyogi. Miutn Professor of Economics, Cal¬ 
cutta University, Prof. Humayun Kabir, M.L.C.. Mr. 
A. M. A. Zaman, M.L.A.. Mr. A. R. Siddiqi, M.L.A., 
Dr. Muhammad cjudrt-i-Kbuda, Professor of Chemistry, 
Presidency College, Calcutta, Dr. B. C. Roy, Viee- 


Chancellcfr, Calcutta University, Mr. 8. G. Mitter, 
Director of Industries, Bengal, Mr. K. W. Mealing, 
representative of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
Dr. P. C, Ghosh, representative of the All-India Village 
Industries Association, I)r. 11. L. Dev, representative of 
tue Dacca. University, Dr. J. N. Mukherjee, representa¬ 
tive of the Calcutta University as members and Mr. 
1). N. (ilio.se as Secretary. 

The Committee are requested to complete the work 
already done by 1 ho end of the current financial year 
and to submit, their final report with as little delay as 
possible. The Committee have been requested to sub¬ 
mit an interim report immediately on the possibility 
of developing those industries which may be of special 
import, during the present emergency, indicating the 
impediments to industrial growth owing to war condi¬ 
tions and how best to meet them. 

Among these may be mentioned the salt 
industry and the manufacture of cotton yarn and 
cloth. 

Attention is also invited to the development 
of the vegetable oil industry and the invention 
and manufacture of vegetable oil lamps to equal, 
if not surpass, kerosene oil lamps in brilliancy. 
To feed the vegetable oil industry the cultiva¬ 
tion of mustard and other oil seeds should be 
vigorously promoted. 

Vernalization of Mustard 

In order to grow more oil seeds in Bengal 
full advantage should be taken of B. Ben and 
B. C. Chakravarti's “ Studies in Vernalization 
of Mustard,” published in The Indian Journal 
of Agricultural Science. February, 1942, and 
other similar researches. 

Crimes Relating to Indian Posts and 
Telegraphs * 

The war has reduced the bulk of the report; 
and the information supplied is sketchy. The 
following statistics deserve careful consideration 
at the hand of the authorities. They show the 
number of crimes and the amount involved 
during the last five years. 

Bv Post & Telegraph Officials. By other Persons. 

Number 

Highway 


Year 

No. 

Amount, Mail Other 

Us. Robberies Classes 

Amount 

Rs. 

1936-37 

334 

63.700 

25 

132 

43.100 

1937-38 

435 

1,82.100 

16 

145 

25.200 

1938-39 

398 

1.20,800 

20 

208 

99,100 

1939-40 

402 

1.38.500 

26 

168 

36,400 

1910-41 

356 

81,600 

31 

162 

71,600 

It 

will be 

seen that 

in every 

year both the 


number of offences committed by the Post and 
Telegraph officials and the amount involved are 
greater than the totals of highway mail robberies 

* Report on the work of the Indian Posts and 
Telegraphs Department, 1940-41, pp. 56. Price 8 annas. 
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and other offences by strangers and the amount 
involved. This shows that there is considerable 
slackness in the sufHTvision of subordinate 
officials or (here is something wrong in the 
system. It, has been suggested to us that the 
increasing appointment, of persons ‘ with mini¬ 
mum qualifications ’ on communal considerations 
has led to the deterioration of the quality of 
checks devised by the authorities. We do not 
know how far this may be true. In any view 
the authorities responsible should bestir them¬ 
selves in preventing crimes by postal officials. 
Will they in future reports publish the religion 
of postal officials involved in crimes ? 

J. M. Datta 

Occupation of Madagascar 

The occupation of Madagascar by Britain 
is justified by the exigencies of war. Its oeeupa- 
pation does not mean annexation to the British 
Empire; it remains in theory French territory 
and will revert to its former political status 
after the war. That is what the British 
Government say. If it, had not been seized by 
the Allies, Japan would have made it a base 
of her operations and cut off Britain’s com¬ 
munications with Asia and Australia via the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

A similar timely' seizure of Indo-China and 
practical establishment of political suzerainty 
over Thailand would most probably have pre¬ 
vented the loss of Malaya and Singapore and 
of Burma. But Britain allowed herself to be 
forestalled by Japan, with serious consequences 
to herself. 

“ Rammohun Roy and America ” 

Rammohun Roy and America is a deeply 
interesting and highly informative book by Miss 
Adrienne Moore, M.A., of Columbia University, 
America. It contains 190+16 royal octavo pages 
(pages as long as those of The Modern Review 
but one inch less in width). Of these the 
Author’s Foreword occupies f>pages; Introduction, 
a page; An Estimate of Rammohun Roy, 26 
pages; List of Libraries consulted, 3 pages; 
Bibliography of the Indian, English, American, 
German, and Dutch Editions of the Works of 
Rammohun Roy, 27 pages; Bibliography of the 
Periodicals Containing Material Concerning 
Rammohun Roy, 70 pages; Access of the 
American Public to Literature Concerning Ram- 
mo'hun Roy, 41 pages; General Bibliography, 18 
pages; and Bibliography of Guide Books, 2 
pages. 

The Libraries which Miss Moore consulted 
were all American libraries. 


This bare satoment of the contents of the 
book shows the strenuous labour which the 
authoress had undergone for writing it. She is 
not a sentimental admirer of Rammohun Roy. 
She has weighed every word of what she has 
written. From her book we can learn how great¬ 
ly a modern Indian influenced American thought 
in the first three decades of the 19th century, 
though he did not visit it. Its perusal leads to 
the conclusion that Rammohun Roy’s influence 
was at the root of the Transcendentalist move¬ 
ment and school of philosophy in America, of 
which Emerson was the leading figure. 

Vegetable Oil Substitutes for Kerosene 

Some years ago China, feeling the lack of 
sufficient supplies of kerosene oil, promoted the 
production of various kinds of oil seeds from 
which vegetable oil could be produced. And a 
vegetable oil lamp, too, was invented which gave 
as bright a light as mineral oil at no greater cost . 

At present there is similar dearth of 
Kerosene ftii in India. We should follow the 
example of China and produce larger quantifies 
of various oil seeds and press oil from them. 

A gentleman on I he Bombay side.-perhaps oi 

Poona, if we remember aright, prepared a vege¬ 
table oil lamp yielding as brilliant- light as 
Kerosene lamps, some years ago. He should tn 
to give publicity to his invention. 

Bengal Students Going to Join Pan jab 
Guerilla Training Camp 

About thirty students from Bengal are going to the 
Panjab to join the “Guerilla Training Camp ” which is 
being opened under the auspices of the Punjab Provincial 
Students’ Federation. Having eotno back after receiv¬ 
ing a full course training, they would train the youths 
and students in different, districts of Bengal. An Indian 
Army Officer will conduct, this training. 

Other similar announcements have been 
made in Calcutta papers. Some young men 
have gone to the Bhonsla Military School at 
Nasik for similar training. 

Guerrilla training camps and schools should 
he established in Bengal and other provinces. 

A Hlthil Banga Krishak-Prajas Conference 

Last May a conference of Krishak-Prajas 
or Kisans (peasants and farmers) was held at 
Kushtia. It was opened by Maulvi A. K. Fazlui 
Huq, Chief Minister of Bengal. 

The Chief Minister, Mr. Fasti til Huq, who rose 
amidst thunderous cheers to open the Conference, said 
that as the Chief Minister of the last Ministry he bad 
tried his best to do .some good to Kisans and he had 
been successful to some extent. But with the last 
Ministry, he could not go ahead and do all that he 
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desired to do for the welfare of Kisans. The new 
Ministry which had been formed only a few months 
back he could say that, it was a Krishak-Proja Ministry, 
and ho had every hope that he would now be able to go 
ahead with his programme of ameliorating the condition 
of masses who formed the backbone of our nation. He 
assured the Kisans that, the present Ministry would try 
their best to mitigate hardships that had been caused 
to Kisans in consequence of war. The Chief Minister 
told the Kisans, had there boon no 'war, the present 
Government would have by this lime come to a decision 
with regard to the question of the abolition of zemindari 
system. 

Earlier Mr. Huq opened an industrial and agricul¬ 
tural exhibition organised on the occasion of the Con¬ 
ference. 

Addresses of welcome were presented to Ministers 
who attended the Conference on behalf of tho Kusldia 
Municipality, Nadia District Krishak-Proja Hamity and 
also on behalf of the people of Kuslitia and Hariuara- 
vanganj. 

Mr. Samsuddin Ahmed, Minister* Chairman of the 
Reception Commiltee. extended a hearty welcome to 
the d< legalcs who numbered about, f>00. 

Tins session, I'ho sixth, of the, Nikliil Bun pa 
('All-Bengal) Krixhak Praja Conference cor,elu¬ 
ded on May 24 last. Resides the Chief Minister, 
two other ministers, the Hon’hie Khan Bahadur 
llasheni Ali Khan and (lie llon’ble Mr. Shanis- 
tnldiii Ahmed addressed the Conferenee. 
Manlana Maniruzzanian Tslamahadi, M.K.A, the 
Krishak leader of Chitl,aponp, presided. The 
resolutions passed hy the conferenee are printed 
below : 

1. This Conference demands complete democratic 
independence for India for the economic, political and 
social emancipation of the peasants and workers of the 
comilry. (The resolution was moved by Prof. Iiuma- 
vun Kabir ami seconded bv Moulvi Civasuddin Almicd, 
M.L.A.). 

British imperialists who think that the 
Muslim*League represents all Indian Muslims 
should take note of this resolution. 

2. This Conference congratulates Hon. Moulvi 
A. K. Fazlul lliui, Ihe uncliallenged and undispuled 
leader of Hengal, for the Step he has taken in forming 
the present, Cabinet, with the accredited leaders of the 
different communities mid parties in order to remove 
suspicion and conflict between the two major communi¬ 
ties in this present emergency and threat from external 
aggression and internal disorder. The Conference 
further requests the Progressiva' Coalition Party which 
maintains the Covernmenl in power to formulate and 
give effect to an economic programme for the immediate 
improvement of tin conditions of life of the peasants 
and workers. (M \ Abu Hossain Sarkar, M.E.A., moved 
the resolution widen was seconded by Moulvi Idris 
Ahmed Mian, M.L.A., and Mr. Jahural Huq, a student 
leader). 

Whether Mr. A. K. Fazlul Iluq be the 
unchallenged and undisputed leader of Bengal 
or not, the Coalition Ministry formed by him 
is a notable achievement. 

3. In view of the threat of enemy aggression against 
India this Conference declares that; it is imperative to 
transfer responsibility for the defence of the country 


immediately to Indian hands. (The resolution was mov¬ 
ed by Moulvi Abdpl Malck and seconded by Shck Shah 
Mohammed Ali). 

British imperialists please note the above 
resolution. 

4. This Conference is of opinion that the only way 
to avoid unprofitable controversies over the question 
of the framing of the future constitution of India is to 
constitute completely autonomous provincial units with 
sovereign and residuary powers and to organise them 
into a Federation of Indian Republics with definite and 
limited functions and powers. (Moulvi Tofazzel Ahmed 
moved t he resolution which was seconded by Mr. Jehan- 
gir Kabir). 

r>. This Conference congratulates the Chinese and 
the Russians for the magnificent tight for their countries’ 
freedom. (Ivazi Emdadul Huq, M.L.A. moved the 
resolution). 

6. This Conference welcomes the proposal of the 
Government of Bengal to form Home Guards and re¬ 
quests that this should be formed on a democratic basis 
and brought, into existence immediately. 'Hie Confer¬ 
ence also urges upon the Indian and the British Govern¬ 
ments to place sufficient finances and powers in the hands 
of the Provincial Government and amend the Arms 
Act and the laws of recmiiinent in order to make the 
scheme feasible'. The Conference is further of opinion 
that in the existing political circumstances of the country 
the formation of Home Guards on communal or party- 
basis would be detrimental to safety and internal peace 
of (lie country and should therefore he prohibited. 
(Moulvi Aslirnfali Beg moved the resolution). 

7. This Conference requests the Government of 
Bengal to fake immediate slops to mitigate Ihe hard¬ 
ships of the peasants and workers due to lack of supply 
and increase in prices of salt, kerosene and other essen¬ 
tial commodities by providing for free manufacture and 
sale of salt wherever possible and by provision of better 
transport facilities for distribution of kerosene and other 
essential Commodities throughout the country. (Rai 
Sahib Nanakchand 1),just a moved the resolution which 
was seconded by Moulvi Abdul Rahaman Svadi). 

8. This Conference congratulates Ihe present 
Ministry on their success in restoring better relations 
between Hindus and Muslims in Ihe district, of Dacca 
by sanctioning the withdrawal of all communal cases 
and making provision for distribution of compensation 
among those afflicted by the riot and by taking steps to 
safeguard against recurrence of such untoward incident, 
in the future. 

!). This Conference requests the Government of 
Bengal to take necessary and special steps for advanc¬ 
ing the economic, political, social and educational inter¬ 
ests of Momins and other backward communities among 
the Muslims. 

By another resolution, the Conference demands 
abolition of the Zemindari system and expressed the 
opinion that no compensation should be paid to the 
Zemindars in case Government, decided to buy the 
rights of Zemindars. 

The Conference also demanded that, the rate of 
rent, at present obtaining in Bengal should be reduced 
as far as practicable ami that, arrangements should be 
made for return of lands sold in auction since 1930. 

Another resolution expressed the opinion that Cen¬ 
tral Co-operative Banks and Rural Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties should be brought under the operation of the Bengal 
Moneylenders’ Act. 

Some of the resolutions deserve unqualified 
support. 
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It would appear from newspaper reports of 
the Conference that, no Hindu minister or other 
Hindu leader addressed the gathering. Among 
the movers and seconders of (lie resolutions, too, 
there would appear to have been only one non- 
Muslim gentleman, who is net. a Bengali. It is 
true that the agricultural population of Bengal 
is mainly Mussulman. But there are undoubted¬ 
ly numerous Bengali Hindu cultivators and 
tenants, too. All Bengali Hindus who have 
something to do with land are not landlords, nor 
are all landlords in Bengal Bengali Hindus. 
There is perhaps an unfortunate and harmful 
tendency among Bengali Hindus to avoid soiling 
their hands with the soil of the country of which 
they claim to be children. They would all seem 
to be seeking soft jobs. Loss or decrease of 
contact, with the land is one of the main, if not 
the principal, devitalizing and debilitating fac¬ 
tors in national life. By them almost exclusive 
devotion to 1 high politics ’ Bengali 1 lindu 
leaders would seem to be indirectly encouraging 
their eorrcligionists to land aloof from the land. 

The Greek legend relating to Antuios and 
Heraklos may be interpreted as symbolizing the 
strengthening virtue of contact, with the sea and 
the soil. Antuios, a giant, of Libya, son of 
Poseidon, the god of the sea and of the watery 
element generally, and Gaea (Earth), was long 
invincible in wrestling, because his strength was 
renewed every time he touched the Earth, his 
mother. Ilerakles throttled him while holding 
him off the ground. 

Bengali Hindus are in the minority not only 
among the tillers of the soil but also among 
boatmen and sailors. These are some of the 
causes of their weakness. 

Resolution 4 is debatable. Resolution 9 
ought, to 'have asked for the taking of steps for 
the improvement of the condition of Hindu 
backward classes also. 

Abolition of the zamindari system is a con¬ 
tentious measure, and the suggestion I that no 
compensation should be paid to the zemindars 
in case Government decided to buy the rights of 
the zemindars is unjust. 

The demand that “ arrangements should be 
made for return of lands ” (perhaps without any 
compensation to the present, owners !) “ sold in 
auctions since 1930” is unjust. 

As regards the last resolution, there are 
corn[>ctent authorities who hold that the Bengal 
Money-lenders Act. itself is defective and should 
be amended and that, therefore, it would be 
wrong to bring Central Co-operative Banks and 
Rural Co-operative Societies under the opera¬ 
tion of that Act. 


Guerrilla Warfare 

No one disputes the need, usefulness and 
practicability of guerrilla warfare. But it, 
should not be forgotten guerrilla warfare, too, 
requires training and some equipment. This 
equipment may not include tanks and heavy 
artillery, but. some light arms are certainly 
necessary. Guerrilla warfare should not be mis¬ 
taken for the fights in which gorillas, armed 
with branches of forest trees, are said sometimes 
to engage. Dr. B. S. Moonje, who has studied 
the subject, says that a guerrilla fighter’s equip¬ 
ment should include a horse, a rifle, a sword, a 
knife, etc. In some areas horses may he 
• dispensed with. 

A Muslim Paper on the Hur Outrages 

Light, the Ahmadiya weekly of Lahore, com¬ 
ments as follows in part on the Hur outrages in 
Sind : 

"The Pir Pagaio represents an institution in t.hu 
body politic of Islam. Like vicious fungii, the institu¬ 
tion of Pirliood has grown on the society of Islam and 
has been .supping the life-juice out of if, for centuries 
past. It, is no! Sindh alone that has a Pir Pagan*. The 
entire body politic of Islam is honey-combed with Pir 
Pagaros.' Wherever there is what they call a (jndi, there 
you have a l’ir P:igaro installed. The havoc they play 
with the human -mind may be varying in degree, areoni- 
ing to the strata of sociely they happen to victimise. 
They are nevertheless chips of the same block. In Pir 
Pag.'tro, the system may have sunk to the lowest depths: 
in the so-called enlightened Pir, such as His Highness 
the Aga Khan, it may have donned the garb of some 
sort of respectability. So far, however, as the di-grada¬ 
tion and the depravity of the human soul is concerned, 
these two types an. only rungs of the same ladder. 
They differ in degree, not in kind. The Hur outrages 
are a slur oil the fair face of Islam. * * * It is up to 
the sons of Islam with whom the good name of Islam 
carries any value to ponder out I he system of which 
the Hurs are a product and address themselves to the 
eradication of that, system.” 

Annual Report of Visva-Bharati, 1941 

In the Annual Report and Audited 
Accounts of Visva-Blmrati for the year we have 
brief glimpses of the different- kinds of work 
done during the year in the different Depart¬ 
ments of this institution. Besides these, it had 
to do strenuous 'famine relief work, of which 
the main items were distribution of doles and 
clothes, advancing money to start new indus¬ 
tries, improving water supply, protection of 
cattle, etc. 

The educational departments located at 
Santiniketan are Vidyabhavana (Research 
Department), Sikshabhavaoa (College Depart¬ 
ment) , Pathabhavana (School Department,), 
Clieena-bhavana (Institute of Chinese Studies 
and Culture), Kalabhavana (Art School), and 
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Sangitabhavana (School of Music). Kala- 
bliavana gives training in handicrafts also. 

Siksha-Satra, established two decades ago, 
may be considered a forerunner, if not the 
prototype, of the “ Wardha scheme.” During 
the year under report “ several modifications 
were made in its syllabus to give, the students 
ample scope for creative work.” This and the 
Siksha-Chareha Bhavana (Guru Training 
►School) are located at Srinikctan. This school 
gives courses in Rural Welfare, Agriculture, 
Carpentry, Weaving and Handicrafts. “ Under 
the auspices of the Village Welfare Depart¬ 
ment at Srinikctan the Institute had under its 
supervision fourteen village primary schools. A 
large number of adults received education in the 
night schools started and aided by the Institute." 

hoka-Siksha-Sainsad is a sort of home uni¬ 
versity which prescribes syllabuses, prepares and 
publishes some text-books, bolds examinations 
tor adults, in Bengal who are deprived of the 
opportunity of sitting for University examina¬ 
tions. All its work is done through the medium 
of Bengali. 

Besides publishing the Bengali, English 
(mainly translations from the Bengali) and 
Hindi (all translations from the Bengali l works 
of Rabindranath Tagore, Yisva-Bharati publish¬ 
es The Visra-Bharali Quart (rh/ and \’isva- 
lihamti News in English and a quarterly in 
Hindi. It will shortly begin to publish a Bengali 
monthly. 

Its fine library is located at Santiniketan. 

The Visva-Bharati Economic Research 
Board has published the first of a scries of 
publications entitled Conflict of Economic 
Ideologies in India—An attempt at Reconcili¬ 
ation, by Dr. Sudhir Sen. 

A section war added to the Silpa-Bhavana 
at Srinikctan for fruit-preservation and canning. 
The object of Silpa-Bhavana is to provide voca¬ 
tional training to young men and women from 
rural areas and to students of academic depart¬ 
ments and cnablt them to earn a decent living 
as well as ti encourage and promote cottage 
industries in the district of Birbhutn. During 
the year 315 • ersons were so trained. 

Srinikctan maintains a Maternity and 
Child Welfare Centre and has a Hospital. On 
the agricultural side, experiments in Afforesta¬ 
tion and Prevention of Soil Erosion were 
continued in 1941. 

Students both at Santiniketan arid Srinikctan 
have their games and sports. 

Co-operative Banking and Co-operative 
Health Improvement work are also done. 

It, appears from all these activities that 


Visva-Bharati is much more than a “home of 
art, ’ though even if it had been only a home 
ol art, it would not have been unworthy of 
high praise. 

Education in Bengal in 1939-40 

Annual reports of Government Departments 
should come out as soon after a year ends as 
possible. For very late publication perhaps the 
All-India Education Report holds the record. 

We should now be expecting the 1941-42 
Bengal Education Report. But we have not 
yet got even the 1940-41 Report. We have got 
only the following press note relating to educa¬ 
tion in Bengal in 1939-40, which though late, 
contains good news : 

year w;ts a year of progress rather than stag- 
mil ion m tin; field of education, says the report oil 
Public struct ion »n Bengal for the year 1939-40. 
There was a general increase in the number of pupils 
in all singes and cerlain improvements were effected. 

Among sonic of the nofable features of the year 
were establishmei of 32 primary training centres 
attached to selected high schools, extension of free 
primary education of the Piss Scheme type in the 
municipalities of Darjeeling, Bogra, Gaibandhu, Bunkum, 
Ilooghly and South Suburban, establishment of two 
new colleges for women in Calcutta and inauguration 
of refresher courses by the Calcutta University for 
secondary school teachers. During the year under 
report, provision was also made of special facilities for 
scheduled class Hindus by means of liberal grants to 
schools mainly patronised by pupils of such castes. A 
Physical Directress for Bengal was appointed and a 
College of Physical Education for women was also 
established during the year. 


Revolt in Northern Korea 

Washington, June 23. 

Over a thousand Japanese were killed and extensive 
damage was done to Japanese military installations in 
the revolt in Northern Korea, according to an uncon¬ 
firmed report, received by the Secretary of the Chinese 
Korean Peoples’ League. 

The revolt, is said to have broken out on February 
2nd and lasted four days. At Ileiyo, the Police head¬ 
quarters, two hangars, twenty-two planes and sixty-eight 
houses of Japanese residents were destroyed by fire.— 
Renter. 


Poona Hindu Widows' Home Association 

The forty-sixth annual report (for the year 
1941) of the Hindu Widows’ Home Association 
at Hingue Budruk, Poona, is a record of excel¬ 
lent work in various directions done during the 
year. The lot of Hindu widows continues to 
be miserable in suite of some amelioration during 
the last four or five decades, and no institutions 
are more worthy of support than those which 
try to make them self-supporting, solf-deter- 
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mining and useful members of society. The 
Hindu Widows’ Home, founded by Dr. D. K. 
Karve, is eminently such an institution. It is 
not merely that its object is good and ideal high, 
but it has been realizing its ideal in an ever- 
increasing measure. And if if had received the 
pecuniary assistance that it has stood in need 
of all along, it could undoubtedly have done 
more and better work. But we are sorry to read 
in the Secretary’s covering letter that “ In spite 
of the solid work that this institution has done 
in the field of women’s education, wc have al¬ 
ways felt financial stringency, because as the 
field oi work expanded this parent institution 
could not attract, as much public attention and 
financial support as it deserevd. Owing to this 
reason the number of free students (mostjy 
widows) maintained by the institution which 
was nearly 100 at one time lias come down to 
70 owing to want of funds and every year a 
number of applications from poor deserving 
students have to be turned down. It is eslima- 


Presulent Roosevelt's Speech And Prayer 
On United Nations’ Flag Day 

President Roosevelt spoke as follows on the 
14th June last, which was the United Nations’ 
Flag Day : 

“Today on ihe Flag Day we celebrate the declara¬ 
tion of the t inted Nation*—that great alliance dedicated 
to llie defeat of our foes and to the establishment of a 
true peace based on the freedom of man. Today the 
Republic ol Mexico and the Commonwealth of the 
Philippine Islands join us. VVe welcome these valiant 
peoples to the company of those who fight for freedom# 

The Jour freedoms of common humanity are as 
much the elements of man's needs as air and sunlight, 
bread and salt. Deprive him of all these freedoms and 
he dies. Deprive him of a part of them and a part of 
him withers. Give them to him in full abundant 
measure and lie will cross the threshold of a new age, 
the greatest age of man. These freedoms are the rights 
ot men ol 'every creed and every race wherever they 
live. 'This is their heritage long withheld and we of the 
United .Nations have the power and men and will at 
la,st; to assure man’s heritage. 

Continuing, President, Roosevelt said : 


ted that, there would be a deficit of about Rs. 
5500/- during the current, year and how to in¬ 
crease flic income is a great problem.” 

We earnestly hope friends of widows every¬ 
where will help to solve this problem by 
contributing to the funds of the institution. 

Servants of India Society 

We learn from the report of the Servants 
of India Society for 1941-42, founded by the late 
Mr. (i. K. (Jokhale, that it completed thirty- 
seven years of its life on the 12th June last. It 
has been a very useful life. The report gives 
details of the various kinds of work done by its 
members. Their activities cover all the subjects 
included in what is understood by constructive 
work for nation-building. In addition to each 
member’s work connected with legislatures, 
associations and public bodies, every one of the 
members is engaged in some special work for 
which he was trained. During the year under 
report the financial condition of the Society was 
unsatisfactory. It was only by a 20 per cent, 
cut in the meagre allowances of the members that 
a deficit could be prevented. And this is not the 
first, time that there has been a deficit. Some 
years ago the Society was obliged to disconti¬ 
nue the publication of its excellent weekly organ, 
the Servant of India, because of the paucity of 
its funds. 

We hope the Society will find an increasing 
number of financial helpers who appreciate solid 
work of a non-sensational and non-spectacular 
character for the good of the people. 


“Belief ia the lour freedoms of common humanity— 
belief in man iS'cated free in the image of God is the 
crucial difference between ourselves and the enemies 
we lace today. In it ties (lie absolute unity of our 
alliance* opposed to the oneness of the evil ‘we hate. 
Here is our strength, the source and promise of victory. 
We ol the United Nations know our faith cannot, be 
broken by any man or any force. And we know that 
there are other millions who in their silent capitivit.v 
share our belief. 

We ask the German people still dominated |,v 
their Nazi whip masters whether they would rather 
have tiie mechanized lu ll of Hitler’s “ new ” order or 
—ill place of that, freedom of speech and religion, free¬ 
dom from want and from fear. We ask the Japanese 
people trampled by their savage lords of slaughter 
whether they would rather continue in slavery and 
blood or in their place whether they would rU.her have 
freedom of speech and religion, freedom from want and 
trom fe»r. We ask the brave unconquered peoples of 
the nations the Axis invaders have dishonoured and 
despoiled whether they would rather yield to the con¬ 
querors or have freedom of speech and religion, freedom 
from want and from fear. We know the answer. They 
know the answer. We know that man born to freedom 
in the image of God will not, for ever suffer the oppressor’s 
sword. The peoples of the United Nations are taking 
that sword from the oppressor’s hands. With it they 
will destroy those tyrants. Brazen tyrannies pass. Man 
marches forward towards light.” 

After delivering this speech with evangelical 
fervour the President closed by reading a prayer 
for the United Nations. “ I am going,” said he, 
“ to close by reading to you a prayer that has 
been written for the United Nations on this day.” 
And he read out the following prayer: 

“ God of the free, we pledge our hearts and lives 
today to the cause of all free mankind. Grant us vic¬ 
tory over t,he tyrants who would enslave all free men 
and nations. Grant us faith and understanding to 
cherish all those who fight for freedom as if they were 
our brothers. Grant us brotherhood in hope and union 
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not only for l.lic spn.cn of this bitter war but, for the 
days to dime which shall and must unite all children 
of the earth. Our earth is but a small star in the great 
universe, yet of it we can make, if we choose, a planet 
linvexed by war, untroubled by hunger or fear, un¬ 
divided by senseless distinctions of race, colour or 
theory. Grant us that courage and foreseeing to begin 
this task today that our i hihiren and children’s children 
may be proud that the soul of man has gone forth. 
Grant us wisdom and vision to comprehend the great- 
mas of iiian's spirit that suffers and endures so hugely 
for the goal for his own brief span. Grant us honour 
lor our dead who have died in the faith. Grant us 
honour for our living who work and strive for faith, 
redemption and security for all captive lands and peoples. 
Grant us patience with the secluded and pity for the 
hetrayed. And Kraut us skill and valour licit shall 
cleanse the world of aggression and the old base doctrine 
that the sirong must eat the weak because they are 
strong. Yei. most of all grant 11- brotherhood not only 
for ihb day but for all our year.-- brotherhood not of 
words luii of acts and deeds. Wo are all of us children 
of f lie earth grant us that simple knowledge. If our 
brothels are oppressed then we are oppressed. If i hey 
hunger we hungi r. If their freedom is taken away 
our freedom is no) secure. Grant ns the common faith 
that 01:111 shall know bread and peace—that lie shall 
know justice, righteousness, freedom and security, i'(|U::l 
opportunity and equal chance lo do his beitf not only in 
can own lands but thinugiioui the world. And in that 
tail 1 1 a! us march toward' a clean world that our hands 
can make. Amen." . 

Acre riling; In President Hoosevclt the four 
freedoms of common lmmaiiily tire freedom of 
speech, freedom of religion, freedom from want, 
and freedom from fear. And in his opinion these 
huir freedoms “ are as much the elements of 
man’s needs as air and sunlight, bread and salt. 
Deprive him of all these freedoms and he dies. 
Deprive him of a part of (Item and a part of 
him withers, (live them lo him in full abundant 
measure, mul lie will cross the threshold of a 
new age. the greatest age of man. These free¬ 
doms are the rights of men of every creed and 
every race, wherever they live. This is their 
heritage long within M, and we of the United 
Nation' have the power and men and will at 
Iasi lo assure man’s herbage.” 

There is no question that the people of 
India are without three freedoms, “ freedom of 
speech,” “ freedom mom want,” and “ freedom 
from fear.” Therefore, three-fourths of the 
personality of the Indian mart and woman 
withers. On soim occasions and in some places 
Hindus cannot enjoy lbe freedom of religion. 
Indians want io cross the threshold of (he new 
age, “ the greatest age of man.” 

If the United Nations have the power and 
men and will to assure these heritages of Indians 
and enable the n to cross the threshold of the 
new age when and how will that be done ? 

Assuring to Indians their human heritage 
of the four freedoms is nof a mere matter of 


philanthropic idealism; it would also facilitate 
the speedy victory of the United Nations. Nay, 
it may even be necessary for their victory. 

President Roosevelt prayed to the Clod of 
the free. We also do so. But we cannot forget 
that He is God of bond and free alike. We 
look up to Him in particular Who in His infinite 
personality is Arbiter of the destiny of the en¬ 
slaved. What is His command to them ? We 
seek His answer and the will and power to obey. 

Ahrama Training Camp for Indian 
Women Organisers 

[Impressions by Margaret E. Cousins, 

It. HUS.] 

[Alter 15 years of work of other kinds— 
social, legislative, reformative, educational, the 
AU-'lndia Women’s Conference Inis just this week 
completed an important- Camp of a most practi¬ 
cal and original kind. It was planned and carried 
out by Srimati Kamaladevi who was inspired 
to create it- by her experiences particularly in 
China. Ed., M. R.\ 

Thanks to enthusiasm, strong will, industry, 
capacity, self-sacrifice and record energy, the 
team-work of four members of the Committee 
appointed by the All-India Women's Conference 
to organise a throe-months’ camp for training 
women to become Provincial Organisers for its 
Branches, ends this week, and the Camp is voted 
a notable success by the many people who have 
visited it and by Lite trainees themselves. 

Alriduhi Ben Sarabhai of Ahmedabad knew 
a suitable house in Gujerat. which could com¬ 
fortably accommodate fifty trainees. It enjoyed 
a cool sea-breeze from eight miles off. It stood 
in spacious grounds full of large mango trees. 
There were no other big houses within a mile of 
each side of it. But a bus and tonga and the 
railway could bring people to it from Surat on 
one side and Bombay on the other within half a 
day. Alridula Ben was able to get the free loan 
of this house from its owner. All his family 
also helped the Camp in many ways. His 
villagers helped with transport and labour. The 
Ahrama High School lent furniture; and the 
Muslim tonga-walla, who could be relied on to 
bring all and sundry from the train, usually at 
between 3 and 5 a.m., in moonlight or pitch- 
darkness, was a “ dictator ” in himself. Mridula 
Ben had power over the Gujerati country-folk, 
every man of whom seemed to me, in my recent 
visit to the Camp, to look like Gandhiji at some 
stage of the latter’s life. Alridula Ben was also 
the financier of the Camp in its early days of 
monetary diffic^ty, and she saved one serious 
situation by bringing her own cook from 
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Ahmedabad, and ho capably and happily held 
the mixed staff together. She also helped as 
Superintendent part of the time. 

Mira Ben (Miss Slade I was the architect 
and builder of the form of the Camp. She plan¬ 
ned where huts were to be built for instructors, 
visitors, class-rooms. She acted as building 
maistry. She did a big job of installing a water- 
pump with a large cement tank, water-taps, 
conveniences for hygiene of all kinds. She is 
remembered as the cleaner-up of all dirt or st ray 
material. If was Gandbiji who lent her invalu¬ 
able services for the launching of the Cam)). 

Srimati Kamaladevi was the Convener of 
the Training-Camp Sub-Committee, the framer 
of th(> Rules of the Camp, the seouter for its 
pupils, the collector for its scholarships and 
donations, the creator of its notable curriculum, 
the hostess of its visitors, the over-vigilant and 
self-sacrificing superintendent of duties and 
details, and outstanding demonstration of “group- 
consciousness.” 

.Srimati llrmila Mehta, Hon. Gen. Secretary 
of the All-India Women’s Conference, kept the 
link between the Conference and the ('amp, acted 
as keeper of accounts, as general correspondent. 
as first aid to Kanmladevi, and as organiser who 
brought the Members of the Conference’s Half- 
yearly Standing Committee meeting to Abrama. 
so that they might participate in the success of 
this practical Project, and that the trainees might 
have the stimulation of meeting women whose 
names are household words. 

The Camj) was joined by fifty women whose 
average age was twenty-three. The majority 
were Gujeratis; but eleven were Muslims from 
Bombay, two were Parsis, five were from 
Madras Presidency including one Thiyya from 
Mangalore, ten were matriculation students, 
eight were graduates of the Karve University 
Colleges, eight had come from the Jvoli Sangh 
of Ahmedabad; and six had been sent by 
Branches of the All-India Women’s Conference 
to be absorbed into the organisation of their 
schemes. The languages used were Hindi and 
English. Classes were mostly held under the 
trees. 

Most gratifying was the sympathy shown by 
over forty men and women experts in various 
spheres of social work, who gave from two to 
five days to help to widen the knowledge of the 
trainees. Amongst them were Instructors from 
the Tata Institute of Social Service of 
Bombay Mr. Meherally, Mayor of Bombay; 
Dr. Bulsara, Bombay Demity Municipal 
Commissioner; Sri T. D. ® T atkis, Baroda 
State Librarian; Dr. Miss Jhirad; Sri G. 


Venkatachellam; Mrs. Hansa Mehta; Mrs. 
Kitty Shiva Ran; Miss Durga Duelkar, for 
Food Preservation; Miss Indulekha of Santi- 
niketau, for community singing; Miss Santi Devi, 
for Iblk-dancing; Mrs. Nimbkar, office organisa¬ 
tion; Mr. (Soli, an enthusiastic A. R. P. 
demonstrator; Mr. Mangaldas Pakvasa, scouting. 
These, and others, covered such subjects as : 
Health, Civics, Culture, History, Economics. 
Social Organisation, Rural and Urban Industries, 
Dietetics, Emergency Work, Child Psychology, 
Literacy, Women’s Needs and Institutions. 
Short courses followed one another on twenty 
practical subjects which included : Toy-making, 
Soap-making, Bee-keeping. Carding and Spin¬ 
ning, Laundering, Fruit and Vegetable 
Preserving, First Aid, Gardening. 

The brain reels at the wealth of knowledge 
that, was poured daily into the minds and hands 
of these lucky young women between their 
physical culture class from (> to 7 a.m., tin a 
smart klnidi uniform) and their final class for 
community singing or folk-dancing from 9 to 
9-30 p.m. 

Visits were paid to neighbouring villages 
where Khadi Asrams were in charge of rural 
reconstruction work. Notes of all instruction, 
practical and theoretical, were compulsory, and 
have formed part of the material which has been 
adjudged for the Test of Merit, grading each 
trainee, which has ended the Camp Course this 
week. 

The large space and avenue in front of the 
long horizontal bungalow formed an ideal physi¬ 
cal culture ground, cycling and riding course and 
playground by day, and sleeping-ground under 
the stars at night, free from animal or human 
wanderers. First bell went at f> a.m., and lights 
were out by 10 p.m. But the lights of deep 
friendships made, of unities of ((immunities 
created, of dedication of service to the country 
by this young womanhood, will burn away dross, 
degeneration, superstition, ignorance and apathy 
in all who contacted this most vital Abrama 
(’amp. 

The village patriarchal family brought it- 
help to a climax by giving hospitality for three 
days to twenty-one Members of the Standing 
Committee half-yearly meeting of the All-India, 
Women’s Conference, so that they might judge 
at first hand of the success of this latest cons¬ 
tructive -Project of the Conference. Cotton- 
growing patriotic benefactors, practical politi¬ 
cians, rich and poor, all-India personalities, and 
country agriculturists, made this Camp and 
Half-Yearly Meeting a truly co-operative, 
united, community affair. 
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Another outstanding volunteer helper, who 
acted as Hindi translator, was Swaiui Sivanaml: 
in his neat one-room hut lie was always father¬ 
ly to everyone, a Guruji like a Rishi. 

And as regards finance : over Rs. 5000 were 
obtained through scholarships and fees, another 
Rs. 1000 from collected donations, another Rs. 
1000 is expected from sale of materials and 
equipment, and the Women’s ('onterenee Presi¬ 
dent, Mrs. Vidyalakshmi Pandit, has promised 
to collect, the its. 1500 deficit below the total 
expenses of the Camp. The various Branches of 
the Women’s Conference which have sent women 
as trainees will he responsible for raising then 
salaries locally. 

Krimali Kamaladevi was specially pleased to 
find how many different problems ol Indian social 
life solved themselves naturally just bv living 
together for a common purpose of a dedicated 
kind. The language, food, servants, music- 
language, serving, seating-problems, each raised 
its bead in the first few weeks, but quickly 
women's diplomacy and the simplicity sincerity 
and disinterestedness of organisers and scholars 
found satisfactory wavs ol assimilating commu¬ 
nities which had not lived together before, made 
hitherto unknown freedom as easy as if purdah 
had never existed, and gave a demonstration of 
unity which included women of all castes, class¬ 
es, races, and significantly also of an American, 
Austrian, English and Irish woman lecturer. 

Happiness, unity, simplicity, good health, 
hard physical and mental work, a fresh outlook 
on life, examples of unselfishness on all hands in 
order that jlierc might be later thousands of 
women trained in efficiency for serving Mothcn 
India, these were the characteristics that impres¬ 
sed me in my week’s memorable and enjoyable- 
visit to the Abrama Women’s Training Camp, a 
new type so useful and attractive, that it is sure 
to he reproduced in other Provinces and States. 

Houles Through Lhasa To China 

New I Julio, June 25. 

It is understood that representations have been 
made by the Chinese G, vernment to tlinsa about the 
development, of pack joules ihrough Lhasa to China. 
Parallel representations nave also been made hv the 
British Government to the Tibetan Government on the 
subject,— A. P. 

Punjab Premier on Bengal Premier's 
Proposed Progressive Muslim League 

Maulvi A. K. Fazlul Huq, Bengal’s Chief 
Minister, lias proposed to form a new Muslim 
League, which is to be of a progressive character. 
Reasonable men would see nothing wrong in the 


attempt. But, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan has 
expressed the opinion that Maulvi A. K. Fazlul 
Huq should have tried or should try to influence 
and change the views and methods of the 
Muslim League from within that body instead 
of forming a new organization. But as the 
Bengal Chief Minister has been expelled from the 
Muslim League, how is it possible to influence 
that body from within it? Moreover, as Mr. M. 
A. Jinnah is the dictator of the Muslim League, 
no opinion can prevail there which is opposed 
to his. Experience has shown this to be a fact. 
On various occasions and in various matters Sir 
Sikandar Hyat Khan has himself held opinions 
different from those of Air. Jinnah. Has his 
opinions in any way modified those of Mr. 
Jinnah ? 

Mr. N. B. Barker on Significance of 
"Grow More Food ” Campaign 

The 1 grow more food ’ campaign has for 
India an entirely different significance from 
what it has for countries of Europe, said the 
Hon. Air. N. R. Barker in a broadcast, from the 
All-India Radio, Delhi, on June 1 22 last. 

Even from the purely agricultural point of view, 
the campaign in India does not, present problems or 
complications comparable to those in England. In 
Great Britain an expanded cultivation of food grains 
would force an encroachment on grass lands and conse- 
<iuenlly a curtailment of fodder and milk supply. 
There is also the risk of a loss on capital schemes of 
land improvement in respect of those areas where rulli- 
vation cannot be maintained in peace time against, the 
competition of cheaper imported food. None of these 
problems and complications faces us in India. The ful¬ 
filment of the programme which our campaign has in 
view will, indeed, facilitate the post-war reconstruction 
of Indian agriculture instead of being a hindrance to it. 
We have thus no reason to be alarmed by the food 
situation with which we are confronted today. 

The provinces and the states are doing their best 
to increase the production of food grains. But in our 
country agriculture is so dependent oil monsoon and 
distribution is so much at the mercy, uow-a-days, of 
transport facilities, that it would be wise to prepare 
ourselves for a possible shortage in some locality—-we. 
cannot, say where it might be. In this respect we have 
a special advantage in that we can supplement our food 
supply by fruits and vegetables which can be grown 
by almost every householder. Outside the big cities 
even the poorest sections of the people in this country 
have some lands attached to their homesteads where 
they can grow either some quick-bearing fruit trees or 
vegetables for their own consumption. This is, indeed, 
u part which every citizen, poor or rich, can play in 
supplementing the efforts of our peasants and cultivators 
to maintain an increasing supply of foodstuffs to meet 
the ever-increasing demand for them. 

Apart from the contribution in terms of increase in 
output, if wealthy men will join the mass cultivators 
in helping the national effort, to augment food supplies, 
it will have a great psychological effect and give tre¬ 
mendous impetus to the movement. It will demonstrate 
to the people in a practical manner that the problem 
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confirms ns all and Unit each has been doing his part 
to moot a common peril. I should like to commend 
to you in this connection the example of his Highness 
the Jam Sahib of Nawnnagar. who has decided, as a 
gesture, to grow birjra between the rose beds in the 
gardens of his palace. The Governor of Bombay has 
also, I understand, been interested in t.lie cultivation of 
vegetables in the garden of (hi Government House. 

I appeal to all sections of our people-—olliciuls and 
non-officials. rich and poor—to do all they can to give 
an impetus to this aspect, of the campaign by setting 
an inspiring example to the masses. 1 hope they will 
realise that a larger consumption of vegetables and 
fruits will not only relieve the present food situation, 
but also result in a permanent gain : a more healthy 
and balanced diet to our people at practically no cost. 

Mr. Sark it concluded : 

The maintenance of an adequate supply of food¬ 
stuffs for civilian consumption is ever so vital to the 
maintenance of the morale- of the civil population on 
which ultimate victory would depend. A hungry 

stomach is far more dangerous to social peace and 

stability than a foreign aggressor. I will, therefore, 
appeal to you to take this message with you and to 
pass il mi to others, that in giving your helping hand 
in making this campaign a thorough success, you will 
not merely help to prevent the emergence of a steep 

inflationary rise in the cost of living of the poorei 

masses in the connin’ but you will be forging a power¬ 
ful weapon to safeguard the vital food-front and thus 
aid an early and decisive victory.-— A. /'. / 

Produce More Khudi To Meet 
Shortage of Cloth 

Under the caption “ Production of Kltadi ” 
Mahatma Gandhi writes in the latest Khudi 
Jagai , the monthly published by the All-India 
Spinners’ Assicjut-ion : 

"Just as the ’‘Grow More Food " slogan is heard 
on all sides the same should be the ease with khudi. 
If we do not produce Khudi, erores will have to go 
naked just as erores will die of starvation if we do not 
grow foodstuffs and their number will outnumber the 
death-roll in the war. with this difference, that they face 
death knowingly and are called martyrs while no one 
lakes note of those dying from starvation. 

“Wo shall not prefer remaining naked although we 
may not perish owing to non-supply of doth. Mills will 
not. produce cloth if the war continues and they (mills) 
will hr- busy in producing war materials.” “ How to 
produce Khadi ?” asked Mahatma Gandhi and answers, 
“ As 1 have already said, not by payment but from 
yarn produced if the eharka is plied in every house. 
There will be no shortage of cloth if we will utilise for 
time by keeping its account. Because khadi, produced 
from yarn collected from houses plying eharkas, will be 
certainly cheaper when compared with that, produced 
from yam got, from payment of wages.”— A. 1*. 

“ Spotless ” Sun For Two Days in 1941 

There were two days in 1941 on which the 
stink disc was f ree from spots, according to the 
report of the Kodaikanal Observatory for that 
year just issued. 

Research work on sun spots, etc., was con¬ 
tinued. The Direct Reading Spectrophotometer, 


built in the previous year, was improved by 
replacing the single lube amplifier by a balanced 
circuit. Preliminary observations wore made 
with this instrument, on the intensity of radi¬ 
ation from sun spots relative to the surrounding 
photosphere. These have shown that, (he 
character of the radiation from a sun spot, is 
independent of its position on the disc. 

The theoretical study on the motion of 
gases in the sun’s atmosphere and the experi¬ 
mental work on Zeeman-elTect were continued. 
The occurrence of highly stripped atoms of iron, 
nickel, cobalt., etc., in the Corona has been in¬ 
vestigated on the basis of the results of the 
dynamical study of the solar envelope. The 
conclusions so far reached indicate that thco- 
atoms probably originate in the interior of tic- 
sun at a depth of about, 2’>,090 km. or more. 

fn 1941, a further fall in solar activity was 
indicated by several solar phenomena, such as 
sun spots, prominences and hydrogen absorption 
markings. Observing conditions were slighth 
less favourable than in 1940. 

Photographs id’ the sun in ordinary light weir 
obtained on 322 days while spectrohdiograms in 
calcium and hydrogen light were secured on 302 
days and 202 days respectively. Under the exist¬ 
ing scheme of co-operation among ol>-ervatoric.-, 
03 photographs were obtained from observatories 
in England and America and 302 calcium disc 
spedrolieliograms were sent from this observa¬ 
tory to the Solar Physics Observatory, 
Cambridge. 

Mr. Sargent ,1s “ Indian Culture ” 
Ambassador To China 

Under the cap!-ion “Strange Envoy.” Tin 
Indian Social Reformer of Bombay lias criticized 
Lord Linlithgow’s dispatch of Mr. Sargent to 
China as representative of " Indian ” Culture in 
the following paragraph : 

When Lord Linlithgow was appointed to the 
Vic (-royalty, the American magazine Tunc, described him 
as having the physiognomy of half dreamer, half crank. 
That His Excellency is neilher but a deep -politician is 
shown by the way in which he has managed to split, 
the parties and‘'carry forward his own ideas without, the 
co-operation of any of them. His moves are some¬ 
times inscrutable as. for instance, the despatch of Mr. 
Sargent, Educational l onnnissioner with the Govern¬ 
ment, of India, to China for the purpose of promoting 
cultural unity between the two countries. Lord Linlith¬ 
gow not only stretches the term Indian to include the 
English official in India, but His Excellency seems at 
times to confine Indian nationality exclusively to English 
officials in New Delhi. The Generalissimo tactfully 
declined to recognise this strange identification. That, 
perhaps, was the reason why Mr. Sargeut was sent, to 
Chunking as the representative of Indian culture and 
as best,-qualified to make the Chinese appreciate it— 
the Chinese who have known India for two thousand 
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years and have had scholars throughout, the centuries 
going from one country to the other. 

From what had appeared in the papers 
relating to Mr. Sargent’s missions in China we 
were under the impression that he had been 
sent to that country to advise the Chinese 
Government how to educate the people. As the 
success of the provincial and central education 
departments in India in spreading and improving 
education has been marvellous and phenomenal, 
the Chinese Government could not possibly have 
a better adviser. 

Help to Russia and Help to China 

Soviet Russia has fought for one year with 
gnat coinage, and resourcefulness, and has there¬ 
by shown that she is fully entitled to all forms of 
assistance from Britain and the United States 
of America. Britain has been indirectly helping 
her by raiding German centres of industry with 
hundreds—nay thousands—of aeroplanes. That 
shows that she possesses plenty of aeroplanes, 
hi addition to this indirect help*there is talk 
of a second front, in Kurope in order to divert 
the energies of Germany with a view to lessening 
the lury of the Nazi onslaught against Russia. 

In Asia China lias fought Japan for five 
years with unsurpassed patriotism, valour and 
resourcefulness, tier task lias been harder than 
that of Russia, as Russia is a more industrialized 
country than China. The latter has appealed 
to her Western Allies for aeroplanes, of which 
she stands in sore need. As she, too, is lighting 
freedom’s and democracy's battle and has been 
helping Britain in Asia, she deserves all possible 
help from the democracies. Let. there be no 
colour discrimination in her ease. 

A New Rule Added To The Defence of 
India Rules 

Since writing our note on the Government 
notification proclaiming Forward Bloc as an 
unlawful organization, we have received The 
Cazctlr, of India Extraordinary of June 22, 1942. 
which contains the two Notified ions reproduced 
below. It cm now be understood why Forward 
Bloc could not Ik. legally declared an unlawful 
body before June 22, 1942. 

New Dului, die 22iul June, 1912. 

No. J.448-011 42. —In exercise of (lie powers con¬ 
ferred t»y Seel it u 2 of tile Defence of India Act, 1939 
(XXXV of 1939), the Central Government is pleased 
to direct, that the following further amendment shall 
be made in the Defence of India Rules : 

After Rule 27 of the said Rules, the following Rule 
'hall be inserted, namely : 

“27A. (hintml and Winding up of Certain Organi¬ 
sations— (1) If the Central Government or the Provin¬ 


cial Government is satisfied with respect to any organi¬ 
sation either— 

(a) that it is subject to foreign inlluence or control; 

or 

(b) that the persons in control thereof have, or 
have had, associations with persons concerned in the 
government of, or sympathies with the system of 
government of, any State at war with His Majesty, or 
have been conspiring to assist any such Slate and in 
either ease dial there is dancer of the utilisation of 
die organisation for purposes prejudicial to I he defence 
of British India, the public safety, the maintenance of 
public order, the ellieienl prosecution of war, or the 
maintenance of supplies and Services essential to the 
life of the eoniiminiIy, that Government may by noti¬ 
fied order direct that this rule shall apply to that 
organisation. 

(2) If (he Central Governmenl or the Pro\ incial 
(lo\ertutienl is satisfied dial any organisation is engaged, 
in succession to any otganimlion to which this rule 
applies, in activities substantially similar to those former¬ 
ly carried on thereby, that Government may by notified 
order direct dial this rule -hall apply lo that organisa¬ 
tion. 

(3) No person shall—a 

la) manage or assist in managing any organisation 
to which this rule applies; 

{/>) promote or assist in prom sting a meeting of 
any members of such an organisation, or attend any 
stuli meeting in any capacity; 

(r) publish ally notice or advertisement relating to 
a y such meeting; 

(d) invite persons' to support .-itch an organisation; 
or 

(> ) otherwise in any way assist the operations of 
such an organisation. 

(4) The provisions of Sections 17A to 17K of the 
Indian Criminal Law Amendment Art. 190,S (XIV of 
I90S), shall apply in relation to an organisation to which 
this rule applies. a> tiny apply in relation to an unlawful 
association : 

Provided that all powers and functions exercisable 
by (he Provincial Government under the said Sections 
as so applied shall be exercisable also by (lie (Vttlrttl 
Government. 

(5) If any person contravenes any of the provisions 
of this rule, lie shall be punishable with imprisonment 
for a term which may extend to seven years, or with 
fine, or with both." 

A. imC. WILLIAMS. 

Secretary hi the Government of India. 

ROME DEPARTMENT 
Notification 
Political (I) 

Xt.w Dkuu, the 22nd June. 1942. 

No. 16/] 42.— Whereas the Central Government 
is satisfied with respect to tlit- organisation known as 
the All-India Forward Bloc that the persons in con¬ 
trol thereof have had associations with persons con¬ 
cerned in the Government of Slates at war with His 
Majesty and that there is danger of the utilisation of 
the said organisation for purposes prejudicial to the 
defence of British India, the public safely, the main¬ 
tenance of public order and the efficient prosecution of 
the war. 

Now. therefore, in exercise of the powers conferred 
by Sub-Rule (1) of Rule 27A of the Defence of India 
Rules, the Central Government is pleased to direct 
that the said rule shall irppb’ to the said organisation. 

E. CONRAN-KM ITU. 

Secretary to the Government of Indue 
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Tim new rule 27A of tlie Defence of India 
Rules is beautifully vague and terribly elastic 
and inclusive. It would not be an easy task to 
enumerate the organisations which may consi¬ 
der themselves beyond the reach of this rule. 
Of course, the organizations known as the British 
Government and the Government, of India can¬ 
not come within the mischief of this Rule, though 
not very long ago they had diplomatic and other 
relations with the Axis Powers. It is only private 
organizations which need be anxious regarding 
their possible fate. 

Mr. Ruikar on Suppression of Forward 
Bloc 

Mr. R. 8. Ruikar, President of the All-India 
Forward Bloc, now banned, in a statement says : 

“The iillcgcfl reason. 1 ' given by the Government 
of in declaring the All-India Forward liloe as 

unlawful aie extremely fantastic and totally incorrect,," 1 

Mr. Ruiker adds 

“ Unfortunately Government has not cited a single 
instance which jntifies its apprehension and I can there¬ 
fore safely say that these apprehensions are thoroughly 
unjustified.’’ 

He regrets "to find that the Government of India 
should have been driven to adopt such methods of 
suppressing political organisations, which are more akin 
to Fascism than to democracy and freedom.' 

Mr. ituiKer appeals to his comrades and colleagues 
"not to get irritated or exasperated by this latest action 
of the Government of India but lo continue to serve 
their motherland to the best of their ability.” A. 

Peace Aims of Stalin in Post-War Europe, 

But Not Yet in Post-War Asia 

Washington (By Gable). 

Almost all the diplomatic correspondents of Ameri¬ 
can papers in London emphasise that the recently signed 
Atiglo-Russian Treaty is one of the greatest, triumphs 
of British diplomacy and that the treaty itself sym¬ 
bolises the determination of the United Nations to con¬ 
tinue the war lill victory is won and peace and liberty 
of the people are reinstated. 

As to the solution of the post-war problems, which 
has loomed large recently. Mr. Mallory Brown, the well- 
informed correspondent of the Chrixlian Science Moni¬ 
tor , throws flirt iter light, about the peace aims of Stalin 
in post-war Europe. He says that the difficulties such 
as I lie questions as to whether the Soviets want t o 
eoinimtnise the whole of Europe after the war and the 
wider problems of Soviet co-operation in post-war re¬ 
construction which had confronted closer understanding 
and collaboration, have been completely solved. 

Stalin is understood to have given the Polish Premi¬ 
er, General Wladylau Sikorski. assurances that he 
(Stalin) believes in strengthening and enlarging Poland. 

The correspondent, continuing, says that, the view 
that Stalin does not intend to impose communist regime 
on the rest of Kurope. is entertained by several influen¬ 
tial statesmen in Britain. Sir Stafford Cripps himself, 
after his return from Moscow, in several of his speeches 
and interviews, has strengthened this impression. 

Stalin, it is learpt, has pledged Soviet support for 


reorganising the peace of Europe on a permanent- basis 
and preventing Gerintfuy from starting another war. 
There will be no weakening of Stalin's steady intentions 
to continue the war until German military power is 
crushed completely. 

As to the post-war problems of Asia, il is learnt that 
Stalin has not committed himself, its they are expected 
to depend on the course of the war in the Far East and 
on the questions whether Soviet Russia becomes involved 
in the war against Japan. 

Tile recently signed Anglo-Russian treaty 
is indeed a great- triumph of British diplomacy— 
particularly the principle of non-interference m 
the internal affairs of the two States which are 
the contracting parties, which lias found place 
in the treaty. We have pointed out in our note 
on the treaty the jatssiblo bearing of the 
principle on the political future of India. 

The reasons given for Stalin not committing 
himself as to the post-war problems of Asia have 
been perhaps correctly stated in the last para¬ 
graph extracted above; but perhaps they have 
not been exhaustively stated. Among the 
United Nations are those which held or still hold 
many parts of Asia in subjection. Russia can¬ 
not-, or in any case should not, agree to these 
countries remaining in subjection after the war; 
nor can she now throw a bomb-shell in the camp 
of the United Nations by declaring that, when 
the time, for peace comes, she would insist on 
the liberation of these countries in bondage. 

Whatever European and American states¬ 
men may decide to do, there can be no peace 
unless the subject peoples of Asia tire freed. 
Mere lapse of time cannot make old wrongs 
right, if aggression and conquest are wrong 
now, they were wrong even a century or two 
ago. These wrongs can be righted only by the 
parties who have gained by them giving up the 
fruits of aggression and conquest. 

Acute Shortage of Salt in Bengal 

The Committee of the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta, have addressed a telegram 
to the Railway Board, inviting their attention 
to the situation that has arisen in Bengal and 
the neighbouring provinces as a result of shortage 
of salt. 

The Committee refer to the previous com¬ 
munication addressed by them to the Railway 
Board on the subject and state that the situation 
has since then considerably worsened and the 
stocks in Calcutta are now less than 10 lakh 
maun dr-, which are not even sufficient for one 
month’s requirements of these provinces. The 
Committee understand that 40 wagons have 
been recently allotted for despatch of salt to the 
Province of Bihar, but none has been allotted to 
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Bengal so far. On the other hand, the Com¬ 
mittee point out imports by sea into Bengal have 
now practically stopped.—23-6-1942. 

Taking School and College Buildings for 
Military Requirements 

As in certain areas private individuals have 
been asked to leave their family dwellings and 
lands owing to the exigencies of war, there is 
nothing wrong in principle in taking over school 
and college buildings to meet military require¬ 
ments. But when they are so taken, 
accommodation must be found for those schools 
and colleges elsewhere. Moreover, it should be 
shown that other buildings were not available 
for military use. In New Delhi a part of the 
Viceregal Palace has been set apart for the re¬ 
quirements of the Defence Department. That 
being so, there is no reason why Belvedere in 
Calcutta should not have been utilized for 
military purposes before some Girls' schools and 
colleges had been commandeered for such 
purposes. Commandeering of educational build¬ 
ings G not con lined to Bengal, in Allahabad 
several school and college buildings have been 
requisitioned for meeting military requirements. 
Instead of doing so, why could not the vacant 
big Government House at Allahabad with its 
extensive grounds be utilized for the purpose? 

The Demand of the Hindu Mahasabha ” 

Madkas, June 23. 

“ The item,'tad iif the Hindu M;di.'isabli:i is that die 
British (;o\ eminent mast immediately hand over full 
political power nt the people of India. If they do not 
know to vtliotn to hand over power, /.e., to the Congress 
or tin Muslim League or some other body, (hey may 
hold a general election. If I he Congress is for conced¬ 
ing Pakistan to the Miissdmans, the “lection will show 
l.hat it is only the Hindu Mahasabha that represents 
the 30 erore.s of Hindus. Then it will be time for the 
Muslims also In recoll-ider their position and come to 
terms with the Hindus. Thus it is evident that the 
in \t move must come from the British and we are 
anxiously awaiting it," 

observed Dr. B. S. Moonje, Vice-President of the. 
All-India Hindu Malmsabbu, it) the course of au 
interview to the “ United Pres*" on the present 
situation. 

Considering the two resolutions of the 
A.-1. C. C. at its Iasi session on Pakistan, if 
does not seem probable that the Congress would 
be for conceding Pakistan. The Hindu Malia- 
sabha’s demand that there should be immediate 
transfer of full political power to Indians is the 
same as that of the Congress. 

Me added : 

“The Muslim League's ambition to federate, with 
Muslim countries outside India is due to its feeling that, 


they can overawe the Hindus and create an Islamic 
Empire in India. When once the 30 erores of Hindus 
have demonstrated their strength just us the British 
Government have demonstrated their strength before 
Afghanistan, Persia and Iraq, then the Muslims will 
themselves try for and seek alliance with the Hindus. 
Then the Muslims of India will cease to talk of sepa¬ 
ratism as the Muslims of China. Therefore, the key to 
the nationhood of India lies with the Hindus and it can 
only work with the strength and determination of the 
Hindus to maintain the nationhood of India.”-- -Z ’nited 
Press. 

Dr. K. Raghavendra Rao 

By the untimely death, at the early age of 
52, of Dr. E. Raghavendra Rao India has lost, 
a statesman of outstanding ability. Early in his 
career lie joined the National Congress and 
worked for it with great enthusiasm. After some 
time iie left the Congress, though he remained a 
nationalist. He became a member of the Exe¬ 
cutive Council of the Central Provinces and 
proved a capable administrator. He acted for 
some time as Governor of the Central Provinces, 
keeping his Indian costume made of Khadi. 
Afterwards he accepted the office of Adviser to 
the Secretary of State for India in London. The 
last office which lie filled was that of a member 
of the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General, holding the portfolio of Civil Defence. 
In spite of ill health throughout the tenure of 
this office, lie did much to organize the new 
department. 

Principal S. K. Datta 

The late Dr. S. K. Datta, principal of tin 
Forman Christian College, Lahore, was a distin¬ 
guished educationist. But his college duties 
were not allowed to monopolize all his at tention 
and energy. He was a thoroughgoing national¬ 
ist and did his best, to inspire members of the. 
Indian Christian community, to which he 
belonged, to identify themselves with other 
Indian communities in a common struggle for 
Indian emancipation. As a “ delegate ” to the 
first Round Table Conference in I/ondon he 
stood up for full freedom for India. 1'his was 
disliked by some Indian Christians, and he was 
not again called to the Round Table Conference. 

United Kingdom Commercial Corporation 

The United Kingdom Commercial Corpora¬ 
tion came into existence in London in 1940, its 
entire capital being subscribed by the British 
Treasury. It was formed for the purpose of 
organizing Britain’s commerce with the Balkan 
countries and the Near East. But as the former 
have been practically swallowed up by Germany, 
the Corjwation has diverted its attention to 
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Iran, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and India. Indian 
commerce and 'Indian businessmen are being hit 
hard by it, owing to the part which it has been 
playing in the sphere of Indian commerce with 
the support of the British Government and of 
its subordinate the Government of India. It is 
understood that the British Ministry of Food, the 
Ministry of War Transport, etc., have been 
helping this Corporation in various ways. By 
their good graces, it has been enjoying many 
privileges in respect of priorities, freight, ship¬ 
ping space and many other things, not available 
to Indian merchants. It buys things in India 
at cheap rates through the Supply Department 
and sends them to countries in the Middle and 
Near East and to Russia. Thus it does big 
business in goods like wheat, sugar, rice, hides, 
skins, etc. Indian merchants could have done 
all this business arid kept the profits in the 
country, if they had received the backing of 
Government. Thus, not only now in war time 
is a foreign Cor}>oration doing what Indians 
should have been enabled by Government to do, 
but by capturing the commercial sphere now 
it has been destroying India’s chances of achiev¬ 
ing economic prosperity during the period of 
post-war reconstruction. 

Calcutta University Budgets 

In presenting the Budget Estimates of the 
Calcutta University for the year 1942-43 at a 
special meeting of the Senate, held on the 27th 
June last, Mr. Ramaprasad Mookerjee, Vice- 
President of the University Finance Committee, 
revealed that the University had an increased 
income of about two and a half lakhs of rupees 
from examination fees in the current year 
0941-42). 

The income from fees of different examinations of 
the University in the current year was originally esti¬ 
mated at. Rs. 14,17,090. According to the revised esti¬ 
mates, the income from this source will be Rs. 16,61,545. 
Tlie appreciation under this head was principally due t,o 
increased income from fees realised from the candidates 
for the Matriculation, B.A. (Pass), M.A.. and M.Sr. 
and the medical examinations. 

’There has also been an increased income in the cur¬ 
rent year from the sale proceeds of the University pub¬ 
lications. The original estimated income under this head 
was Rs. 3,25,000 while according to the revised estimates, 
income under this head is expected to be Rs. 3,50,000. 
There was an increase in the estimated income under 
several other minor heads. 

On the other hand, there was, a saving on the 
expenditure side in the General Fee Fund. Expenditure 
under this head was originally estimated at. Rs. 29,15,225, 
which according to the revised estimates has come down 
to Rs. 28,49.247. , Total expenditure for examinations has 
been reduced from Rs. 6,86,000 to Rs. 6,53,510. 

The increased income and the reduced expenditure 
under the heads mentioned above have helped to swell 


the estimated closing balance for the current year by 
over three lakhs of rupees. According t,o the original 
estimates, the year was expected to close with a balance 
of Rs. 79,457, but according t.o the revised estimates, 
the year will close with a balance of Rs. 4,11,479. 

As regards the Budget, for the coming year (1942-43), 
the income of the University in the General Fee and 
Post-Graduate Teaching Funds has been estimated at 
R.s. 37.67,305 and expenditure at Rs. 41,47,680, leaving 
a deficit of Rs. 3.80,375 in the revenue account. Meet¬ 
ing this deficit from the opening balance which is esti¬ 
mated at Rs, 4.11,479, the closing balance for the com¬ 
ing year is placed at R.s. 31,104. , 

The budget estimates for 1942-43, as 
presented by Mr. Mookherjee, were adopted by 
the Senate without any modification. 

Sindh Hindus' Self-protection Organization 

At a representative meeting of Hindu leaders 
bold in Karachi, it was decided to form a central 
organisation of Hindus with the name of All- 
Sindh Hindu Seblta Panohayat. with the object 
of protecting Hindu life and property in the 
present emergency created by the war. An 
Executive Committee of the organisation was set. 
up to chalk but a programme. 

Gandhi-C rover Dialogue 

The conversation between Gandhiji and Mr. 
Preston Grover, the representative of the Asso¬ 
ciated Press of America, has been reported in 
llarijan for June 21, 1942. It is very important. 
It was on Gandhiji’s “proposal that the British 
Government in India should end today." We 
hope the interview will be published in full in 
the American palters. 

Attempts To Solve Problem of Communication 
With China « 

Chinese stage transportation authorities have been 
making every possible effort, to help in solving China's 
transportation problem following the collapse of Burma. 
One of the most, urgent tasks is to rescue materials and 
commodities concentrated in Yunnan Province. A new 
line has been opened between Kunming and Kweiyang, 
over which hundreds of carls and animals are labouring 
day and night. 

A task on an even larger scale in the survey of a 
Sino-Indian line of stage transportation is expected to 
be completed in one month. Two survey corps have, 
been organised jointly by the State Transportation 
Administration and the Sikiang Provincial Government,. 
One-of them set out. from Sichang on June 15, travelling 
westward, while the other began to move eastward on the 
same day from north-eastern India. They expect to 
meet on the Sikiang border. 

To supplement truck transportation, the Stage Trans¬ 
portation Administration has decided to open a passen¬ 
ger service line between Chungking and Chengtu in 
September. 

Stage transportation has made great progress since 
it was introduced in September, 1940. There arc now 
eight national and nearly 200 provincial lines, totalling 
38,000 kilometers in 15 provinces, about 10,000 kilometers 
more than there were last September.— U. P. 












WHY INDIA HELPED BRITAIN IN THE LASt^O^Lp ^AR 

By H. C. MOOKERJEE, m.a., ph. D , m.l.a. 


The sacrifices India made to assist Britain in 
the war of 1914-1918 have been summed up in 
the following terms by Dr. Krishnalal 
Shridharani on page 119 of his War Without 
Violence : 

“ All in all, India contributed $500,000,000 to the 
Allied war machine. War loans to the value of 
$700,000,000 were purchased by India in addition. 
Finished products to the value of $1,250,000,000 were 
sent to the Allies’ side from India. The sacrifice of 
India's manhood was stilt greater. About .1.338,020 
Indians were despatched to the various battlefields in 
France, Palestine, Syria and Mesopotamia—178,000 more 
men than all tin 1 troops contributed by the combined 
Dominions of Canada, South Africa, Australia and New 
Zealand.” 

It is certain that India did not make these 
immense sacrifices because of any reasons con¬ 
nected with the rights and wrongs of the war, if 
only for the very good cause that, as the world 
was situated then, India was not affected in any 
way by European disagreements. 

An explanation for this phenomenon which 
suggests itself immediately is India’s traditional 
loyalty to the King-Emperor. But this can 
hardly be regarded as the one and only explana¬ 
tion of the immense sacrifices made by India in 
men, money and materials to help Britain in 
her hour«of trial. 

No one is more conscious than the present 
writer how ungraceful it is for a British Indian 
subject to express opinions with regard to the 
motives which impelled the ruling Princes and 
Chiefs holding sway over areas, large and small, 
to occasionally strain, even very severely, their 
resources in order to assist in the war effort. 
Equally objectionable would be any attempt to 
ascribe reasons other than praiseworthy for the 
efforts put forth by British Indian subjects, rich 
and poor, to help Britain in her*struggle against 
the Central powers. 

We cannot, however, afford to forget that 
there were thousands of hard-headed and intense¬ 
ly practical men in our motherland and who, 
while quite willing that she should give all she 
could and even more were, at the same time, 
influenced by more mundane considerations. 
These varied according to the class of people 
concerned, as will be clear when we remember 
that the sacrifices referred to were undergone 
by princes and peasants, by industrialists and 


professional men and that the interest of each 
and every one among them was different from 
those belonging to the other categories. 

The man whose aim is to make an effort to 
enquire into and assess things at their proper 
value may not hang back even when unpalatable 
truths have to be spoken. If he makes a wrong 
estimate, lie lays himself open to criticism which 
'he must not resent. But so long as he believes 
that he is in the right, it is his duty to speak out 
what he considers the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth. It is in this spirit 
that what follows has been written. It is pro¬ 
posed to make an attempt to lay before the 
reader the various reasons which, in the opinion 
of the present writer, called forth India’s co¬ 
operation with Britain. 

I 

Why Indian Princes Helped Britain 

Although there are a little less than seven 
hundred States extending over an area of 700,000 
square miles, some of these are large like 
Hyderabad, which is as big as Italy in size witli 
a population of 13 million, while others like 
Lawa in Rajputana are as small as 19 square 
miles. The Simla Hill States in fact are little 
more than small holdings. Only about one 
hundred of the Indian States contain areas ex¬ 
ceeding 500 square miles, while most of the rest 
may be regarded as territorial magnates in charge 
of small domains. The Government of India 
exercises control over 175 of these States and the 
different Provincial Governments over the rest. 

Benefits Conferred on Indian States by the 
British Government 

It is an undeniable fact that the Indian 
Princes ruling over large territories have received 
certain very substantial benefits from their 
connection with the British Government which 
should have the effect of securing their loyalty. 
The services of officers of the British Govern¬ 
ment have often been placed at their disposal 
for assessing their land revenue and for setting 
their houses in order. Organised bands of 
criminals which after committing crimes in the 
States have taken refuge in British territories 
have been extradited—a service which they have 
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reciprocated. In times of famine, they have been 
assisted with loans by the British Government. 
Debts have often been cancelled when they have 
been unable to repay them. Some of the less 
rich States have been assisted to develop small 
railway systems of their own. Formerly when 
India used to depend on opium for a substantial 
part of her revenue, the British Government 
used to remit to the Indian States in which it 
was cultivated part of the duty levied on opium 
that was exported. Such subjects of the Indian 
States as.travel abroad or settle in foreign 
countries receive the same kind and amount of 
protection from the British consuls as that 
afforded to British Indians. Subjects of Indian 
States are also eligible for even highly paid posts, 
such as those in the cadre of the Indian Civil 
Service. 

The establishment of British sovereign¬ 
ty has made the position of the Indian Princes, 
Rulers and Chiefs secure. If, unlike their 
predecessors, they are prevented from attacking 
their neighbours, the latter too, in their turn, 
are no longer permitted to attack them. In the 
old days, there was the ever-present risk of some 
strong central power swallowing the smaller and 
the weaker of the potentates. That menace has 
disappeared with the establishment of the British 
Government in India. 

Above all, the alarm caused by Lord 
Dalhousie’s doctrine of “ lapse ” by which, in 
default of natural heirs, the British Government 
resumed State territories, was allayed when an 
undertaking was given that all rulers would 
be permitted to secure succession to their 
gadis by the well-established and legally recog¬ 
nised custom of adoption. 

If the misdeeds of any ruler become intoler¬ 
able, the rights of the lawful heir are preserved 
either by the appointment of an Indian Regency 
or the administration of the State by Britisn 
officers till such time as the ruler in question is 
in a position to assume full responsibility. This 
procedure was adopted even when there was an 
armed rebellion, as was the case in the State of 
Manipur in 1891. 

Then again, in order that the younger 
generation may be properly equipped to discharge 
their responsibilities, a number of educational 
institutions for the sons of Princes, Rulers and 
Chiefs has been established in different parts 
of India, such as the Maj r o College at Ajmere, 
the Daly College at Indore and the Aitchison 
College at Lahore. While it is not contended 
that they have fulfilled all the hopes of their 
founders, there cannot be much doubt that they 
are doing good work and have established good 


feelings between the Indian Princes and the 
British administration. 

The richer and larger among the Indian 
States maintain special troops for Imperial 
service whose organisation and training arc 
supervised by British officers lent for the purpose. 
They are under the direct command of the 
rulers themselves which flatters their vanity. 
These State troops have taken part with credit 
in military operations and on some occasions 
they have done so under the direct personal 
command of the Rulers themselves. 

The Other Side of the Shield 

We have to remember that a majority of 
these considerations apply to the larger and more 
important Indian States, which number about 
twenty only. What is often overlooked is that 
the Rulers must feel some discomfort when they 
remember that ultimately their status is one 
of subordination, to which they have to reconcile 
themselves as best they can. It. is true that they 
are driven oh a very light rein, but if they mis¬ 
behave, if they give expression in any very 
marked degree to any inclination of over-riding 
the ordinary laws of decency or propriety—a 
temptation to which some among them succumb 
now and then—they are at once pulled up, which 
of course is what one expects any civilised over- 
lord to do. 

Sir John Strachey in Chapter XXIV of his 
India: Its Administration and Progress has given 
us an idea of the doings of some of the Indian 
Princes and the action taken against them by 
Government, to which the reader is yd erred if 
he feels interest in the matter. Within recent 
times, the cases of Nabha, Ilolkar and Alwar 
are probably the most noteworthy of them all. 
But any drastic action on the part of the Para¬ 
mount Power causes resentment not only in the 
Prince who is taken to task, however much in 
the wrong, but also among his brother rulers. 

Then again, the officers deputed by the 
British Government, the only reason for whose 
presence in Indian States is presumably to tighten 
up the administrative machinery to secure effi¬ 
ciency, arc often misunderstood when they try 
to do their duty conscientiously. It is also a 
fact that some among them, conscious of the 
backing of the British Government, do not al¬ 
ways display that tact which, while saving the 
“ face ” of the Prince, also forces on him a 
particular line of action. 

The sense of gratitude springing from the 
appreciation of services rendered cannot always 
be said to be strong enough to make the Princes 
totally forget those other occasions when they 
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liiive either been prevented from doing what 
they desired or been compelled to do what they 
did not relish. 

The present writer, 'however, has not the 
slightest intention to convey the impression 
that a majority of the Indian Princes are men 
who have to be kept under perpetual check and 
control or that those among them who are 
now and again compelled to act according to 
the wishes of the Paramount Power are dis¬ 
contented to the extent that they become 
disloyal in their attitude. 

Gratefulness of Indian Princes and Rulers 

While there are model rulers among the 
Indian Princes and Chiefs, the majority were 
and are a pleasure-loving, extravagant set of 
men whose one aim in life is to get as much 
enjoyment out of it as possible. Under British 
protection, such men are not called upon to 
exert themselves to any extent to retain their 
position and are left free to enjoy life in what¬ 
ever fashion they choose so long as* they do not 
misbehave themselves in too outrageous a 
manner. 

In the bad old days, if the Indian ruler 
made himself too obnoxious, lie could always 
be removed by a revolution or by assassina¬ 
tion. Apprehensions of dethronement through 
a successful rebellion engineered by an ambi¬ 
tious and energetic relative or subject or of 
assassination by an intriguing and treacherous 
rival no longer make his days miserable or his 
nights sleepless. 

The presence of the British Government has 
made such things an impossibility, for which 
the Indian Princes, as a class, are grateful. 
Though, now and again, the more reckless 
among them are called ‘to account when they 
exceed all bounds, the continuance of the British 
rule in India is to their interest and advantage. 
They appreciate its utility from this point of 
view and it: is to their interest to maintain the 
status qwo. 

The war afforded Indian Princes as a class 
a good chance of showing their*gratefulness and 
they were not backward in availing themselves 
of it. It is also not quite incorrect to suggest 
that, in the case of the more fortunate among 
them, the opportunities afforded by the war 
of coming before the public eye in and outside 
India, of cutting a figure in military dress and, 
in a word, of getting out of the rut of their 
ordinary life where they are surrounded by 
courtiers and sycophants and emerging into a 
larger life were most welcome to them. 

The exact measure of the sacrifices made 


by them has been indicated very aptly if 
cynically by the author who, writing under the 
pseudonym of A1 Cart-hill, says on page 263 of 
his Lost Dominion that 

“the Indian Princes rallied round the Government. Some 
of them served personally on the staff, and all of them 
lavished the blood and treasure of their subjects.” 
(Italics ours). 

Indian Rulers As “Foreigners” 

Rather interesting light is thrown on one of 
the reasons why the rulers of the Indian States 
were so lavish of their money and the lives of 
their subjects in order to help Britain in the 
last war by what Sir John Strachey has said 
more than once in his India : Its Administra¬ 
tion and Progress. In Chapter XXIV of this 
book, in which lie gives an account of the Indian 
States, he points out that, with the disruption 
of the Moghul Empire after the death of 
Aurangzeb in 1707, there was a scramble for 
its fragments which lasted throughout the 
greater part of the 18th and the earlier part 
of the 19th century and that the Marathas, the 
Muslim powers of South India and the English 
participated in it. Continuing he says : 

“The larger share of the gain fell to the English, 
but the other competitors had no better titles than our 
envn. All alike were foreigners in the countries for 
which they were contending.” 

The proof Sir John Strachey advances for 
his opinion is that Hyderabad with a predomi¬ 
nantly Hindu population is ruled by a 
Mussalman and Kashmir with a predominantly 
Mussulman jKipulation by a Hindu, the rulers 
in both cases not being natives of the countries 
they govern. Similarly, the three more impor¬ 
tant Maratha States of Gwalior, Indore and 
Baroda are ruled by chiefs who, in his language 
“ are entirely foreign to the people.” In the 
words of another official, Sir Lepel Griffin : 

“They are the representatives of the predatory 
hordes wliieh, until crushed by British arms, turned the 
fertile plains of Central India into a wilderness. These 
Maratha dynasties have nothing in common with the 
people they govern. Their race is different, and their 
language is not understood.” 

It. is also pointed out that the population 
of the three Maratha States is nearly six 
million and that, except the descendants of the 
rulers and their followers, there are no Marathas 
in them. 

If the opinion advanced by Sir John 
Strachey and Sir Lepel Griffin with reference 
to the larger States is accepted as correct, what 
follows is that the rulers of the smaller States 
may be regarded as either the descendants of 
their more prominent followers or of military 
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adventurers of alien origin who, with their fol¬ 
lowers, settled down in areas where they found 
an unwarlike and submissive population ready 
to pay them tribute either to escape oppression 
or in return for such protection as was afforded 
by these men. 

It is not contended that this is true of every 
Indian State. What is maintained is that 
generally speaking, the old mentality has not 
quite disappeared and that there is not present 
that sympathy for the ruled which would induce 
the rulers to look on the lives of their subjects 
as precious. To put it bluntly, many Indian 
rulers even now tend to look on their subjects 
as so much property which they can use in ways 
which seem good in their eyes. Once this is 
admitted, we can immediately see that the Indian 
Princes, Chiefs and Rulers would not show much 
hesitation in placing the services of their sub¬ 
jects at the disposal of Government or in making 
pecuniary contributions to the war chest out of 
the revenues realised from them. One of the 
reasons for doing so would be their conviction 
that their subjects existed for their benefit and 
that they were perfectly justified in utilising 
them to either advance their own interests or to 
conserve what they had already secured. 

Indian Rulers and the Lure of Honours 

As to whether there were other motives 
which explain the co-operation of the Princes, the 
following extract from page 16 of a long-for¬ 
gotten book entitled India : As It Ought To Be, 
written by Major William Hough and published 
from London by Messrs. W. Thacker and Co., in 
1853, throws an interesting side-light on the 
matter. The author, a military officer, as his 
title shows, was, in his own language, for “ many 
years a Deputy Judge Advocate General/’ In 
his book he suggested the introduction of certain 
improvements in the administration of India 
basing them on the experience he had gathered 
during his stay in our country. 

Writing on the abolition of Suttee and in¬ 
fanticide in areas under British administration, 
the author recommended certain steps towards it 
in Indian States, large and small, and in that 
connection observed, 

“To commemorate such an event as the abolition 
of Suttee in these independent states, there should be a 
medal of gold struck to be given to the Rajahs and 
different chiefs who have so humanely abolished Suttee, 
and another for the abolition of infanticide. This 
would induce those who have not as yet given in their 
adhesion to the measure of abolition in the case of 
Suttee, to agree to issue proclamations similar to that 
made by the Raiah of Jodhpoor. Let the Court of 
Directors direct tne Government of India to issue a 
public notification af the names of the Rajahs who 


have given in their adhesion, and send a copy of the 
notification to each of the Native States.” 

The same psychology was operative during 
the period under review, as is evident from the 
adoption of a similar policy by the Government 
of India in the distribution of honours during 
and after the last war. 

The Indian who knows something of the 
psychology of the generality of the rulers of 
Indian States, is confirmed in this opinion when 
he finds that on January 1, 1919, fifteen ruling 
Princes and Chiefs received permanent increases 
in their permanent salutes and six increased 
personal salutes. In other cases, particular titles 
which had been personal ones were made here¬ 
ditary. Among the less important Rulers were 
distributed 5 K. C. B., 6 K. C. 'I., 8 C. S. I., 
4 K. C. I. E., 28 C. I. E. and Knighthoods. A 
particular chief was invested with the powers 
of a Ruling Chief eleven months after the dis¬ 
tribution of the above awards. At that time, 
rumours, may be unfounded, were current that 
the ruler concerned had to prove to the satisfac¬ 
tion of those who make recommendations for the 
bestowal of honours, the worth of the contribu¬ 
tions 'he had made before he could obtain what 
lie bad so eagerly looked forward to. 

With these facts before us, we cannot but 
hold that these honours were bestowed only be¬ 
cause they are inducements, and very powerful 
inducements at that, for not only rewarding but 
ensuring the loyalty of the recipients. It is not 
implied that work of a different type did not 
secure recognition. What is suggested is that 
war-work in those days brought in returns more 
quickly and more generously than other varie¬ 
ties of perhaps equally important service from 
the humanitarian point of view. 

Undoubtedly, loyalty of a sort was there, but 
it needed buttressing by other motives, appeals 
to which were not overlooked by Government. 
If it did not look like irreverence, one would be 
tempted to modify a line from the Scriptures 
and say “ Truly the Princes had not served the 
British Government in vain.” 

f 

Loyalty of the Lesser Rulers & the Great 
Land-Owners 

We have so long been considering the case 
of the Indian Princes who rule over large areas 
but these,, as stated previously, are not at all 
numerous. 

According to an estimate made on the eve 
of the last war, a third of the Indian Princes 
were drawing less than Rs. 10,000 a year from 
their States. The smaller among these are con¬ 
tent to live in squalid splendour on incomes 
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which are obviously insufficient for leading the 
life they do. They have their petty ambitions 
and their petty jealousies. Nearly all of these 
have a keen desire to stand in the good graces 
of the official world. 

These provided an excellent agency for 
conducting war propaganda of the intenser type 
within their own jurisdiction where British law 
does always run and where, if it does, the sub¬ 
jects know only too well the consequences which 
follow from disobedience to the ruler, specially 
when he is out to help the Sirkar. 

That the work such people did was to the 
satisfaction of the British officials may be in¬ 
ferred from what Sir Michael O’Dwycr has 
said of the Punjab Princes. He did not fail to 
ensure their loyalty and that of their successors 
in any similar contingency which might arise 
in future by the distribution of the favours they 
prized most in life. The recognition they 
received from the King-Emperor through his 
agency is described in the following terms on 
page 230 of his India : As I Knew*It. 

" It was my privilege to assist in obtaining for them 
(Punjab Princes) from the King-Emperor generous and 
appropriate recognition in the form of additions to 
their honours and dignities, to their titles and salutes.' 
the grant df high military rank and other privileges 
which they appreciate." 

The great land-owners who almost invari¬ 
ably lead lives of luxury and ease on the 
unearned increments of land were, in those days, 
only too conscious that the transfer of India 
from British to some other pow r cr would imply 
a thorough overhauling of the existing system 
for the collection of rent, if not a total scrapping 
of it. And this, if it came, would involve the 
loss of their advantageous position. In fact, the 
maintenance of the status quo, on which their 
financial stability depended, was as much to their 
interest as to that, of the Princes, the Ruling 
Chiefs and the princelets. They were also as 
avid of honours granted by Government as the 
other classes of people referred to already. They, 
too, used their local influence in helping 
Government. • 

The reader should not, however, allow him¬ 
self to think that it is (he view of the present 
writer that considerations such as those mention¬ 
ed above were operative in every instance in 
evoking that loyalty of the Indian Princes, the 
Ruling Chiefs and the land-owning magnates on 
which so much emphasis has been laid by officials. 
There is not much doubt that in many cases and 
specially where Indian Rulers of the larger States 
were coneerned, there was an outburst of a 
genuine feeling of loyalty one of the reasons 


of which, in the opinion of many, was the 
personal loyalty to our King-Emperor which had 
been evoked by Their Majesties’ graciousness. 
But it is also equally true that other factors 
played their part in rallying them to the defence 
of the British Empire and that, in t'he case of 
many of them, less worthy motives stimulated 
their enthusiastic support of the war effort. 

II 

Why Indian 'Industrialists & Commercial 
Magnates Helped Britain 

Reasons of a totally different type were 
responsible for the co-operation offered by Indian 
industrialists and commercial magnates to 
Britain. These were shrewd enough to under¬ 
stand that a European war on a large scale in 
which nearly all the major powers were involved 
was likely to be a long one. In addition to 
destruction of life, industries engaged in the 
manufacture of goods exported to India were 
certain to feel the strain. The production of 
such goods was bound to be slowed down and 
an appreciable fall in the amount imported to 
India was inevitable. They knew only too well 
that this tendency would be, further strengthened 
by limited shipping space, which would be re¬ 
quired by Government for carrying soldiers and 
military stores to different fronts. This would 
lead to a rise in the prices of imported goods. 
Here was an opportunity, which might, not recur 
in the course of the next century, of starting 
new and profitable industries in India to supply 
her internal needs. 

Similarly, Indians engaged in commerce, 
banking and in business generally felt that, at 
least for the duration of the war, they had 
little to fear from the formidable competition 
of non-Indian firms whose larger capital, better 
organisation and greater efficiency had made 
things difficult for them. 

The war led to an immense demand for all 
sorts of things which began to be made in India. 
High prices were paid for them and immense 
profits earned, nearly the whole of which was 
absorbed by the industrial and commercial sec¬ 
tions. Part of these profits was invested in War 
Loans and part, spent in building new factories 
and mills or in extending them. The only 
grievance Indian industry had was that it did 
not get the amount of Government orders it 
believed it was entitled to. 

These, hard-headed businessmen wanted to 
build up their business and to consolidate it in 
such a way as to be able to face non-Indian 
competition after the war. They also hoped that 
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by that time they would have acquired sufficient 
influence to be able to induce the British ad¬ 
ministration to adopt a policy which would give 
them lomc sort of protection at least against 
non-British foreign competition. 

Further, we have to remember that Indian 
businessmen, had invested all they could afford 
in industries and commerce and had built up their 
business in many cases after generations of 
strenuous labour. They had faced many a trial 
and had at last attained a secure position. 
Necessary adjustments with British capitalism 
had been made and every one of them had either 
found or created a niche for himself in the com¬ 
mercial or industrial sphere. Any change in the 
Government would mean an over-turning of the 
system into -which they had fitted themselves 
after much toil. It might mean the incursion 
into the field they had made their own, of new 
business working under new policies. There was 
the risk that they might even be frozen out of 
business altogether or be compelled to curtail 
their activities within narrower boundaries, which 
would, in its turn, imply material loss of profit. 

It was to the interest of Indian business 
that Britain should win so that it might not lose 
the position it had already acquired. There was 
also the added inducement that it might be able 
to extend the field of its operations by capturing 
at least part of the market hitherto monopolised 
by non-Indians. It was only natural that Indian 
business, specially of the large scale type, should 
offer Britain all the assistance that lay in its 
power. These were the factors which very 
largely explain the co-operation and help ren¬ 
dered to Britain by these classes of Indians. 

Ill 

Loyalty of the Non-Political Middle Class 
Intelligentsia 

Then, as now, the middle class intelligentsia 
could be divided into two broad sections. There 
were first those who took little interest in 
politics and that only in a theoretical way and 
secondly those who actively participated in the 
day-to-day politics of the country and who may 
be regarded as constituting the back-bone of 
Political India. 

People who belonged to the first category 
were always desirous of remaining in the good 
books of Government so as to share the rewards 
it distributed among those who were in its 
favour. Those coming under the second group 
were generally drawn from the independent pro¬ 
fessional classes, a majority of them being law¬ 
yers and journalists. Doctors, engineers, 


teachers and businessmen were also to be found 
among them, though these were generally 
smaller in number. 

The Position of Britain from the Indian 
Point of View 

The continuous co-operation offered to 
Britain by the non-political section of the 
educated middle classes in the last war was 
explained by most Englishmen as being due to 
their appreciation of benefits conferred and 
received. Peace and justice, education and 
medical relief are undeniably the gift of Britain 
to India. The railways, the canals and, in 
some parts of India, the irrigation system are 
some of the material benefits flowing from 
India’s connection with Britain. 

What is overlooked by such people is that 
the British] are birds of passage, that they have 
never denied that they are here temporarily, 
that, they are exiles whose aim is to get back 
to their native land as early as they can. As 
open and ,confessed aliens, their influence and 
probably their presence, however beneficial, 
must always be disliked and in fits of nation¬ 
wide passion they may even be vilified and 
spumed, (hough they may not deserve it on each 
and every oeeasion. This condemnation may 
take an ugly form if, as aliens, they make blund¬ 
ers of the type of the Jalliamvalabagh tragedy, 
pcimit the adoption of objectionable methods in 
recruitment, as in the last war, or use what 
Indians may consider over-strict repressive 
methods for the restoration of law and order. 

The student of human nature will agree 
with the writer that the benefits mentioned above, 
precious as they most undoubtedly are, had, 
when the last, war broke out, been so long before 
India that, their novelty having worn off, they 
had come to be regarded as among the normal 
things of life. To understand the real situation, 
the Englishman will have to place himself in 
the position of the educated middle-class Indian 
and to see things through his eyes and, let us 
admit, with his prejudices, as permanent elements 
in his intellectual make-up. 

Sir J. Bampfylde Fuller, Lieutenant- 
Governor of the now defunct province of East 
Bengal and Assam, laid his finger, probably un¬ 
consciously, on the sore spot when he generalised 
the situation in his very wise observation, “ An 
alien rule cannot but be disliked however great 
the personal esteem that may be won by its 
officers.” The benefits had come but the country 
had received them from alien hands. 

Sir Bampfylde, if he had been able to pene¬ 
trate still more deeply into Indian psychology, 
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would have said that the dislike to alien rule 
was due to the undeniable fact that the presence 
of foreigners was the best possible proof of the 
contention that Indians as a race are inferior to, 
or, if it pleases some of us, not comparable with, 
Europeans as a race. The Indian or, for the 
matter of that, any subject race the national 
consciousness of which has been roused and which 
is determined to assert itself, will admit willing¬ 
ly that certain individuals belonging to the ruling 
race may be superior to certain individuals be¬ 
longing to the race under political bondage. 
But it will never admit that the ruling race as 
a race is superior to the ruled race as a race. 
And the reason for this is not only that it is 
the truth but also that it is more than likely 
that, certain individuals of the subject race may 
be and often are superior to certain individuals 
belonging to the governing race. 

It was the presence of feelings such as 
these, naturally enough to be found among the 
middle class intelligentsia, which induces the 
writer to think that gratitude for the benefits 
conferred by British rule did not play any very 
important part in calling forth the co-operation 
of even non-political educated Indians. 

It is not, however, suggested that every one 
of them took the trouble of analysing these 
sentiments or of tracing the vague feelings of 
antagonism they undoubtedly entertained to¬ 
wards the British administration to their very 
roots. The only points the present writer wishes 
to emphasise arc the presence of these feelings, 
the reasons for their existence and the general 
effect they, had in determining the attitude of 
those who entertained them towards India’s war 
effort in support of the British cause. 

The Litre of Service. 

With regard to the so-called loyalist section 
of the middle-class intelligentsia, we should 
remember that one of the ways in which 
they showed their loyalty to Government was 
by seeking and securing their inclusion in the 
machinery for war propaganda created by 
it. This was etcy, as they were generally 
known to the higher officials or got into 
touch with them through their friends or 
relatives already in the employment or in the 
good graces of Government. While it is not 
suggested that people of this type had little 
if any sympathy with Britain in her life and 
death struggle, it is maintained that the most 
powerful motive which led them to participate 
in these activities consisted in their desire to 
win official favour which, later on, they proposed 


to exploit for securing Government patronage in 
some form or other. 

The policy of the British Government to 
employ Indians in the less responsible and hence 
less lucrative posts had led inevitably to their 
gradual promotion to some of the more respon¬ 
sible and more lucrative ones. The perseverance 
of the more educated sections of the middle 
classes had brought this about and every year 
larger numbers among them were preparing 
themselves for such positions. As was to be ex¬ 
pected, the expenditure involved was large; 
energy, intelligence and a certain amount of 
influence were also necessary to ensure success. 
The majority of the service-hunters were the 
wards or sons of Indian officials already well- 
placed in life. 

By the time the war had broken out, India 
had a particular class of men who had served the 
British administration for years and some for 
generations and who wanted their children to 
follow in their footsteps. The maintenance of 
the British administration by which they had 
profited so much was a sine qua non with this 
section of the intelligentsia. These were on the 
whole well-to-do and wielded great influence 
over the middle classes to whom economic 
security specially in the shape of a post under 
Government or some semi-government organisa¬ 
tion represented the summum bonum of life. 

The one ambition of the service-hunting 
lower middle classes, educated but less well- 
educated and weaker economically than the 
Indian official class, was somehow to attain the 
position already reached by their more fortun¬ 
ate brethren with whom they had many things 
in common, including identity of culture and 
race and, very often, ties of relationship. These, 
too, therefore held the same views about India’s 
duty to Britain as the others just referred to and 
did what they could to assist her in her war 
effort. 

The one outstanding grievance of the middle 
classes had been that careers as commissioned 
officers in the Indian Army had been denied to 
them. The pronouncement of Mr. Montagu 
that this would no longer be the case increased 
their enthusiasm. The reaction of course came 
later on when they realised the microscopic 
number of vacancies in the commissioned ranks 
made available in the army for people of their 
class. 

The contention of the present writer is that 
the loyalty manifested by this class of men was 
largely due to the motive of ensuring their 
economic security after the termination of the 

war. 
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The Itch fob Titles 

No discussion of the loyalty of the non¬ 
political section of the middle classes can, how¬ 
ever, be regarded as complete which fails to 
take into account that small, well-to-do and 
influential section of it which, though not as well- 
off as the bigger landlords, is yet in such easy 
circumstances as not to be compelled to earn 
its living. Under this class would come men 
who, in the language of slang, had made their 
pile generally in medium scale business, success¬ 
ful money-lenders and such other people desirous 
of standing well in the eyes of the public and 
who, instead of earning its esteem, love and 
respect by service, generally have recourse to 
what is considered the easier method of doing so 
by securing Government titles. 

There cannot be much doubt that, in the 
days with which we are concerned, Government 
titles did confer honour and prestige on their 
recipients. Nor is it incorrect to say that a 
majority of the title-hunters were not always 
very highly educated men sensitive to public 
opinion. People of this type were always to 
be found hanging around highly-placed officials 
and going out of their way to offer their co- • 
operation to Government in all possible ways 
open to them—a fact noticed and commented on 
by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in his Aicakeninq 
of India. 

What great attractions Government titles 
had for this type of men may be inferred from 
the fact that when, in the opening stages of the 
non-co-operation movement, the Congress passed 
a resolution calling upon title-holders to give up 


their titles, the response was so poor as to 
justify the observation of an English member of 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council that “a mere 
sprinkling (of title holders) complied with this ” 
(direction of abjuring their titles). 

The war presented a unique opportunity to 
men of this type. Nor did Government show any 
remissness in utilising their services to the fullest 
possible extent. They were included in almost 
every committee of every organisation that was 
created for encouraging India’s war effort. 
Every opportunity presented to them for this 
kind of work was eagerly embraced by them. 
In carrying on the work to which they had been 
summoned and to which they responded enthu¬ 
siastically, these people exploited to the full the 
influence and, in many cases, the hold they had 
on their countrymen. And the rewards reaped 
were more than abundant. 

Sir Michael O’Dwyer has told us. in his 
memoirs l India : As I Knew It, p. 224) the 
various ways in which the labours of such people 
were recognised by Government. * 

‘‘The rewards were.Indian title* of honour 

front ‘ Raja ’ and ‘ Nawah ’ down to ‘ Rai Sahib ’ and 
‘ Kluin Sahib,’ robes of honour, swords of honour, guns, 
revolvers, complimentary sanatls (parchment rolls) in¬ 
scribed 'with the name and services of the recipient, 
cash rewards, grants of Government Jand, of revenue- 
free land to individuals.’’ 

Such recognition by Government ensured the 
support of people of this type and they were 
loyal to it all through the war. 

[To be continued) 





THE WAR: WHAT NEXT ? 


By SUBHINDRA PRAMANIK 



Slowly but surely the War is entering into its 
deadliest phase. It is, however, still doubtful 
if it will be a prelude to the final close-up. The 
lightening speed and ferocity of the Nazi blitz 
created an erroneous impression even in 
informed and advanced circles that the War 
will be the shortest in ‘history as it will be 
catastrophic in speediest and heaviest loss of 
men and materials in terms of time and space. 
But those who tried to critically examine and 
understand the tremendous historic forces at 
work and the vast potential resources that will 
be increasingly hurled against each other by the 
warring parties, thought otherwise. They had 
no illusions about the far-reaching character of 
the War that is destined to be the longest and 
widest yet in history. They realised too well 
that the War will cover the two Hemispheres 
and develop into a real World War in its all- 
embracing sense and release terrific forces to 
make and unmake history for a long time? to 
come. The threatening blitz of the Nazi war 
machine has long lost its sharpes edge as it 
struck against the steel wall of the Soviet 
people’s resistance. The long-drawn nature of 
the war is now crvstal-clear. 


Bold Action Needed 

But the War can be well shortened to the 
decisive advantage of the anti-Fascist forces. 

As the military situation is today, ere long the 
Nazis and the Japanese may be compelled to 
fight a decisive war which will shake then 
stranglehold on the occupied Europe and Asia to 
its very foundation. But that will much depend 
on the bold and timely initiative of the British 
and American Forces in coming swiftly and in¬ 
creasingly to the military aid of their valiant 
Allies, Russia and China, who are so long 
bearing the main brunt of the Axis offensives 
and inflicting in their turn heavy punishments 
on the Fascist blflod-hoands. A realistic estima¬ 
tion of the military and political situation calls 
for that decisive action on the part of Britain 
and U. S. A. at this most critical phase of the 
war. It has been maintained by all enemies of 
Fascism that no price is too heavy to-free the 
occupied Europe from the unspeakable barbari-* gie positions and the initiative of dealing 
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as it will save mankind from "far-heavier and 
continued sufferings and from the nightmare of 
a devastating war that seems never to end. No 
doubt, it will entail risks. But are there no 
greater or even equal risks in postponing the 
fateful clash indefinitely and facing it at a dis¬ 
tant date ? No one will dare answer it even in 
a hesitant negative at the lowest estimation of 
the increasing forces and resources of the Axis 
Powers due to the occupation of strategic posi¬ 
tions, valuable territories and sources of slave 
labour. The highest order of German efficiency 
and organisation, scientific genius and technical 
skill may w r ell combine to recover the losses and 
increase the production to counterbalance to a 
great extent the over-increasing production of 
the United Nations. The brighter prospect of a 
speedier termination of the deadly war is well 
worth the risks such a course may entail. 

Fundamental Fact of Military Situation 

* The fundamental fact of the military 
situation today is that the spearhead of the Axis 
forces, the major part of the Fascist military 
machine, the most efficient and ferocious of the 
Nazi gang are engaged for a pretty long time 
in a terrific clash of blood and iron on a two 
thousand mile front and over, with the spear¬ 
head of the Allies forces, the astounding might 
of the Red Russia. So far, Hitler has 
paid loo costly a price for his treacherous and 
reckless attack on the First Socialist Republic 
of the Toilers of the World. According to the 
Berlin correspondent of the Swiss newspaper 
hamtuf, German military circles admitted 
in March, 1942, that qne and a half million 
soldiers were killed and wounded in Russia. A 
large number of officers and generals also lost 
their lives and fighting capacity. Whatever may 
be the actual figure, the losses are admittedly 
heavy on both sides. Germany made great pre¬ 
parations during winter. Yet the much-boasted 
spring offensives have been hurled back in im¬ 
portant sectors with fearful punishments. In 
spite of the loss of Kerch, the Red Army under 
the ablest leadership of Timoshenko still retains 
the advantage of occupying a number of strate¬ 


gies of the Nazi terrorism and liberate the 
oppressed peoples from the life-crushing yoke 
of tiie pro-Fascist Japanese militarists. But a 
decisive action at this stage may, however, well 
lighten that heavy burden in its actual outcome, 


counter-attacks with considerable effect on the 
battered Nazi army. Yet it is not inconceivable 
that Hitler may well gain some initial successes, 
though at the cost of heavier losses. The blood¬ 
thirsty dictator is evidently frightened by the 
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disastrous consequences of his own action that 
has recoiled on his crazy head with equal force 
and possibilities of greater disasters. From all 
available reports it seems, Hitler has a growing 
feeling that Should he not be able to crush Russia, 
or, at. least, break the backbone of its recovering 
and striking potentiality for a considerable time, 
he may lose the war in Europe, which inevitably 
means his ruin and the end of the Fascist 
military power. That Red terror has become 
almost a nightmare with 'him. 'It is visible in 
his own speech, which has lost its former vigour, 
fanatical fervour and endless boasting. His 
reckless gamble of fraud and force which 
secured truimph after triumph so easily in the 
occupied Europe owing to the aiding and abetting 
of pro-Fascist elements and anti-Soviet imperial¬ 
ists, received its first, check in Russia. Hitler, 
who grew more and more reckless with the drink 
of easy victories, got his life’s shock in the land 
of the communists whom he so thoroughly hated. 
Each failure and each retreat of his “ invincible ” 
army has added to that hate. It would be, 
therefore, not at all surprising if Hitler is today 
determined to smash through the Soviet resist¬ 
ance, no matter how heavy a price he might have 
to pay for it. 

Will the Allies See the Dangers Ahead ? 

No doubt, the valiant Red Army will 
effectively withstand the more violent onslaughts 
of the Nazi military machine. No doubt, it is 
beyond the powers of any Hitler to crush a 
jveople of 200 millions who are not only well- 
prepared to meet any emergency but also 
passionately determined, more than any other 
country, to defend their liberty, the hard-earned 
present and a brighter future, at all costs. There 
is also a possibility that Russia may well resist, 
the Nazis and ultimately give them a smashing 
defeat single-handed, if ever she is really forced 
to that position. But it is only a possibility. 
It is well to remember that any over-estimation 
of that possibility is fraught with far graver 
consequences than what is yet realised by 
Britain and America. If Hitler succeeds in his 
attempt even to a limited extent, which possi¬ 
bility can not be altogether ruled out, it will 
surely endanger not only the Soviet Union but 
also the United Nations and the anti-Fascist 
cause of the world forces. In that eventuality, 
it is almost unthinkable even at the highest 
estimation of the combined forces of Britain 
and U. 8. A. that they will be able to stem 
the tide of the Nazi advance which is 
likely to gather an irresistible force by that 
time -with colossal resources and manpower at 


its command. So the question is not whether 
Russia will be able to resist and defeat the 
Nazis single-handed in Europe. But the crucial 
question is, what advantage the Allies are going 
to take of this most favourable military 
situation. It is extremely dangerous to rely on 
any speculation of this nature and lose valuable 
time in waiting and preparing for a future on¬ 
slaught which may be well overtaken and 
disorganised by an earlier disaster. When the 
stake is so high, it will be, indeed, a reckless 
gamble to build any long-term war plan on that 
doubtful basis of an early Soviet success or a 
Nazi set-back. It would be far wiser to take 
the military situation as it is. 

China—the Centre of Gravity 

In Asia, the centre of gravity of the military 
conflict has shifted from the gates of Australia 
and India to the far-eastern Pacific, to the 
battered land of the valiant Chinese people. 
With the occupation of Singapore and Malaya, 
East Indies and Burma, the sinking of ships in 
the Bay of Bengal and stray bombings of some 
widely-separated places from the shores of 
Ceylon to the borders of Assam and Bengal, the. 
threat of a Japanese invasion seemed to be 
imminent. But a realistic estimation of the 
military situation in Asia in relation to that of 
Europe did not quite warrant or justify that, 
course. In a much earlier article in The Modern 
Review (March, 1941), I concluded from my 
analysis of the forces in the Pacific that 

‘‘Japan may be driven not, only to conclude a non- 
aggression Pact with the U. S. S. R. but/’also t.o settle 
the Chinese question.” 

I pointed as well : 

‘‘The Japanese occupation of strategic positions in 
Indo-China also show that the Japanese military atten¬ 
tion is being drawn elsewhere. The military alliance 
with Italy and Germany is itself a pointer to the 
Japanese aspirations in the East Indies, even possibly 
in Australia and Burma which they may hope to fulfil 
with less difficulty. . . . The ambitious Japan may risk 
even a war with the V. K. A. if it can neutralise Russia 
and come to terms with China.” 

After-events have proved the correctness of 
that forecast beyond my anticipation. Japan, 
however, could not come to terms with China 
but did make ceaseless attempt to coerce Chiang 
Kai-shek to come to terms. The heroic Chinese 
people scorned that offer of a semi-slave’s peace. 
However, the military situation compelled Japan 
not only to neutralise Russia but also China, 
in actual effect, by suspending the China war 
during the greater part of its recent campaign 
in widespread areas. Only during the later 
period of the Burma war Japan had to actively 
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fight the Chinese forces. But that was clearly 
not their seeking. It is China that foiled all its 
unworthy attempt to neutralise the brave people, 
and eame swiftly to the aid of the British army 
in Burma. It was a move worthy of the rising 
Chinese nation. 

China Blocks the Wav of the Japanese 

To China, the defence of Burma Road was, 
indeed, very vita). For Japan it was equally 
important to dose and occupy that gateway. 
The Japanese forces, eventually free from their 
fierce engagements in far-flung areas, turned 
their covetous eyes back to the fertile land of 
China as Tojo increasingly felt the pressing 
necessity of crushing the Chinese resistance 
effectively or compelling China to sue for peace 
un his own terms. He rightly saw that it would 
be extremely hazardous to attempt a large-scale 
invasion of India without dealing with China 
first and consolidating the Japanese position in 
newly-acquired territories. An invasion of a 
vast country like India will be itself an uphill 
task and it will require a very large force, 
indeed, with a very lengthy supply line. It will 
he much more so, if Japan dares att ack I mini 
keeping China in the rear, Australia on its flank, 
against the growing strength of the U. S. A. in 
tlie Pacific and with an inscrutable Red Russia 
aiming a silent but ominous pistol at its very 
heart from Vladivostok with huge forces and 
resources at its back. Tojo, therefore, seems to 
have rightly concluded that India may wait but 
China cannot. That does not, however, mean 
that Tndin will lie immune from air attack in 
the near fifture. The Japanese gangsters may 
also well penetrate into the borders of Assam, 
in particular. That will ho, too, for the purpose 
of closing another gateway under construction 
and not for any immediate purpose of invading 
India. It is also very doubtful if Hitler will 
at all like a speedy Japanese occupation of India 
by its single-handed efforts. That may also stay 
the greedy hands of Tojo till a more favourable 
time. Anyway, the possibility of a large-scale 
invasion of India in the immediate future is 
much less than before. The danger is always 
there, Japan being free to take the initiative. 

Why Japan Fruits China First ? 

The potential menace of Russia all the more 
demands a speedy and favourable conclusion of 
the Chinese campaign. In spite of the non¬ 
aggression Pact, Tojo fears Russia as sure as 
Hitler trembles before the Red spectre. Both 
of them know the worth of the neutrality pact 
which sheer military situation compelled them 


to sign at two different periods of the war much 
to the bewilderment of the uncritical people and 
allied statesmen of slow understanding. The 
pact has not prevented Hitler from tearing it 
to pieces and it will not prevent Tojo from doing 
that at his own time. He will not hesitate for 
a moment if he is only sure that he can deal 
smashing blows through Siberia and get rid of 
the perpetual Soviet menace against the Japanese 
imperialist designs in Asia. But he dares not 
take that risk seeing the unenviable fate of his 
stronger Ally in Europe. So Tojo is much more 
anxious to finish the Chinese campaign before 
the Red Russia can extricate itself from the 
deadly engagement in Europe and come more 
and more effectively to the aid of its oldest 
Ally—China. Tojo knows, it will be an evil day 
for Japan if Stalin ever gets that chance. Mean¬ 
while, he must be up and doing. He must 
blockade China. He must pound the heroic 
people from land, air and sea. He must bombard 
and pillage cities and villages. He must carry 
death and destruction to the heart of the fair 
land of plenty and happiness. The Japanese 
gangsters must be let loose to wreak ven'geance 
on its heroic men and women and children who 
•had the audacity to resist their brutal aggression 
for years together. That becomes clearer and 
clearer as the Japanese forces arc being increas¬ 
ingly concentrated in the plains and valleys, 
marshy and mountainous lands of China in 
Chekiang and Kiangsi and other regions. 

China needs more Seitort of the Allies 
Indeed, China is hitting back the aggressors 
with all its might. No doubt, its heroic people 
and soldiers are no less determined to defend 
their hearth and home than their Russian 
comrades. No doubt, they will not surrender 
but fight every inch of the Japanese advance. 
They will prefer to pass through fiery ordeal 
than submit to a slavery under the Japanese 
yoke. Yet their striking capacity is limited for 
want of mechanised units and modern weapons. 
What is more important is that they very much 
lack in air force. The military situation is, 
indeed, grave and critical according to the recent 
statement of Dr. T. F. Kiang, Director of politi¬ 
cal affairs, Department of the Executive Yuan. 
He has made a fervent appeal to the United 
Nations “ to view the war in Asia in its proper 
perspective ” and realise the danger ahead. 
That is a silent rebuke and' warning at the same 
time. The Allies, therefore,, must be sufficiently 
alive to the seriousness of the Chinese situation. 
For the past mistakes and illusions of its leaders, 
Britain has already paid dearly and lost many 
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valuable and strategic positions. Its tragic 
failure even to defend the only gateway of 
China’s contact with Britain and America, has 
gravely menaced China. It is time the United 
Nations take serious note of it and come swiftly 
to the aid of the valiant Chinese who are fighting 
desperately against heavy odds. Again, the stake 
is, in fact, very great in Asia. If Japan succeeds 
in hurling back the Chinese in narrower and 
narrower interiors to fall back on their decreas¬ 
ing resources and reducing their fighting power 
to safe proportions, it will be far more difficult 
for the United Nations to check the devastating 
march of the Japanese Army over Asia with 
tremendous resources and man-power at their' 
command than it is today. Roosevelt and 
Churchill must see that they might have never 
to face that possibility for their failure to take 
timely action in the most-needed theatres of 
war today. 

Hitler’s Plan must be Forestalled 
These are the fundamental facts of the 
military situation in Europe and Asia, upon the 
correct understanding of which and timely action 
of the Allies will much depend the subsequent 
development of the war. Britain and America 
must pass to offensive actions. The initiative 
of planning and executing attacks must not be 
left in the hands of Hitler and Tojo. Even if 
they fail to effectively cripple the Russian and 
Chinese resistance, they will still have other 
vital theatres of war to choose. They must be 
deprived of that choice. 

A Second Front in Europe 
That can alone be done by a real second 
front in Europe, all-out aid to China and in¬ 
creasing offensives in the Pacific. It is welcome, 
indications to sec Britain to use a huge air force 
to batter the industrial regions of Germany and 
occupied Europe and to give a better account of 
their fighting power in Libya. It is also hearten¬ 
ing to find the U. S. A. Navy and Air Arm 
dealing some hard blows on the dominant 
Japanese Navy in the Coral Sea and Macassar 
Straits and in the Midway battle. It is good 
news too that, some units of the British and 
American Air Forces have reached China. Yet 
all this is not enough to deprive them of the 
initiative. A thousand planes over Germany 
and occupied Europe is no doubt an impressive 
spectacle. But that cannot be yet maintained 
regularly. Indeed, the continued air attack will 
be of great help to the Red Army. But if Hitler 
is to be put in a tight, corner, a real second 
front in Western Europe is the crying need of 
the hour. There are many military spokesmen 


and experts who consider that it is the most 
opportune time to take that great initiative in 
spite of some risk. The immense value of a 
timely and simultaneous attack will not come 
again and again. It will strike terror into the 
hearts of the Nazi army fighting desperately at 
the Russian front. It will tell upon the morale 
of the repressed people of Germany. It will 
stiffen the attitude of France and Turkey to¬ 
wards Germany and hearten the oppressed 
peoples of occupied Europe who would grasp 
the first, chance of an effective revolt. Both the 
military and political situation calls for that 
supreme initiative which may prove decisive in 
turning the table against the fascists. 

Possibility of Unfavourable Develovments 

If Britain and America fails to take that 
initiative, it is quite likely that the situation 
will develop in a direction that may not he veiy 
favourable to Britain, in particular, in the near 
future. It is almost certain that Hitler will fail 
to break •effectively the Soviet resistance. He 
is still making the last desperate, attempt to 
break the backbone of the Red Army. But he 
would soon realise that he will have to fight a 
long-drawn battle in Russia. In that eventual* 
ity, he will have no other alternative than to 
fall back on a defensive war with occasional 
offensive on the Soviet front and to launch a 
major offensive in other directions to bolster up 
the waning Nazi military prestige and to keep 
up the morale of the army and peoples. His 
objective may be to control both the coasts of 
the Red Sea, to dominate Libya and Egypt and 
to smash his way through Iraq and’ Iran to the 
very gates of India. He may use Morocco and 
bases of France and Spain, Crete and 
Dodacanese Islands and occupy Gibraltar when¬ 
ever necessary for the purpose. Simultaneously 
he may also make a supreme attempt to reach 
the Caucasus and the outer frontiers of India 
either directly through the land route, if at all 
possible, or more probably through the Black 
Sea, using bases of Crimea, Bulgaria and 
Roumania as < jumping grounds. That can not 
be done without smashing or driving the Soviet 
Black Sea Fleet and establishing air superiority. 
But an easier and more spectacular march he 
may accomplish to stage through the citadels 
of the British Empire. 

Hitler may Bye pass Turkey 

Turkey, being the natural gateway of Asia, 
will again become the target of diplomatic 
attack and military pressure. Hitler will do 
his. utmost to tempt or coerce Turkey into a 
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closer alliance and at least to persuade her to 
let his array pass through a corridor. If Turkey 
does not give in, as she should not, Hitler may 
not dare attack and turn her into an active 
enemy to the immense advantage of the Allies. 
He may then prefer to byepass Turkey through 
more difficult ways. 

Britain to Fioiit in the Empire 

In that case, Britain will have to fight 
major battles not in the hearts of Germanised 
Europe but in the hearts of the British Empire, 
in Libya and Egypt, Iraq and Iran and even in 
India. India geographically stands today as a 
great barrier between the Nazis and the Japanese 
gangs. The only way to establish valuable 
contacts between them is through India. If that 
materialises, India will be the next target of 
a simultaneous attack by Japan and Germany. 
Till then, To jo seems to be eager to complete the 
process of strangling and isolating China, block¬ 
ading India, occupying Ceylon, and dominating 
the Indian Ocean and even the Arabian Sea as 
far as the Persian Gulf. * 

Bold A- Timely Action Needed 

But a timely and decisive blow on the 
Western Europe may well deprive Hitler of Ins 


only other alternative, disorganise his plan of 
attack, force him to fight fateful battles simul¬ 
taneously on different fronts in the hearts of the 
Nazified Europe, encircled everywhere by hostile 
peoples seething with discontent owing to the 
Nazi terrorism. That may send the Fascists to 
their deserving doom much earlier. Britain lost 
some valuable chances in the past. I pointed 
out at the time of invasion of Greece that an 
earlier military allianee with the Soviet Union 
could have created a formidable bloc of 
Roumania and Yugo-slavia, Bulgaria and Greece 
and even Turkey and saved much of the blood 
and toil of the European peoples and made the 
Nazi advance more costly. The anti-Soviet 
bias stood in the way of common-sense politics 
and military needs. That mistake has been cor¬ 
rected. Better late than never. Other mistakes, 
no less serious, still persists in the dogged 
obstinacy of imperialist outlook and bureaucratic 
attitude, in the slowness and inefficiency of a 
decadent ruling class. A bold initiative is needed 
to galvanise the entire people into action. Anti- 
Fascist peoples must, not fail this time. A second 
front in Europe, a drastic revision of the Colo¬ 
nial policy and an all-out aid to China are the 
crying needs of the hour. 


FIRST INDIAN M. P.-DADABHAI NAOROJI 
An Unique Event of 50 Years Ago 

By ANANDRAO JOSHI 


Fifty years ago an unique event was recorded 
in the constitutional history of England as well 
as of India. The unique event was the election 
of the late Dadabhai Naoroji, “ the Grand Old 
Man of India,” to tlie British Parliament in the 
year 1892 from Central Finsbury. He was the 
first Indian to get the unprecedented honour of 
becoming a member of the British Parliament. 
It is significant to note that during the last fifty 
years only a few Indians (such as Dadabhai 
Naoroji, Bhavanagari, Salialatwala) have been 
able to secure this coveted honour. A few like 
the late W. C. Bonnerjee, Lai Mohan Ghose and 
others contested the election, but their efforts 
were not crowned with success. 

Dadabhai was, indeed, one of the brightest 
jewels of modem India. He was a staunch 
nationalist, a great patriot and a most revered 
leader of his time. To him belonged the honour 
of being the “ first man of India ”—for instance, 
be was the first Indian professor, the first Indian 


member of the Legislative Council, the first 
Indian member of the British Parliament, the 
first Indian member of the Royal Commission, 
the first president of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress from the Parsi community, the first Indian 
to preside over the Congress on three occasions, 
and was also the oldest president of the Congress 
to survive. 

Dadabhai visited England on many occa¬ 
sions and spent a very active and busy life 
during his long stay there. His first sojourn in 
England was in the year 1855 when, at the age 
of 30, he relinquished his professorship in the 
Elphinsfcone College and as a partner of the 
Cama Brothers of Bombay went to London to 
manage the affairs of their new branch. In 1874 
he became the Dewan of the Baroda State, but 
within two years he had tr resign that post. In 
1885 he became a member of the Bombay Legis¬ 
lative Council. In the same year the Indian 
National Congress was founded, its first session 
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being held at Bombay during the X’mas under 
the presidentship of the late W. C. Bonnerjee. 
Dadabhai was one of the founders and active 
workers of the Congress which, in course of time, 
was destined to become the greatest and the most 
powerful political institution in India ! 

The nation recognised Dadabhai’s services 
by electing him president of the Congress on 
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three occasions, viz., The second session at 
Calcutta in 1886, the ninth session at Lahore 
in 1893 and the twenty-second session again at 
Calcutta in 1906. On this last occasion he was 
81 years old. It was at this momentous session 
that he, for the first time, declared Swaraj to be 
the goal of India. 

Dadabhai contested the Parliamentary 
election on three occasions as a candidate of the 
Liberal Party; but he was successful only at the 
second attempt. The late A. 0. Hume, Sir 
William Wedderburn and other British friends 
of 'India rendered him every possible help in 
these elections. 

Dadabhai’s first attempt at the Parliament¬ 
ary election was in the year 1886 when, at the 
age of 61, he stood as a candidate from Holbourn. 
'Die General Election was held on July 5. 
Dadabhai had very little time to make necessary 
preparations for this election, while his opponent 
held the field. However, it was creditable for 
Dadabhai to hav^e secured as many as 1950 votes 
when his opponent—Col. Duncan won the seat 
with 3651 votes to his credit. 

Six years later Dadabhai contested another 


election—and contested it successfully. He was 
then 67 and this time stood as a candidate from 
Central Finsbury. The election was held on 
July 6, 1892. It was a very tough fight in which 
Dadabhai emerged triumphantly with a narrow 
margin of only three votes. Dadabhai secured 
2959 votes, while his opponent—Capt. F. T. 
Penton got 2956 votes. On November 26 Capt. 
Penton filed a petition demanding a scrutiny, but 
ultimately it was of no avail. 

When the news of Dadabhai’s success at 
the election reached India there was an outburst 
of joy and delight throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. Congratulatory messages 
were sent to Dadabhai, while meetings were held 
at several places in India to congratulate him on 
his unique success. In England too many 
eminent Englishmen expressed their felicitations 
and wished him a bright future as member of 
the Parliament. The Congress which held its 
eighth session at Allahabad in that year passed 
a resolution (No. 16) in which it cordialy 
tendered “ India’s most heartfelt thanks to the 
electors of Central Finsbury for electing Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji their member in the House 
of Commons,” and reiterated its unshaken 
confidence in him. Next year (1893) the 
Congress honoured Dadabhai by re-electing him 
President of the ninth session at Lahore. 

The third and the last attempt was made 
by Dadabhai in the year 1895 when at the age 
of 70 he again stood from his old Liberal consti¬ 
tuency—Central Finsbury. But this time the 
influence of the Liberal Party was on the decline 
and lie was defeated at this election by 805 
votes. Dadabhai obtained 2783 votes,’while his 
opponent—the Hon. Mainwaring secured 3588 
votes. It was in this General Election that, the 
late W. C. Bonnerjee, also a Liberal candidate, 
met his reverse. On the other hand, the late 
Mr. Bhavanagari, a candidate of the Unionist 
Party, won the seat by defeating his Liberal 
rival by 160 votes. 

Dadabhai was born at Bombay on 
September 4, 1825 and lived to enjoy a long life 
of 92 years. Perhaps no other Indian who spent 
his life in the service of his country has been 
favoured with such a long span of life. For full 
sixty years he was in the thick of the battle and 
toiled strenuously for the uplift and progress 
of India. The last ten years he spent in complete 
rest at Versova, a sea-side resort near Bombay. 
But during his fatal illness he was brought back 
to his place of birth where he breathed his last 
on June 30, 1917. 

On the coming July 6, fifty years will be 
completed since the memorable event of Dada- 
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bhai’s election to the Parliament took place, wish and hope that the nation would comme- 
Besides, his twenty-fifth death-anniversary al- morate the memory of this great, son of India 
most coincides with the jubilee day. I earnestly in a suitable manner on the coming 6th July. 


CHINA’S ORDEAL : WILL SHE SURVIVE ? 


By R. A. 

" To conquer Chinn, we lmisl first conquer Man¬ 
churia and Mongolia. To conquer the world, we must 
first conquer China.” 

This is what Baron Tanaka, author ef the 
famous Tanaka Memorial, is supposed to have 
written in 1927. The present, intensification of 
the Japanese attack on China indicates Japan’s 
recognition of tint necessity to crush China as 
the first step towards world domination. How 
China, which has been resisting the aggressors 
for I he past five years, will stand uj^to this latest 
all-out offensive will decide not only the fate of 
the United Nations in the Pacific region but also 
the future of India. The Tanaka Memorial, 
referred to above, is extremely candid on tire 
point. For, it declares unreservedly : 

“ With all the resources of China at our disposal 
wo will conquer India.” 

Having overrun with amazing rapidity a 
vast, territory comprising Malaya, the Dutch 
East Indies, the Philippines and Burma, the 
Japanese have now concentrated attention on 
China. Five years ago when Japanese imperial¬ 
ists first? decided to deprive China of her 
independence, they had hoped that China, ill- 
equipped and politically disunited as she was 
then, would be “ beaten to her knees within 
three, six or nine months.” China’s gallant 
resistance against an enemy far better equipped 
with modem weapons of warfare lias evoked 
the admiration of the world. Faced with the 
threat of national extinction, she shook off her 
age-long slumber and rose to a man under the 
unique leadership of Marshal Chiang Kai-shek 
to heat back the aggressor. 

After having fought China with all her 
might and savage fury for more than four years, 
Japan is not nearer her goal than when she be¬ 
gan the invasion. The London Times writes : 

“Under-armed from the beginning, deprived by the 
fortune of war of their principal arsenals, driven from 
many of their chief lines of communications, lacking 
the vast number of stores and commodities which are 
almost as necessary as arms and munitions for the con¬ 
duct of modern war, they (Chinese) have fought for 
four years against a highly organised and enterprising 
enemy.” 


MAITRA 

What is the secret of this unique power of 
resistance of a nation which lacks an air force, 
a navy and many other up-to-date weapons of 
war ? The answer is furnished by the Chinese 
Consul-General in Calcutta, Mr. C. Pao, in the 
following words : 

“ China’s defence is based on the impenetrable Great 
Wall of China built with flesh and blood of China’s 
sons and daughters, cemented by an unshakable spirit 
of determination.” 

In the earlier stages of the Sino-Japanese 
war, China received only passive sympathies 
from other countries and a limited supply of 
war materials. The occupation of the maritime 
provinces of China by the enemy made it ex¬ 
tremely difficult for the supplies to reach 
Chungking except, via Lashio in Burma along 
the route known as the Burma Road. Lashio is 
the terminus of the Burma Railway. From 
there supplies had to be transported in lorries to 
Chungking, a distance of nearly 700 miles. This 
route, too, was temporarily closed by Britain 
to placate the Japanese. It will thus appear 
that only recently when Japan treacherously and 
unexpectedly struck at Britain and the United 
States that China was acclaimed as a comrade- 
in-arms by the Allies and the need of maximum 
help to her was fully grasped. 

With the fall of Rangoon, the supply base 
for China, and the passing of Burma into 
Japanese hands, China has been cut off from 
the outside world except across desolate regions 
like Tibet, Eastern Turkestan and Mongolia. 
China’s five-year-old war is now nearing its 
climax. Japan has already launched a deter¬ 
mined onslaught against. Chungking, the wartime 
capital of free China, from several directions, 
namely, Yunnan, Chekiang, Hupeh and Honan. 
Though the situation is becoming grave, the 
Chinese are by no means pessimistic-. Their 
view is that there may be a turning point in 
the Pacific by September next when Japanese 
striking power is expected to decline. They also 
expect that by that time the results of the large 
American production programme may begin to 
be evident. • 
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Washington has assured China that under 
Leasc-Lend arrangements American aeroplanes 
and munitions will continue to reach China on 
an ever-increasing scale by air despite the loss 
of the Burma Road. The British Foreign Secre¬ 
tary, Mr. Eden, too, stated recently that the 
fullest possible aid will be made available to 
China. A loan of £50,000,000 had already been 
given to China for war purposes, he added. It 
is obvious that unless supplies are rushed to 
China in time, she will be greatly handicapped 
in the uphill task of fighting a superior enemy. 
The fate of the Allies, including India, is linked 
with that of China so far as war is concerned in 
the Pacific theatre. In this connection the 
possibility of finding an alternative transport, 
route to China is also engaging attention. 
According to Mr. K. Hsuehsui, Director of the 
Transportation Control Bureau of the National 
Military Council, Chungking, such a route is 
already under construction. This new road from 
West China through Assam to India would be 
completed by the end of this year. If comple¬ 
ted, this will greatly facilitate rushing of supplies 
to China from India by land route. 

China’s gallant resistance has excited the 
sympathies and admiration of the world’s pro¬ 
gressive countries. She has been subjected to 
inhuman suffering for the love of freedom. 
This long agony is about to be accentuated in 
the ensuing months. Despite the gruelling 
ordeal which now faces China, she is calm and 
determined. No setback can shake that deter¬ 
mination. To quote Mr. Pao again : 

“ 475 million Chinese have but one aim. that is to 
do lii.s or her best to win the war.” 

Chinese morale is super-excellent. It will 
not crack under any pressure. She has the 
strength to carry on indefinitely since as Col. 
Tang, Chinese Military Attache in London, 
says : 

“Wo produce plenty of light, arms for ourselves and 
can carry on a war of attrition indefinitely but it can 
only be a war of attrition because wo cannot conquer 
and' drive out, the Japanese without planes, tanks and 
heavy artillery. These our Allies must give us.” 

That the Allies will not (and must not) 
fail China goes without saying. For they well 
realise that if the light of freedom is extinguished 
in China, the whole of Asia, may be Europe too, 
will be plunged in the darkness of despotic 
barbarism. The words of Mr. Wendell Willkie, 
Leader of the American Opposition Party, are 
worth reproducing here in this connection. Ho 
says : 


“America understands China’s struggles and hopes. 
In significant measures it, knows what China’s fulfilment, 
will be. China’s outlook for Ihe future is the exact, 
opposite of Japan. She. is not seeking an empire but 
only to hold and develop her own homeland.” 

This desire of China to remain free and to 
govern her own life has been an unpardonable 
offence agamst Tokio and as a result death and 
destruction has been rained on the peaceful 
Chinese incessantly for the past five years. But 
China carries on undaunted. The heroic efforts 
of the Chinese people to fight unaided a strong 
and wily enemy to preserve democracy and 
civilisation will undoubtedly go down to posterity 
as “ one of the noblest and most inspiring chap¬ 
ters in the history of the human race.” 

There in China, as in Russia, we find a 
striking example of a whole nulion, and not 
merely a mercenary army, lighting in defence 
of its liberties, hearths and homes in spite of 
all odds and handicaps. 

At this hour of trial, Chinese women, too, 
arc playing ;i worthy role. There is a Central 
Women’s Council and in each province a pro¬ 
vincial committee and a smaller branch in each 
district. They follow a definite programme to 
help win the war. Among other things, they 
do liaison work between the army and the people 
and go to every part of the country to tell the 
people what the war is about. Like India, there 
are many illiterate persons in China and such 
work is of great value in rousing the nation’s 
enthusiasm for war. In all these activities the 
women of China are guided by that noble consort 
of the Generalissimo, Madame Chiang Kai-shek. 

China has undergone terrible sufferings and 
has made tremendous sacrifices. But she lias 
gallantly stood up to the ordeal. Her will to 
win is indomitable. The spirit of the nation, as 
the invaders have found it, is unbreakable. It 
grows loftier and stronger as the national peril 
grows in magnitude. May be worse days are 
in store for her. But, as Marshal Chiang Kai- 
shek has said, out of the agonizing sufferings 
and losses inflicted on her there will arise a 
new world in whjch man and woman can live in 
peace and happiness. A new China will be born 
out of this ordeal and will play a deserving role, 
when the enemy is destroyed, in the work of 
world reconstruction to ensure everlasting peace 
based on liberty, equality and fraternity of all 
mankind. A nation which is sustained spiritual¬ 
ly by this ideal in its struggle against the 
insensate forces of aggression cannot, but be 
victorious in the long run however dismal the 
present may appear to be. 




Damascus, capital of Syria 


[Courtesy : Asia 
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Broken Garland. This peasant youth may join the army gervice any moment 
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PUNJABI SONGS OF SOLDIERS’ 

By DEVENDRA SATYARTHI 
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The four centuries, 1400-1800 A.D., saw many 
a war storm in the Punjab; peaceful interludes 
were few. Over and over again, the sons of the 
soil were called up for defence by the Central 
Government at Lahore. 

The people witnessed many wars. Punjab 
dian jammian noon nitt. muhimman : to the 
persons, born in the Punjab, every day brings a 
battle. Bheeru dc haihh vichh tahrar pace 
rove : in the coward’s hand the sword weeps. 
Kali mem pio si maria, ajj margin mem veer. 
yesterday my father passed away; today, m\ 
brother. These are just a few proverbs which 
give us an inkling into the grave and brave soul 
of the old Punjab. 

Folk-songs, sandwiched between tdd history 
and present-day life, deal with the soldier and 
his wile at long length. The mingling of,the 
new with the old is manifestly symbolic of the 
lolk-songs of the Punjab. For generations they 
have handed down songs and ballads from 
mother to daughter; the old songs, often sung 
in a chorus, abound in romance 


supply a sword for the fallen soldier and would 
ask him to prove if he was a man. 

The psychology of the modern soldier can 
not be the same. The ways of fighting, in the 
modern war-mad world, are quite different. The 
soldier cannot think of the ethics of warfare. 
But he can send cash to his family. He has 
yielded before the impersonal war machines of 
today. No more swords and plain rifles, but 
high explosives, bombs, airplanes. The soldier 
fights with utter disgust. 

The soldier’s wife in the Punjab still thinks 
of her husband as of old. Love has not lost all 
meaning yet. She spins the cotton of her fields 
and sings the old song that her mother sang and 
her grandmother too : 

S'ni! down win, semi down win. O cloud, 

On my father's country : 

Also pour down on the fields r.t my father-in-law’s. 

1 wined, 1 wined. 0 girl, on your father's country : 

Also I wined on the fields at your father-in-laws. 


and tragedy. A strain of sad¬ 
ness has struck me again and 
again. “ The military service 
is more remunerative than agri¬ 
culture, yet I would like to have 
my husband behind the plough,” 
once a young countrywoman 
told me. Her remarks reminded 
me at once of the old song in 
which was immortalized the 
voice of a peasant girl who re¬ 
quested her father to marry her 
to a ploughman and decidedly 



not to a military man. The 

wife of the present -day peasant Thpy sing oj ,/ PW V eL™. The mingling of the 
soldier feels proud of he money * nw with the old is manfcstly symbolic of the folk-songs of the Punjab 


her husband earns.; her songs, 
however, show that love is more sacred than 
money and that it is almost a sin on a man’s 
part to go away leaving his wife at home. 

The soldier of the past ages was moved by 
the driving force of patriotism. He had his 


In my hand an Alenin 1 , in my pocket, a ball of yarn : 
To the astrologer 1 go, 0 king of my dreams, to 
make an enquiry. 

Open. open. 0 astrologer, open your book : 

Tell me what day my soldier comes home. 


courage and skill as an expert swordsman, ever 
ready for a hand-to-hand fight. He would 
follow along the lines of the old code of honour 
and would think twice before slaughtering his 
helpless rival. Sometimes he would himself 


Today is the first, 0 queen; tomorrow, the second : 
The day after your soldier ’1. come home. 

1. The small wooden apparatus for winding the 
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The clouds talk with tJhe woman; they too 
seem human. But who knows if the astrologer’s 
prediction goes wrong and the soldier fails to 
return home as he is lying still and cold on the 
war front. 

Again and again the astrologer predicts. 
The soldier does not return. The sad wife 
presses her lips together. She restrains her 



A woman of warrior blood 
Her songs abound in romance and tragedy 

desire to weep. Yet tears are seen in her eyes. 
As though she herself had been guilty, she avoids 
showing her love-lorn, tearful eyes to the village 
astrologer. She spins and looks after house¬ 
keeping. The same routine, mornings as like 
one another as blades of grass. 

“It was the lover of the woman ” says Puran Singh 
in The Spirit oj Oriental Poetry, “ who became as rare 
and precious as he was brave and fearless. Sisters and 
mothers (and also wives) saw him alive one moment; 

the next, the fair young man died on his sword. 

Most of the tragic lamentations rose from the heart of 
the mother.” 

War crawled through the country like a 
snake. Death, that brought a burning, salty 
taste of blood in the mouths of falling soldiers, 
inflicted many losses. Thousands of peasant 
soldiers, who looked stern and hard like the 
trunks of the Shisham trees, urged on their 
strong horses with war slogans that they 
seemed to understand. The weeping of their 
mothers and sisters and wives passed through 
their minds. 

Like a horse bearing the fighting soldier, 
the woman carried a heavy strain. Her songs 
became sad, Tragedy lurked in her thoughts. 
Anxiety for the life of her man was again and 
again translated into song. Sub-conscious pas¬ 
sions, seemingly disconnected, blew away the 


traces of her pain every now and then. War- 
news she knew only by hearsay. Like a wild 
mother pigeon wanning 'her two white eggs with 
her own body, her own songs gave her relief in 
the day-to-day life. 

Different songs appeared with different 
pictures as the different grasses of the same soil 
drink in a multitude of juices. Songs of bitter¬ 
sweet life, love songs, songs about life’s brief 
span, ballads of courage and victory, the horse 
being adored as being almost human. Some 
songs are but laments and dirges. 

The fixedness of form and content is very 
rare in these songs. The transmission being 
'purely oral, they are sung in many variants. 
They are all work-a-day songs, sung to the 
rhythm of the spinning-wheel mostly. Of course, 
the spinners do not observe any classification ; 
songs of soldiers’ wives are mixed up freely with 
others. 

The song of the bride who, without much 
waste of speech, managed to have her husband’s 
departure <to the war-front postponed twice, is 
steeped in the history of the olden days. Her 
husband, presumably, had to bid her adieu and 
her‘song ends abruptly : 

A summons has come direct from Lahore, 

Prepared to go out as soldiers, 0 who are they ? 

My father-in-law I’ll send, his brother, too, 

My husband still inexperienced, O, I won’t send 
him, ye girls. 



The would-be soldier 

My mother-in-law quarrels with me, her sister-in-law, 
too : 

“ 0 why send you out others' husbands ?” 

My father-in-law came back, his brother, too. 

My mother-in-law is gay, his sister-in-law, too, 

Mentally disturbed, I move about, ye girls. 

My husband’s younger brother I’ll send, his elder 
brother, too, 

My husband still inexperienced, 0,1 won’t send him, 
ye girls. 



Punjabi songs of soldiers’ wives « 


My husband’s younger brotner’s wife quarrels with 
me, the elder one’s wife, too : 

" 0 why send you out others’ husbands ?” 

My husband’s younger brother came back, his elder 
brother, too, 

The former’s wife is gay, the latter’s too, 

Mentally disturbed, 1 move about, ye girls. 

One must not, 'however, conclude that 
soldiers’ wives saw only death before their 
husbands. The leave-taking of the peasant youth 
from his parents and his wife, while he heard the 
call of the war-drum, was for them an extremely 
painful moment all the same. 

Emotionally and in traditional restraint, the 
young wife, addressing her mother-in-law, expres¬ 
ses her sorrow; yet she invokes God for her 
man’s safe return and tries to hide her tears of 
sorrow. She calls the soldier her peacock : 

O mollier-in-law. you have five sons--- 
Two are my Jkvars, ami two my Jeths, 

And the one, who is my youthful mate, goes to a 
far-off place, 

O let me sacrifice myself, my peacock has gone away. 

The day lie left I was standing at the door; 

1 invoke God so that soon we meet, again, 

O let me sacrifice myself, my peacock has gone t&nty. 

The day he left I first thought of placing no fire in . 
the oven; 

Wet cow-dung cakes 1 sot on fire and wept under the 
pretence of smoke, 

O let me sacrifice myself, my peacock has gone away. 
Your offspring, O mother-in-law, and your brother, 

O Nanad, 

The day he left he struck my heart with an arrow, 

O let, me sacrifice myself, my peacock has gone away. 

Dcvar is a woman’s husband’s younger brother; 
Jflh, his older brother; and Nanad, his sister, 

Tito soldier’s sister sings with sensitiveness. 
She possesses a tenderness of sentiment, all her 
own : 

Brother, if you go to serve in the army, 

O rider of the blue horse, 

What about my Bhabo, your wife ? 

War-drums arc being beaten. 

Sister, wheat she has in the bin, ghee in the pitcher, 

<■> you whose arms have ivory-bangles, 

('hoori? she’ll take daily; 

War-drums are being beaten. . 

Brother, wheat is swarming with si mart insects, 

O rider of the blue horse, 

The ghee is gone bad; 

War-drums are being beaten. 

•Sister, put the wheat in the sun, 

0 you whose arms have ivory-bangles, 

Heat the ghee in a pan; 

War-drums are being beaten. 

The soldier goes away. Bo it had always 
been since the war-drum was first beaten. 


2. A typical food, 


The song of a soldier's wife, whose husband 
enlisted in the army before she had got even 
one child, is very popular. The tune is not less 
sad than the words. The soldier, unmindful of 
his wife’s heavy grief, suggested that she should 
mould a clay model of an infant and should 
imagine that it was her son. “ But the clay 
child will give way when he is bathed,” said the 
sad woman. The soldier speaks no more. He 
goes away. The young bride weeps over her 
great yearning. Sorrow is the Eternal Artist. 

The Punjab is a land of songs of soldiers’ 
wives with a long past: mothers know even 
today that some of their sons must grow up 
info soldiers. Children still run about and fight 



The sad bride 

She presses her lips together. Who knows if the 
swlrologer’s prediction goes wrong and her 
husband never returns from the war front 
Piiolo : Bhawani Shankar (Jngraon) 

and ultimately play at soldiers. Women sing 
old songs of soldiers like their great-grand¬ 
mothers. 

The dialogue form appears again and again. 
Words are sincere. Music is nearly always 
plaintive. Even when wit and irony replace 
emotion, the dialogue is sung rather pathetically. 

Some of the tunes vary with each individual 
singer. One may notice that no tune is strictly 
definite. The women seem to attach more im¬ 
portance to the text than to the music. 

Nobody can. deny the permanent value of 
these folk-songs. Love and war are eternal 
themes; and it is the creative urge itself that 
speaks in songs of soldiers’ wives. One and all, 
they are unsophisticated. They show us the 
soldier’s wife in the light and shade of her life. 
Folk-songs easily prove that men and women at 
bottom are always the same. irrespective of the 
geographical and so-called racial differences. 
The cadences of real sorrow sung by the women 
of the Punjab are just a part of the voice of 
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suffering 'humanity. These women have always 
suffered and their songs have sprung from the 
good earth of their time-honoured traditions and 
living emotions. 

Sipahi di bahuli sadai Hindi says the old 
proverb of the Punjab—a soldier’s wife is always 
a widow. Yet the stream of life flows on, and 
over her feelings, soaked in an eternal pain, 
blows ever the fresh air of hope. 

The Book of Songs, an anthology of ancient 
Chinese songs dating from 800 to 600 B. (3., 



The woman in georgette 
The military service is more remunerative than 
agriculture. The soldier sends cash every month. 

His wife takes to a richer standard of life 

contains a group of warriors’ songs. We find 
that during the soldier’s absence his wife some¬ 
times assumes his death and marries again. 
Like her Chinese sister, the woman of the Punjab 
does not seem to remarry. Of course, a widow 
could marry if she liked. Yet no trace of it 
has been found in songs of soldiers' wives. 

“ There’s no salt in the house ” is a poor 
woman’s song. She tells her husband that it is 
unwise to leave for Jammu. She has not got 
even turmeric for daily use in the kitchen. But, 
the soldier goes away. 

The soldier’s wife is in close friendship with 
the crow who must take her news to her husband 
from time to time. This role of the crow is 
important. The belief that when a crow utters 
a cry sitting on the roof at morning some guest 
is near at hand, gives a decided superior status 
to the crow jjdnongst all birds. For a variety 
of reasons, various birds have attracted the 
peasant mind everywhere in the world. The 
sad woman’s words are poor' and few. Yet 


the crow understands her. It was not easy to 
exchange letters. Life was hard and sad. 

Soon after the soldier’s homecoming his wife 
looks happy like a well-fed cow. But what 
about the beat of the war-drum she hears even 
in her dreams ? Will he leave her again ? 

No war is good really. Yet hundreds of 
wars have been fought, and still more must 
follow. For very few people care for the feel¬ 
ings of the earth drinking in hot blood. And 
every war would add to the old stock of soldiers’ 
id'ves’ songs. 

Yet who knows ?—if only the unmarried 
men and widowers are taken into army service, 
as the women of the land of five rivers suggested 
to the Farangi during the last great war, the 
Punjab will lose new songs of soldiers’ wives. 

Letters' can be exchanged now; and the 
soldier regularly sends his pay. Yet the woman 
of the Punjab feels sad in her husband’s absence 
just like her Russian sister of the past whose 
sorrow is depicted most vividly in an old Russian 
folk-song > 

“She waited for three years 
Day after day, as the rain falls, 

'Week after week, as the grass grows. 

Year after year, as the river flows. 

And. the end of three years earne; 

Hut Dobrynyn did not return from the open plain."’ 1 

The soldier’s wife sends a letter to her 
husband : 

A piece of my heart 1 use as paper, 

KnjaV from my eyes I use for ink; 

For pen I use a finger of my hand. 

And I weep and weep to have water for the ink. 

• 

Do write in such a manner, writer. 

That my lord leaves for home no sooner he reads it. 

The soldier answers the letter in time. The 
unlettered peasant woman, when she is lonely, 
tries to read the words of the letter : 

Sitting in the shade I read the letter, 

A storm rises in my eyes; 

Weep not, 0 weep not, foolish eyes. 

Let me read the whole letter. 

The sad woman then takes to some ancient 
song! It may even be the Bangle Song that was 
once translated by Mr. C. F. Usborn ; 

“Tell me, bangles, my pretty ones say 
“Why do you tinkle so gaily ? 

For your master, my loved one, is far far away, 
And it’s him you remind me of daily; 

All the day, all the night I am alone, 

The gods have no pity, their hearts are of stone. 


3. Russian Heroic Poetry. 

4. Lamp-black used by peasant women to beautify 
their eyes. 
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Hnud-picce, car-rings and anklets of gold, 
Heartless ones, why do you glitter ? 

When the bed of your mistress is empty and cold, 
And the heart of your mistress is bitter, 

Bitter for longing for him who is gone 
Off to the wars and has left her alone. 

•' Necklace, my pretty one, how should you know 
That your sheen only makes me the sadder ? 
Anklet and armlet and necklace we’ll go 
ftp on the roof by the ladder; 

Tip on the roof we will linger alone 

And talk of your master, my love, who is gone. 

“ My love is the fairest. What ! do you dare 
Traitorous bangles, compare him : 

With roses? No sweeter bloom perfume* the air 
But roses of Persia declare 
Lord of all beauty. For though they be fair 
Their scent is naught to the scent, of his hair. 

" War should be fought by the men without wives : 
Bangles, ring softly and sadly. 


For the dear one’s absence rends and rives 
The heart that loves him madly : 

Life of me, love of me, live for my sake, 

For the heart of your darling is ready to break.”''’ 

The folk-song becomes majestic in its 
simplicity. It is almost matchless. Its real 
beauty lies in its music. The words attain a 
typically water-colour delicacy. The genius of 
the soil blesses the woman; the rhythm of the 
spinning wheel, too, blesses her; and she feeds 
her songs on her own milk. 

The soldier must return safely so that his 
wife should be happy. Her fevered thoughts 
never fail to follow him. She feels sleepless. 
How long will it take for the soldier to reach 
home ? 

5. ('. F. Ushorn : Punjabi Lyrics and Proverbs, 
Lahore. 1905. 


THE MODERN CHINESE THEATRE 

A Highly Conventionalised Stage Art 

By WAHIDA AZIZ 


That the Chinese are extravagantly fond of 
theatrical representations, is known to all who 
have lived in China or studied its literature. 
The Chinese trace the origin of the stage to the 
times of the Emperor Ming Huang, of the Tang 
Dynasty who, under an alias, is supposed to be 
worshipped as the god of play-actors. It is a 
popular saying that if the players neglect to do 
homage to this patron, they will altogether fail 
in their representations, whatever these may 
he. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that while 
the Chinese are so fond of this kind of amuse¬ 
ment, the profession of play-actor is one 
which debars a person Irom the privilege of 
appearing in the literary examinations. The 
reason for this anomaly is said 4o be the degrad¬ 
ation of the theatre which panders to vitiated 
or even licentious tastes. To what extent the 
plays ordinarily acted are of this sort, it is im¬ 
possible to say. The truth seems to be that the 
general (theoretical) contempt for the stage and 
its actors in China, is a product of the moral 
teachings of Confucianism, which uncompro¬ 
misingly condemn the perversion of the right 
uses of dramatic representation. But while this 
view is one which is constantly met, it is like 
many other Confucian doctrines chiefly remark¬ 


able for the unanimity with which it is 
disregarded in practice. 

Simple Affair 

Except in a few large cities, the Chinese 
have no theatres in our sense of the term, provid- 



A swno from a Chine.- Shadow Play 


ed with seats and enclosed by walls and roof. 
The stage is a very simple affair, and is entirely 
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open to inspection. Sometimes it is built like a 
temple with an open front. But by far the larger 
part of the rural representations of theatrical 



A Shadow 1'iay conducted entirely by >tudeiit* 
in which women .students work as manipulators 

companies take place on a temporary scaffold¬ 
ing which is put up for the purpose the night 
before the play begins, and is taken down the 
moment the last play closes. The players resem¬ 
ble their ancient Grecian proto-types in that they 
are a migratory band, going wherever they tire 
able to find an engagement.. 

Most Chinese plays are laid out upon so 
extravagant a scale, as regards time, that they 
may be spread over many hours, or possibly, 
several days. The most indefatigable foreigner 
could not listen to the entire performance of any 
one of them, without becoming utterly exhaust¬ 
ed. The dialect in which the actors speak is so 
different from the spoken language, that it is 
hard to form an idea of what they are saying. 

Besides, there is no division of a play into 
separate acts or scenes, and what cannot be 
inferred from the dress, or the pantomime of the 
actors, they must expressly tell to the audience, 
as for example who they are, what they have 
been doing, and the like. The orchestra in al¬ 
most all plays is an indispensable accompani¬ 
ment, and not only bursts into every interval of 
the acting, but also clangs with ferocity at a 
battle attack, or to add energy to any ordinary 
event. 

Various Classes 

The players are divided into classes which 
are called by different names, the members of 
each class receiving pay according to the dignity 
of their position. There are, for example, 
two individuals, one civil and one military, who 


represent high class historical characters. These 
actors are called ‘lao-sheng.’ Another class 
styled ‘hu-sheng/ represent personages like Wen 
Wang, or Chao K’uang-yin. A third class are 
assigned to clmreters like Lu Pu, etc., and these 
players are called ‘ hsiao-sheng.’ In addition to 
these are persons of less importance who re¬ 
present ladies, officials’ wives, young girls, or 
others. After these come what may be called 
clowns, who arc termed ‘ flowery-faced ’ (hua- 
lien), subdivided into first, second and third. 
These represent the bad characters and the like. 
There is also a considerable force detailed as 
soldiers, servants, messengers, or to personify 
boatmen, innkeepers, and the like. The rear is 
brought up with a staff of cooks, water-carriers, 
etc., whose duty it is to provide for the material 
comfort of the players in their vagrant life. 

Aside from the regular theatrical companies, 
there are amateurs who have inherited the art 
from their forefathers. They are mostly young 
farmers who delight in the change and excitement 
of stage life*, and who after the crops arc har¬ 
vested are open to engagements until the spring 
work begins. 

A High Honour 

It is one of the contradictions which abound 
in the Chinese social life that while actors are 
theoretically held in very light esteem, the re¬ 
presentation of a play is considered as a great 
honour to the person on whose behalf it is 
furnished. There arc instances in which such a 
representation has been offered by the Chinese 
to foreigners, as an expression of gratitude for 
help received in time of famine or flood. 

Another occasion for a play is sometimes a 
vow, which may have been made by an 
individual in time of sickness, it being 
the expression of gratitude for recovery, In the 
case of an entire village, it is often the returning 
of thanks to some divinity for a good harvest, 
or for a timely rain. A quarrel between indivi¬ 
duals is frequently composed by the adjudication 
of ‘peace-talkers’ that one of the parties shall 
give a theatrical performance by way of fine, 
in the benefits of which the. whole community 
may thus partake. A foreigner could easily 
propose fifty purposes to which the funds could 
be appropriated to much better advantage, but 
to the Chinese these suggestions appear untimely, 
not to say preposterous. 

During the time of the year in which the 
demand for theatricals is at the maximum, a 
company may have offers from several villages 
at once. In such cases, the troupe is often 
divided, and a number of amateurs engaged to 
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fill up vacancies, thus enabling the company 
to be in two places at the same time. 

Popular Plays 

Among the most popular plays are those 
which deal with everyday life in its practical 
forms. In China, as in other lands,.it is easy 
for theatrical representations to deal with cur¬ 
rent events which are of general interest. 
Sometimes, these characters are woven in such 
a way as to lead to trouble, even to lawsuits. 

The representation of historical events, by 
the Chinese theatres, may be said to be one of the 
greatest obstacles to the acquisition of histori¬ 
cal knowledge by the people. Few persons read 
history, while everyone hears plays, and while 
history is forgotten, the play is remembered 
because it is amusing. The tesult; is the great 
confusion in the minds of the common people, 
both as to what really happened in the past, 
and as to when it took place, and for all practical 
purposes, fact and fiction are indistinguishable. 

Perhaps the most instinctive* aspect of 
Chinese plays is that which takes account 
of them as ‘ indices ’ to the theory of life \\hich 
i hey best express, a theory in which most Chinese, 
arc firm, albeit unconscious, believers. It is a 
popular saying that ‘the whole world is only 
a stageplay; why then should men take life as 
real ? ’ It is in strict accordance with this 
view that the Chinese frequently appear as if 
psychologically incapable of discriminating 
between practical realities which are known to 
be such, and theoretical ‘ realities ’ which, if 
matters are pushed to the extreme are admitted 
to be fictitious. 

Modern Trends 

The modem Chinese drama is the outcome 
of the new Chinese Theatre movement which 
took its root about three decades ago. That 
the public took a stand-offish attitude towards 
this new f form without music, is not surprising, 
since for centuries the Chinese mind has linked 
the drama indissolubly with music. It is natural, 
too, that the new movement, having its root 
almost entirely in western inspiration, should 
have been opposed by a strong conservative 
element. 

The classic Chinese music-drama still pro¬ 
vides the music and the polished actors, 
exponents of a highly conventionalised stage art, 
to which the public has for centuries been 
accustomed. Through this old type of play the 
man in the street finds escape from the humdrum 
of life in poetry, and the treatment of the com¬ 
monplace at onoe colourful and extravagant. 


The ‘ hua chu,’ or spoken drama, on the other 
hand, whether the work of a modern Chinese 
playwright or a translation from the western 
stage—usually brings to the spectator the grim 



Manipulating the strings 

problems of life that have harassed him all 
day. Leaders of the modern movement, al¬ 
though of the opinion that the old music-drama 
should be preserved, nevertheless claim that it 
is an unsuitable vehicle to express present-day 
aspirations. 

So, the ‘ spoken drama ’ has become popular 
and its audience may well be termed 'select'; 
for it includes the intelligentsia, the students, 
the moderns, notably the ultra-moderns, and all 
who find pleasure in being considered members 
of the foregoing group. 

Political Agitation 

Practically from its beginning thirty years 
ago the new drama has been in the hands of 
amateurs—theatrical groups of educational 
institutions and groups of society folks, who 
have appeared for charity. 

Like everything else t,' modern cast in 
China, the new theatre has been profoundly 
affected by political agitation and unrest. One 
of the original group of Chinese students who 
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organised the ‘ Spring Willow Society,’ Wang 
Chung-Sheng, was executed in Peking in 1909 by 
the Manchus for his revolutionary activities. 
The early period of the movement (from 
1906 to 1916) was marked by a dearth 
of native plays. Later came a fever of dramatic 
activity resulting indirectly from the students' 
anti-Japanese demonstration of May 4, 1919, in 
Peking during the Versailles Peace Conference. 
The efforts of this second period were, however, 
directed wholly towards arousing patriotism; no 
progress was made in stage art. A third, period 
was ushured in by Chinese playwrights who had 
studied in Europe and America : their works 
were an improvement over those of the past, 
yet, on account of their scholarly attitude and 
strong western bent, proved unintelligible to the 
great masses. A fourth period, which is still in 
progress, has been characterised by an active 
attempt to take the modern play to the common 
people. 

Since the war, this group has been even more 
active and its members, many of them students, 
go out in vacation time through the villages to 
explain to the tribal-minded jxiasants what the 
war is about and why they must help. Calling 
themselves ‘ propaganda brigade,’ they usually 
travel by bus, which also serves as their stage. 
They write their own plays and tour around 
enacting them on such expeditions. 

Shadow Plays 

Side by side with the ‘ spoken drama,’ the 
shadow plays—the ancient drama, beloved 
for two thousand years by emperors, fragile 


court ladies, and weary labourers, is still 
very much alive, especially in the rural dis¬ 
tricts all over China. Walking beside rickshaws 
heaped with blue cotton bundles and others 
carrying oddly shaped paraphernalia on poles 
slung over their shoulders, they tour round the 
villages urging the people to turn against the 
invader. 

The ‘ shadow players,’ consisting of warriors, 
emperors, court ladies, dragons, servants, come¬ 
dians, emerge from the cases and take their 
places, slung over a wire stretched across the 
wings. Most of them are headless. Fur there 
i? an old belief that if' shadow actors are put 
away with their heads attached, they come to 
life ! The man in charge takes great, care of this 
apparent lack in their anatomy by drawing just 
the right head from a case—filled with hundreds 
of heads, representing as many different charac¬ 
ters—and attaching it to the corresponding body 
through a slit in the neck. lie has a knack of 
getting each character ready for his or her 
entrance at* just the exact moment he receives 
his cue from the manipulator. 

Jhe manipulator is often a young lady who 
has been trained in a school or college and knows 
how and when to appeal the audience. Tim 
scenes of these shadow plays, organised by the 
student groups, are episodes from exciting 
battles which inspire and agitate them. 

Never, surely, is it more true of any other 
land than of China, that 

‘ All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players.’ 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 

Are the Mosques in India Properly Built ? 


In the June issue of The Modern Review, Mr. Lien Chi 
Altangi in his article " Arc the Mosques in India Pro¬ 
perly Built?” draws our attention to the fact that many 
mosques are so built that the worshipper does not face 
the Ka’abah correctly. 

In this connection, it may not be improper to show 
that very great importance was laid by the Prophet 
Muhammad and the early fathers, of Islam in deter¬ 
mining the true direction pf the Ka’abah in Mecca a$ 
will be apparent, from the following traditions : 

At the great Prophet’s Mosque at Al-Madinah, the 
congregation of the worshippers faced towards the 
northern wall till the seventeenth month of the new 
era of Hegira. After that time a fresh revelation turned 
the Ke'blnh in the direction of Mecca southwards : on 
which occasion the Archangel Gabriel descended and 
miraculously opened through the hills and wilds a view 
of the Ka’abah . that there might be no difficulty in 
ascertaining its true position. 

In the Mosque of Kuba, which is said to be the 
first Mosque evter built, and it was built by Muhammad 
himself, there is a Mihrab in the southern wall, called 
Tahat-al-Kaahf or “ Niche of Disclosure ” by those who 


believe that as the Prophet was standing undecided 
about the direction of Mecca, the Archangel Gabri’l 
removed all obstructions to his vision. 

The true direction of Mecca (tie., of the Ka’abah) 
from any particular place can be found by the solution 
of the spherical triangle formed by the lines of longitude 
passing through Mecca and the particular place, and 
the great circle passing through Mecca and that place. 
It is the angle which this great circle makes with the. 
north meridian gives the true direction of Mecca. 

Let p and a be the latitude and longitude of 
Mecca and P’ and a' those of any place 0; and P be 
the Pole. 

Then L MFC =«’-« ; MP=90”— j3 und CP= 

90° — P' ; and let < PCM=</>. 

From the spherical triangle MPC. 

Cos PC. Cos MPC-Sin PC. Cot PM. 

-Sin MPC. Cot PCM. 

i.e. Sin P' Cos {a a) = Co- P' fan /? Siu («’—«) 
Cot <p. 

C t 0-=Cos P' Tari /3- Sin /S’ Cog < a — q) 
bin a’—a) 

Jatindra Mohan Datta 



THE INDIAN DANCE 

By L. N. GUBIL 
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One of the best methods of creative art is, His body and the demon crushed under His feet, 
assuredly Bharata-Natya or the Indian Dance, The sages grew ashamed and left off their 
which appeals to the aesthetic sense, in the same 
way as Music, Drama, Painting, etc. The Indian 
Dance has held its own from very ancient times; 
indeed, the origin of the Indian Dance itself is 
traced mythologically to Lord Siva. The story 
is that, once upon a time the sages of Tharukha 
forest grew haughty and in order to put d iwn 
their haughtiness, Lord Siva appeared half nude 
before their wives, who fell in love with the 
Lord and thus apparently swerved from their 
chastity. The sages became angry with this 
act of the Lord and performed a ceremony called 
“ Abhichara lloniam,” from which a d*>er, a tiger, 
a serpent, a ball of fire and finally a Rakshasa 
named Manyulaka appeared and began to fight 
against the Lord. Needless to say the all-power¬ 
ful Lord vanquished all of them and then held 
a divine Dance, wearing the skin of the tiger 


Sri Naiarnja 
The Divine Dancer 

haughtiness. The Divine Dance was enjoyed by 
the devotees, prominent among whom were 
Vyagrapada and Patanjali, two eminent Rishis. 
This is also celebrated as a festival called 
‘ Thiruvatihurai ’ or ‘ Arudradharsanam,’ every 
year in the month of Margazhi (December- 
January). The festival celebrated at Chidam¬ 
baram is attended by a large number of pilgrims. 

This dance of eternal bliss has also a 
symbolic interpretation. The deer stands for 
the ever-changing and fickle-minded mortal, the 
tiger destroyed refers to Ahankara or the ego 
that vanished at the very sight of the Lord and 
the demon, Manyulaka, is symbolical of Maya 
or illusion, the cause of the cycle of birth and 
death. 

F. G. Natesa Aiyar as the “hermit prince’ Divested of all symbolism Lord Nataraja, 

or the Lord of the stage, may be looked upon 
and taking the skin of the deer and the ball of as the preceptor, who teaches that Maya 
fire in his hands, the serpent being wound round (illusion) should be destroyed, that the deer- 
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Natesn Ai.var's son and daughter, Balasuhramaniam 
and LaJila, in a dance pose 

like mind should be kepi under cheek, that 
Ahankara should be crushed and that man 
should ascend to the regions of pure uncoudition- 



Natesa AivarV daughters, Sankari and Lalila, 
it) a dance pose 

ed consciousness and there enjoy (he calmness 
which is his birthright. 

The five poses of Dance manifested by Lord 
Siva as Lora Nataraja in Chidambaram are, 


symbolic creation, protection, annihilation, illu¬ 
sive disappearance and manifestation of divine 
grace. 

While thus Dance has been given a divine 
origin, in actual practice it has been exhibited 
not merely for the purpose of self-expression and 
devotion to God, but also for the pleasure of 



Mrs. Rukmini Arundale in a dance pose 


kings, nobles, etc. Grace of movement is, as 
it ever was, the most essential feature of the 
Dance. 

Dancing may be classified under three 
heads: • 

The one that involves rhythmic movement 
of the body in consonance with a background of 
music is the first variety. The second type is 
the one in which muscular and physical move¬ 
ments take a subordinate place, and facial and 
other expressions depicting the emotions come 
into prominnce. The last and the best type is 
that which, in the west, is known as “ ballet 
dancing.” In this form the exponent, narrates 
a story with gestures and poses. 

The common nautch belongs to the second 
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Baby Maliiti, (height cr of Dr. T. S. S. Rajan, 
in a dance pose 


N. Thinga rajan in a dance pose 



ty])(\ The Kulhnkali ol Malabar corresponds 
to the third type. 

To Ragini Devi, an American lady belongs 
the credit of popularising Kathakali. She chose 
Gopinath of Malabar as her partner and he in 
turn developed the latent talents ot his wife 
Thangamiwii. t’day Shanker, the talented 
dancer, along with two eminent Kathakali 
dancers—who had their training with Epinatc 
Mahadevan and Anandashivararn—made a 
world tour and made this Indian art inter¬ 
nationally known. Another northern artiste 
whose exposition is also excellent is Nataraja 
Vashi. In the South, Mrs. Rukmini Devi, wife 
of Dr. G. S. Arundale, President of the Theo- 
sophical Society and Miss Bala Saraswati, 
stand supreme in the art of Indian dancing 
today. 


Amongst amateur artistes in this part of the 
country, there is a growing number taking to 
dancing, both in the traditional Bharata-Natya 
style and in the Manipuri style followed in 
Santiniketan, and there are some who have 
shown themselves capable expounders of this 
divine art. Among such artistes can be men¬ 
tioned the children of Mr. F. G. Natcsa Aiyar, 
of Triehinopoly, all of whom are adepts in 
Music, Drama and Dance. The eldest, Mr. N. 
Thiagarajan, is an expert in the art. of dancing. 
Mr. F. G. Natcsa Aiyar himself is a veteran 
amateur actor of prominence in South India, both 
in the Tamil and English stage, and lias recently 
appeared in a major role in “ Seva Sadan,” the 
popular Tamil film of the Madras United 
Artistes. 





THE INDIAN UNION 
The Mughal Empire and the Maratha State 

By RAMAPRASAD CHANDA 


The four great Great Mughals not only built 
up a great empire that ultimately embraced 
the whole of 'India, but also created a great 
Indian Union that emerged from the back-' 
ground as the empire gradually fell to pieces. 
In t'he eighteenth century the titular Mughal 
Badshah who lived in the palace of Shajahana- 
bad _ (Delhi) either as a prisoner or as a 
pensioner after the break-up of the empire 
served as the uniting bond of this Union, till 
the British nation took it over in the name of 
their own sovereign. Though Shall Alam (II) 
Badshah (1759-1806) never exercised real 
power, his Farman or charter was eagerly 
sought by Indian powers of all nationalities for 
territorial possessions acquired by conquest to 



fianmpnusad Chanda 

ensure security of tenure, and the East India 
Company , continued to issue their coins in his 
name for eight and twenty years after 'his 
death in 1806 (till 1834). 


The first independent power that acceded 
to the union after the beginning of the break¬ 
up of the Mughal empire was the Maratha 
State. Sivaji died on April 4, 1680, after 
.founding an independent kingdom including 
greater part of the Maratha country (Maha¬ 
rashtra) and considerable portion of Karnataka 
(parts of Mysore and of the Madras coast). In 
the following year Aurangzib’s son, Prince 
Akbar, rebelled and took shelter in the Maratha 
kingdom over which Sambhuji, the son and suc¬ 
cessor of Sivaji, was then reigning. Aurangzib 
followed him to the Deccan with a grand army 
in the same.>year and continued there till his death 
on March, 3,1707, in order to complete the con¬ 
quest of Southern India. There were then three 
independent kingdoms in Southern India; the 
Adil Sahi kingdom of Bijapur, the Kutb Shahi. 
kingdom of Golkanda, and the newly founded 
Maratha kingdom called mam) held by Sivaji’s 
son Sambhuji. The kingdom of Bijapur was 
overthrown by Aurangzib in 1686, and the 
kingdom of Golkanda in the following year. 
Two years later, in February, 1689, Sambhuji, 
the Maratha king, and his minister Kavi Kalash 
were captured by a Mughal general and put to 
death with prolonged torture by Aifrangzib on 
March 3, 1689. Aurangzib’s general, Zulfiqar 
Khan captured Raigarh, on October 19, 1689, 
and carried as prisoner to the imperial camp 
Sahu, the infant son of Sambhuji, then aged 
seven years only, and other members of the 
Maratha Royal family. But the execution of 
the king and the seizure of the capital of the 
kingdom did not crush the Maratha power. The 
Maratha chiefs who were ministers of Sambhuji, 
and the Maratha people, rallied round Rajaram, 
half-brother of Sambhuji, who had hitherto 
been kept in confinement, and installed him as 
their king, and resumed the struggle with the 
Mughal emperor. Henceforth the Maratha 
monarchy, hitherto absolute in character, became 
limited by the power of the ministers and officers 
whose offices became hereditary. The imperiail- 
ists gained 'a signal success over the Marat'has 
in January 1698 when Zulfiqar Khan captured 
the forts of Jinji, the capital of the Maratha 
districts in Karnataka. Then the tide turned. 
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While Aurangzib was engaged in reducing the 
Maratha forts in person, the Maratha horsemen 
began to overrun the imperial territories in the 
Deccan. The Maratha king Rajaram died in 
March, 1700, and the leadership of the Marathas 
was assumed by his widow, Rani Tara Bai, as 
regent of her infant son. The successes that the 
Marathas achieved by predatory incursions in 
the imperial provinces of the Deccan under the 
very nose of the old emperor during the last 
seven years of his life is thus described by the 
contemporary historian Khafi Khan, in whose 
words in English translation wc bhall tell the 
story : 

“ When Rajaram died, leaving only widows and 
infants, men thought that the power of the Mahrattas 
over the Dakhin was at an end. But Tara Bai, the 
elder wife made her son of three years old successor 
to his father, and took the reins of government into 
her own hands. She took vigorous measures for ravag¬ 
ing the Imperial territory, and sent armies to plunder 
the six Suba of the Dakhin as far as Sirjonj, Mandisor, 
and the Suba of Malwa. She won the hearts of her 
officers, and for all the struggles and schemes, the 
campaigns and sedges of Aurangzib up tt> the end of 
his reign, the power of the Mahrattas increased day by 
day. By hard fighting, by the expenditure of the vast 
treasure accumulated by Shah Jahan, and by the sacri¬ 
fice of many thousands of men, he had penetrated into, 
their wretched country, and had subdued their lofty 
forts, and had driven them from house and home; still 
the daring of the Mahrattas increased and they pene¬ 
trated into the old territories of the Imperial throne, 
plundering and destroying wherever they went. In 
imitation of the Emperor, who with his army and 
enterprising Amirs was staying in those distant moun¬ 
tains. the Commanders of Tara Bai cast the anchor of 
permanence wherever they penetrated, and having 
appointed knmaish-dan (revenue collectors), they pass¬ 
ed the years and months to their satisfaction, with 
their wives'and children, tents and elephants. Their 
daring went beyond all bounds. They divided all the 
districts ( parganas ) among themselves, and following 
the practice of (he Imperial rule, they appointed their 
subadars (provincial governors), kamaish-durs (revenue 
collectors), and rahdars (toll-collectors). 

“ Their principal subadar is commander of the 
army. Whenever he hears of a large caravan, ho. takes 
six or seven thousand horse and goes to plunder it. 
He appoints kanuiish-dars everywhere to collect the 
chauth, and whenever, from the resistance of the 
zamindars and faujdars, the kam.aish.-dar is unable to 
levy the chauth, he hastens to support him, and besieges 
and destroys his towns, and the rahdar of these evil¬ 
doers takes from small parties of merchants, who re 
anxious to obtain security from plunder, a toll upon 
every cart and bullock, three or four times greater 
than tlie amount imposed by the faujdars of the 
government. This excess lie shares with the corrupt 
jugirdars and faujdars, and then leaves the road open. 
In every suba (province) he builds one or two forts, 
which he makes his strongholds, and ravages the coun¬ 
try round. The mukaddams, or head, men of the 
villages, with the countenance and co-operation of the 
infidel subaclars, have built forte, and with aid and 
assistance of the Mahrattas they make terms with the 
"oyal officers as to the payment of their revenues. 
They attack and destroy the country as far as the 


borders of Ahmadabad and the districts of Malwa, and 
spread their devastations through the provinces of the 
Dakhin to the environs of Ujjain. They fall upon and 
plunder large caravans within ten or twelve kos of the 
Imperial camp, and have even had the hardihood to 
attack the royal treasure.” 1 

The six subas of the Mughal Empire of the 
Deccan in which the Marathas carried on their 
ravages in the reign of Rani Tara Bai were 
Khandesh, Berar, Bidar, Bijapur, Aurangabad 
and Hyderabad. This account of Khafi -Khan 
shows that during the last years of Aurangzib 
the Marathas triumphed over the imperial army. 
But what did they do in the moment of their 
triumph ? Khafi Khan writes : 

“Towards the end of the reign of Aurangzib, Rani 
Tara Bai, widow of Ram Raja, kept up a state of 
warfare with the Emperor for ten or twelve years after 
her husband’s death. She then offered to make peace 
upon condition of receiving a grant of the sardesh- 
mukhi. of the six subas of the Dakhin, at the rate of 
nine per cent. For the honour of Islam, and for other 
reasons, Aurangzib rejected this proposal.” 5 

Subsequent negotiations between the 
imperial ’and the Maratha governments indicate 
that what Rani Tara Bai proposed was not a 
treaty of peace concluded on terms of equality, 
but site solicited a farman or charter granting 
nine per cent of the revenue of the imperial 
territories in the Deccan as a vassal from an 
overlord. After the death of Aurangzib on 
March 3, 1707, his son, Prince Azam Shah, who 
obtained possession of the imperial camp, 
released Sahu at the request of Zulfiqar Khan. 
When Sahu appeared in Maharashtra a large 
number of Maratha chiefs deserted Rani Tara 
Bai and joined him. Rani Tara Bai, unwilling 
to relinquish the power she had so long exercised 
and to renounce her infant son Sivaji Ill’s claim 
to the throne, declared Sahu an imposter. A 
considerable number of Maratha chiefs stuck 
to her and there were two rival sovereign powers 
in the Maratha state. After the accession of 
Bahadur Shah (1707-1712) both the parties 
opened negotiations with the imperial govern¬ 
ment claiming shares of the revenue of the six 
imperial provinces of the Deccan. According 
to Khafi Khan, Sahu’s “vakil presented an 
application for a farman conferring on Sahu 
the sardeshrnukhi and the chauth of the six 
subas of the Dakhin, on condition of restoring 
prosperity to the ruined land,” while Tara Bai 
“ asked for a farman in the name of her son, 
granting the nine rupees of the sardeshrnukhi, 
without any reference to the chauth, for which 

1. Elliot and Dowson : History of India, Vol. 
VII, pp. 373-75. 

2. Ibid., p. 465. 
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she would suppress other insurgents and restore 
order in the country.” Munim Khan, the wazir 
or chief minister of Bahadur Shah, supported the 
application of Rani Tara Bai, but Zulfiqar Khan, 
the Mir Bakshi (paymaster of the troops) and 
Amir-ul-umara, t'he second minister, supported 
the claim of Raja Sahu. The reason for this 
difference was, Zulfiqar Khan, in addition to his 
office as second minister, also held the office of 
chief subadar or viceroy of the six subas of the 
Deccan the duties of which office he performed 
through a proxy, Daud Khan Pani. Munim 
Khan desired to place one of these six subas, 
Burhanpur, and 'half of the other, Berar, under 
his son Ma'hbat Khan. Zulfiqar Khan did not. 
like that any one else should have control over 
any part of the Deccan. As a consequence there 
was ill-feeling between the two ministers. The 
good-natured emperor, Bahadur Shah, who tried 
to please both the parties, ordered farmans to 
be issued to both. But on account of differences 
between the two ministers they remained in¬ 
operative. Zulfiqar Khan had been the right 
hand man of Aurangzib in his war with the 
Marathas, and it was he who conquered for the 
Mughal emperor the Karnataka districts be¬ 
longing to the Maratha kingdom, and captured' 
Raigarh. So he understood tlje situation in the 
Deccan, the relative strength of the imperialists 
and the Marathas, and of the two opposing 
Maratha parties, better than anybody else in 
the court, of Delhi. He therefore instructed his 
deputy there, Daud Khan Pani, to conclude an 
agreement with Raja Sahu independently. The 
author of the Tarikh-i-Ibrahim Khan thus de¬ 
fines the terms of the agreement: 

“That in addition to the abovementioned title to 
« ardeshmukhi, a fourth of whatever amount was col¬ 
lected in the country, should he their property, while 
the other three-fourths should be paid into the royal 
exchequer. This system of division was accordingly 
put in practice, but no regular deed granting the fourth 
share, which in the dialect of the Dakhin is called 
chnuth, was delivered to the Mahrattas." 

The terms of Daud Khan’s agreement and 
its consequence are thus described by Khafi 
Khan : 

“In the time of Daud Khan, while he was acting 
as deputy of Zul-l-fikar Khan, a treaty and friendly 
agreement was made between him and the enemy, in 
which it was stipulated that the jagirs of the princes 
and Daud Khan should not be molested; but that as 
regards the remaining tenures of the great nobles, 
Daud Khans Deputy, Hiraman, should arrange for the 
payment of the chnuth. Caravans wore not to be 
molested. So they simmered together like milk and 
sugar, and matters went on without hitch or evasion.”* 


3. Elliot and Dowson, Vol. VIII, p. 260. 

4. Elliot and Dowson, Vol. VII, pi 466. 


Farrukhsiyar, on his accession to the imperial 
throne in January, 1713, appointed Chin Qilich 
Khan chief subadar or viceroy of the six subas 
of the Deccan wit'll the title Nizam-ul-mulk 
Bahadur Fath Jang. When Nizam-ul-mulk 
reached Aurangabad he found the Maratha 
officers engaged in collecting their share of the 
revenue of the Mughal provinces. Khafi Khan 
writes : 

‘ Nizam-ul-mulk’s pride was too great to submit 
to this, and lie was desirous of preventing the collec¬ 
tion of chnuth, and specially in the neighbourhood of 
Aurangabad. He wrote orders to the faujdurs and 
zilndars, directing them to oust, the knmuish-dars of 
Raja Sahu from several places dependent, on Auranga¬ 
bad.’ ' 

This led to war with the Marathas. Accord¬ 
ing to Khafi Khan, in the engagement that 
followed, the Nizam-ul-mulk’s army were uni¬ 
formly successful, and they destroyed the forts 
that the Marathas had built in different parts 
of the country as places of refuge. After a year 
and a half, in 1715, he was recalled, and Saiyad 
Husain Alf Khan the Mir Bakshi (paymaster of 
the troops) and Amir-ul-umara, came out as the 
vicaroy, Farrukhsiyar and his favourite advisers 
who wanted to overthrow Saiyad Husain Ali, 
instigated Daud Khan Pani, the subadar of 
Burhanpur, to offer opposition to him, promising 
him the appointment of the chief subadar of 
the Deccan if he succeeded in defeating and 
slaying the former. When Saiyad Husain Ali 
Khan neared Burhanpur, Daud Khan Pani 
issued out of the city to offer opposition to his 
advance, and was defeated and slain. The state 
of affairs that the new subadar of jhe Deccan 
witnessed on leaching Aurangabad is thus 
described by Khafi Khan : 

“ There he heard of the doings of Khandu Dap- 
hariya, (Khande Rao Dhabare) general-in-chief (sena- 
patij of Raja. Sahu. In each of the two mibus of the 
Dakhin, a Mahratta chief was appointed, subadar for 
the collection of the Mahratta chnuth, in the same way 
as Imperial tmbadurx were appointed. Khandu held the 
mbit of Khandesh. On the road to the port of Surat 
he had built a mud fort and placed a garrison in it. 
All caravans that passed were required to pay the 
chnuth, i.e.. a fourth part, of the value of the property of 
merchants and others which was in the convoy. If they 
agreed to pay, they passed safe; if not, they were 
plundered, the men were made prisoners, and were not 
released until a ransom was paid for each.’” 

Saiyad Husain Ali Khan, like his predeces¬ 
sor, could not tolerate this sort of double 
government and decided to continue the war 
with the Marathas. The first army sent by 'him 
under his bakshi, Zulfiqar Beg, was destroyed by 

5. Ibid., pp. 450-1. 

6. Ibid., pp. 462-3. 
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Klmnde Rao. Then Saiyad Husan Ali Khan 
despatched another army under his Dcwan, Raja 
Muhakkim Singh with his -brother Saifuddin 
Ali Khan as second in command, against Khand? 
Rao. Kiiafi Khan writes : 

“These two famous chiefs pursued Khandu, in the 
hope of retaliating upon him, or of removing his posts 
so that they might no longer trouble the country and 
people of Khandesh. But they accomplished nothing. 
Khandu bided his time, and went to Raja Sahu, who, 
was in a secure fortress. His garrisons, which were 
posted in various places, held their ground. Whenever 
the army of Amir-ul-umnm approached, their force fled, 
and ns soon as it had departed, they returned and re- 
oecupied their positions. Muhakkim Singh succeeded 
in engaging some other Mahratta forces which were 
plundering in the vicinity of Ahmadnagar, and drove 
them under the walls of the fort of Suttara. They were, 
however, unable to exact revenge from Khandu for the 
death of Zu-l-fikar Beg, and the destruction of his 
army.’" 1 

When his army was engaged in those 
difficult operations, Husain Ali Klian was dis¬ 
couraged by the news that the emperor had sent 
fannum to Raja Sahu to offer opposition to the 
sttbadar. Khafi Khan writes : * 

“The fact of the disagreement between the 
Emperor and the Snivels was well-known from,the 
humans and orders which had been sent secretly to 
Raja Sahu, the diwnms and the chief zmnindarx of Kar- 
natak, desiring them not to obey Hussain Ali Khan, 
They had accordingly showed resistance, and no settle¬ 
ment of Bijapur and Haidarabad had been effected.”” 

Under these circumstances Husain Ali Khan 
thought it wiser to fall back upon the policy of 
Zulfiqar Khan and come to terms with the 
Maratha king Sahu. The story of how this 
agreement was concluded is thus stated by Khafi 
Khan : * 

“Two oi' three years of Hussain Ali Khan's govern¬ 
ment, passed in quarrels with the Emperor, so that, 
although he raised a large army, he could not show 
the vigour that was necessary, nor effect such a settle¬ 
ment as he himself desired and the character of the 
Ssi.vidis of Barha required. In the year 1130 A.H. 
(1781 A.]).), acting upon the advice of Anwar Khan, 
one of the xhaikh-zadm of Burhanpur, who were pat¬ 
ronized by the Saiyids, and upon the counsel of other 
trusted nobles, he availed himself of I lie services of a 
Brahman named; Hankarji. This man had been one of 
the principal servants of Sivaji and fuunbhuji, and in 
their confidence. After the conquest o! Jinji, he enter¬ 
ed the Imperial service and acted as vakil of these 
Mahratta chiefs who had submitted and of some who 
had not. He was not wanting in the intelligence which 
is helped by fortune. 

“Through Balaji Bishwanath and Jamnaji, brah¬ 
mans, and most intelligent generals of Raja Sahu, a 
proposal of peace was made on these terms. There was 
to be paid to the officers of Raja Sahu, a fourth part, 
of what the nmins, kraris and. shikkdan collected as 
land revenue, und as miir from the government lands 


and from the jayirdarx, It was also settled that, in 
addition to the fourth share which they‘were to get 
from the receipts of the jayirdarx, they were to receive 
from the raiyats ten per eenl. as xardcxhmukhi. 
Altogether, they were to receive thirty-five per cent, 
upon the total collections, (and also) upon the abwabx 
called jaujdan, xhikkdan ziyajat, and other charges, as 
shown in the gross account of the collections. Accord¬ 
ing to this account, they were to receive nearly half the 
total revenue recorded in the Government rent-roll, 
and (the collections) were thus shared by the 
domineering collectors of Raja Sahu, 

“ Husain Ali deliv ered a sanad containing the con¬ 
ditions of peace, under his seal, to the vakils of Raja 
Sahu, and. made no delay in writing for a royal Jarman 
confirmatory of this document. Ho introduced the 
agents of Raja Sahu everywhere, and he settled that 
Balaji Bishwanath and Jamnaji, two of the highest 
officers of Raja Sahu, should stay with a suitable escort 
in Aurangabad as deputy and vakil of the Raja, so 
that, all civil and revenue matters might be settled 
through them.’™ 

After settling the terms of the agreement 
Husain Ali Khan sent it to the Emperor for 
ratification and for the issue of necessary 
jarman, Khafi Khan writes, 

“ Hussain Ali Khan’s letter communicating the 
terms of the peace, and asking for confirmatory jarman, 
reached the Emperor. Several well-wishers of the state 
urged that it was not, well to admit the vile enemy 
.to be overbearing partners in matters of revenue and 
government. So Farrukh Siyar rejected the treaty.” 1 ” 

The refusal of Farrukhsiyar to ratify the 
agreement concluded by Husain Ali with Raja’ 
Sahu was a blow to the prestige of the subadan, 
and it opened the eyes of the latter to the fact 
that his breach with the emperor was complete. 
Ilis elder brother, Saiyad Abdullah Khan, the 
Wazir of Farrukhsiyar, had also written to him 
repeatedly that as the emperor was planning and 
plotting for his assassination, Husain Ali Khan 
should proceed to Delhi with his troops to save 
his life and possessions. Saiyad Husain Ali 
Khan set out for Delhi from Aurangabad in 
November, 1718, with nearly 16,000 Marathas 
under the command of Balaji Visvanath, the 
Peshwa or chief minister, and Khande Rao 
Dhabare, the Senapati, commander-in-chief, of 
Raja Sahu. The combined army readied Delhi 
in February, 1719, and Farrukhsiyar was de¬ 
posed on the 28th February (later on put to 
death) and llafi-ud-l)arjat, another grandson of 
Bahadur Shah, was placed on the Imperial 
throne. The short reign of Rafi-ud-Darajat, 
lasting for three months and few days only, is 
rendered memorable by the grant of three 
farmans to the Maratha Raja Sa'hu. The first, 
dated 13th March, 1719, granted him one-fourth 
of the revenue of all the six su’ >as of the Deccan 


7. Ibid., p. 464. 

8. Ibid., p. 464. 


9. Ibid., pp. 466-68. 
10. Ibid., p. 468. 
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including the tributary States of Tan] ore, 
Trichinopoly and Mysore; the second jarman, 
dated 24th March, 1719, granted sardeshmukhi 
or ten per cent of the revenue in addition; and 
a third jarman confirmed the possession of 
maraj or independent state founded by Sivaj i 
excluding the Karnataka districts annexed to the 
Moghul empire by Aurangzib. 11 

The reasons that led Saiyad Husain Ali Khan 
to conclude the agreement witJh Eaja Sahu on 
the basis of which the jarmans were granted are 
clearly explained by the historian Khafi Khan 
in the extracts we have given above. But why 
the Marathas, after sucessfully carrying on war 
with the imperialists in the Deccan for over a 
quarter of a century, instead of concluding a 
treaty of peace on terms of equality, assumed the 
humbler role of supplicants is not apparent. The 
Marathas established their claims to chauth and 
sardeshmukhi by force of arms, and as victor 
in war they were entitled to claim these assign¬ 
ments as tribute. Still more strange is the 
acceptance of a jarman confirming the posses¬ 
sion of Sivaji’s swaraj or independent kingdom. 
By these unusual transactions what the 
Marathas did was not the acceptance of the 
position of a vassal state of the empire in the 
ordinary sense of the term, but they acceded to an 
union of states of equal rank with the Mughal 
Badshah as its bond of union. 

Why did the Marathas do so ? Why did 
they, while imposing on the Mughal emperor the 
de jacto position of a tributary, themselves 
accepted the de jure position of subjects ? The 
simple answer to this question is, the Marathas 
did so out of regard for the high prestige of the 
occupant of the Mughal imperial throne. The 
great Mughal emperors, by conquering the whole 
sub-continent of India, not only greatly expan¬ 
ded their heritage, but fulfilled a supreme 
political necessity. Within the vast area of 
India, which is as large as Europe without 
Russia, there are no lofty mountains like the 
Alps and the Pyrenees that may serve as natural 
boundaries of independent kingdoms. There¬ 
fore, the existence of a number of absolutely 
independent states in India has ever been a 
source of internal wars, and weakened India’s 
powers of resistance to foreign invaders. The 

11. William Irvine : Later Mughah, Vol. I, p, 407. 


geography of India teaches the political lesson 
that the only means of securing internal peace 
and safety from aggression by external enemies 
in a country like India is the establishment of 
an empire or a political union embracing tlhe 
whole country. In the historical period the 
Maurya emperor Asoka was probably the first 
to organize such an union. But the means he 
adopted for this purpose was not vijaya in the 
ordinary sense except in the case of Kalinga, 
conquest by force, but dhernnavijaya, conquest 
by disseminating rules of good conduct. The 
first ruler of Northern India who succeded in 
conquering the whole of Southern India as far 
as the kingdom of Pandyas in the extreme south 
(with Madura as the capital) was Sultan 
Alauddin Khelji (1296-1316). Within twenty 
years of his death his empire began to fall to 
pieces. Then followed all-round disintegration 
and division and subdivision of kingdoms and 
empires and chronic wars and revolts lasting for 
over two centuries (seriously aggravated by the 
invasion of* Timur in 1398) till Akbar began to 
reunite into a single empire nearly the dozen 
independent Muhammadan states that had 
sprung up on the ruins of the first, Muhammadan 
empire of Delhi. This work of reunion th^t 
must have been welcomed by all classes of people 
except the deposed dynasts proceeded uninter¬ 
ruptedly for a century and a half and inspired 
the people with a faith in the prestige of house 
of Timur that long survived the collapse of the 
military power that created and maintained it 
in the period of its birth and growth. It was 
this faith in the Mughal empire, not as an 
ordinary empire based on force, but as an union 
of free states that induced the Marathas, while 
imposing humiliating terms on the emperor, to 
humiliate themselves by accepting the position 
of vassals of the empire in the moment of their 
triumph. The East India Company followed the 
same course in their own way in the second 
half of .the eighteenth century. Consciously 
these powers did so out of regard for the house 
of Timur; but unconsciously they followed the 
direction of the geography and the history of 
India. 

I This is the last article from the pen of the late 
Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda, written specially for 
The Modem Review, just before his untimely demise.— 
Ed, M. R.] 
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FORCES BEHIND THE DEVELOPMENT OF MO 
INDUSTRIES IN INDIA 



By KALI CHARAN GHOSH 


The history of development of modern industries 
in India is a very interesting study. It is the 
story of a powerful nation, while trying to 
enlarge its trade in the domain of the conquered 
people, adopting every conceivable means 
to cripple the once flourishing industries of the 
latter and at t!he same time blocking the way of 
possible regeneration. It is a long tale of greed 
combined with a thirst for power and domina¬ 
tion. Any one interested in getting a picture 
of the whole course of events is requested to read, 
amongst others, Major B. D. Basil’s Ruin of 
Indian Trade and Industry and R.,C. Dutt’s 
Economic History of India, two volumes. 

If India has been able to make any head¬ 
way in the field of large-scale industries, it is 
through the ingenuity of her industrialists backed 
by the popular will. The Government of India 
instead of taking the initiative in industrial 
planning, helping by investment, subsidy or 
guarantee, played the part of an onlooker, not 
quite disinterested. There was a case of 
‘ guarantee ’ to Railways, a guarantee of profit 
to foreign investors in this country and the 
result was disastrous to the Indian public finance. 
Protection tame rather late and not before the 
country has awaited for it for a century. 

The revival of the modern large-scale 
industries dates back to the second decade of the 
nineteenth century. It is remarkable that the 
pioneering attempts were made by the Britishers 
with ample financial resources. Due to dearth 
of experience and special knowledge and of effi¬ 
cient labour every attempt was fraught with the 
danger of early extinction. Foreign imports 
wielded a baneful influence and, there was no 
chance of receiving. Government help in any 
shape or form. The attitude of the Government 
was openly afeainst Indian aspirations. The 
pioneers groped in the dark on the mere expec¬ 
tation of finding a ray of light someday 
somewhere. 

Of the manufacturing industries Cotton 
deservingly received the first attention in 1818 
with Iron following in 1830. The year 1838 
saw the first loom bringing out cotton textile 
followed by jute yarn mill in 1851. Gradually, 
railway (1854), copper smelting plant (1857), 


pottery (1859), paper mill (1874),'cement (1879) 
made their appearance one after the other. Al¬ 
most at the close of the century two others, viz., 
glass (1892) and match (1894-95) were started 
making a good setting for the major industries. 

Before leaving the topic of pioneering 
attempts, it is desirable to take notice of two 
other large-scale industries even though they may 
not be concerned with ‘ manufacture ’ in the 
strictest sense of the term. Actual mining of coal 
commenced in 1814 though it was established 
beyond any shadow of doubt in 1774 that India 
had possessed a vast quantity of marketable coal. 
Similarly, the tea industry came out of the fluid 
state of speculations and possibilities in 183G 
when plantation on a large scale began in a 
'methodical fashion. 

People were not statisfied with the progress 
made so far and signs were manifest that every-, 
one interested in the welfare of the country 
wanted to accelerate the pace and to cover new 
fields of industrial activities. The new century 
saw the birth of a big chemical concern in 
Calcutta in 1901-2. The first hydro-electric 
scheme was initiated in Mysore in 1902 to be 
followed by others throughout India. In 1904, 
Madras produced the first barrel of cement, after 
25 years of struggle, which with others has, in 
the fullness of time, been able to reduce import 
of the article to a negligible quantity. 

The time was extremely propitious for fur¬ 
ther industrialisation. Political agitation during 
this period assumed different tactics to attain its 
object. Hitherto the chief programme was to 
criticise the Government administration and to 
appeal to the good sense of the Britishers for the 
redress of various grievances. The nation 
was just thinking seriously whether political 
movements should not be directed to other 
channels. At this crucial moment Lord Curzon 
announced the Partition of Bengal. It gave 
the politicians a good cause for intensifying the 
campaign by appealing to the sentiment of the 
people of Bengal for such action as might force 
the British Government to. undo the mischief. 

This started the idea of direct action. 

The movement was more or less limited 
within the boundaries of Bengal, though sym- 
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patliy was not wanting for the cause in other 
parts of India. It was decided to boycott British 
goods as far as possible and to get substitutes for 
them from our own manufacture. The movement 
came to be known as ‘ the Swadeshi Movement ’ 
because of the spirit of Swadeshi that it incul¬ 
cated into the hearts of the people. The ‘ settled 
fact ’ was subsequently unsettled, all credit to 
the intensity and novelty of the movement. It 
suddenly brought before the public eye the vast 
possibilities of Indian industries. Bengal dis¬ 
covered her inner self. This is the first taste 
of a new line of action and here on a political 
field industry received benefits far greater than 
what capital could bestow. Industrial units 
dealing with textile, hosiery, match, sugar, toilet, 
soap, leather, tanning, pottery, glass, enamel, 
stationery, bank, insurance, etc., came like a 
welcome shower and made the earth suitable for 
sprouting of new shoots. Surely most of the 
original business organisations could not be 
saved by volatile public support but it broke the 
ice making others to go forward with better con¬ 
fidence regarding the future. This movement 
helped to create a taste for swadeshi goods even 
if they were inferior to foreign goods in finish 
and dearer in price. The hopes then entertained 
of indigenous products being superior, at a 
lesser cost, to their foreign compeers in some 
future date have not been belied. 

In all-India the spirit of Swadeshi movement 
in Bengal was not lost. During 1906 and 1910 
no less than 66 cotton mills came into existence. 
The Government became nervous, firstly because 
of the agitation leaving the beaten track and 
taking up an aggressive form, and secondly, of 
its possibility in giving a fillip to the Indian 
industries to the extent of their becoming rival 
to BritMi industrial units. The real cause of 
opposition to this movement was manifest even 
on the surface because all attempts at preaching 
swadeshi was dealt with as severely as the other 
political offences. Anti-swadeshi circulars came 
in torrents only to betray the weakness of the 
rulers. 

The largest industrial concern in India, an 
Iron & Steel Co., was organised in 1908 winch 
produced pig iron in 1911 and steel in 1912. 

The next stimulus came through unforeseen 
circumstances. The Great War of 1914-18 dis¬ 
closed both before the public and the Government 
the helpless position that India was in with 
regard to industrial products even of daily use. 
As the War advanced more and more in intensity 
and duration the Indian industrialists tried to 
.meet the peculiar situation with the equipment 
and resources that they could muster. It was 


an uphill task which they faced bravely and 
with commendable success. The Government 
was found to be lacking in sympathy. After 
Germany’s submarine warfare had been control¬ 
led and supply from Britain had become more 
regular the claim of Indian enterprises for the 
supply of war materials was completely ignored; 
all goods, as far as possible being obtained from 
the United Kingdom or other foreign countries. 

Non-Co-operation Movement was another 
phase in the development of Indian Industries. 
It. was, under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, 
not restricted to any province of India but 
•engulfed the whole of it. In the background 
there was the idea of self-sufficiency and of non- 
co-operation with foreign manufacturers and 
traders by eschewing their articles as far as 
possible. No one, who has denied all co-operation 
with the foreigners in the field of administration, 
judiciary, legislature, even in the self-govern¬ 
ment institutions, could possibly help the same 
group in exploiting the financial resources of the 
country by selling their goods in Indian markets. 

The effect was tremendous. 'In those days 
trade in foreign textiles was the single biggest 
item in the list; of imports. Cotton manufac¬ 
tures of the value of Rs. 89 crores entered into 
India while the movement started. It came to 
Rs. 45 crores only, i.e., a decline of Rs. 44 crores 
in a single year. The total imports fell by Rs. 70 
crores from 1920-21 to 1921-22 i.e., from Rs. 336 
crores to Rs. 266 crores. No less than 84 new 
cotton textile mills came into being during this 
period. 

In the meantime, through the introduction 
of administrative reforms a very great chance 
came into the aid of big industries in the form 
of 1 Protection ’ or discriminatory tariff on 
imports. There bad been a persistent cry for 
such a measure for years past which had failed 
to produce any effect. The Fiscal Autonomy 
Convention of 1919 afforded the long-needed 
opportunity and clamour for protection was 
raised with greater force. The Indian Fiscal 
Commission was constituted in March 1921 and 
laid down that* any industry claiming for pro¬ 
tection should fulfil the following conditions : 

(i) The supply of raw material should be abundant; 
labour, cheap power and the home market must be 
sufficient for the purpose; (*») that such industry could 
not grow without the help of protection; and (in) the 
industry will ultimately be able to meet foreign com¬ 
petition without protection. 

To enquire into the merits of the applications 
from several industries as to the eligibility for 
protection the Indian Tariff Board came into 
existence in 1923 and began work in right 
earnest. It is needless to say that but for this 
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measure many of the large-scale industries in 
India, such as Iron & Steel, Sugar, Paper, Match, 
Hosiery, Textile (to a certain extent) and a 
few others, could not show such promise as 
they have been able to do in future years. 

The Civil Disobedience Movement is another 
phase of political agitation that has helped in 
the progress of indigenous industries. In subtlety 
of its working it left its predecessors far behind. 
Salt was there in abundance in land and water 
in India. The Indians could not manufacture 
it without the permission of the Government. 
The leader of political thought, Mahatma 
Gandhi, launched the movement with the object 
of wresting from the Government the right of 
salt manufacture for the common people. For 
its comparative cheapness people became used 
to buying salt, imported or manufactured with 
Government license under heavy excise duty. 
Hut the new movement presented itself in 
another perspective. Through severe repression, 
sometimes resulting in death, people took it as 
Government’s resistance to the manufacture of 
a simple object of daily use which might be 
collected free or at a nominal cost. For the vjry 
simple reason that it affected the poor man more 
than anybody else, the movement, percolated 
even to the stratum of the most unsophisticated 
part of the population and assumed immense 
proportions. 

Add to this the “ great depression ” ihat 
creeped into the world trade and find the import 
of foreign articles fall from Rs. 241 crores 
in 1929 to Rs. 165 crores in 1930-31. The import 
of cotton manufactures again became the most 
hard-hit itdhi. In 1929-30 it was Rs. 53-49 
crores which dwindled to Rs. 22-17 crores in 
1930-31. The difference in the present case with 
the Non-Co-operation Movement was that while 
the effervescence of 1920-21 passed away without 
leaving a serious mark behind and allowed 
recuperation of textile imports, the Civil Dis¬ 
obedience Movement dealt a blow from the 
effects of which it never recovered. 

There were other reasons behind it. By 
this time some of the industries had established 
themselves on a firm basis and were capable of 
mas production. Not very many new lines were 
attempted but the industrialists exerted all their 
energy to put the house in order. The civil tur¬ 
moil interfered with the normal working of the 
factories and combined with the effects of 
depression then prevailing, the industrial outlook 
was on the whole very gloomy. Yet the move¬ 
ment did not fail to infuse courage into the hearts 
of the Indian people which during the following 
years did not fail to produce beneficial results. 


The Greatest War that the world has ever 
witnessed opened out new opportunities to the 
Indians and it is too early to assess t'he total 
value of such help. Britain is seriously trying 
to keep her own workshops free to equip her 
soldiers scattered over a wide field in Europe 
and elsewhere barring the .Middle and the Far 
East. It is her desire to find war supplies for 
these areas from India. New methods are being 
adopted by them to increase production by in¬ 
creasing the efficiency of the workers. Boys 
named after Bevin, the Labour Member of the 
British Cabinet, are being taken to England at 
Government expense to work in modern 
factories and become conversant with the new 
method of production. Large factories have 
been entrusted with Government contracts and 
facilities have been provided to them for smooth 
working. Such measures breed confidence in the 
capacity for production. There is another side 
of the shield. 'Imports of materials have been 
severely curtailed, sometimes without proper 
justification, thereby seriously affecting those 
industries which depend upon foreign materials 
cither raw or half finished for their working. 
Tools, machinery, war metals, electricity and 
all other agencies that might give a start to 
new industries are under control. These act 
as a serious impediment to all industries except 
those busy in war production. The outlook of 
the Britishers has not changed. They are con¬ 
ceding under great pressure what they cannot 
obstruct. Ship, aircraft, motor car, armaments 
are big industries which they will not allow 
us to build. The situation is intolerable. 

But along with the war a new movement 
is slowly working in India and this may finally 
release her from all shackles. The Grady Com¬ 
mission from America is going far ahead of the 
Eastern Group Council. The signs are favour¬ 
able inasmuch as America is promising help 
in the shape of machineries and is encouraging 
new industries that have been opposed by the 
Government of India so far. The case of power 
alcohol is a case in point. Suggestions regarding 
regrouping of industries have been made with 
a view to multiply production. They have de¬ 
plored the industrial equipment of India. The 
type and number of machinery for a vast 
country like India is quite insufficient even for 
peace time requirements. American experts and 
improved machineries will be seen on Indian 
soil if the war continues longer. American 
journals have become very duHpoken in criticis¬ 
ing British industrial policy in India. According 
to them, Britain has encouraged India to export 
the same articles—exclusively raw materials, for 
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the last two hundred years. India’s raw 
materials arc proverbially rich in quantity, 
quality and variety and with proper encourage¬ 
ment and guidance she 'would have occupied the 
foremost place in supplying finished goods to the 
world. India’s iron ore deposits arc superior 
in quality to IJ. S. A.’s with as much as three- 
fourths of the total reserve of that country. Yet 
India produces only one per cent, of the total 
steel production of the world. The position is 
extremely embarrassing to the rulers and ruling 
classes of India. They have been thoroughly 
exposed by their first cousins. They cannot be 
termed ‘ irresponsible Indian political agitators 
and propagandists’. American tone is sympathe¬ 
tic and if it is followed by sincere efforts even 
after the termination of the war then we may 
look for better days and for the rightful place 
for India amongst the industrially advanced 
nations of the world. 

But grave suspicion is lurking in Indian 
minds. Dr. Grady has attacked “too much ” 
protection to Indian industries in Bombay (the 
11th of May 1942). Nobody is enamoured of 
“ too much ” protection but there must be some 
caution before it is finally removed. The other 
matter, in Dr. Grady’s language, is : 


“The whole idea of Lend Lease is a form of credit, 
and barter by which the United States give something 
immediately and then would get paid each in commo¬ 
dities after the war.” 

It is a leap in the dark. We must not 
mortgage our future production indefinitely in 
the hope of immediate gain. It is not unreason¬ 
able to think that America is more interested 
with the immediate object of war production 
and her suggestions regarding post war arrange¬ 
ment are more towards international commerce 
with India just a buying nation. We should be 
free in exercising our judgment in any ‘Lend 
Lease ’ affair and shall not surely change British 
masters for the American in paying raw materials 
for finished goods—the manufactures of the 
United Statep. 

If the United States’ deal with India is fair 
and reasonable it may be that the greatest 
factor in the development of Indian industries € 
has presented itself at our door quite unexpected¬ 
ly and without much effort on our part. Let 
us hope 'this war will liberate India from all 
bondage, political and economic and give her 
aipplc opportunities for developing her full 
stature in philosophy, art, literature, industries, 
etc. 


EXCHANGE CONTROL IN INDIA 

By R. SEN GUPTA, m.a. 
Statistical Laboratory, Calcutta 


Meaning of Exchange Control 

The subject of foreign exchange is a fascinating 
one to those who have understood it and be¬ 
wildering one to those who are to be initiated 
into it. While necessarily it has an elaborate 
structure, the basic framework of exchange 
control is simple. Foreign exchange is a system 
by which commercial nations discharge their 
debts to each other, that is, it is a process of 
accounting. Foreign exchange control is a means 
of correcting an adverse balance of payments. 

Normal methods of equiliberating the ex¬ 
changes have broken down in recent years on 
account of the dislocation and falling off in 
international trade, the frequent fluctuations of 
the foreign exchanges and the disturbance of 
exchange mechanism by war debts, reparation 
payments and the withdrawals of capital due to 
causes other than interest differentials. As a 


result, a variety of extraordinary methods, of 
which exchange control is one, have been adopted 
in order to achieve a balance of international 
payments. The chief object of the imposition 
of the exchange control was the prevention of 
large-scale withdrawals of capital in the inter¬ 
national liquidity crisis of 1931. 

A country’s sources of supply of foreign 
exchange arc?: 

(«) Merchandise exports, (b) Gold • movements, 
(c) Tourists, (d) Interests and dividends, (e) New issues 
of securities, (/) Purchases and sales of securities aad 
(g) Other sources. 

Its sources of demand are : 

(«) Merchandise imports, ( b ) Tourists, (c) Interest 
and dividends, (d) Retirement of securities, (e) Net, 
balance from, direct investments, (/) Purchases and 
sales of securities and (y) Other sources. 

Leaving aside a consideration of gold 
movements, it is apparent that foreign exchange 
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surpluses from the merchandise and tourist trade 
are needed to meet the net demands for redeem¬ 
ing foreign held securities, for paying interest 
and dividends and for making current and 
capital remittances on account of branch and 
subsidiary concerns controlled outside the 
country. 

Its Increasing Importance in War Time 

While these questions form the basis of the 
peace time exchange problem, they are certain 
to be rendered acute by the impact of the war. 
Many markets might be closed to our goods and 
our imports of many materials essential in war 
would certainly increase. The flow of tourists 
from outside might be checked and remittance of 
dividends and capital abroad might be greater. 
Also, in peace time, it is not necessarily impor¬ 
tant in the long run whether there is a debit or 
credit balance of exchange with any particular 
country since foreign funds can be traded on 
I he market. Thus, if India has a surplus of 
sterling and a shortage of U. S„ dollars, the 
former could be sold, directly or indirectly to 
those who have II. S. dollars and need sterling. 
Many transactions involving several curr'encies 
might be needed before the switch is completed. 
Exchange restrictions and international barter 
arrangements have reduced the opportunities for 
doing this sort of thing in recent years, but such 
trades are the basis of most of India’s foreign 
exchange dealings. War conditions, however, 
have placed further drastic restrictions on the 
exchange markets, and the size of our trade 
balances with individual countries, particularly 
the United States and the United Kingdom, 
becomes of extreme importance. The main idea 
of foreign exchange control in war time is to see 
that no large amount of foreign exchange would 
be paid out when the country derives no 
benefit as a result. Successful prosecution 
of war demands that we should choose, for 
example, to buy an aeroplane from California 
in preference to permitting a few Indians to 
take their families to Santa Barbara for the 
winter. In a word, when a country goes to war, 
its stocks of foreign exchange are likely to 
dwindle rapidly unless they are husbanded by 
a fair and equitable system of control. 

Administration of Control 

In persuance of Part XIV of the Defence 
of India Rules issued under the Defence of India 
Act, 1939, the control of all dealings in India 
in foreign exchange, gold and securities, has been 
provided for by the Government of India and 
is in accordance with that introduced in the 


United Kingdom. The Reserve Bank of India 
is entrusted with the task of administering the 
control. As the work involved is considerable 
and very technical a new exchange control 
department has been set up to deal with it. 
This department came into existence shortly 
after the outbreak of war. While the general 
policy to be adopted in the control of the ex¬ 
change is laid down by the Government of India, 
the execution of this policy and the issue of 
regulations which have to be drawn up to suit 
India’s needs and requirements is done by the 
Exchange Control Department through the 
medium of Circulars and 'Instructions to author¬ 
ised dealers in foreign exchange. 

Authorised Dealers 

Rule 91 of Part XIV of the Defence of 
India Rules prohibits the acquisition by residents 
in India of any foreign exchange either dirctly 
or indirectly as also any dealings in foreign 
exchange or gold except with persons authorised 
by the Reserve Bank of India, but provides 
that transactions done by persons so authorised 
within the scope of their authority are not res¬ 
tricted. The first action of the Reserve Bank 
on the outbreak of war was, therefore, to appoint 
authorised dealers. The Bank has issued 
licenses to deal in foreign exchange to all recog¬ 
nised banks and to those scheduled banks which 
are engaged in foreign exchange dealings. 

Sterling and Non-Sterling Area 

Our entire foreign exchange transactions are 
brought under three heads, vis., —sterling, dollar 
and “ hard currency ” area. For the purposes 
of exchange control, the Empire is regarded as 
a single currency unit permitting free transfers 
of funds therein. But parallel restrictions on 
conversions into outside currencies are imposed 
in each Empire country. This single currency 
area is called sterling area. It includes all 
Empire countries except Canada, Newfoundland, 
Hongkong, and also the mandated territories, 
Egypt and Iraq. As a result of war develop¬ 
ments, the Belgium Congo, Iceland, the Faroe 
Islands, Free French territories and Iran have 
been brought within its scope. 

Notices issued to banks authorised to deal 
in foreign exchange clearly lay down that no 
remittances can be made to any country outside 
the sterling area unless the remitter completes 
an application form stating the purposes for 
which the remittance is required. That is, ex¬ 
change control is enforced only in the cases of 
dollar and “ hard currency ” system. A word 
of explanation is needed as to what we mean by 
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“ hard currency.” It refers to those currencies 
which are freely convertible into U. S. dollars. 
Formerly, Switzerland, Netherlands and Belgium 
were known as " hard currency ” countries. As 
now both Netherlands and Belgium are enemy 
occupied territories, the currency of Switzerland 
alone is called as such. 

Demand for Foreign Exchange 

Purposes for which remittances are made 
are divided into five categories :—(?) Payment 
of Imports, (?'?') Petty private remittances, (Hi) 
Travelling expenses, (iv) other trade purposes 
(e.g., freight, profits and royalties, etc.) (?;) 
capita] remittances. 

Import Control 

Authorised dealers are permitted to sell ex¬ 
change for payment of imports provided the 
applicant undertakes to produce customs entry 
forms as evidence that the goods had been 
imported into India. Banks are still permitted 
to enter into forward contracts but they are 
required to satisfy themselves that they are in 
cover of genuine trade transactions. By these 
regulations it is ensured that foreign exchange 
is only sold for finance of trade. 

In order to minimise the demand for foreign 
exchange for the purpose of payment of imports, 
steps have been taken to restrict drastically the 
importation of considerable range of commodities. 

Import control was first introduced in May, 

1940. It was then confined to luxury and non- 
essential articles which could easily be dispensed 
with by the consuming public. As the control 
imposed was not sufficiently effective, addition¬ 
al articles were subjected to restriction in May. 

1941. While these restrictions resulted in some 
saving in the utilisation of dollar resources, it 
ivas not large enough to meet the stringent 
situation which had arisen. As the need for 
husbanding our dollar resources to pay for 
supplies essential for war effort was felt, it 
became necessary to extend control to imports of 
machinery and other industrial requirements. 
This was also necessitated by the fact that de¬ 
mand for such supplies was on the up-grade in 
the countries themselves and export restrictions 
were also being enforced. 

Since the passing of Lease and Lend Act in 
America, Indian purchases, both Government 
and private, of certain essential goods are based 
to the maximum extent possible on this new 
arrangement. This involves inter-Govemment- 
al dealing. Before issuing a license for 
importation of such goods in the ordinary way, 
it is taken into consideration whether or not the 


transaction should be converted into an inter- 
Governmental one. We are faced with problem 
not only of controlling the flow of imports in 
order to empoy India’s foreign exchange resources 
in the most useful way, but also of securing 
essential supplies from the only source open to 
us. With a view to ensure that the control is 
operated with justice to conflicting claims, as 
supplies are not likely to be unlimited, and to 
facilitate the work of granting import licenses 
in regard to such goods, the Government of India 
has created a Central organisation with a Chief 
Controller of Imports as its head, and 
Deputy Chief Controller, a Technical Adviser, 
a Statistical Officer and necessary staff to assist 
him. This organisation will be aided by a small 
advisory committee. 

Remittance for Other Purposes 

Authorised dealers are permitted to sell ex¬ 
change for in) petty private remittances and 
{Hi) travelling expenses up to a certain limit, 
but applications for exceptionally large amounts 
have to be referred for prior approval to the 
nearest office of the Reserve Bank. Foreign 
exchange for travelling purposes is refused except 
•for urgent business or to persons on Govern¬ 
ment business. Foreign exchange for (iv) other 
trade purposes (e.g., freights, profits, etc.) is 
made available provided certificates from 
Chartered Accountants or other suitable evi¬ 
dence are submitted by the applicant. Sales of 
exchange for (v) capital remittances are allowed 
only in exceptional circumstances. 

All those regulations aim at, firstly, 
minimising demand for foreign •exchange, 
secondly, preventing any flight of capital and 
thirdly, making speculative or arbitrage opera¬ 
tions in exchange impossible. 

Export Control 

An important function of the exchange 
control department is to regulate and control 
our export trade so that the maximum amount 
of foreign exchange is obtained. The Export 
control scheme,aims at ensuring, firstly, that 
proceeds of exports from India to places outside 
the sterling area are returned to India and not 
retained abroad, and secondly, that exports are 
financed in certain specified ways, so that the 
maximum exchange value is obtained. 

Circumstances leading to the imposition of 
export control may be stated briefly. The Bank 
of England had fixed rates at which it was pre¬ 
pared to buy and sell various foreign currencies. 
Its rates, however, were only applicable to deal¬ 
ings in the United Kingdom, and in Empire 
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countries. Operations in New York and other 
outside markets were not restricted. The rates 
in the outside markets for sterling, known as 
the “ free market,” fluctuated widely being in¬ 
fluenced as much by political conditions as 
monetary trends. As a result, sterling 
there was quoted at a discount. Owing 
to this discount on sterling in New York, it 
proved to be of greater advantage to sell Empire 
exports to U. S. A. or to other “ hard curerncy ” 
countries on a sterling basis than it was to sell 
the goods on a foreign currency basis. For the 
foreign importer was in a position to buy his 
sterling cheaply to pay for his imports in the 
“ free ” sterling market. India took advantage 
of this difference in rates and consequently, the 
bulk of Indian shipments to U. S. A. for the 
first few months of tine war was financed through 
the medium of sterling bills on London. The 
extent of depreciation of the sterling rate in the 
" free ” market can be gauged from the fact 
that at one stage the sterling quotation in New 
York fell to 3-20 against the official rate of 
4 03-jj, the difference being as much as 20%. 

W ith a view to stop this loss of foreign ex¬ 
change caused by the finance of Empire countries' 
m “ free ” sterling, the Bank of England intro¬ 
duced at the end of March, 1940, an export 
control scheme. This scheme disallowed the 
export of certain commodities to “ hard 
currency ” countries unless the shipper produced 
satisfactory evidence that he was receiving “ hard 
currency ” and not “ free ” sterling for shipment. 
►Similar restrictions were enforced by other 
Empire Control Boards. The Export Control 
Scheme in India initially covered exports of 
Jute and Rubber to U. S. A., Belgium, Holland, 
and Switzerland only. But subsequently it has 
been extended to include all commodities ex¬ 
ported from India to nearly all countries in the 
world with the exception of enemy-occupied terri¬ 
tories and those adjacent to India where the 
absence of banking facilities does not permit 
trade to be financed through the medium of 
banks. This system works through the Customs 
and the banks by means of forms which the ship¬ 
per has to complete stating the value of his 
shipment and his method of finance. Unless a 
copy of this form is handed over to the Customs, 
the shipments are not permitted. The form is 
then forwarded to the Reserve Bank. The other 
copies of this form are delivered by the shipper 
to his bankers at the time of negotiation of his 
bills covering the export. These are also for¬ 
warded to the Reserve Bank for scrutiny. By 
this elaborate procedure all shipments can be 
accounted for. 


The commodity trade has been the greatest 
supplier of foreign exchange, the greatest source 
of demand and one of the largest providers of a 
surplus to cover shortages elsewhere. The 
licenses of export and import of goods and for 
the purchase and sale of exchange in connection 
with them, the usual insistence on exports 
receiving payment in foreign funds, the restric¬ 
tions on exports on consignment, are all designed 
to ensure that the surplus on account of 
merchandise trade is kept as large as possible, 
exports made to produce exchange to the limit 
and t!he importers’ demands kept to a reasonable 
minimum. 

Restrictions on Other Exports 

Steps have also been taken to conserve 
supplies of foreign exchange arising from sources 
other than merchandise export, e.g., exports of 
bullion, securities and jewellery. 

Exports of gold can only be made under 
license. The Exchange Control Department 
permits exports to the U. K. provided the gold 
is consigned to one of the London Bullion 
Brokers authorised by the Bank of England to 
deal in bullion. Authorised dealers in foregin 
exchange are given licenses to ship gold to the 
U. S. A. provided they undertake to surrender 
the dollar proceeds of the gold to the Reserve 
Bank of India. 

The permission for export of foreign securi¬ 
ties to any place outside the Empire is given on 
condition that the foreign exchange proceeds are 
surrendered to the foreign agents of a bank in 
India. The imposition of restrictions on the 
taking of jewellery and cash out of India has 
been necessitated by the fact that persons who 
had been refused foreign exchange were found 
to take their requirements out in the form of 
jewels or cash Which could be sold or exchanged 
abroad. Travellers are allowed to take out 
jewellery and cash up to a certain limit. 

Import of Goli> and Bank, of England 
Notes 

Imports of Gold into India are licensed and 
freely permitted provided no expenditure of 
U. S. dollars or other important currency is 
entailed. 

With the occupation of most of Europe, it 
was found necessary to prohibit the import into 
India of Bank of England nc.es with a view to 
prevent the enemy disposing of their large 
holdings of notes captured it: invaded countries. 
Although this prohibition was a customs measure, 
the Exchange Control Department collaborated 
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by enforcing severe restrictions on dealings with 
Bank of England notes in order to put a stop 
to the rise of a “ black ” market for smuggled 
notes. 

Control of Entrepot Trade 

After the entry of Italy into the war and 
the extension of hostilities to the near East, the 
Japanese Government imposed restrictions on 
the drawing of bills in sterling or drawing of 
bills on places west of Bombay against exports 
from Japan. Moreover, the sailing of Japanese 
vessels up the Red Sea and Persian Gulf ceased. 
These led to the development of a large entrepot 
trade in Japanese goods and increased use of 
Bombay as a centre of financing Japanese trade 
with the Middle East and East Africa. So steps 
had to be taken to ensure that India was not 
called upon to provide foreign exchange for 
which she received no corresponding return. 

Effect of Exchange Control on Trade 

An important feature of the Trade of India 
from the point of view of exchange control has 
been the increase in purchases from U. S. A. 
not only of heavy goods, such as machinery and 
steel, but also of miscellaneous articles of all 
descriptions. The cessation of supplies from the 
Continent of Europe has forced India to turn 
to the more expensive American goods. 

Exchange control system has not only 
changed the direction of our trade movements, 
but it has also affected adversely the volume of 
foreign trade in general and that of import trade 
in particular. The exchange restrictions have 
rendered imports from American and other non¬ 
sterling countries impossible or nearly so. This 
difficulty can be obviated to a considerable ex¬ 
tent if exporters in foreign countries would 
agree to sell their manufactured goods on a con¬ 
signment basis and would also agree to payment 
for the same being made only after the war or 
when Government themselves should permit 
such payment being made. In that case, the 
question of availability of dollar exchange will 
not arise. In fact, a suggestion on this line has 


been made to the Government of India by the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber of Bombay. 

Role of Reserve Bank 

The pivotal position of the Reserve Bank 
in the Exchange Control Scheme needs no 
emphasis. Its Exchange Control Department 
has not only to frame rules and regulations in 
connection with the control of dealings in* 
foreign exchange, to check up returns fronr 
banks and remitters’ statements in order to see 
the regulations are being observed, but it also 
acts as licensing authority for dealing in foreign 
securities, the export and import of gold and 
sovereigns and the export of money ami jewels. 
In addition, it lias to keep in touch with the 
bank of England and other Empire controls. 

Besides this routine work, the Reserve Bank 
has to deal with many problems arising out of 
the exchange control system. In cases where 
the regulations have proved a definite impedi¬ 
ment to business, special arrangements have to 
be made to enable trade to continue. The 
cotton trade is an instance in point. The res- 
, trie;,ions on remittances made straddle business 
with Now York impossible. With a view to 
remove this difficulty, the Exchange Control 
Department has introduced a system of licenses 
for authorised cotton dealers who are given 
facilities to purchase dollar exchange when re¬ 
quired to meet their differences in New York, 
against their undertakings to surrender all 
dollar profits. 

Part Played by Exchange Banks 

In all transactions in which foreign exchange 
is involved, a major share of responsibility in 
seeing that the Exchange Control Department’s 
requirements are fulfilled rests directly with the 
banks. The banks are the agencies of contact 
between the Public and the Exchange Control 
Department and in their relationship with their 
customers in matters pertaining to the Depart¬ 
ment, the banks can do much to make tlhe wheels 
run smoothly: By close adherence to the 
Department’s regulations they do their share 
to make the temporary burden of foreign 
exchange control as light as possible. 
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The position of the Presidents of the Indian 
Legislatures vis-a-vis the Court of Law was not 
defined by any provision of the now-repealed 
Government of India Act. Consequently, there 
seemed to have existed some doubts as to whether 
they were immune from the jurisdiction of a 
High Court. In the case of K. S. Roy v. Cotton 1 2 
Justice C. C. Ghosh held that the President of 
the Bengal Legislative Council was the holder 
of an office created by a Statute, and that there 
was nothing in the Government of India Act 
which could suggest that he was immune from 
the jurisdiction of the Calcutta High Court. lie 
was, therefore, of opinion that a suit could lie 
against the President of the Bengal Legislative 
Council in respect of the exercise by him of.his 
official powers. In adopting this view His Lord- 
ship relied on the principle that 

“if any person, whether an officer of slate or a subor¬ 
dinate, has to justify an act alleged In be unlawful by 
reference to an Act of Parliament. State Authority, the 
legal justification eat) be enquired into in this Court.’’ 

In the case of Mulji Haridas v. Sir Ibrahim 
Rahimtullah 2 however, Justice Broomfield of the 
Bombay High Court entertained doubts as to 
whether that Court 

“could have Jurisdiction in any ease to make an injunc¬ 
tion against the President of the Legislative Assembly 
qua President.” 

In K. S. Roy v. Cotton Justice Ghosh ad¬ 
mitted that it was a “ serious thing to have to 
interfere with the President in the discharge of 
his duties.” But the law as he construed it 
required his interference, and, therefore, he had, 
in the case before him, 

“ no other alternative but to make an order restraining 
Mr. Cotton, the President of the Bengal Legislative 
Council . . . from putting item No. 6 fief ore the Coun¬ 
cil for its consideration until the final determination of 
this suit.” 

He, however, desired 

“ to express the hope that the constitution will be 
placed on a firm and enduring footing.” 

Presumably with a view to defining the 
position of the Speaker vis-a-vis the Court 
of Law provision has been made in the Govern¬ 
ment of India and Burma Acts, 1935, purporting 

1. Calcutta Law Journal, Vol. XL, p. 515. 

2. (1032) I. L. R. 56, Bom., p. 254. 
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to confer upon him an immunity from the juris¬ 
diction of the Court of Law. The purpose of 
this paiK’i’ is to examine how far this object has 
been attained as a matter of fact; that is to 
say, how far the legal provisions in this respect 
'have served to clarify the position of the Speaker 
vis-a-vis the Court of Law. 

The relevant provisions with regard to the 
Speakers of the Indian and Burmese Legislatures 
are substantially the same. Their object is two¬ 
fold : In the first place, they declare in essence 
that the validity of any proceedings in any of 
the legislatures shall not be called in question 
on the ground of any alleged irregularity of 
procedure, and secondly, they say that no officer 
or other member of such legislature in whom 
powers arc vested by or under the Constitution 
*Aet for regulating procedure or the conduct of 
business, or for maintaining order therein, shall 
be subject to the jurisdiction of any Court in 
respect of the exercise by him of those powers. 3 

So far as the first object is concerned we 
may note that it has very little to do with the 
position of the Speaker vis-a-vis the Court of 
Law. It seeks to protect the proceedings of a 
legislature from being questioned in a Court on 
the ground that all the requisite formalities con¬ 
nected therewith had 'not been observed. To 
take a concrete instance, it purports to prevent 
a Court from challenging a particular Act of 
a Legislature on the plea that there had been 
some irregularity in the course of its passage. 

The second object of the provision however 
is to give the Speaker an immunity from the 
jurisdiction of the Court of Law. This immunity 
is not of that absolute and comprehensive 
character which the Governor or the Governor- 
General or the Secretary of State enjoys under 
Sections 306 and 470 of the Government of India 
Act, 1935. 4 The Speaker is not subject to the 
jurisdiction of any Court only in respect of the 

3. See Sections 41, 87 and 350 of the Government 
of India Act, 1935 (25 and 26 Geo. 5, Ch. 42). It may 
be noted that the Act refers to the combined publication 
of the Government of India wherein both the Govern¬ 
ment of India and Burma Acts are printed as one Act, 
and that Section 350 refers to Section 32 of the Govern¬ 
ment of Burma Act, 1935. 

4. See the footnote on the Govern* lent of India 
Act given before. 
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exercise by him of powers to regulate the pro¬ 
cedure, or conduct the business of, or for 
maintaining order in, the legislature concerned. 

There has been, so far, no judicial decision 
in India bearing upon the implications of tins 
immunity of the Speaker. But in Bunna there 
have been two cases in which the Rangoon High 
Court examined the nature of the immunity 
granted to the Speaker under the Constitution- 
Act. These two cases are U Lun v. U Chit. 
Hiding 5 and U Aye v. U. Chit Ulaing ." They 
arose out of the rulings given by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, Burma, on 
two points of order. The points of order refer¬ 
red to the question whether or not U Lun and 
U Aye had become disqualified for continuing to 
be members of the House of Representatives, 
Burma, in view of their having accepted Com¬ 
missions in His Majesty’s forces which were 
offices of profit under the Crown. The Speaker 
had ruled with regard to both the members that 
they had forfeited their membership by their 
own action. The High Court reversed the ruling 
of the Speaker in both the cases. 

In the course of delivering its judgment the 
Court considered whether, in view of the immun-' 
ity provisions in the Constitution Act, it, had 
jurisdiction to entertain the cases. It first ad¬ 
mitted that if all that the Speaker had done 
was to exercise the powers vested in him for 
regulating the procedure and the conduct of 
business and for maintaining order in the House, 
then he was not subject to its jurisdiction in 
respect of the matter brought before it. 6 7 The 
Court, however, thought that in giving the 
rulings in question the Speaker “ sought to 
attract to himself something very little, if at all, 
removed from the status of a Court.” This the 
Speaker was expressly prohibited from doing 
by Sections 28(3), 71(3) and 345(3) of the Ad. 8 
Consequently, to the extent that the Speaker 
exceeded the limits of his legal powers attracting 
to himself the status of a Court he made himself 
amenable to the jurisdiction of the High Court. 

These two cases raise certain important 
points of Constitutional Law. In the first place, 
in both of them, the Speaker, U Chit Hlaing, 
was made the defendant. Is this permissible 
under the Constitution Act ? Can the Speaker, 
who is not subject to the jurisdictfon of any 
Court in respect of anything done by him in 

6. The Rangoon Law Reports, Fob., 1941, p. 101. 

6. Ibid., June, 1641, p. 321. 

7. See. the Judgment of Sharpe, J. in V Lun v. 
V Chit Hiding at p. 103. 

8. The word.Aqt here ha* the same connotation as 
in other places. 


the exercise of his official duties, be made a 
party to a suit ? Can any process be issued by 
any Court of Law against the Speaker ? It may 
be said that in the cases under consideration 
what the Speaker had done was found by the 
High Court to have no bearing upon the conduct 
of procedure or maintenance of order in the 
Legislature, and that, therefore, the immunity 
Section did not operate. But what would have 
been the case if the Court had found otherwise; 
that is to say, if it had decided that the Speaker 
was quite within the limits of his power when 
he gave rulings on the points of order ? Would 
nbt the whole proceedings before the Court in 
such a case have been illegal and ultra vires ? 
Secondly, it is difficult to agree with the inter¬ 
pretation which His Lordship, I mean Sharpe, J., 
put ui>on the phrase ‘Status of a Court.’ The 
Speaker has, by virtue of his office, often to exer¬ 
cise a sort of judicial function. But that does 
not necessarily mean that he thereby arrogates 
to himself,, the Status of a Court, which he is 
forbidden to do by the provisions of the Consti¬ 
tution Act. We may, in this connection, refer 
to the observation made by the Solicitor-General 
(England) when the corresponding provisions 
relating to the Federal Legislature of India were 
being debated in the House of Commons. 

“The general object, of this clause," said lie, "is to 
prevent the Federal Legislature from assuming the 
powers of a Court, such as the power we have to some 
extent in Parliament here, which, of course, is in some 
respect a Court as well as a Legislative Assembly.”" 

The judicial powers of Parliament consist 
in the appellate jurisdiction of tht House of 
Lords, its power to entertain impeachment pro¬ 
ceedings instituted by the House of Commons 
and its power to try peers for treason or felony. 
These are the powers which, we think, the 
legislature or any member or officer thereof in 
India or Burma has been excluded from exercis¬ 
ing. It is, therefore, submitted that the Section 
debarring the legislature, or any member or 
officer thereof, from assuming the status of a 
court was intended by Parliament for a purpose 
quite different from the one to 'which their 
Lordships (of the Rangoon High Court) applied 
it. Thirdly, it does not appear from the 
judgment in the two cases that sufficient atten¬ 
tion had been paid to the question whether or 
not the matter on which the Speaker had given 
his ruling related to the conduct of business or 
regulation of procedure or the maintenance of 
order in the Legislature. This was an important 
flaw in the judgments. The analogy of the 


9. See H. C. Deb, Vol. 802, Col. 640. 
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Canadian and Australian positions, Which 
Sharpe, J. drew, spoke in favour of the view 
that what the Speaker had done belonged to the 
sphere of the proceedings of the Legislature. 
For, in bpth t)he Dominions the question 
whether a particular seat in a Legislature has 
fallen vacant due to any one of the members 
having been disqualified is one for decision not 
by the Ordinary Court but by the legislature 
concerned. 

Apart from these defects, however, two 
points relating to the Speaker vis-a-vis t'he 
Court of Law emerge from the two judgments 
under consideration. First, it appears to be 
still possible for the High Court to issue a 
process on the Speaker in a case where a ruling 
given by him has been challenged on the ground 
that it does not come under the heading “ regu¬ 
lating proceedings” or “the conduct of business" 
or “the maintenance of order in the House.” 
Secondly, any ruling given by the Speaker may 
be questioned in a Court of Law on the ground 
that it referred to a matter not connected with 
any of the three purposes mentioned above. In 
other words, the so-called immunity Sections 
do not protect any ruling of the Speaker from 
being impugned in a Court of Law simply 
because he has given it in the exercise of the 
powers, presumably vested in him, in respect of 
the regulation of procedure, etc., in a legislature 

The question, however, arises whether this 
position of the Speaker in relation-to the Court 
of Law, as shown in the two cases under review, 
is an improvement on what obtained under the 
Government of India Act as interpreted by 
.Justice Glrt)sh in K. S. Roy v. Cotton. We 
submit that it 'lias not been an improvement. 
For, the defect of the old position was that the 
conduct of business in the legislature, at least 
in the provinces, could be brought to a stand¬ 
still by the Court of Law on the motion of a 
dissatisfied minority, or of one single individual 
even. This, we think, is still possible accord¬ 
ing to the two decisions of the Rangoon High 
Court. Because, once the Court of Law accepts 
the principle that it can issue a process against 
the Speaker to examine whether he has exceed¬ 
ed his jurisdiction in giving a ruling, it 
follows as a matter of course, that the Court 
of LaW is entitled to issue some preventive 
process like an injunction prohibiting him from 
exercising a jurisdiction alleged to be outside 
his legal competence. 

Why were then provisions in this regard 
made in the Constitution Act of 1935 ? We 
presume that in doing this Parliament might 
have been actuated by either of the following 


two purposes. First, Parliament might have 
intended that the Speaker as well as any exercise 
of powers vested in him in respect of the conduct 
of proceedings, etc., in the legislature should be 
free from any judicial interference. But in that 
case the relevant sections should have been 
drafted in a different way. That would 
no doubt have rendered anything done by the 
Speaker in his official capacity prima facie legal, 
and placed him as well as his rulings beyond the 
purview of the Court of Law. But in that case 
there might be one possible objection: A 
Speaker, for instance, might abuse his power 
in such a way as to prevent a legislature from 
enacting a measure quite within its competence 
on the ground, or rather the alleged ground, that 
the measure was ultra vires of the legislature. 
And there have been occasions in the past when 
Speakers in India have declared Sections of Bills 
ultra vires. 10 At the same time, it cannot be 
reasonably agrued that a point of order raised 
in the course of the consideration of a piece of 
legislation, as to whether or not a particular 
section or sub-section thereof is ultra vires, does 
not relate to the conduct of proceedings in a 
legislature. Nor is it conceivable that the 
•Speaker should have any other alternative than 
giving his ruling on such a point of order if it 
be raised. Let us suppose that the Speaker 
gives a ruling that a particular section of a Bill 
is ultra vires of the legislature in which it is being 
considered. Let us also suppose that a fairly 
large section of the members of the legislature 
holds a contrary view. If the Speaker becomes 
absolutely immune from judicial control in the 
sense noted above, then the declaration of the 
ultra vires will be conclusive and the legislature 
will be deprived by the fiat of one single indivi¬ 
dual, who is not infallible, and who is not 
invariably expected to be a legal expert, of the 
right to pass a particular Bill or a particular 
section thereof. And we may note here that the 
question whether the particular Bill is ultra 
vires or not cannot be directly raised in a test 
case before the High Court. For, the High Court 
is usually reluctant to pronounce upon the vires 

10. For instance, when the Untouchability Aboli¬ 
tion. Bill of M. C. Rajah was before the Indian Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly, Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen raised a 
point of order that the Bill was ultra vires of the 
Assembly. But Sir S. Chetty, the then President, ruled 
that the Bill was quite intra vires of the legislature. 
(See the Legislative Assembly Debates of 5th Sep 1 :., 
1933, Vol. VI, p. 995). 

Again, when the Indian Stamps (Protection) Bill was 
being considered by the Assembly, the President declar¬ 
ed that it was not. ultra vires of the Indian Legislature, 
although he entertained doubts as to whether Clause 3 
/of the Bill was or was not so. See ibid, p. 1,089. 
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of a Bdl. For instance, in Mulji Haridas v. Sir 
Ibrahim Rahimtulla, where the High Court of 
Bombay was moved to make a declaration that 
a Bill introduced in the Legislative Assembly 
(India, Central) contained provisions which 
were ultra vires of the Indian Legislature, Chief 
Justice Broomfield observed : 

“ A Bill introduced in the Legislative Assembly mav 
or may not pass in the form in which it was introduced. 

. . . For the Court to make a declaration that a Bill 
in the form in which it is introduced is ultra vires 
appears to be perfectly futile. A Bill has no legal effect, 
and if the declaration refers to a future Act which may 
be passed, it is really dealing with a future and hypotne- 
tical question which may never arise. If the Bill is. 
ultimately passed and becomes an Act of the Legislature, 
then the Court may have to deal with it.” 

This reluctance, it may be mentioned here, 
is not a peculiarity of an Indian High Court. 
The Supreme Court of the Australian Common¬ 
wealth, too, held that “ the Courts can have no 
cognizance of ‘ proposed laws,’ nor can they 
interfere in questions of parliamentary proce¬ 
dure; ” and that “the jurisdiction of the Court 
only arises when the proposed law becomes a 
law.” 11 Thus there would be no legal remedy 
against an arbitrary decision of a Speaker. 

Secondly, Parliament might have intended 
that the Speaker qua Speaker should not be sub¬ 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Court of Law, 
although his decisions might be questioned 
therein. But this also is not evident from the 
language of the law as it is. If, however, neces¬ 
sary changes are made in the language of the 
law, then the advantage will be that Court- 
review of the Speaker’s decisions may be avail¬ 
able without interfering with the working of the 
Legislature. Three (objections may, however, 

11. See Osborne v. Commonwealth of Australia, 
12 C. L. R., 321 at p. 355. Quoted by Kerr in The 
Law nj the Australian Commonwealth at p. 23. 


be raised against this view. First, it may be 
argued that a judgment given by the Court may 
in effect declare a ruling of the Speaker illegal, 
and that, as a consequence, all subsequent pro¬ 
ceedings of the legislature based on that ruling 
will be illegal. But it may be pointed out against 
this that Sub-section 1 of Sections 41, 87 and 
350 of the Act 12 will prevent such an eventuality. 
What we have in mind is not so much the recti¬ 
fication of any past mistake as the prevention of 
a future illegality or arbitrariness on the part of 
the Speaker. Secondly, it may be said that the 
rulings of the Speaker are likely to be challenged 
in a court of law on frivolous grounds. This, 
we submit, may be avoided if the Legislature 
concerned provides in its Rules of Business that 
any decision given by the Speaker on certain 
specified matters ^hall be final and shall not be 
questioned in any court.. Thirdly, one practical 
difficulty may be raised. If the rulings of the 
Speaker be held assailable in a court of law, 
although the Speaker himself is immune from 
its jurisdiction, one may ask as to who shall 
be the respondent in a case where a ruling of 
the Speaker has been challenged. The Speaker 
cannot be a party for obvious reasons. In our 
view the remedy for this difficulty may be found 
in making the Secretary of the Legislative 
Assembly respondent in such a case. 

In view of what I have stated above, it is 
celar that the position of the Speaker vis-a-vis 
the Court of Law in India and in Burma is not 
free from ambiguities. The position, therefore, 
should be clarified by making necessary 
amendments in the Law. 

[This paper was read at a meeting of the Restarch 
Students’ Association, Dacca University.! 

12. i.e., the Constitution Act. 












When, after a reading of his wonderful 
autobiography, I observed that in Jawaharlal 
we have the finest example of culture, my friend 
asked, “ What is culture ? ” and like jesting 
Pilate would not stay for an answer. The 
question is natural, for it is often difficult to 
separate this fine word ‘ culture ’ from its anthro¬ 
pological connotations; we speak of a Hindu 
culture and a Muslim culture, of Eastern culture 
and Western culture. However, there is some¬ 
thing like'universal culture, which is a purely 
individual and personal quality, standing high 
above all barriers of caste and country. 

By far, the most satisfactory answer to the 
question ‘ What is culture ? ’ is to be found in 
that excellent book The Meaning •of Culture , 
written by John Cowper Powys and published 
by Messrs Jonathan Cape in the Traveller’s 
Library. Defining culture as an “ attitude of 
the mind,” it aims, continues Powys, “ appoint-* 
ing out no unworthy due to the narrow' path 
of the wise upon the earth.” Culture, we must 
remember, is an earthly quality and is, as such, 
quite incompatible with asceticism of any sort. 
It is 

"a simple, sensuous attachment to life” (Meaning of 
Culture, p. 213); “ a thrilling happiness of a particular 
sort, caused by response to life and made by harmony 
of intellect,#imagination and the senses.” 

It is not something divorced from life for 
“ it is the conduct of life itself, enriched by 
contact with books and with art” (Meaning 
<>} Culture, p. 130). The cultured person ab¬ 
sorbs that which is best from different things 
like painting and poetry, religion and literature, 
philosophy and nature, and develops a kind of 
“ free poetic humanism.” Culture, in short, is 
an ecstasy of the soul and as such, “ the more 
culture a man has managed to attain, the more 
independent he is of outward circumstances.” 

It is obvious that the development of such 
an attitude of the mind must be “ the long 
delayed reward of mudh endeavour.” Culture 
droppeth not' like gentle lain from heaven ’ but 
neither it is entirely out of the reach of any 
man who strives to attain it. 

There is, however, a more serious obstacle 
to the attainment of culture. The man of the 
world would ask, “ Is it worthwhile ? Am I to 
value culture more than my devotion to a noble 


cause ? Is culture compatible with a life of 
struggle, or is it a purely an armchair quality ? ” 
In his discussion of this all-important topic 
Powys observes : 

“ On the face of it, it may appear that some sort of 
compromise has to be effected between culture and a 
heroic life. A moment comes in every persons’s life 
when a choice has to be made between practical action 
and theoretical culture.” (Men.ring of Culture, pp. 
115 - 16 ). . , 

Mr. Powys’ line of argument is that amid 
the poverty and ignorance outside, it often seems 
utterly selfish that the cultured man should Shut 
himself in his own ivory tower. That would 
indeed be a case of Nero fiddling while Rome 
was burning 1 

“At, such moments,’' continues Powys, “if one has 
the conscience of an honourable man or woman, one feels 
instinctively that there are occasions when culture must 
be unhesitatingly sent to the Devil ! Bui, in thus 
losing culture we may gain culture!' 

It is possible to get an exultation from a 
life of struggle. 

If you feel that your activities, social or 
intellectual arc cribbed, cabined and confined 
—Mr. Powys would advise you to “ keep your 
culture to yourself till by practical activity you 
have won your freedom. ( Meaning of Culture, 
p. 117). 

In another important chapter of his book 
(Chapter IX.) Powys advises the culture-seeker 
to cultivate a cult of Nature-worship. 

“ The Meaning of Culture to Rosaeau,” says he 
on page 130 of his book, “was to restore by means of 
imaginative mason, the secret harmony with Nature 
which beasts and birds and plants possess.” 

But if one is engaged in practical activity, 
it is quite likely that he may not get the leisure 
or the opportunity to practise that long com¬ 
munion with Nature, without which Nature- 
worship is impossible. Mr. Powys too is aware 
of this when he says : 

“ Fate usually decides what kind of scenery we 
must observe, but something at, least of what prisoners 
call the Sky, during some moments of the day must be 
revealed even to the most unlucky; and if not even 
that there will always rmair memories of what 
we have already felt,.” ( Meaning of Culture, pp. 174-75). 

Thus, though the practical reformer may 
have to sacrifice. another vital factor in his 
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pilgrimage to culture, he can atone for it by 
calling memory to his service. 

Now coming to Jawaharlal’s book after a 
reading of the above is to find the most perfect 
illustration of the whole theory of culture. The 
question of choosing between a life of an active 
revolutionary propagandist and that of a self- 
complacent man of culture came with all its 
poignancy before Jawaharlal Nehru and unhesi¬ 
tatingly he cast a die in favour of the former. 
Jawaharlal again is a passionate lover of Nature. 
Tire magic enchantment of the sunset or sunrise, 
the noble beauty and grandeur of the ice-capped 
Himalayas, the graceful tops of trees waving 
majestically in the wind—all these have cast an 
infinite fascination on Jawaharlal. In fact, those 
purple patches in which he describes these 
“ large, lovely, luminous visions of Nature ” 
(this apt choice of adjectives is characteristic 
of Powys) give a great literary and artistic 
value to his book. His is the case of the un¬ 
lucky Nature-lover whose choice has been 
extremely limited, chained as he was for the 
better part of his life within the four corners of 
the tiny barrack in one jail after another. How¬ 
ever, like a truly cultured man, Jawaharlal has 
ever been on the alert to catch the essence of 
even the faintest glimpse of Nature. Thus in 
page D3 of his Autobiography he describes the 
sense of relief that he felt by watching the ever- 
shifting monsoon clouds from the Lucknow 
District Jail. Not only that, but this particular 
monsoon came with such completely new asso¬ 
ciations before him that he “ had like joy of 
having made almost a discovery, and a feeling 
of escape from confinement.” Again, when “ the 
mountains look down grimly,” Jawaharlal 
observes : 

‘‘ One seems face to face with a mystery that terri¬ 
fies. The very sight of the Himalayas—mighty sentinels 
over the vast Indian plain—cooled the fever in the brain 
and petty conflicts and intrigues, the lusts and the 
falsehoods of the plains and the cities seemed trivial and 
far away before their eternal ways.” (Autobiography, 
p. 569). 

Here is the instance of a man whose “basic 
philosophy has fallen into focus and who has 
been able to see things in a true perspective ” 
(Meaning of Culture, p. 196). Jawaharlal has 
practised here “the art of forgetting to its 
extreme point ” of which Powys so often speaks. 
In the presence of the lordly Himalayas he has 
forgotten struggling humanity’s sorrowful strife. 

This feeling, however, is temporary. 
Jawaharlal is tqo devoted a practical worker to 
escape from (he madding crowd. But this 
feeling gives to Kis mind a detachment—a certain 
stoical calm of mind, which according to Powys, 


“Nature develops in a cultured mind.” It u 
because of this feeling that he can mix so easily 
with the masses, without getting mixed up with 
them. This feeling again develop “ generous 
human emotions, with indulgence towards all 
creatures, with pity for all creatures.” ( Meaning 
of Culture, p. 96). How admirably Jawahar¬ 
lal has all these qualities may be seen from 
Chapter XLV of his Autobiography in which he 
speaks of some “ animals in prison.” Apart 
from the literary value of this chapter, which is 
unquestionably great, this chapter shows how 
even the lower creation of worms and reptiles 
afforded a solace to a cultured mind. That in¬ 
deed must be a marvellously broad and capacious 
mind which looks at the lower creation with such 
regard. With what tender humour he describes 
the wasps and hornets and how he watched the 
lizards “ as they crept about in the evenings and 
stalked their prey and chased each other, wag¬ 
ging their tails in the most comic fashion.” 
Even three or four snakes which would give the 
ordinary man the fear of his life are welcomed 
by Jawaharlal as a diversion. 

“ Not that 1 appreciate or welcome snakes, bat they 

do nbt fill me with terror as they do Home people. 

_there would be no feeling of repulsion or overwhelm¬ 
ing fright." ( Autobiography, p. 357). 

Though Jawaharlal is a passionate lover of 
Nature, yet he is not what may bo called a 
Nature-worshipper. His rationalism refuses to 
entertain the idea of a hypothetical First Cause 
or the sense of spiritual reciprocity between 
Nature and man. Commenting on the advice of 
the Rt. Hon’ble Mr. Shrinivasa Sastri to his 
fellow liberals “ to stand by and let events pass* 
Jawaharlal observes in his Autobiography (pp. 
413-14) : 

“ Most of us, I suppose, have lost the old pagan 
f. elimg and not. gained the new insight. Not for us to 
have the sight of ‘ Proteus rising from sea.’ or ‘ hear old 
Triton blow his wreathed horn.’ And very few of us 
are fortunate enough— 

To see a World in a Grain of Band, 

And a Heaven in wild. Flower 
Hold infinity in the palm lof your hand 
And Eternity in an hour. 

Not for most* of us, to sense the mysterious life of 
Nature, to hear her whisper close to our ears, to thrill 
aindl quiver at, her touch. Those days are gone.” 

But these arc the very things which, 
according to Powys, a man of culture, must 
have. A grass-blade to him must be something 
more than grass-blade, the scent of a flower 
more than a sweet fragrance. Jawaharlal does 
not feel this and yet he has found ample compen¬ 
sation for all this. He continues : 

“ But though we may not find the sublime in Nature, 
as we used to, we have sought to find it in the'glory and 
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trdgedy of humanity, in its mighty dreams and inner 
tempests, its pangs and failures, its conflicts and miseries 
and over all this its faith in a great destiny and a reali¬ 
sation of those dreams. That lias been some recompense 
for us for all the heart-breaks that such a search 
involves, and often we have been raised above the ]tel- 
liness of life. But many have not taken this search and 
having cut themselves adrift find no road to follow 
in the present.” (Italics mine). 

These 1 many ’ are of course those who de¬ 
lude themselves with the notion that culture is 
an armchair quality, which consists in inaction, 
in “ standing by and let events pass.” But how 
many of these so-called men of culture say with 
Jawaharlal that they have been ‘ raised above 
pettiness of life ’ ? To raise the individual 
above the banalities of life is the whole aim of 
culture. Jawaharlal’s Autobiography is the glow¬ 
ing record of a noble and heroic soul that bar 1 
put selfless service of humanity before every 
other interest in life and has thus got “ exultation 
from a life of struggle.” 

Jawaharlal’s Autobiography goes even a 
step further in that it throws light'on certain 
points which are not quite clear in Pow r ys’ book. 
Thus on page 292 of his book Powys says that 
“ Culture teaches us to live, in the whole, in the 
Good and in the Beautiful.” Of these, ‘The 
Good,' which consists in following the path of 
Right through life is the most important. But 
then, one might ask, how is one to know that 
the path one is following is the path of Right ? 
This is Jawaharlal’s answer to the question : 

" Often it is difficult to know which is the rigid 
path. It is easier sometimes to know what is not right 


and to avoid that is something after all. If 1 may quote 
with all humility the last words of the great Socrates : 
I know not what death is—it may be a good thing, and 
I am not afraid of it. But I do know that it is a bad 
thing to desert one’s post and I prefer what may be 
good to what I know to be bad.’ ( Autobiography , p. 
598). 

To feel sony to leave behind the ‘ wild 
joys of living ’ and to face death with a calm is 
the attitude of a cultured man—what Mr. Powys 
would call as the ‘ stoic-epicurean attitude.’ 
This passage again shows that Jawaharlal has 
attained that “ magnanimity in the presence of 
Death ” which according to Powys a cultured 
person has to learn from Homer and Virgil 
I Meaning of Culture, p. 188). 

One last quotation from Jawaharlal, which 
gives an apt finish to his “ egotistical narrative 
of adventures through life,” provides a test, as 
it were, to know whether one’s life has been 
that of a cultured man. 

Sometimes in prison, 

'• the ghosts of the dead yesterdays rise up, bringing 
poignant memories and whispering to me 1 was it worth 
, while ? ’ There is no hesitation about the answer. If 
‘ I were given the chance, to go through my life again, 
with my present knowledge and experience added.... 
my major decisions in public affairs would remain 
untouched.” ( Autobiography , p. 598). 

Those blessed few, who can thus look back 
upon their life with just pride, and without self- 
deception declare that ‘ it has been worthwhile,’ 
are the real men of culture. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CRAFTS IN EDUCATION 

Bv S. I. CLERK, b.a. 


The essential function of education is a creative 
one. No education is complete without manual 
training. Hence the importance of crafts in 
education. Our present educational system has 
failed mainly because it has Ignored crafts in 
its curriculum. The Wardha Scheme, on the 
other hand, aims to make education more com¬ 
plete by giving an intense manual training to 
the students. 

The basis of a proper education is self- 
reliance, and the fundamental pre-requisite of 
a self-reliant life is tihe ability to use one’s 
hands. Training in a craft develops manual 
precision and endurance which our present edu¬ 
cation obviously fails to inculcate in us. 


Besides, a proper training in a craft (e.g., wood- 
.work) gives one a sense of art-appreciation and 
develops one’s aesthetic sense. 

A genuinely liberal education (as contrasted 
to the professional training) must be able to 
provide for the student the means by which he 
can use his leisure profitably. Leisure is as 
important as work, if not more. Professional 
training consists in the preparation for work. 
The real education, on the other hand, ought to 
imply the preparation for & proper utilisation of 
one’s spare hours. Writes Bertrand Russell in 
In Praise of Idleness : 

“ The wise use of leisure, it must be oooceded, is a 
product of civilisation and education.” 
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Reading and writing alone cannot be said 
to be the right utilisation of leisure for the 
students, as these constitute their only work. 
And besides, crafts are creative hobbies as con¬ 
trasted to stamp-collecting, collecting cinema 
star photographs or cinema-going. 

The importance of crafts in education is 
realized to a considerable extent abroad, 
especially in the United States of America and 
Russia. There is, for instance, in the United 
States The Industrial Arte Co-operative Service 
(New York). This institution claims to be the 
only Teachers' Co-operative in America organi¬ 
zed for the promotion of better educational 
practice. 'Its membership is open to all. There 
are no financial profits in the organization. It 
supplies Studies (contributions of advanced 
students in universities or leaders in the field 
contributing from their experience on subjects of 
real educational significance developed to meet 
the needs of the teacher); Pictures (which 
develop the work of certain units suggested by 
Studies); Special Materials (which it manufac¬ 
tures and raw materials which it locates); 
Materials (already on the market which it 
thinks are adequate for meeting educational 
needs); Books (approved by its Book Commit¬ 
tee as real contribution in the educational 
field); Loan Collection of Mounted Pictures (on 
over fifty subjects covering phases of industrial 
and cultural development); Monthly News Sheet 
(telling of interesting developments in the field 
of education particularly that part that is con¬ 
cerned with the arts, industries, and lives of 
peoples) ; Browsing (in its display rooms, among 
its pictures, exhibits, materials); The Studio 
(offers courses for those nearby, and to others the 
results of its experiments broadcast through its 
News Sheet). I have described the working of 
this institution rather in details, for the utility 
of such an institution in our country cannot, be 
over-emphasised. 

In Russia, 

“ children in school do not only lessons, but useful 
manual work, so far as their strength and skill permit, 
and they do this not as education hut ns part of the 
duty of a citizen.”* 

This shows that the Communists with their 
supreme belief in labour as the only cause of 
material wealth, attach considerable importance 
to crafts in education. 

The students, besides learning a particular 
craft, also get an opportunity to cultivate an 
aesthetic sense. There are many kinds of crafts 

* Bertrand Russell: Education and the Social Order, 


—spinning, weaving, calico-printing, lacquer- 
work, wood-work, leather-work, papier-meche, 
metal-work, pottery, lino-cut, etching, litho¬ 
graphy, etc. However, care will have to be 
taken that the particular crafts chosen by an 
educational institution are economically paying. 
It is essential that the introduction of crafts in 
the educational curriculum, far from increasing 
the educational expenditure, actually cheapens 
the cost of education. The students by pursuing 
their favourite craft should be able to make 
their education self-supporting. Thus, the em¬ 
phasis on spinning in the Wardha Scheme is well 
justified. All-India Spinners’ Association has 
been successful in creating a considerable demand 
for khadi (and this demand is further increased 
on account of the present war conditions) and 
so, spinning and weaving have at present quite 
a good market. 

Introduction of crafts in our education will 
definitely bring about a revival of the artistic 
taste of the.,masses and this will create a steady 
demand for hand-made goods “ which alone can 
give scope for self-expression on the part of the 
men 1 who make them.”f This will also bring 
about an era of prosperity for our cottage 
industries. 

Mr. Moti Chandra (the curator, The Prince 
of Wales Museum, Bombay) in his article ‘The 
History of Indian Costumes from 1st Century 
A.D. to the Beginning of tlhe 4th Century ’ in 
the Journal of Indian Society of Oriental Art, 
1940, writes : 

“Dyeing the garments in beautiful colours (vastra- 
raga) and sewing the garment were considered to be the 
arts which a man of liberal education was expected to 
cultivate.” 

This shows that arts and crafts were given 
a high place in a liberal education by the ancient 
Indian educational institutions. This must have 
played no little part in the advancement of our 
traditional crafts and industries which then used 
to cater for almost the entire civilized world. 

If we want to have a bright and prosperous 
national future, then it is imperative that our 
educational institutions foster manual training. 
Both the followers of Sir M. Visveswaraya and 
his slogan : ‘ Industralize or perish,’ and those of 
Mahatma Gandhi and his gospel of decentrali¬ 
zation of industries must acutely feel the need 
of manual training in our liberal educational 
curricula. Its introduction promises to be a 
major means of achieving our national prosperity, 
both economic and cultural. 

t The Wealth of India by P. A. Wadia and G. N. 
Jioehi. 



Vladivostok Harbour 


THE WORLD AND THE WAR 

Bv KEDAR NATII CHATTERJI 


In Russia the Summer Offensive has begun. Last 
year there was the element of surprise and 
added to that was the new technique of panzer 
movements. As a result of an assault en masse 
the (iernmns overran over 600,0U0 sq. miles before 
winter called a halt. This year the element of 
surprise is gone and with it has disappeared the 
chances of success of a general offensive over 
an extended front. The new German strategy 
*ecms to bu» based on their far superior organi- 



Oitadel ol Aleppo. Syria 

nation of communication, supply* and refitting 
services. With the help of these advantages they 

■ 10 , 


are able to concentrate superior forces on limited 
objectives, there by breaking down, the strong 
points of Soviet resistance. They succeeded at 
Kerch and are now engaged in the attempt at 
the overcoming of Russian resistance at 
Sevastopol and at the Kharkov sector. The 
latest news indicates that a third offensive is 
developing near Kursk. There is no sign as yet 
of a general offensive being launched all along the 
2,000 mile front, but there is undoubtedly the 
danger of the initiative passing 
over definitely in their hands! 
In the bitter and extremely 
arduous winter campaign fought 
by the Soviets’ forces the terri¬ 
torial recovery amounted to 
only about 25% of the areas 
lost, but the initiative was 
wrested from the hands of the 
Nazi High Command and there¬ 
in lay the principal gain. 

The nature of the Russian 
resistance indicates that the 
morale of the Soviets’ forces is 
higher than ever, and taken 
over-all it is doubtful whether 
the Germanic forces have much 
of a numerlcci superiority. The 
position does not seem to be 
satisfactory as regards mecha¬ 
nised and armoured equipment 
and in air-power. It is certain that the Nazi 
forces are in a superior position in both these 
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spheres as evidenced by their prodigal use of 
panzer units and dive-bombers in the sectors at 
Kharkov and Sevastopol. 

The Allied supply of arms and equipment, 
to the Soviets’ has become increasingly difficult 
with the extension of the Japanese naval cam¬ 
paign into the Indian Ocean and the 
intensification of the U-boat menace. The recent 
occupation of a part of the Aleutian Islands bv 
Japan will definitely interfere with the 
American supply routes via Alaska and Canadian 
Pacific ports and the hazards of the Arctic route 
from North Atlantic have been magnified many- 
fold through the almost total absence of 
darkness during the summer months within the 
Arctic circle. Therefore. Russia is now facing 
a critical period regarding the replacement of 
war-wastage. She has undoubtedly her own 
sources of supply based in the great arsenals 
and Engineering works in unoccupied and un¬ 
affected zones, but even there the question of 
raw material supply probably still affects the 
production. In any case Russia cannot be re¬ 
garded as self-sufficient in the matter of 
armament production, after the loss of the 
great production centres of South and Western 
Russia. Help from the Allied nations must there¬ 
fore be regarded as a vital factor in the 
maintenance of Russian resistance at a high 
level. All talks of the Russians taking the 
offensive find the Germans being beaten seem to 
be premature—to say the least—until these pro¬ 
blems are solved by the United Nations. 

Sevastopol is making a heroic stand against 
desperate" odds. The German admission about 


the impregnability and strength of its defences— 
described as being the most powerful in the world 
in Nazi broadcasts—is perhaps the greatest 
tribute paid to Russian valour and determina¬ 
tion in this war. Forts are but as powerful as 
the hearts of their defenders and if the magnitude 
and formidable nature of the assault that is 
being withstood by the Soviets’ forces at 
Sevastopol be considered, then perhaps no praise 
can be regarded as adequate. 

In the Kharkov sector Marshal Timosehenko 
is still parrying the thrusts, made v’ith superior 
forces and armament, with the skill and deter¬ 
mination of a master. Some ground has been 
yielded, and the Germanic forces have not yet 
been fought to a standstill but on the other 
hand there is as yet no general withdrawal or 
retreat as in the campaigns of last years summer 
and autumn. It is too early as yet to draw any 
conclusions from what has happened so far and 
the latest thrust in the Kursk sector will have to 
develop much more before it becomes apparent 
whether a geiteral offensive is on the way or not. 

In the Middle East the position is critical. 
Following the British reverse on June 13th, came 
a general withdrawal from Libya which was 
followed by an invasion of Egypt by the Axis 
forces, who lost no time in pouncing on the 
advantage. The fall of Tobruk was an incident 
in the withdrawal which perhaps has been giver 
undue prominence. The loss of a large body of 
combatant forces and of considerable quantities 
of armament are undoubtedly bad set-backs, but 
it must be remembered that in Libya both sides 
have suffered greater reverses and recovered. 


THE WORLD AND THE WAR 
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Of far greater import is 
the battle now in progress 
beyond Marsa Matruh. Both 
sides are now playing for 
very high stakes. The Axis 
forces are undoubtedly stak¬ 
ing everything on one break 
through which would open 
the route to the Near-East 
and the Islamic countries 
therein to their influence. 

The British are defending not 
only Egypt, but also the 
Suez Canal, Syria, Palestine, 
and the oil reservoirs of Iraq 
and Iran. Napoleon’s ven¬ 
ture on the route to India 
was a parallel case, but now 
(ho conditions obtaining are 
of an infinitely more complex 
a nature. The neutrality of 
Egypt, Turkey and Saudi 
Arabia and the ownership of the greatest to be unable to overcome the handicaps of 
reservoirs of oil in the Old World, all depend tropical rainy conditions. In Eastern and 
on the issues of this campaign. * Southern China the heroic resistance of the forces 

The Japanese attempt at the final isolation of Free China and the skill of their commanders 
°t China and at the liquidation of her armed have considerably retarded the progress of the 
forces seems to have stalled at the peak of its invaders. 

development. The position is still extremely But in the case of China the question of 
serious without doubt, but the rapid deteriora- supplies is even more vital. China cannot go 
t ion of the situation on the Burma road sector on for ever matching the flesh and blood of her 
and in the Yunnan region has been halted. The glorious fighters against the armed and armoured 
monsoons have undoubtedly placed great might of her opponent. The magnificent stand 

she has made, without 
help—or at most with 
meagre help—without re¬ 
sources of her own, against 
a highly organised foe 
armed with the most 
modern equipment, is per¬ 
haps without a parallel 
in history. But she has 
had to pay a terrible price 
for it, and if her Allies do 
not now make up for the 
neglect shown in the pre- 
Japanese-war past, her 
resistance may be in vain. 
And the fall of China will 
mean the end of democracy 
—for at least a decade— 
on the mainland of Asia, 
as sure as fate, notwith¬ 
standing all the armament 
obstacles in the way of Japanese transport of production of America and all the wealth and 
material and with the progress of the mechanised resources of the United Nations, 
units. The Japanese Air-arm in Burma seems. Japan has now evidently turned towards 
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Bitlikpapan in Borneo : rich oil port before demolition 


consolidating her gains. The, landing on the 
Aleutian Islands, the campaign against the 
advanced Chinese air bases and the attempt on 
Midway islands are interconnected moves. 
They certainly have more than the safeguarding 
of Tokyo against air-raids in view. Japan has 
now a very far-flung line of defences, which if 
strongly held would enable her to tide over the 
period between the depletion of her accumulated 
resources and the replenishment of her reserves 
from the occupied territories. The report from 
Chinese sources about the construction of a 
railway from Canton to Singapore and various 
other informations filtering through neutral 
countries all point to the fact that Japan is 
losing no time either over consolidation or over 
development. It is quite possible that in Burma 
the same accumulation of forces and of muni¬ 
tions is taking place as happened in Indo-China 
during last year’s rainy season. 

Here in India we are experiencing a lull 
before the storm—which may break either way. 
We have no news and for most of us the news 
has no meaning anyway. We hear of great, 
preparations from British official sources and 
liberal doses of foreign opinion of the “correct” 
type are ladled out to us through the B. B. C. 
and Reuter, as for example the very large extract 
from the Herald Tribune of America recently 
released here. A more uninformed and ignorant 
criticism of the Mahatma’s statements can hardly 
be imagined, and the curious part of it is that 
the powers tlmt be do not seem to realise 
that such criticisms help the Axis cause far more 
than do any amount of propaganda that comes 
from the Axis oyer the wireless. Another piece 
of news that has been sent to us at the same time 
contains some truth. Some person, thirsty after 


knowledge, has travelled 30,000 miles in 12 
months. He has made a statement that in India 
he found that, the people “ seemed to have heard 
that there is a war somewhere.” This statement 
is correct in so far as it means that this war 
• has not been accepted as a national or people’s 
war in any part of India. But if it means that 
the people are not feeling the consequences of 
war, then it is as far from truth as darkness is 
from light. Prices have soared up everywhere 
and in all directions and “ price control ” has 
become a scandal. Travelling has become a 
nightmare, what with delay and with lack of 
accommodation. Big business—greater part 
foreign-owned—is booming but the smaller con¬ 
cerns are faced with ruin. Graft and corruption 
is getting more and more rampant in every 
walk of the ordinary man’s life. There are many 
other factors too in this wholesale upsetting of 
living and working conditions, the greatest being 
inefficiency and incompetence. And if with all 
this the Man in the streets or fields of India 
cannot feel that there is a war on, then he is a 
superman indeed ! We would like to make it 
clear that we refer only to those conditions as 
could have beeh prevented or provided for. Un¬ 
avoidable difficulties, such as those due to 
shipping restrictions, are not cited here. 

We have been repeatedly told by eminent 
authorities that the civilians role is as impor¬ 
tant in modern warfare as that of the soldier. 
If that be true, then all we can say is that if 
there be any person who considers that the 
present arrangements for the improvement of 
morale amongst the Indian people—D. 0. R. A. 
and A. R. P., and N. W. F. and all—are satis¬ 
factory, then he is a source of danger to the 
state. 
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STATISTICAL YEAR-BOOK OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 1940-41* 


The longer the war continues and (he wider the area 
1° which it. extends, the greater become the obstacles 
(hat have to be surmounted in order to obtain impar¬ 
tial information concerning the changes it, is bringing 
about in (lie financial, economic and demographic 
aspects of (lie life of the nations of the world. 

The fifteenth edition of the Statistical Year-Book oj 
lhe Leai/nr of Nations (1940/41), which has just been 
published in Geneva, therefore appears at an opportune 
moment.. 

Notwithstanding the growing dearth of official data 
and the difficulties of access to the data still published, 
this compendium of international statistics supplies in¬ 
formation extending to the year 1940 and, in many cases, 
1941. Not, only have the various series included in the 
usual collection of tables, which are accompanied by a 
wealth of explanatory notes, been brought up to date, 
hut there are also special features which give the work 
an outstanding topical interest. Some of these relate to 
die mist recent, territorial changes, in war (expenditure 
and to the monetary measures which hav° been intro¬ 
duced in most countries since the outbreak of hostilities. 

• 

Pol'l'l.ATION ANII PoiM'J.ATlON MOVEMENTS 

The League of Nations Economic Intelligence Ser¬ 
vice estimates the population of the world, at, the end 
of I939. at. 2,170 millions, of which 450 millions are 
attributed to China, The result, of the census taken in 
India in March, 1941—989 millions—largely exceeded 
anticipations. According to censuses taken in 1940, the 
population of Japan was 73 millions and that of Brazil 
4!-4 millions; these results were below what had been 
expected. Now censuses, the results of which are given 
m I he Yi nr-Itonk. were taken in 1940 or 1941, inter alia , 
in the United States and in their possessions, and also 
in Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, Chile, Peru. Turkey, 
liurma, Denmark, Spain, Hungary, Portugal, Rournauia, 
Switzerland and Slovakia. 

Even apart, from war casualties which, in most cases, 
have not yet been made public, the death-rate in 1940 
was higher than that for 1939 in nearly all European 
countries. Infant, mortality increased in 1940, more 
particularly iu Belgium (89'per thousand births as against 
73 in 1939), France (91 as against. 63), Italy (104 as 
against 96), Rournauia (189 as against 176), United. 
Kingdom (59 as against, 53)—and, it should be added, 
no data are available for several countries, e.f/., the 
Baltic States, Yugoslavia, Poland, etc., in which an 
increase in the rate may be regarded as probable. 

Moreover, the war could not have exerted its full 
effect on the birth-rate in 1940, but that effect will in¬ 
evitably be produced owing to the losses in the adult 
male population, and also the retention with the armed 
forces or in captivity of a mop - or less considerable 
proportion of that population. 

CuBllENCIEB AND FINANCE 

During recent, years, public expenditure has shown 
a very marked increase in most, countries, whether belli¬ 
gerent or neutral. For instance, the estimated expendi- 

* Ser. L. o. N. P. 1941. II. A. 3—271 pages. In 
tappers 10/-; §2.50. Bound in cloth 12/6; §3.50. 


turn of the United States for 1942-43—59,000 million 
dollars—is eight times as great as the expenditure for 
1937-38. In Japan, the special war budgets for 1941-42 
by themselves greatly exceed the amount of the ordinary 
budget. The estimates of total expenditure drawn up 
in December, 1941 amounted to nearly 20,000 million 
yen, i.e.., almost, three times as much as in 1938-39; they 
have since been largely exceeded. Complete informa¬ 
tion for Germany and Italy is not available. In Ger¬ 
many, however, the total revenue from taxation and 
loans iu 1940-41 was more than 65,000 million marks. 
In Italy, war expenditure, from July, 1940 to the begin¬ 
ning of October, 1941, amounted to 76,000 million lire. 
In 1 he United Kingdom, the original estimates for 
expenditure in 1941-42, amount to £4,300 million as 
against £1,100 million expended in 1938-39. 

In neutral countries, too, expenditure has risen 
greatly. Tn Switzerland, for instance, the estimate for 
Federal expenditure in 1942, excluding war economy 
accounts, amounts to 1,700 million francs, i.e., nearly 
three times as much as in 1938. Losses on the war 
economy account, more particularly as a result of sub¬ 
sidies for the maintenance of the price-level, fire esti¬ 
mated at. no less than 150 million francs. In Sweden, 
the ordinary budget has almost doubled between 1938-39 
and 1912-43. Moreover, the estimate of 2,700 million, 
crowns does not include the special defence budget 
which amounts to 1,300 million crowns. 

As a result, of this growth in expenditure, the inter¬ 
na] debt shows a considerable increase in most countries. 
The following are a few examples : 


000,000’s 000,000’s 

United. States —--— - 


(dollars) 

VI. 

1937—36,400 

XII. 

1941— 

57,900 

Japan (yen) 

III. 

1938—12,000 

VIII. 

1941— 

33,100 

Germany 
(marks) 

U. Kingdom 

III. 

1938—17,800 

IX. 

1941— 

109,600 

(£) 

Sweden 

III. 

1938 7,100 

XI. 

1941— 

12,200 

(crowns) 

Switzerland 

VI. 

1938- 2,400 

XII. 

1941— 

6,100 

(francs) 

XII. 

1937— 2,700 

XII. 

1940— 

4,100 


For France, recent data arc not available, but 
advances from the Bank of France to the State, which 
amounted to 44,700 million francs in December, 1939, 
had increased by September, 1941 to 198,000 millions, of 
which more than 120,000 millions were for the payment 
of the costs of occupation. 

Exchange rates must be interpreted in the light of 
the exchange control which is applied by nearly all. the 
countries of the world. A survey of the monetary his¬ 
tory of recent years published in the Year-Book brings 
out the increasing complexity of monetary conditions 
and gives particulars of the chief measures affecting the 
value of currencies which have been aken since 1929. 

Whilst the movement of exchange rates is thus 
more or less arrested,, monetary expansion is evidenced 
by a continuous increase in the note circulation and in 
deposits in commercial banks. Prices show a continu¬ 
ous rise. 
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ENGLISH 

A CULTURAL HISTORY OF INDIA, DURING 
THE BRITISH PERIOD : By A. Yusuf Ali,Bombay. 
Publish'd by 1). B. Taraparcvala Sms and Co., Bom¬ 
bay. 

Mr. Yusuf Ali has written a book which needed 
writing. In some ways his is a pioneer attempt at this 
type of book. By the word “ culture,” Mr. Yusuf Ali 
has rightly meant nil those movements which deal with 
a people’s mind and its social organisation. He has 
used it in its most comprehensive sense. It is not an 
easy job to compress into about 300 pages the cultural 
history of India, if only of the British period. Several 
volumes are necessary to deal with the subject compre¬ 
hensively. But that does not take away from the value 
of Mr. Yusuf Ali’s admirable outline. 

It is not possible in a review to refer to the various 
aspects of the cultural history treated in the book. It is 
interesting to note, however, that Mr. Yusuf Ali does 
not share the view that the British Courts under the 
East India Company had introduced a new and better 
spirit of justice. He quotes Mr. (afterward Sir) Henry 
Straehey, who was a Judge of Circuit, and who gave 
evidence before the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, to say : ... 

•‘In Calcutta, I have reason to believe that the 
morals of the people are worse by means of the system 
established by us. Nor do I attribute this solely to 
the size, population and indiscriminate society of the 
capital, but in part to the Supreme Court. I scarcely 
ever know a Native connected with the Supreme Court 
whose morals and manners were not contaminated by 
that connection.” 

More interesting at the present moment is Mr. 
Yusuf Ali’s review of Hindu-Muslim relations during 
the British period. According to Mir Taqi Mir, (1724- 
1810), author of Anjunian-i-Taraqqi-i-Urdu, there was 
no Hindu-Muslim question in his day in the form it has 
since taken. 

“What could be a worse period than the one m which 
the country was a prey everywhere to selfishness, inter¬ 
nal dissensions, plunder and slaughter, and the last stage 
of decay and decline had been reached. And yet the 
mutual relations between Hindus and Muslims were 
those of brothers among brothers” (p. 25). 

Mr. Jamert- Forbes, who held a position of authority 
for seventeen years in India and wrote about the situa¬ 
tion in Broach in 1778, expressed mild surprise at the 
fact that there was no division between Hindus and. 
Muslims, though, curiously enough, there was a schism 
among the Parsis 1 Even about the year 1809, the rela¬ 
tions between Hindus and Muslims were characterised 


by mutual respect Op. 57). There were no cultural con¬ 
flicts between Hindus and Muslims in pre-Brilish days 
(p. 180). It was the “profits of English education” 
that helped to create a gulf between the two communi¬ 
ties as such (p. 196). Speaking of Ghalib’s works. Mr. 
Yusuf Ali says that, “ their unconsciousness of the Hindu- 
Muslim problem is refreshing in ail age which thinks 
of public life in no other terms” (p. 214). It. was during 
Lord Lyttoifs Viceroyalty, which reflected the imperial 
ambitions of Disraeli’s rule in England, that “ the politi¬ 
cal cleavage between Hindus and Muslims began to 
taki* definite shape" (p. 227). The Partition of Bengal, 
was “ the worst mistake of Lord Curzon,” but, its rever¬ 
sal in 1911 widened the breach between the Hiudus and 
Muslims (p. 249). Finally, “the creation of separate 
electorates for Muslims and Hindus under the Minto- 
Morley Reforms isolated the Muslims from the general 
polities of India and widened the breach between tin- 
two communities” (p. 268). Thus we find that at the 
beginning of British rule there was 110 Hindu-Muslim 
problem, and now it is the main obsession of Indian 
politics and culture. 

An error has erept into the book. The “ Nehru ” 
Report was named after Pandit Motilal Nehru and not 
after Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, us stated, bn page 275. 

P. Kodak da Rao 

INDIAN CULTURE— Ire Strands and Trends—A 
Study in Contrasts: By Hirendranalh Datta, M.A., 
B.L., Vedanlaratna. Published by the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity (1941)■ 

The book is the outcome of the invitation accorded 
to the illustrious Bengali savant to deliver the “ Kamala 
Lectures” of the Calcutta University. Mr. Datta left 
the University more than half a century ago, as one 
of the most brilliant English-educated scholars of that 
epoch. He dre.jy his inspiration, in the study of Indian 
culture from the creative writers of Bengal like Bankiin- 
ehand-ra and Nabinchandra as well as from eminent 
Sanskritisls. Thus Literature and Philosophy came to 
be the two master-passions of his life and he has en¬ 
riched our literature with articles, monographs and 
volumes of permanent value. As a young scholar, he 
watched over the birth of the Bengal Academy of 
Letters (Bangiya Sahitya Parishad) and lives to be its 
noble President while preparing these valuable lectures 
on Indian Culture. He discussed, its antiquity anti im¬ 
mortality, its cosmopolitanity and heterogeneity like a 
great historian. His pursuit of Indian culture into th< 
domains of Indian Religion, Philosophy and Sbcia 
Polity shows how Mr. Datta is a master of philosophical 
synthesis, reconciling apparently conflicting elements > D 
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our culture-history. Lastly, writing, as he did, amidst 
the savage destruction of civilisation by modern man, 
he could not help speculating as to the place of India 
in the world-polity after the war, and also regarding 
the future of Indian culture. He agrees with Rabindra¬ 
nath when he concludes : “ In the new world-order that 
is coming, Indian culture will have a glorius function 
to discharge, viz., bo act as the pivot to move humanity 
to a happier and holier living.” Thus the author gives 
us not only a brilliant analysis of the cultural problems 
of our generation, but also like a true sage strengthens 
us with a faith and a hope in our future and has thereby 
earned the gratitude of Ihc nation. The book running 
to 119 pages, is a masterpiece of lucid exposition demon¬ 
strating bow the author could condense almost a volume 
in a brief chapter. We recommend the book to all 
serious students of Indian history and civilisation. 

" Kalidas Nag 

HISTORICAL METHOD IN RELATION TO 
PROBLEMS OF SOUTH INDIAN HISTORY : By 
K. A. Nilakanta Kanin, MA., Professor of Indian His¬ 
tory and Archoology, University of Madras. Published 
by the University of Madras. 1941. Pp. 60. Price 
lie. 1-1S. 

This booklet, as the author informs us, is based on 
a course of lectures delivered in 1938, and is meant for 
the use of students in the Department, of History. The 
main object of the author is '* to consider t he different 
types of historical evidence bearing on the specific 
problems of South Indian History and the methods of 
dealing with them.” After having discussed certain 
general principles in Oh. I, the author devotes the rest, 
of thi' laiok to a detailed consideration of the different 
types of literary and archaeological evidences available 
for the study of South Indian History. 

While the second part of the book is eminently 
useful as a guide to the research students, the first part 
is unnecessarily pedantic, and sometimes contains views 
and statements which arc likely to mislead the 
beginners in research work for whom the book is 
obviously meant. One would particularly deplore the 
dissertation on pp. 3-4 on the question : “ How far is 
a historian dependent, upon his authorities ?” The 
author observes that a trained worker is largely “free 
from the limitations of his sources,” and concludes that 
11 an actual historical construction is an act of imagina¬ 
tion which is , if not altogether, at least very largely, 
independent of the authorities.” Remarks like these 
are likely to worsen the present situation in regard to 
historical study in India which the author rightly de¬ 
plores on p. 53. Creative or critical imagination of the 
type, which the author seeks to place above positive 
evidence is not, a gift 6f nature which comes handy to 
every one, but every one is tempted to regard his own 
wild fancy as such an imagination, and this constitutes a 
grim tragedy in the history of research work in every 
country. One cannot, therefore, be t#o cautious in using 
expressions which might encourage such a tendency, 
particularly among the beginners in research work 

There are other statements in the same Chapter 
which unnecessarily complicate the main issue and are 
certainly very questionable. It is certainty not always 
true, that “ in an historical argument, what matters is 
the contemporary man’s view of the course of events, 
not ours.” The coronation of Charlemagne at Rome or 
the Battle of Plassey was not certainty viewed by the 
contemporary man in the same wav as we do today, 
but it is difficult to contend that the former was right 
in his estimate of the importance of any of these his¬ 
torical events. 


In spite of these somewhat questionable doctrines, 
the introductory chapter contains a great deal of use¬ 
ful discussion on the meaning and scope of history, and 
indicates the usual errors and pitfalls which the student 
of history must try to avoid. 

After having discussed the general principles, the 
author deals in detail with the different branches of 
historical evidence, such as Literature and Archaeology, 
including (a) Epigraphy and. (6) Numismatics, and con¬ 
cludes with a general discussion on South Indian Chrono¬ 
logy. The beginner in historical research would un¬ 
doubtedly profit a great deal by the very practical way 
in which the subject has been approached. The learned 
author has to his credit a distinguished record of research 
extending over a quarter of a century, and the valuable 
personal experience he has acquired is reflected in the 
highly useful directions and instructions which he has 
laid down for the guidance of research. Although pri¬ 
marily meant for south Indian students, those of North 
India may also profit a great deal by a careful study 
of these chapters. For although one might regard, South 
Indian History as a “definite and distinct branch of 
Indian History,” it is difficult to agree with the author 
that “the types of historical evidence bearing on its 
problems or the methods of dealing with them” are 
different. Any one can see that the work of the author 
refutes his own idea, for barring the examples and 
illustrations of general principles, there is nothing that 
mar ho called specifically South Indian in this book. 

This is, of course, a minor point. But when vivisection 
of India on racial, cultural and political grounds is the 
dominant issue before us, one need not unnecessarily 
emphasise the division belween Hindusthan and Dravi- 
diston as regards method of historical study. 

R. C. Majumdar 

THE ORIGINS OF PROVINCIAL AUTONOMY : 

By Bishcshmr Prasad, DLitt. ( Allahabad). Published 
by Kitabistan, Allahabad. 1941. Pp. 4S8. Price Rs. 7-8. 

Provincial Autonomy, os understood in Indian 
political parlance, means two things, though there is no 
necessary connexion between them. It means, in the 
first place, that, the provinces are, within a large well- 
defined sphere, free from central control. It means, in 
the second place, that in respect of the administration 
of subjects within this sphere, the provincial executive 
is responsible to, or amenable to the control of, the If 
provincial legislature which is representative of the 
people. Provincial Autonomy in this sense has to a very 
large extent been established by the Government of 
India Act, 1935. 

By the Charter Act of 1833, the Governor-General 
in Council was made the sole legislative authority in 
India and was clothed with the power of superintendence, 
direction and control of the whole civil and military 
government of India. But centralization in the 
strictest sense of the term was never in fact a reality. 

The stuborn opposition of the governments of the pre¬ 
sidencies of Madras and Bombay, the Central Govern¬ 
ment’s luck of knowledge of the detailed needs of the 
distant provinces, and the impracticability of exercising 
meticulous control over the provincial governments—all 
these resulted in actual relaxation of central control. 

After the Mutiny of 1857 it was realised that cen¬ 
tralization had serious defects and resulted in chronic 
conflict between the Centre and the provinces. In 
particular, centralization of financial control, while it 
failed to effect mueh economy, b came a cause of perpe¬ 
tual conflict between the Government of India and the 
local governments. The India Councils Act, 1861, 
restored to the provincial governments the power of 
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legislation, subject, however, to two important, limita¬ 
tions. Lord Mayo’s financial reforms of 1870—as indeed 
subsequent measures on similar lines—aimed primarily 
at effecting a reduction in the work of the Central 
Government and at minimizing the chances of friction 
between it and the local governments. The process 
of steady improvement in the position of the provinces 
received a setback, though temporary, especially during 
the Viceroyalty of Lord Cursson whose drive and zeal 
for administrative efficiency were such that, as he him¬ 
self put it, ‘ a sparrow can scarcely twitter its tail at, 
Poshwar without a response being detected to masterful 
orders from Simla or Calcutta.’ 

The short-lived enthusiasm in this country for the 
Iviorley-Minto Reforms of 1908, the increasing ruffling 
of public feeling and the need to assuage public opinion 
induced Lord Hardinge’s Government in 1911 to sug¬ 
gest to the Secretary of State (hat greater powers should 
be conferred upon the provinces. They maintained 
that in the course of time the just demands of Indians 
for a larger share in the government of the country 
would have to be satisfied, and that could be best done 
by gradually giving the provinces ‘ a larger measure of 
self-government,, until at last, India would consist, of a 
number of administrations, autonomous in all provin¬ 
cial affairs, with the Government of India above them 
all, and possessing power to interfere in case of mis- 
government, but ordinarily restricting their functions to 
matters of Imperial eoncem. Since then Indian 
political opinion rallied round the phrase ‘Provincial 
Autonomy.’ The Congress-League scheme of 1910 aimed 
at provincial autonomy coupled with liberalisation of 
the Government of India. Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford in their Report on Indian Constitutional 
Reform. 1918, stated that, the provinces were the domain 
in which the experiment, of responsible government, 
should be tried first,, but only in respect of such sub¬ 
jects as could, without 'prejudice to public order and 
efficiency, be entrusted to the representatives of the 
people. The provinces were to be given the largest 
measure of independence, legislative, administrative and 
financial, of the Government of India which was com¬ 
patible with ihe due discharge by the latter of its own 
responsibilities. Accordingly, the Government, of India 
Act,, 1919. while it retained the essentially unitary 
character of the Indian administration, sought to effect 
a considerable emancipation of the provinces from 
central control, especially in respect, of the transferred 
subjects. It was left for the Government, of India Act, 
1935, to introduce a substantial measure of provincial 
autonomy by providing in essence for a federal consti¬ 
tution. While the earlier stages of decentralization 
owned their origin to the need for administrative effi¬ 
ciency in the narrow sense of the term, the subsequent, 
measures for emancipating the provinces from superior 
control were mainly due to the necessity of making 
concessions to the demands of nationalist India for 
political power. 

Dr. Prasad’s book is a history of the relations 
between the Central Government and the Provincial 
Governments from 1861 to the Montagn-Chelmsford 
Reforms of 1919. Dr. Prasad traces, by reference to 
copious and authentic documentary evidence, the steps 
by which the provinces which were once in a position 
of utter subordination to the Centre gradually came to 
occupy a position of limited autonomy prior to the Act 
of 1935. Dr. Prasad’s book shows considerable industry 
and balanced judgment. It is a welcome addition to 
the literature on Iiidian constitutional history. 


BRITAIN AND INDIA : By Reginald Coup- 
land. Published by Longmans, Green and Go., Ltd. 
Pp. 94. 

This is one of Longmans’ Pamphlets on the 
British Commonwealth. The author is Beit, Profes¬ 
sor of Colonial History in the University of Oxford. 
If, however, Ihe readers expect on this account that 
the pamphlet, will throw any new light on the rela¬ 
tions between Britain and India, they will be dis¬ 
appointed. It differs in no way from the conven¬ 
tional type of works which have been produced in 
any number cither by peripatetic British journalists 
or by retired members of the Indian Civil Service. 

The pamphlet opens with the usual observation 
that, India had never any political unity before the 
advent of the British and that it is more a continent 
than a country. It then takes us through (lie different 
-wars and battle which the British had to fight, before 
they could create the political unity which is “ the most 
remarkable fact, about India today.” If then refers to 
the humanitarian activities of the British Government, 
iti respect of the suppression of suttee, introduction and 
expansion of modem education, the adoption of differ¬ 
ent legal codes and economic development of the coun¬ 
try. None of the pieces of information supplied in this 
connection will add to the knowledge of a school boy. 
In respect, of economic development, the observations 
of the author are 'particularly puerile. 

The author was a member of the Lee Commission 
and has an old-fashioned and out of date enthusiasm 
for the achievements of the Indian Civil Service. He 
doas not. refer either to its present-day incompetence or 
to the constitutional incongruity of this body of officials 
created 1 for the needs of the 18th century but wholly 
unsuited to the conditions of modern India. The author 
further takes us through the Indian struggle for freedom 
and refers in this connection to the activities of the 
Indian National Congress, Amritsar massacre, and lion- 
co-operation and civil disobedience movements on the 
one side and to the doses of political reforms which 
have been conferred from time to time upon this coun¬ 
try by the British Parliament. 

The Britishers have a peculiar knack of hypnotising 
themselves as to (he superiority of everything done by 
people of their own race. Even when Ptofessnr Coup¬ 
land writes on the Indian nationalist, movement and on 
the reaction of the British political reforms on the Indian 
mind, he depends for his information and opinion upon 
earlier British writers. It is only in regard to Mahatma 
Gandhi’s views about the present War that he turns to 
the issues of Harijan, otherwise he cites the authority 
of Chirol, Lovett and other Englishmen who have writ¬ 
ten about the nationalist, movement in this country. 
This is why the writings on India even by distinguished 
Britishers become garbled and untrustworthy. It, is un¬ 
fortunate that, they become the medium through which 
not only the people of Britain but also those of other 
countries happen to gel their facts as well as views 
about India. 

Professor Coupland has not enhanced his reputa¬ 
tion by writing this pamphlet. 

Nahesh Chandra Roy 

THE RAMAYANA POLITY : By Miss P. C. 
Dharma, M.A., Dhitl. With Foreword, by the Rl. Hon. 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, Madras, 1941. Pp. ix+192. 

In this short monograph which won for the authoress 
the Doctorate degree of the Madras University, she 
claims to have worked up the hitherto neglected data 
in the Ramayana into a description of “ the polity that 
existed during the period subsequent to the Vedic and 


A. B. Rtjdra 
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preceding the Bharata period.” We may at once con¬ 
cede that the authoress has honestly striven to deal 
with almost all the aspects of the 'polity falling within 
her cognizance. This will sufficiently appear from the 
titles of her chapters, viz., General Introduction, System 
of Government; Tlw Central Administration, The Minis¬ 
try, Permanent Higher Officials, Revenue Administration, 
Administration of Law and Justice, Local Administration 
and Military Organization. To the credit of the 
authoress it must also be said that she has spared no 
pains in collecting materials from her single source- 
book and has tried bo explain their place in the general 
scheme of evolution of the Hindu Polity. Nevertheless, 
we have regretfully to admit our inability to accept 
much of her interpretation of her source-book as well 
as the data collected therefrom. To begin with the 
chronological setting and significance of the Itamayana, 
she accepts the exploded theory of an “ Epic Age ” 
(which she further subdivides into the Itamayana and 
the Mahnbharala periods) intervening between the Vedic 
and the Buddhistic periods: the Itamayana is in her 
opinion “ a biographical sketch ” (sic) of llama (p. 1) 
and is a unique contemporary work (p. 2) dating most 
probably from “ the 6tli to the 8th century B.C.” (.sic) 
(p. 5). Against this alleged extreme antiquity of 
Valmiki’s Epic, it. is enough to refer to its metre and 
diction as well as its historical references to Sakas and 
Ysiennas (1-55). 

Turning to the contents of the present work, 
we must, say that while the structure of this polity 
has been sufficiently dealt with, its functions have nol 
received their full measure of attention. What jp still 
more regret I able, many of the conclusions in this work 
appear to be based on unproved assumptions or at best* 
insufficient evidence. Witness, c.g., the categorical 
statement (p. 12) that “the form of government during 
the Ramayaua period was a limited monarchy,” which 
is based on alleged checks like “ the people’s voice in the 
choice of their king, the limitations imposed upon him 
by the coronation-oath and the king's dependence on 
t lie ministry and the various representative assemblies 
of the people” (p. 96). Witness again, the confident^ 
assertion of “the King's proprietorship in the land” 
based on no better evidence than a poetical hyperbole 
(p. 30). Tyrniug bo another point, wo must say that 
the authoress's rendering of the technical terms accord¬ 
ing to modern terminology is often unconvincing: Cf. 
p. 36 where paurajanapada is taken to mean (on the 
authority of the late K. P. Jayaswal) a representative 
body consisting of representatives of inhabitants of the 
capital city and the countryside, and p. 47 where the 
body of A mat-gas is translated ;us ‘Cabinet,’ On p. 58, 
the main sources of revenue are stated to be “taxes, 
tributes and royalties,” but the first is based on a very 
loose rendering of the revenue-'erm bait which means in 
the Smritis and Epics the land-revenue and nothing 
else, (the authoress's translation as profits bears no 
scrutiny), in this connexion, it, may (jp pointed out that 
contradictions are by no means uncommon in the present 
work, c.V/., tlie statement about the constitutional posi¬ 
tion of the monarch (p. 12) is accompanied with the 
observation (pp. 18-19) that the King’s office was divine 
and the King himself was considered to be of divine 
origin, similarly the sabha is described (p. 35) as a 
Popular Assembly corresponding to “ the present-day 
Parliament or Legislative Assembly ” (sic ), while its 
constitution is said. (p. 36) to be made up of officials as 
well as non-officials; again, we are told (p. 95) that, 
“ from the Vedic period onwards monarchy was consoli¬ 
dating itself as the normal form of government ” while 
later down on the same page occurs the statement that 
“during the Buddhistic period we find the republican 


form of government, flourishing.” Finally, it may be 
asked why the authoress has followed only one recension 
of the Ramayana to the complete exclusion of all other 
recensions. U. N. Ghosh al 

AJMER, HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE : 
By Oman Bahadur Har Bilas Sarda. Published by the 
Fine Printing Press, Ajmer. 1041. Pp. 458. 

This is the second edition of Mr. Sarda’s well-known 
book with the same title published in 1911. “The pre¬ 
sent. book, however, is practically a new one. Not 
only has every chapter of it been rewritten, enlarged 
and brought up-to-date but several new chapters have 
been added.” It is superfluous to speak of Mr. 
Sarda’s fame as a historian, and his valuable contribu¬ 
tions to the history of Raj put ana in the form of learned 
biographies of Maharana Kumbha, Maharana Sanga, 
and Ilamir. Willi the people at largo he is better- 
remembered as the author of the patriotic volume of 
Hindu Superiority, and perhaps best, known as an 
intrepid social reformer and originator of Child Marriage 
Restraint Act. All his historical works bear the stamp 
of thoroughness and accuracy. 

The book under review is a Gazetteer. Guide-book, 
and History ingeniously made up into an extremely 
useful and readable* volume. Mr. Sarda has utilised 
all available sources of information in print, and as a 
genuine researcher got, photos of rare MSS. (c.g., Tarikh- 
i-Thoidi of Abdulla) from abroad. He has given a full 
bibliography in Appendix C. Ilis is a book calling up 
weird memories of a romantic city ever known to fame 
as an abode of chivalry, learning and valour. We wish 
every historic city of India had a history as full and 
accurate as that of Ajmer by Mr. Sarda. Space does 
not. permit a detailed notice of the importance of the 
book. One has to read it only to admire the success of 
Mr. Sarda’s labour of love. Mr. Seshadri justly re¬ 
mark.- in the Foreward, “With him it is an act. of pious 
duty, a. son’s loving tribute to his mother, to 
The ashes oj his fathers, 

And the temple oj his Gods.” 

Diwnn Bahadur Sarda with his intimate local 
knowledge has been able to explode more than one 
historical myth; c.g., the name of Adhai-din-ka-Jhonpra 
given to the Mosque of Ajmer. We quite agree with 
Mr. Sarda that this fictitious name originated with the 
jakhirs and their huts (jhnnpra) that clustered round 
the place during the celebration of urs (aniversarv) of 
the I'ir which was allowed to last for two days and half 
under t he Marat ha rule. Nowhere one comes across a 
clearer treatment of topography and history of Taragarh 
(Garh Beetli) as in Mr. Sarda’s hook. Wo wish this 
book a wide circulation among scholars as well as the 
average reading public. 

K. R. Qanungo 

TO THE STUDENTS (Third. Edition). Pp. MO. 
Price Ms. 4-8 and 

TO THE WOMEN (First Edition). Pp. 264- 
Price Its. 3-12. 

Edited by Anrnd T. Hingorani. Agents — Kikibis- 
tan. Allahabad. 

The two volumes consist of articles, speeches, etc., 
of Mahatma Gandhi on those problems which concern 
students and women. Lovers of Gandhian literature 
may miss a few old favourites here and there but it, 
must be admitted by every one of them that great care 
has been exercised, in making the ..elections which, on the 
whole, may be said to be representative and to have 
been done with commendable discrimination. 

While these two volumes are addressed primarily to 
the students and women of India, they constitute an 
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admirable compilation of certain utterances of Mahatma 
Gandhi which have a very important bearing on some 
of the most, burning social and economic problems of 
our motherland. We find those stated in all their stark 
reality with a frankness not often found in the pro¬ 
nouncements of many of our public men and leaders. 
Along with it, helpful suggestions for their solution 
which go to their very roots are offered. This is done 
with that unerring directness for which our national 
leader enjoys such an enviable reputation. 

The temptation to pick out and to refer to the 
gems of these two collections is almost, irresistible but 
it is difficult to select them where all or nearly all are 
perfect specimens. 

These volumes are commended to the attention of 
all who lake any interest in the future social, economic 
and even the political evolution of our motherland. 

H, C. Mookkrjeb 

WILL WAR COME TO INDIA ? By N. G. Ml. 
Published by the New Book Company, Bombay. 1941. 
Pp. 299. Price. Rs. S. 

This book is a collection of weekly war com¬ 
mentaries which the author had t.o write for the Bombay 
Chronicle. These articles have been re-arranged chrono¬ 
logically and cover a wide range of subjects, namely, 
political ideologies, diplomatic intrigues, military 
strategy and the like. To anyone who would like to 
re-read the opening phases of World War No. If of this 
century ^ Mr. Jog’s chronicle will offer a fascinating 
study. The author is an eminent journalist, and has 
written his commentaries with enthusiasm in an enter¬ 
taining style. 

One would, however, like to observe that the author 
had to depend entirely on Reuter's messages for his 
interpretations as to the trends of the War. Mr. Jog’s 
treatment has, therefore, remained mainly descriptive, 
occasionally indulging in wishful thinking which could 
be mistaken for propaganda. It, lacks critical analysis 
and impartial judgment. The author does not deal with 
or even suggest the psychological background of this 
War which is so essential for a proper understanding of 
the new problems and forces that are emerging from the 
present world conflagration. 

The book bears a title which formulates a very 
important question but does not furnish the answer. 
In the meantime, Japan’s entry into the War has stopped 
all speculations regarding India being involved in war. 

Monindra Mohan Mouuk 

A CALI, TO UNITY AND ACTION : By Abdul, 
Jabbar. With a foreword by Sir Syed Sultan Ahmed, 
Kt. Published by Abdul Jabbar, Hafiz Mavzil, Ajmer. 
Pp. 311 

A number of verses from the Holy Quran has 
been published, in their English dress under the above 
caption. The rendering is that of Mr. A. A. Yusuf 
Ali, I.C.S., wfiose name is sufficient guarantee for its 
excellence, but Mr. Jabbar is responsible for the selec¬ 
tion and arrangement,. The matter is divided into 
twelve sections—-Allah’s injunctions and prohibition, 
beliefs of Islam, directions about food and fasting, 
pilgrimage and holy war, prayers and prophets, etc. 

The introduction requires more than a passing 
notice, as it, unfolds (no special purpose the book is 
designed to serve—to explain the true nature of Islam, 
Mam the religion of peace. And, through such correct, 
interpretation, to help to restore mutual sympathy and 
good-fellowship among the different communities of 
India, specially the Hindus and the Mussulmans. May 
the spread of the Holy Quran pave the way to such a 
unity ! 


Many of the notes repay perusal. One of them 
points out in particular that the Muslim must guard 
himself against every kind of sex abuse or sex perver¬ 
sion. Let us hope all renders who will take the trouble 
of going through the hook will agree with Sir S. Sultan 
Ahmed that “ sympathetic understanding of the most 
cherished beliefs and ideals of each other is the only 
permanent means of peace and happiness for mankind.” 
That, at least, was the idea which prompted the editor 
to the work which he undertook, in a spirit of devotion 
to the sacred memory of the Holy Saint Khwaja Moin- 
ud-din Chislhi Ajmeri (whose Khadim Mr, Jabbar 
aspires to be) and of service to Mother India. 

P. R. Sen 

MUST WE FIGHT? By “Shahid Pravin.” Pub¬ 
lished by Mr. M. P. G. Mcntm for Pravin Publication 
from 2/16, Kankvlia Road, Calcutta. Sept., 1941. 
Pp. /?//-(-«. Price annas twelve. 

This is a nicely-got-up brochure on the lines of 
Pelican books by an enterprising young publicist, which 
deserves to be widely read. It is informative as well as 
argumentative. This is “ a socialist’s answer to the ques¬ 
tion,” and the answer is on the well-known lines elaborat¬ 
ed for some time past by Mr. M. N. Roy and. recently 
adopted by certain students and youth organisations in 
the country. Specially suggestive are the writer’s chap¬ 
ters on “The Communal Problem,” “An Answer to the 
Pacifist's C*se against War," and “ What wc should 
guard Against.” 

Benoyendranath Banerjea 

‘the RED TORTOISE AND OTHER TALES OF 
RURAL INDIA : By N. Gnngulre. Published by the. 
India, Society. Pp. x-\-90. Price Ssh. (id. 

This little volume, the proceeds from whose sale 
will be devoted by the India Society to Red Cross 
Funds, sets out to narrate eight simple but beautiful 
stories current in the villages of India. They are pre¬ 
ceded by a short sketch depicting the village background 
and introducing Trigunananda, the teller of the tales. 
Mr. Gangulee must be congratulated for the way in 
whicli he has captured the entrancing atmosphere of the 
stories and the child-like simplicity of their language. 
An additional attraction which makes t.fce book more 
thoroughly worthwhile both to read and to possess is 
the sketching of Feliks Topolski, extremely sensitive 
and suggestive pencilling. 

K. C. Aim- 

SANSKRIT 

SAKTISANGAMA TANTRA, Von. II. Tara- 
khanda. Gahkwaij’s Oriental Series, No. XCI : Cri¬ 
tically edited with a Preface by Benoylosh Bhatta- 
r.harya, M.A., Ph.l)., Rajyaratmi, Jnannjyoli, Director, 
Oriental Institute,, Baroda. 

We have here the long-expected second part of the 
work, the first,, part of which was reviewed in these 
pager in February, 1933. The present, part, also like its 
predecessors is based on four manuscripts variants from 
which have been laboriously collected and recorded in 
the footnotes. This contains a version of the work 
divided into 71 chapters. It is not, clear how the num¬ 
ber of chapters is indicated in the different MSS. used 
for the edition; some of the chapter-colophons in the 
published edition (like those of chapters 2, 4, 11 and 14) 
are, it is definitely stated, inserted by the editor himself 
and the discrepancy with the MSS. in the case of a few 
others is pointed out. One of the MSS. belonging to 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal which omits twenty 
chapters (39-68) seems to contain a shorter version. 
The present part principally deals with the details of 
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Vamacara in connection with the worship of different 
deities. The colophons systematically refer to it simply 
as the second part and there is nowhere any reference 
to the title Tarakhanda. 

It is rather unfortunate that considerations of the 
risk of misunderstanding led the learned editor occasion¬ 
ally to omit passages and expressions of the text which 
are apparently of a revolting nature. This puts un¬ 
necessary difficulties in the way of scholars eager to 
make an important study of the Tantras. As regards 
the real significance of Tantric injunctions of worship, 
the genuine Tantra literature as a whole and not any 
stray portions of it divested from their context should 
he the basis of any interpretation. Disregard of this 
principle has led to two extremes in the field of Tantric 
interpretations : one, seeking an esoteric interpretation 
into every line and the other, decrying the Tantra as 
Kammmtra in a garb. Wrong interpretations can be 
discouraged only by the publication of all authoritative 
works including digests and commentaries, and not by 
withholding select portions and thereby further exciting 
the curiosities of adverse critics. We would therefore 
request. I he learned editor, on behalf of the world of 
scholars, to publish the omitted portions in the form 
of an appendix along with the next part of the work. 

('lITXTAHAKAN OhaKRAVARTT - 

SRI-VICTT A RA-VINDTT : By Svmrni Mangalanath. 
Chapter 1. With two commentaries-- one in Sanskrit 
(eiul another in Hindi—by Prof. Nrishdiadev Sastri. 
Edited by Prof. Gopiehandra Vienna Sastri. B.A Pub¬ 
lished by the same from David Singh College, Lahore. 
Pp. 44s. 

This is a book on Vedanta philosophy and advocates 
the value of discursive and rational knowledge as the 
only means by which the soul may attain salvation. The 
two commentaries are very well and ably written and 
give clear exposition of the subject in an attractive 
style. The editor also deserves congratulation on the 
nice get-up and printing of the hook. To persons who 
have renounced the world and are seeking salvation, 
the book is offered as a free gift.. Others also may 
obtain it bv paying annas eight only for postage. There 
are se\eral centre's in Rishikesh and in the Punjab for 
the free distribution of the book. 

IT. C. Bhattacharjkb 

BENGALI 

KAOITURI PANA : By Rai Bahadur Dcbcndra 
Nath Mitra of the Rural Development. Department of 
the Government of Bengal. Published by Globe Nur¬ 
sery, Shambazar, Calcutta. Pp. 1-48. Price annas eight. 

The author knows what, he is speaking about; and 
the result is an extremely practical hand-book showing 
how the water-hvacinth pest, can be at least, partially 
checked, if not controlled. The value ol the booklet 
has been enhanced by a lucid account of the life history 
of the plant, and several plates including a tri-colour 
one. Every Union Board should purchase ten copies of 
the booklet, and circulate it among its inhabitants. Our 
only regret is that, the Bengal Government (which some¬ 
times wastes money in permitting its officers to make 
reflections against non-officials in its official publication, 
e..g„ in the Resam-Silpa ; the Deputy Director of Seri¬ 
culture speaks sneeriiiglv of the ignorance of the mem¬ 
bers of the Silk Committee) has not found its way to 
publish it officially and distribute it throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. The Director of 
Public Instruction should make this a prize-book for all 
upper-pritnary and higher schools. 

J. M. Datta 


HINDI 

KOKILA: By Ramanlal V. Desai. Pp. 886. 
Price Re. 1-8. 

SNEHA-YAGNA (in Two Pasts) : By Ramanlal 
V. Desai. Pp. I 84 . Price annas eight, each part. 

SAT INQILABI ITWAR (in Three Parts) : By 
R. Sander. Pp. 638. Price annas eight, each part. 

_ KARL AIJR ANNA : By Leonard Frank. Pp. 93. 
Price annas eight. 

AM published by Sarasuxili Press, Benares. 

Those are all translations, the first two from the 
original Gujarati novels of Ramanlal V. Desai, one of 
the leading novelists of Bombay, made by Gaurishan- 
kar Ojha and Shyamu Sanyasi respectively; and the 
last two from the original English novels, “ Seven Red 
Sundays ’’ and “ Garl and Anna ” rendered by Narayan- 
swarup Matliur and Devraj Upadhyaya. They all 
belong to what, is known as the Progressive School in 
Modern Literature and though they *' burn and blister,” 
yet they make one sit up and scan things for himself. 
How much of this “ hot stuff ” when cooled down, 
will be found to have in it the bread of life is another 
matter. 

Be that as it, may, one cannot, but appreciate the 
aim of the go-ahead publishers, which is to acquaint 
the Hindi-reading public through competent transla¬ 
tions, with some of the most, popular books in the 
present-day literatures of the various provinces of India 
as well as in English. If culture means making con¬ 
tacts with literatures besides one’s own, then S&ras- 
wati Press, Benares, is truly serving the cause of cul¬ 
ture. And by combining cheap price with neat print¬ 
ing and get-up it has brought that culture to our very 
doors. 

EK SATYAVIR KI KATHA : By Mahatma 
Gandhi. Published by Sasta Sahitya Mandal, New 
Delhi. Pp. 40 . Price anna one. 

This is a story of Socrates,—that heroic seeker of 
Truth—by another heroic seeker of Truth living in our 
days, namely, Mahatma Gandhi. Any one, reading it, 
is bound to haw his “ faith in ” the ultimate fruitfulness 
of Truth deepened. 

G. M. 

TELUGU 

PARATATVARASAYANA : By Iswara Phani- 
bhalta. Edited by K. Rarnakrishniah, M.A., and S. 
Lakshmipalhi Sastri, Madras University. Telugu Series 
No. 10. Published, by the University of Madras. Pp. 
112. Price Re. 1-8. 

This book, consisting of five chapters, is one of the 
few Prabandhas in Telugu Literature that have Philoso¬ 
phy for their theme. Phanibhatta adopted the story 
of Harasanatkumara Samvada from the Mahabharata 
and treated it in the usual Prabandha form in order to 
popularise the principles of Sankhya and Yoga as means 
of final liberation. The legendary content, of the 
work tones down the abstract philosophical ideas con¬ 
tained in it. In form and design the classical quality 
has been maintained throughout with scrupulous care. 

We are glad to receive such a distinguished piece 
of solid work in Telugu Literature under the patronage 
of the University of Madras. 

VAKULAMALIKA : By Sri Sivasankara Sastri. 
Published by Navya Sahilya Parishat, Guntur. Pp. 93. 

This booklet contains plenty of love-lyrics in 
popular verse. Several of them are set to music. The 
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poems are interspersed with emotional and passionate 
appeal. 

These beautifully drawn-out lyrics are sure to 
interest the modern eoterie. 

K. V. SlTBBA Rao < 

MALAYALAM 

MUSLIM NAMASKARA KRAMAM. (Muslim 
Prayer Book) : By A. M uhammed Sahib. Printed at 
V. V. Press Brunch, Trivandrum. (2nd Edition, revised). 
8vo. Pp. 82. Trivandrum, 1112. Price 8 chuckrams. 

This is a prayer book, or a guide to the prayers of 
the Muslims, compiled after a .careful study by the 
author of the original and authoritative works on Islam. 
It, has a useful introduction in which there are explana¬ 
tory notes given with the object of familiarising the 
renders with the meanings and contents of Arabic ecclesi¬ 
astical terms, the five Kalinins, ablutions, observances, 
fasts, etc. It is followed by a series of prayers in Arabic, 
transliterated in Malayalam character, with their render¬ 
ings in Malayalam. and the description of the postures 
in which they are to be said. The effort of the author 
is to be appreciated which, of course, was impelled by 
a keen desire to educate his Muslim brethren in Kerala 
in the true Islamic faith and in the proper and correct 
observances of Islamic worship. The book therefore 
will prove to be useful and instructive to those for whom 
it is intended. 

P. O. Matt ha i 

TAMIL 

STTTHAVANA PUR AN AM : By Pm. C. Chokka- 
linghain ChetUar, Karaikudi. Published by C. Mccnak- 
shisundamm Chettiar, Devaslhamm Superintendent, 
Kovilur, Muthupe.l. Post, Tan jure. Second. Edition. 
1927. Price not given. 

A purana of an orthodox type, following the tradi¬ 
tions to the minutest details. 

SACRED SAYINGS OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 
PARA MALTA MSA : Published by Sri Ramakrishna 
Mission Vidynlayarn, Coimbatore. 1042. Pp. ri-\-63. 
Price anna one. 

A fine collection of some of the pithy sayings of Sri 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa on life and religion. The 
translation has not in any way affected their lucidity. 

SRI PRACHNOTHRA RATIINAMALIKA OF 
SRI SANKARACHARYA, Thb Founder of Skingari- 
mutt, Mysore : With the Tamil version by Sri Chan- 
draiekarendra Saraswalhi of Kamakoli Pcedarn, Conjee- 
varam. Published by B. G. Pal and Co., Francis Joseph 
Street, Madras. 1941. Pp. 32. Price annas two. 

This booklet ia a primer of the Santana Dharma of 
the Hindus given in the form of questions and answers 
under the original Sanscrit slolcas. The sale proceeds 
of this work are to be given away as prizes to pupils 
who come out successful in an examination by school 
authorities on this. 

SRI MUKUNDAMALA : Translated by T. Sun- 
darachariar, B.A., B.L., Shiyali. With the Sanscrit text 
and a foreword from Sri. Kamakoli Sankaracharya Swami- 
gal of Ccmjecvaram. Published by B. G. Pal and Co., 
Francis Joseph Street, Madras. 1941. Pp. 50. Price 
anim four. 


Sanscrit slokas in praise of Mukunda arc reproduced 
in this booklet in Tamil characters, paraphrased and 
briefly commented upon with some quotations from Thi- 
rukkural here and there. 

Madjiavan 

GUJARATI 

(1) PAIilSHAD PRAMUKHONAN BHASHANO, 
(2) SHRI HEMA SARASWAT SATRA, (3) GUJA¬ 
RATI SAHITi'A PARISIIAD, Thirteenth Session, 
Karachi, (4) ATT1HASIK SANSIlADllAN -. By D. K. 
Shahslri. All published by the Gujarati, Sa.li.itya Parishad 
Office, Andheri, Bombay. 1941. Price Rs. 4, Rs. 3, 
Rs. 4 and Rs. 5 respectively. 

At a bound, the Director and his Assistant of the 
Bharabya Vidya Blmvan who were entrusted with the 
work of publishing these substantial volumes, have made 
up the arrears and brought up-to-date all that was lying 
unpublished. The volumes are representative of the 
varied activities of the Parishad and contribute a valu¬ 
able addition to the modern literature of Gujarat, 'l'he 
first volume contains the speeches and brief life-sketches 
of the Presidents of the different sessions of the confer¬ 
ence, since its commencement in 1905—thirteen in all. 
The collection is a storehouse of literary information and 
research. The second volume is an In. Me murium one, 
commemorating the services of Hemchandra Acharya, 
the literary giant and Painini of medieval Gujarat, whose 
monumental siVvices clamored for a home and a place 
where they could bo profitably utilised. Thanks to the 
imagination and energy of Mr. K. M. Munshi a special 
session* of the conference was held at. Palan, the capital 
of Siddharaj Jayasinh, where Hem Chandra Acharya 
lived and flourished, and various speeches were delivered 
and papers read m the inestimable work of the Acharya 
in various directions. A permanent house is now estab¬ 
lished in the suburbs of Bombay to continue the work 
inaugurated at Patan. The third volume records the 
activities of the thirteenth session of the conference 
held at Karachi under the Presidentship of Mr. Munslii, 
and includes the large number of papers read there. 
The fourth volume is a collection of writings during the 
last twenty-five years and over of a well-known scholar 
of Gujarat, whose forte is research in ol<J Gujarati 
history and mythology, Shastri Durgas'hankar Kavalram. 
The six sections into which his contributions are divided 
comprise different lines ,of research, andi a description 
of the several holy places in Gujarat. An amount of 
trouble and hard work have resulted in presenting to 
Gujarati literature books on various interesting subjects. 

BHIKSHU AKHANDANAND : Written by Trim- 
haklal Mnv.ekl.nl Shukla. Published by the. Ramakrishna 
Seva Samiti, Ahmedabad. 1942. Paper cover. Pp. 47. 
Price annas two. 

Bhikshu Akhandanand, who died only recently, had 
made a name for himself, as the originator of (lie spread 
of wholesome Gujrfrati literatim—religious, medicinal, 
poetical, folk-lore, and popular—-by means of cheap 
printing and cheaply priced books. He had devoted his 
whole life to it and in spite of insurmountable difficul¬ 
ties, had succeeded by means of his perseverance and 
honesty of purpose in establishing a printing press and 
publishing institution which is functioning even after his 
death. This small book gives a sketch of the life and 
the difficulties, of the Swaini, and thus furnishes a model 
to others to follow in the footsteps of the deceased. 

K. M. J. 


ERRATUM 
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MALABAR AND CHINA 

By T. K. JOSEPH 


It is indeed a far cry from Cathay to' Kerala— 
from China.to Malabar. Yet even in the early 
days when the modern means of travel which 
Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
recently used in their historic visit to North 
India, were not even dreamt of, the adventurous 
merchants, and perhaps also the Nestorian and 
pre-Nestorian Christians of China came in their 
‘junks ’ and 1 sampans ’ to South India and 
Ceylon, and vestiges of their visits still survive 
in these places. 

The earliest extant reference to. Chinese 
visits to the Indian Ocean south of the Bay of 
Bengal, seems to be in the History of the Later 
Han, according to which Chinese junks began 
to carry their cargoes to Ceylon, where they 
were met by ships from the Roman Empire 
since 166 A.D. In that year some merchants 
styling themselves ambassadors from “ An-twn,” 
Marcus Aurelius Antonius, the Emperor of Ta 
Ch’in (the Roman Empire), arrived at Lo-yang, 
the Chinese capital. In the Quilon Syrian 
Christian copper-plates of about 8k) A.D. there 
are signatures of Persians, Jews, and Muslims 
(perhaps from Arabia) in Pahlavi, Hebrew and 
Kufie characters. These people wore then in 
Quilon (in Travancorc) for purposes of trade, 
and if eastern traders wore not ousted by them 
through jealousy, the Chinese too must have 
been there at that time. 

The Latin missionary John of Monte 
Corvino (about 1291 A.D.), a contemporary of 
the famous Marco Polo, must have found 
Chinese junks in Quilon and Mylapore, and 
gone on to Pekin in one of those vessels. A 
Malayalam poem, probably of 1341 A.D., makes 
specific mention of junks and sampans, both 
Chinese craft, ‘as going forth from Quilon 
across the entire ocean like the Quilon King’s 
fame.’ Chonaadan (<.c., Coroiflandel) vessels 
too are mentioned in the above passage as per¬ 
forming the same feat. 

There is numismatic evidence too of 
Chinese trade with Malabar. Round Chinese 
coins with square holes in the centre have been 
found in North Travancore, attached to the ends 
of strings used in tying up palm-leaf manus¬ 
cripts. Four sets of these come have been 
identified as belonging to— 

1. Shao Sheng (1094-06 AD.). 

2. Yung Lo (1422415). 

12 


3. Kien Leing (1736-90). 

4. Kia K’ing (1796-1821). 

There are others also unidentified. All 
these are about an inch in diameter. It is worth 
noting that small Dutch coins of the 18th 
century (about \ in. in diameter) were found 
used in the above libraries for toe same purpose. 
Holes had to be specially made in these coins 
for tying them to strings. 

Very big Chinese jars, called Cheena 
Bharani, about 5 ft. in height are found in 
many of the ancient houses of Malabar. The 
biggest of these is a jar found in a house in North 
Travancore. It is a permanent fixture occupying 
a whole room, and ladders are (or were) used to 
reach the top of the jar. It is not known whether 
the jar is still there or not. Tradition says that 
a Chinaman who came and lived in that house 
years or centuries ago made the jar for the 
master of the house. One peculiarity of Chinese 
jars found in Travancore is that most of them 
have a portion of the rim broken. It is said 
that this was done intentionally by the Chinese 
importers to avoid paying customs duty, which 
seems to have been levied only on unbroken 
jars. 

There are also other reminders of Chinese 
intercourse with Malabar. Cheena-vala (Chinese 
fishing net) is very conspicuous in the Cochin 
backwaters, and the small hat umbrellas used by 
the fishermen in Cochin seem to be of Chinese 
origin. There was in use the Cheenakkuda 
(Chinese umbrella) of waxed silk, but it has 
gone out of fashion. It was foldable like the 
modern European umbrella. Cheen is the name 
of a kind of large boat, perhaps an imitation of 
the sampan. The curious-looking snake-boats 
of Travancore used in the annual boat races 
have eyes of brass, and something akin to the 
Chinese dragon. But it is not known whether 
they are in imitation of Chinese or Burmese 
originals. Malabar houses and temples have 
gables not unlike Chinese gables. It cannot be 
affirmed, however, that these are of Chinese 
origin. Some ascribe these to Buddhist influence, 
and some to a North Indian source. The pole 
(called kaavu) used in sorrife localities to carry 
loads dangling from either end may also be 
said to be of Chinese origin 

The language of Malabar has several com¬ 
pound words beginning with Cheena (Chinese). 
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But it cannot be said for certain that all of 
them represent objects of Chinese provenance. 
For the word Cheena appears to have, in later 
years, acquired the sense of foreign. Here are 
some of the Cheena -compounds with their 
meanings :— 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
3 . 


Cheena—kalkandam : Sugar candy. 

„ —kuzhal : Telescope or flute. 

„ —chatti : Cast-iron vessel or cast-iron. 
„ —paavu : Chinese tuber. 

„ —mulaku : Chinese cubeb. 

„ —kaaram : Alum. 

„ —vedi : Coloured fireworks. 

„ —veli : Lattice-work. 

„ —mula : (Yellow) bamboo. 


10. Cheena—pattu : Chinese silk. 

11. „ —kozhi : Chinese fowl. 

12. „ —a vara : Chinese bean (not soya). 

13. ,, —chemparuthi : Hibisens rosasinensis. 

14. Kaanthaari-cheeni : Small capsicum. 

The word Cheeni itself has five senses in 
Malayalan—'(1) sugar, (2) tapioca, (3) sweet 
potato, (4) anchor, and (5) flute. Only the 

last two of these seem to have any connection 
with China. It is suppo^d also that the words 
chaaya (tea), chantha (market), katti (weight), 
pattu (silk), and kanji (congee) are of Chinese 
origin. 


RAMMOHUN ROY TO WILLIAM WARD, OF MEDFORD AN 

UNPUBLISHED LETTER 

By BRAJENDRA NATH BANER.JI 


This is a letter of Rammohun Roy to Win. 
Ward, Jun. of Medford dated February 5, 1824, 
procured for me by my friend Mr. Amal Home.' 
At that time, as all readers of his biographies 
are aware, he was very much interested in 
Christianity. Three days previously, i.e., on 2nd 
February 1824, he had replied to a letter from 
the Rev. Henry Ware, Unitarian Minister of 
Harvard College, Cambridge, United States, 
answering a number of questions on “ the pros¬ 
pects of Christianity and the means of promoting 
its reception in India.” The substance of Ram- 
mohun’s letter is given on pp. 89-92 of Miss 
Collet’s Life and Letters of Raja Rammohun 
Roy (2nd ed.) where we find him expressing his 
delight tG hear that a large section of the 
Americans “ have engaged in purifying the 
religion of Christ from those absurd idolatrous 
doctrines and practices, with which the Greek, 
Roman, and Barbarian converts to Christianity 
have mingled it from time to time.” The reader 
will find the same sentiments expressed in this 
letter, as also an interesting sidelight on the 
question of building a chapel in Calcutta. 

My dear Sir, 

As the ship George the last ship of the season 
is sailing for Boston, I take this opportunity of 
bringing myself to your recollection. Some of 
your philanthropic countrymen have favoured 
me by Cap : Keard [sic] with their communi¬ 
cations and with some very acceptable works— 
a correspondence which has afforded me greater 


satisfaction than a great favour coming from 
an absolute Monarch—I have no language to 
express the joy I feel at the idea that an able 
and enlightened people have conscientiously en¬ 
gaged in rooting out the remaining Romish 
corruptions from the religion of Christ. I 
therefore pray sincerely that their success may 
be greater than or equal to that of Luther and 
others whose zeal and devotion to the cause of 
truth enabled them to free this pure religion 
from a great portion of heathenism, and papish 
absurdities. 

We have not yet been able to build a Chapel 
on account of the high price of the ground 
which has at present risen to three times the 
former value of land in Calcutta. 

I hope you have been perfectly well and 
gratified by *the society of your friends and 
relations in your native country. 

The Revd Mr. Adam may perhaps have 
written you all the local news I therefore con¬ 
clude this witk my best wishes for your health, 
happiness and success and remain with regard 
and esteem 

Yours very sincerely 
Rammohun Roy 

Calcutta 
Feby. 5th 1824 

W. Ward Esqr. Jun. 

Boston 

United States 
By favour of 
Cap: Endecott 




A HIMALAYAN DAY 

By JAMES H. COUSINS 


The road from Darjeeling to Tibet passes 
through Kalimpong. Long treks were not on 
our programme for the summer of 1926.. A day’s 
march towards the Snows and overnight in a 
travellers’ bungalow was the limit; and after all 
it would be a good boast seeing that it was 
fifteen hundred miles and more from our home 
in the south. Rishissum, the next stage from 
Kalimpong to Shigatze, was chosen. Two 
ponies were chartered. She (the other member 
of the party) mounted in a swoop up and over, 
having been born next door to a stable and 
reared side-saddle. My one and only apprentice¬ 
ship for riding in the lower Himalayas, about 
six thousand feet up, was an occasion over fifty 
years previously, when I was cocked up on a 
broad-based farm-horse by an agricultural uncle 
on the slopes above Carrickfergus on the Belfast 
Lough. I had no visible means of support, and 
could only grip the horse’s mane and stiffen my 
tender arms to stay aloft when the inconsiderate 
animal bent its head to a stream for a drink. 
The fright of the occasion was tucked away 
somewhere in the folds of what I learned after¬ 
wards was my sub-consciousness, and did not 
encourage equestrian adventure. 'I believed 
Her and the pony-boys (officially called syces) 
when they assured me it was quite easy. All 
you had to do was to get up, and stay up. 1 
put my foot in the stirrup for the mount, where¬ 
upon the stirrup-strap broke : a not very 
reassuring start. The strap was repaired with 
string, and I actually tried again, and got across 
the pony’s back. By some miracle of balancing 
I managed lo ride through the village radiating 
the impression that I was a seasoned follower 
of hounds. 

Thus we got to the then narrow and rough 
patli beyond the village, where life ceased to be 
relatively civilized and became heroic. At one 
of the countless points at which one could find 
one’s end by falling two thousand feet or less 
over the unwalled edge of the pony-track, my 
steed put a foot on a boulder which, being loose, 
speeded into the abyss where I too might have 
raced it only for my horoscope or some other 
expedient of destiny. The pony, after a slight 
jolt that went down my spine, ambled on as if 
nothing had happened beyond the ordinary; and 
all I could do was to give thanks that it had 
three spare legs over and above the one that 
proved that fate was not yet. 

All the same I had had enough heroism, or 


L( CALCUTTA. '')$•' 

whatever it was, to do me forumFQa "Tcould 
not dismount in the orthodox manner between 
the cliff on the left and the precipice on the 
right. So I chose the only other available way 
of getting my feet out of the stirrups when 
the syce was not observing me, drawing my 
breath for a giddy unbalaneeable instant, and 
gliding to earth down the pony’s hind-quarters 
with its tail as a grip. The action was, I fancy, 
both inartistic and technically impossible. But 
I am quite sure it succeeded. 

And then, at the psychological moment, came 
the storm that a moment earlier would probably 
have concluded this narrative. We had been 
warned to be wary of mule-teams bringing wool 
from Tibet, and to keep close to the inside of 

the path if any came. Otherwise_A call and 

a gesture by the pony-boy ahead with Her made 
my boy chivy my pony to the specified place. 

I had anticipated fate and put my back to the 
wall in time to let a gang of hooligans in mule- 
slmpes run past with snapping teeth and white- 
rimmed eyes, moved by some excitement or jest 
that was beyond my merely human comprehen¬ 
sion. None of them w r cnt down the abyss; but 
we were cheered afterwards by stories of 
quadrupedal and bipedal skeletons that lined 
the track to Lhasa, apparently to prevent one’s 
losing one’s way. She (the partner) had, as 
usual, ridden the storm serenely. 

The remainder of the ten-mile trek to 
Rishissum was without note, if one leaves out 
the vast hill-and-valley scenery southwards 
towards the Plains, and the dropping of leeches 
from the jungle-branches through which the road 
passed beyond the precipitous section. I had 
walked briskly behind my pony for some miles 
and had developed anything but a Himalayan 
temperature. When we got within range of the 
bungalow some sense of dignity (also of allow¬ 
ing the creature to earn some of its money for 
carrying me) lifted me on to its back again; 
and, by inspiration, which according to Carlyle 
is largely perspiration I got into the lambic 
rhythm proper to a trot. And thus we sailed 
up the last incline of the first stage of the 
journey from Kalimpong to the Snows as if to 
the manner born. Dusk was descending. Rain 
came down, persistent and heavy, with vivid 
lightning and raspish thunder. We were con¬ 
fined indoors and denied the joy of feeling the 
dark vastness and Shelley’s “ solemn midnight’s 
tingling silentness.” So, after a plain tneal in 
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plain surroundings, illuminated and fumigated 
by kerosene lamps, we followed the first half of 
the proverb, “ Early to bed, and early to rise... ” 

The second half of the proverb asserted 
itself at what must have been the first hint of 
dawn after the storm of the night had ceased. 
My sleep was annihilated by the mantram, “ Ohl 
Jim—Snows 1 ” From then, or two minutes 
later, we sat in any reachable coverings (without 
distinction of sex, caste or salary) in the 
mountain-air on the verandah, and watched 
with almost winkless eyes and throbbing pulses 
the miracle of impalpably but obviously growing 
light over what must be one of the most 
stupendous spectacles on the earth. 

But stupendousness was not the first im¬ 
pression. Our view-point was about 8,000 feet 
above sea-level. From somewhere beyond fore¬ 
sted slopes below us a white ocean had been 
frozen into hills and hollows to the horizon's 
serrated brim. On the right-hand sides of the 
waves the coming sun drew pink and rose res¬ 
ponses to the pink and rose sky in the east, 
checkered by long shadows whose colour in the 
half-light and distance could not be distinguished 
with more certainty than “ dark.” Here and 
there the spume of the frozen ocean had settled 
as white mists in the troughs of the waves. A 
second impression was that of a relief-map, 
recently unpacked from the maker, with bits of 
wadding in hollows between heights. From our 
coign of vantage we looked down upon it, though 
it was twice as high as we were, with what might 
be the aloofness of Celestials surveying the tiny 
ups-and-downs of our lives that appear so lofty 
or so abysmal to us who are among them. In 
our eyes, at that height and farawayness, the 
scene before us occupied the same space on the 
retina as a chessboard or aq open book. 
Distance lent disenchantment to*the view. 

Then came a spot of burning throbbing gold 
in the east. A microscopic point it was in the 
firmament; but it had an influence unrelated to 
size, for the eastward sides of the waves now 
gave back gold for gold as the sun swung up 
over the horizon and from ninety-three million 
miles sent the invisible rays that through the 
atmosphere of the earth were transformed into 
the light of day. And we shared in the illumi¬ 
nation. Sight became insight. The image on the 
retina was translated into the mental equivalents 
of hundreds of spare miles of high mountains and 
deep valleys, soaring peaks and sheer cliffs, 
glowing spaces and gloomy chasms; stupendous, 
pure—and dead. Dead, to human reckoning; 
but who sfhall say that, apart from the invisible 
gossamer-path laid in and out of the hollows 


for the occasional feet of holy pilgrimage or the 
hooves of commerce, these majestic and unsullied 
spaces are not the haunts of lives within the 
Universal Life, lives as far beyond human 
generation as the Snows are, in their dimen¬ 
sions and texture, beyond the fabrication of 
human craftsmanship ? Shall we not rather 
cry, as AE cried when he gazed on that other 
stupendous spectacle, the apparently limitless 
Atlantic Ocean, from the taffrail of a staggering 
liner : 

“ For what winged and wonderful creatures 

Shall this wide beauty be home ? ” 

. It takes high heroism of imagination to 
populate the vastnesses among which humanity 
pursues its miniature existence of sensual acqui¬ 
sition and mutual enmity, touched by pin-points 
of aspiration, with Presences of the Order of 
Devas and Seraphim that surround the Throne 
of God. 

Half-way between such imaginative opti¬ 
mism, which may be synonymous with reality, 
and pessimistic negation, the creative artistic 
imagination, being Janus-faced, looks not only 
“.before and after" but from here to there; and 
when intimacy with vastness would becloud its 
vision, turns away from the Power that in an 
instant’s gesture could annihilate centuries of 
human achievement, and contemplates the mira¬ 
cle of the finite with which Nature balances and 
supports and makes exposition of the infinite. 
Thoughts like these came upon me that morning 
at Rishissum, and later found expression in verse. 

The Burden of Immensity 

I 

Bring incense and all instruments v of praise 
Before the snow-spread altars of the Hills. 

Yet, though the soul to solemn worship wills, 
Stark sight and sound the sceptic senses daze. 
On those colossal steeps no life-print stays. 
While death stupendous steeps with silence fills; 
While here the earth to awful thunder thrills 
Instantly with the lightning-stroke that slays. 

Oh! though the brow with eager search be 

flushed, 

.It quails at ccriptures writ too large to see. 

By frigid power my votive hymn is hushed : 

My tribute candle gutters uselessly; 

And all my purpose is a petal crushed 
Beneath the burden of immensity. 

II 

Wherefore to you 1 turn to be made strong, 

O comprehensible dear transient things !— 
Beauty between a butterfly’s frail wings. 

A dew-edged leaf, the bulbul’s golden song. 

To you and to all finite things belong 
God’s touch familiar on our quivering strings 
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That to the exile soul nostalgia brings, 

And dreams that round the heart for utterance 

throng. 

And when in twilight the cicada twangs 
Its jew’s-harp for an hour, Oh ! I would sit 
Where coils a creeper innocent of fangs, 

And worship in an odorous quiet lit 

By one bright star that from the night-branch 

'hangs 

Tingling with rumours of the infinite ! 

We started homewards in deep spiritual 
satisfaction. But the solemnities of those of 
our race are never entirely beyond the finger-tip 
of humour. The Comic Muse (as Meredith 
called it) is less than a letter of the alphabet 
removed from the Cosmic Muse : it is itself, in 
the truest sense, cosmic; an answering glister 
in the eye of humanity to the jest of Light in 
the face of Darkness; the anticipation and as¬ 
surance of an ultimately “ happy ending ” to the 
preposterous tale of human history. 

At a fork in the path the ponies were 
diverted to the right for “ a short-cut and a fine 
view.” The short-cut was along the ridge of 
a water-conduit that disentangled itself .from 


the hillside and struck out on an independent 
existence as a proud municipal enterprise with 
what appeared to be twenty or more feet of a 
drop on one side and some hundreds on the other. 
Tight-rope walking had never been in my accom¬ 
plishments either physically or otherwise : cliff- 
edges made me dizzy. There was t nothing for 
it but repetition, though repetition is no literary 
sin if the circumstances justify it. I slithered, 
as at morn, over the pony’s tail, and walked 
the remaining miles between the two abysses, 
with Herself leading jauntily, to the fine view— 
the Sikkim Hills above which t'he Kinchinjunga 
range floated as a group of white lotuses on a 
lake of mtensest blue : 

A moment vast in majesty; the next 
Dwindled to wanness of a sea-bleached shell; 
Then, on the scroll of heaven a shining text 
Saying, to spirits joyfully perplexed, 

How near the static and ecstatic dwell 1 
On the broad and solid way at the entrance 
to the village I remounted my pony, and ambled 
home with the air of one who could, at a pinch, 
handle the horses of the Celtic hero Cuchulain 
or perhaps even of the Vedic Sun-God Surya. 


GLIMPSES OF OUR ABORIGINES 

By A. V. THAKKAR 


The public at present are absorbed in war news. 
Kerch, Karkhov and Caucasus, Lashio and 
Mytkina and raids on towns in eastern Assam, 
these fill the columns of the press. Internal 
problems,*therefore, do not concern the public and 
have been forgotten for the time being. But 
these are present before us, and war or no war, 
we ought not to neglect them. The problem of 
the welfare of the Adivasis or aborigines is one 
such. 

The question of Adivasis is rarely before 
the public eye. Like Harijans they do not live 
in our villages and they do not serve us to the 
same extent as Harijans of various castes do. 
They are isolated in hills and forests and some 
in plains too, buo there is a barrier between 
them and the rest of the population. In fact, 
they shun the people of the plains in general. 
But their number is not neglible. In 1931, they 
formed crores out of a total population of 33 
crores for India minus Burma. In 1941, they 
must have been, therefore, not less than 2$ crores 
out of a total of 39 crores. The problem of these 
266 lakhs of people, illiterate, steeped m poverty 
and crying aloud for their betterment, is not a 
small problem. 


In the Government of India Act of 1935, 
many of the areas inhabited predominantly by 
the aborigines were cither “ Excluded ” or 
“ Partially Excluded ” from the operations of 
t'he Act, i.e., they were made a direct charge on 
the Governors, as if the ministers elected from 
the people will not look to their welfare. As a 
matter of fact, the bureaucratic Government has 
not paid the least attention to their betterment 
during the last 100 or 150 years of its rule. 
However, the ministries in Bombay, C. P., Bihar 
and Orissa appointed special officers and Com¬ 
mittees to report upon the measures required 
for their welfare and have taken some 
meausures, though inadequate, for their 
betterment. Bengal, Madras and Assam 
have failed to do so. 

The following scraps of information regard¬ 
ing some of the tribes in different parts of our 
country may interest the reader and hence I jot 
them down. 

1. Bhils of Mewar -The State of Mewar 
or Udaipur has fortunately at present a 
sympathetic administrator in Sir T. Vijaya- 
raghavachariar—a name of 20 letters, but 
happily abbreviated to Sir Vijaya. Bhils and 
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Meenas are two large aboriginal communities of 
this State. Bhils, though once very brave and 
a ruling race, are now very timid and can be 
intimidated by an ordinary policeman or forest 
guard. Early this year a public worker explain¬ 
ed to them in a public meeting the implications 
of Sec. 374 of the I. P. C. that anybody who 
exacts illegal, compulsory labour from any one 
is liable to 12 months’ imprisonment. Taking 
advantage of this knowledge, they one morning 
refused to do the unpaid Be,gar or forced labour 
for a Thikhanadar or feudal zamindar of Mewar 
State, who was building his palace taking all 
the labour for it on a nominal wage. In Raj- 
putana States these Thikhanadars are much 
more autocratic than the rulers of the States. 
When all the Bhils in a body refused to do the 
Begar and demanded the full wages—which were 
comparatively low in that secluded part, 4 as. 
per man and 2\ as. per woman—the Thikhana¬ 
dar had to submit. The curse of Begar exists 
in many outlying parts of India even in peace 
times, more in the States. And the aboriginal 
tribes are more subjected to it than any other 
section of the people. 

2. Cheapest, Liquor in Chhota-Nagpur :— 
The province of Bihar lias 16 districts and 6 of 
them arc predominantly peopled by aborigines— 
Santals, Mundas, Oraons, Hos, Bhumijs and 
others. These were in the habit of making their 
own beer in their homes from rice and when 
excise law was enforced by the British Govern¬ 
ment, they were allowed the liberty to prepare 
the beer or Handia for their home consumption. 
But thereby excise revenue was considerably 
checked and therefore the far-seeing administra¬ 
tor invented what is called the Outstill System, 
i.c., the distillery and the liquor-selling shop, all 
in one. The one district of Santa! Parganas 
with a population of about 20 lakhs has about 
150 of such outstills, thus providing a drink close 
to the village, which can be surreptitiously, but 
almost openly, hawked and that too at a very 
cheap price. Ordinarily, liquor is sold at 8 to 
12 annas a bottle, but here it is only 1 to 2 
annas a bottle ! Any man is allowed to purchase 
6 bottles at a time from the shop and he hawks 
them in villages nearby as freely as aerated 
water bottles ! The result is that people who 
are only drinkers on rare occasions have become 
hard drunkards, and penurious people are made 
more penurious by this system of encouraging 
drink at a cheap rate. The Bhils of Khandesh 
and Panchmahals in Bombay Province are in 
a much happier position on account of liquor 
sold to them being much more costly than that 
sold to Santals, Mundas and Oraons of Chhota- 


Nagpur, even granting that some of the former 
take to illicit distillation. 

3. Nasik Kolcnis :—Kokni Kunbis, Varlis, 
Katkaris and Thakurs form 95% of the popu¬ 
lation of the taluka of Peinth, one of the 12 and 
westernmost taluka of Nasik district. Though 
they call themselves Kokni Kunbis, they are not 
very different from other aboriginals, wild¬ 
looking, meagrely dressed, with a langoti only, 
addicted to drink and living apart from the rest 
of the population. They are very timid and 
even though they may have nothing in their 
homes and the crops may have failed completely, 
they would not dare say “ No ” to the tax col¬ 
lecting Tahiti and would borrow or beg but pay 
the Government dues. It so happened that the 
monsoon of 1941 was all concentrated in the 
month of July and there was very little rain 
in August to October in Peinth taluka. The 
result was that the rice-crop completely failed 
and the Ndgli crop, their staple food, came to 
hardly 3 to 4 annas in a rupee. But the 
Government records pronounced, irrespective of 
the actual realities, that the Ndgli crop was 7 to 
8 annas and hence they were asked to pay the 
full * assessment on land. The people did so 

' without the least demur or even grumbling, much 
less under any protest. Not only that, but they 
were made to pay back the loans they had taken 
from the Government grain golas. An over- 
zealous officer looked into the recoveries of these 
grain loans very carefully and finding that in 
the past years recoveries were merely on paper, 
as tlie recoveries made were again advanced to 
those very people, he fully recovered the loans 
this year, and stocked them. The ‘result has 
been that thousands of these poor people have 
not! ling to eat at present. They subsist on Vish- 
Kanda (poisonous-root) which they dig out from 
the earth in the jungle, boil, keep in water for 
24 hours and then cat. The Government would 
not open any relief works to give them employ¬ 
ment and has the Government any time at their 
disposal leaving aside the war-work ? So these 
people are left to their fate to live or die as best 
they can. „ 

4. Conflict in Ganjam hills :—The hill 
tribe of Savaras has been made immortal by 
being mentioned in the Ramayana. A woman 
of this tribe gave sweet berries to Sliri Rama- 
chandra, who ate them with great delight though 
offered by a poor woman. This tribe can be 
seen in a very unhappy condition in the hills 
of Ganjam district. For want of employment 
and fertile land to till, they go in thousands to 
the Assam Tea gardens, earn a few rupees and 
return to their homes much more addicted to 
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drink than When they left for Assam. There is 
another caste called P&nos or Pans, who are a 
Harijan caste long settled amongst the hillmen. 
A majority of the Panos in the hills are con¬ 
verted to Christianity under missionary influ¬ 
ence. The Panos are petty traders, money¬ 
lenders, hawkers, well-versed in exploiting the 
Savaras. Last year the poor Savaras took it 
into their heads that these Panos- were their 
blood-suckers and the cause of their economic 
ruin, hence they should be driven away. They 
assaulted the Panos in large numbers, burnt 
houses and murdered a few and were clapped in 
jail in hundreds. Reform on a large scale is 
very necessary by indigenous agencies among 
these Savaras. Weaning off froyi drink, teaching 
of better methods of cultivation and starting of 
good primary schools,—these are very badly 
needed. A Christian Mission or two are at work 
amongst them, but no national agency. The 
late Mr. G. Ramamurti Pantulu and his son Mr. 
Sitapati of Parlakimedi evinced a great- interest 
in the welfare of the Savaras and had made 
scholarly study of their language, customs and 
manners. But we want people of this t.yp5 to 
go and settle amongst the hillmen and render 
them life-long service. 

5. llKllmen of Vizag hills :—The hills of 
Vizagapatam district in Andhra are inhabited 
by the tribes of Koyas, Khonds (or Kandhas) 
and Savaras. These hills are very difficult of 
access and have been hardly visited by any 
considerable national workers, let alouc leaders. 
There is vast scope for social work amongst these 
people. Shri R. Mandeshwar Sharma, a 
seasoned worker, though of a very delicate 
health, is ploughing this unfamiliar field almost 
single handed, quite creditably. He has been 
able to introduce spinning amongst the hillmen, 
a large number of whom have become regular 
spinners. When I visited their hills in March 
last I witnessed 250 people spinning on Taklis. 
Another happy result of Sjt. S'harma’s work 
among these people is that many of them have 
left off drinking and there is a general awaken¬ 
ing amongst them. They ask for schools for then- 
children and roads for communication in their 
hills. But the curse of these people is the 
Muthadars, a kind of petty zamindars and 
village headmen combmed. They are the de 
facto rulers of these hills. They collect taxes 
from the people and pay a very small part of 
the amount to the Government, which has re¬ 
cognized this system. They impose oppressive 
and innumerable taxes on the people, as for 
example taxes on marriages, divorces, succession, 
etc. They exact Bethi or forced labour on pay¬ 


ment of no or very little remuneration, from 
these innocent and helpless hillmen. Another 
heavy and unjust burden on these tribals is the 
Gotlhi or agricultural debt bondage. But 
fortunately the Government of Madras passed a 
Regulation abolishing this kind of serfdom in 1940 
and since then the system is slowly dying away. 

6. Banda Parajas of Mdikangiri :—The 
women of Banda Paraja tribe, which inhabits 
the Malkangiri taluka of Koraput district of 
Orissa, wear a strikingly peculiar costume. In 
fact, the word “ Banda-Paraja ” means “ naked- 
subjects or ryots.” Though the menfolk wear 
the same kind of dress as all poor aboriginal 
agriculturists do, the Banda-Paraja women put 
on a distinct garment peculiar to their tribe. 
They wear a skirt only nine inches wide and 
hardly long enough to cover one full round, 
round the loins. This is the only piece of cloth 
they put on. Thus they wear probably the 
‘ irreducible minimum ’ of cloth ! Even this bit 
of cloth is not fully of cotton. The warp is of 
cotton, but the woof is of a fibre of a jungle 
tree. They put on innumerable necklaces of 
beads, which arc so many that they almost 

•fully cover their breasts. They shave their heads 
full and put on a palm-leaf tiarra as a kind of 
decoration. But I have learnt that for about 
three or four months, about 50 Banda-Paraja 
women of seven villages in Malkangiri taluka 
have begun to put on Saris. This should be 
encouraged, though very slowly and cautiously 
in order to avoid any sudden revolution. 

7. “ Ho ” tribe of Singhbhum :—IIos of 
Kolhan area in Singhbhum district are said to 
be the shyest of all the aboriginal tribes of 
Chhota-Nagpur. Though the - tribes of Ranchi 
district have been converted to Christianity in 
large numbers, the IIos of Kolhan have resisted 
the missionary attacks, and have kept up their 
primitive religion and customs. For over a year 
past, Shri K. C. Basu of Ranchi has been doing 
some social welfare work amongst these Hos. 
Four village schools, three hostels for boys read¬ 
ing in Middle and High schools in Chaibasa, the 
capital of the district, a girls’ hostel at 
Jagannathpur, about 28 miles southeast of 
Chaibasa, and an industrial school at Chaibasa 
are the result of his efforts. The last one is 
indebted to the munificence of a Marwari 
gentleman, Sheth Rungta. It is a happy augury 
that the Marwaris, who are generally said to be 
clever exploiters of backward people, are so 
generous and are interested in the welfare of 
these poor tribals. In fact, it is the duty of all 
rich people to help to organise constructive work 
amongst the neglected tribals. 



Rabindranath Tagore and Education 

Every activity of Rabindranath Tagore 
was carried on in the joy of the vision, which 
was vouchsafed to him in his youth. It was 
vision of the oneness of all Life.—Writes Gurdial 
Mallik in the Tagore Memorial number of 
Education: 

As he himself has said- somewhere, he seemed to 
feel that on that memorable occasion as if from before 
his eyes, when he was watching the wondrous sunrise 
from the terrace of his house in Calcutta, there was 
drawn aside all of a sudden the multi-coloured curtain 
which envelopes the universe and he saw in that one 
moment of eternity the essence and immensity of the 
whole creation. 

It is this note,—on which no doubt being a wizard 
of the sound and sense of language many a change was 
rung,—(which is expressed over and again in one form i 
or another, in his voluminous, varied and vitalizing 
works. Santiniketan, too, is but a song of the same 
tune. 

For, what is Santiniketan but an experiment 
in the synthetic education of the instincts and 
intuitions, as these are expressed in the activities 
of the hand, the head and the heart ? 

In other words, it is an attempt at enabling the 
individual to integrate his personality into a whole 
through a harmony of work and worship.,—work with 
the muscles of the body as well as mind and worship 
of the Beautiful in Truth and in Love and in Nature 
with the ecstasy and intimations of the heart. 

And as all organic things follow the law of their 
own being and not the plan of any human architect,— 
howsoever skilful he might be in the art of building — 
the Poet did not issue any attractive and omnibus pros¬ 
pectus, when he started his Santiniketan experiment in 
education, to proclaim to the public in any high-sound¬ 
ing style what his ideals and methods for training the 
young would be. What he did, instead, was to place his 
pupils in the heart of the Infinite—expressed on the one 
hand in the horizon-kissing expanse of the earth and the 
sky around and over Santiniketan and on the other, 
in his own deep and devoted love for them. This was 
ttte reason when, later on, the number of his students 
increased and he had to enlist the services of some more 
eo-workera, the only questions he asked them concern¬ 
ing their qualifications for the work were : “ Have you 
love for children ? Have you an eye and an intuition 
for the Beautiful ?” He never asked them to produce 
as a proof of their proficiency in the art of teaching, 
any testimonials or diplomas. 

But the Infinite is expressed also in song and in 
colour. And being himself a poet and a painter, and 
thus fully awarh.of .the harmonising and '‘holy-making” 
influence of Art and Music, Rabindranath introduced 
from the very outset Art ana Music ss part and parcel 


of his educational experiment or equipment at Santini¬ 
ketan. 

The Poet and Dinendranath Tagore sang and 
Nandalal Bose painted. The children watched 
them at work and were filled with wonder at 
their creations. 

The feeling of wonder soon gave way to the desire 
to learn. Thus around the nucleus of a teacher’s work— 
the best and tmesl expression of his personality,—grew 
up his family and fellowship of pupils, the bonds between 
them being further strengthened by their living in the 
same house and taking food at the same table. 

But lest their progress in knowledge might make 
them proud, the pupils,—drawn from various castes, 
classes and •creeds—were imbued with the idealism of 
mutual aid. They were, therefore, entrusted with the 
administration of their hostels as well as with the care 
and* cleanliness of their neighbours and neighbourhood. 
Through sympathy and service, in this way they were, 
again, unconsciously brought into contact with the 
Infinite. 

Thus, did Rabindranath Tagore strive to give shape 
to his vision of true education and the way to imple¬ 
ment it at Santiniketan. This vision and this way may 
be succinctly summed up in his own phrase, “ God- 
consciousness,” but consciousness of God who lives not 
only in the clouds but also in the Heart of Humanity. 

Rabindranath’s Art 

Nandalal Bose writes in The Vhdva-Bharati 
Quarterly : 

Rabindranath was all his life a deeply observant 
student of Nature in all its aspects and moods. To 
catch the abstract spirit hidden behind forms was with 
him an easy process. Whenever he would sit down to 
paint anything, the abstract idea would present itself 
to his mind almost at once and his pen would readily 
bring it out on paper. (I use the word “ pen ’’ advisedly 
for Gurudev hardly ever handled the conventional brush 
and when colouring had to be done the loose end of 
his cloak-sleeve more often than not was brought into 
service !) In his art there is ample evidence of how 
the abstract ana the concrete could be brought together 
to create a harmony. At every turn you feel the hand 
of a master-artist. 

***** 

Another characteristic was his keen sense of propor¬ 
tion. There was never a misplacement or the suggestion 
of a miscalculation in his compositions. Proportion 
sometimes follows popular convention, sometimes an art 
tradition. Hie proportionate dimensions of the figures, 
say of an elephant and a goat, are easily judged by the 
eye. When an artist places them together on the canvas 
showing their respective dimensions in relation to each 
other, he is only following the popular convention. In 
decorative art, however, the artist has to fit in a variety 
of dimensional forme into a given space. The propor- 
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tion is necessarily disturbed but the artist hero has to 
follow the decorative tradition. When the artist enters 
into the realm of the grotesque, he must again disturb 
the proportion in order to create the necessary effect. 
For instance, when an artist depicts, say, a human figure 
out of all proportion vut-a-vis a diminutive lion, he only 
follows a particular art tradition, his idea being to 
create a viewpoint for the display of the grotesque. 
Often on walls where damp has eaten into the lime and 
plaster are. found lines and patches suggestive of forms 
and figures as if they were caricatures of Nature. 
Gurudev’s eye would often dwell on these and he would 
sometimes create similar ones in colour only more 
superb in their grotesqueness and more decorative in 
effect. In these attempts too are found all the charac¬ 
teristic qualities of his art : virility, adherence to the 
life principle and correct proportions. Besides, there 
is a keen appreciation of the grotesque and the decora¬ 
tive. 

***** 

0crude.v, in the pursuit of his art, followed the 
Indian tradition. In his pictures there is more of 
suggestion than an attempt at detailed expression. The 
strength of Indian poetry rests in its sound-suggestion, 
words and their meaning taking but a secondary place. 
In Indian art too, line and colour are of secondary 
importance, the primary consideration being the sugges¬ 
tion that, could be conveyed through *their rhythmic 
blending. In the West, art is viewed from a scientific 
angle. Mathematical accuracy is aimed at in propor¬ 
tion. The three dimensional forms are very much in 
evidence and light and shade are n necessary adjunct. 
On the other hand, in our old paintings there is hardly 
ever found more than two dimensions. They are paint¬ 
ed Hat. on walls or papers with no attempt at realistic 
treatment. This was also Gurudev’s way. 

***** 

1 once described Gurudev’s art as ‘'real without 
being realistic.” This requires further elucidation per¬ 
haps. In the West, objectivism has been carried too 
far. An artist of the realistic school concerns- himself 
mainly with correct technique in his presentation of an 
object. But if he has failed to reproduce the reality 
behind th» object, he has failed to produce a work of 
art. For instance, a lion may be painted with correct 
anatomical proportions, but. if that which constitutes 
the “ lionhood ’’-—dignity, strength and fearlessness—in 
the lion is not found in the composition, it might pass 
as a realistic representation of the lion, but it will 
certainly not be a work of art. The Oriental artist 
would, on the contrary, lay emphasis on the ‘'lionhood” 
when he paints a lion, lie would ignore anatomical 
details. In spite of this, his lion would be real enough— 
it would not appear to be anything else even to the 
untrained eve—though it would not be “realistic.” 
Gurudev chose to follow the latter school. 

Scientific Purpose an4 Thought 

dn the course of his article on scientific 
purpose and thought in The Aryan Path Sir 
Richard Gregory observes : 

Our senses determine the range of objective 
phenomena, whatever instrumental or other means 
are used to extend them; but creative thought has 
no such limitations. It is the source of the greatest 
human achievements, whether expressed in music and 
poetry or in .scientific discovery and invention. 
Its exercise is determined not by what is known 
but by what is unknown; and whether a pursuit is 
worth while must be measured by originality of inten¬ 


tion and result rather than by direct intellectual or 
practical service. Here, then, is the common standard 
by which all scientific inquiries, and all expressions of 
human feeling, may be judged. It makes no distinction 
between pure and applied science, so long as the object 
is increase of knowledge and the endeavour is the dis¬ 
covery of truth. • 

When this is borne in mind, the pursuit of know¬ 
ledge for its own sake becomes just as estimable an 
occupation as that in which the purpose is use or action. 
It is generally acknowledged that researches undertaken 
to solve purely scientific problems, and without thought 
of their proximate or ultimate usefulness, have been the 
starting-points of most of the: great achievements of 
modern science; and such academic or philosophic acti¬ 
vities should not be excluded in planning scientific work 
for the benefit of the community. Science has trans¬ 
formed so many aspects of modem civilization that 
structures of society designed in earlier times have been 
shaken to their foundations by it. Its sources and 
resources give almost unlimited powers to construct a 
world in which life can be made worth living to all 
peoples of the earth, if they are wisely used. They are 
the material basis upon which sound plans of recon¬ 
struction must be built and provision be made for the 
expansion of knowledge in the intellectual as well as 
the practical service of mankind. 

India and the U. S. A. 

The years which followed the last World 
War were rather difficult and unpleasant so far 
as Indo-American relations were concerned. In 
the course of his article in The Calcutta Review 
Dr. Naresh Chandra Roy observes ; 

It, need not. be emphasised here that these were 
years of an intensified struggle for freedom in this 
country. As the fight for political independence thicken¬ 
ed in India, the British Government saw to it that 
American interest was not favourably aroused in it on 
any large scale. To this end they persuaded men who 
could tactfully ‘educate’ American opinion in the 
" right ” way about Indian problems, either to go over 
to the States personally or to contribute articles and 
papers on India to influential American journals from 
outside. They also gave every facility to the “ right ” 
type of American visitors to India in collecting garbled 
accounts as to our ways of life. We may refer to the 
book which Professor Van Tyne wrote on India about 
four years after the close of the War. His British 
sympathies were well-known. It was, therefore, not un¬ 
expected that in India in Ferment he would not tell the 
American people anything very complimentary about 
the Indians. His successor in this work of defaming 
the Indian people was more notorious and moro skilful 
as a propagandist. She was no other than the woman 
publicist. Miss Mayo, whose Mother India was described 
bv Mahatma Gandhi as a drain inspector’s report. Books 
like these could not have left any pleasant impression 
in Indian memory, either regarding their authors or re¬ 
garding the country of which they were honoured citizens. 

It should also be remembered that the 
American Immigration Law, which was passed 
in 1917, was so tightened in 1924 as to exclude 
drastically from citizenship all persons who were 
not of Caucasian origin. 

Whatever “ Caucasian origin ” might mean, it 
became an effective cover for the exclusion of all 
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Asiatics. Not only, again, they were not to bn admitted 
to American citizenship, but wlmt was more, they would 
not even be admitted to the U. S. A. unless they could 
prove themselves to be buruifide visitors or students 
with sufficient bank-balance to support them in that 
country. It. should also be remembered in this connec¬ 
tion that the United States Supreme Court even decided, 
in Bhagat Singh Jhind case in 1924, that those Indians 
who had already been admitted to American citizenship 
and had enjoyed the privileges which it conferred for 
years, could not remain American citizens any longer. 
The wrong thus^lone to a number of Indian “Ameri¬ 
cans” was, however, later rectified. But otherwise the 
law continued to be inexorable, and all Asiatics includ¬ 
ing Indians were excluded from citizenship. The United 
States was thus declared a Whiteman's country and the 
Indians with other Asiatics were branded with the 
stigma of inferiority. The Japanese savant, the late 
Dr. Nitobe, whose wife was an American woman, felt 
this slight so much that he told an American friend that 
inspite of ail his love for the United States he would 
never again set his foot in that country. The feelings 
of many Indians were no less wounded and they became 
no less chagrined at the unwise step which the Americans 
had taken. The independent Asiatic countries com¬ 
plained through their Governments but the Govern¬ 
ment of India, being foreign in personnel, affiliation and 
responsibility, would do nothing of the kind. The feel¬ 
ings of the Indian people, though muffled, could not, 
however, be anything but. bitter. 

The colour prejudice lias always been great 
in the United States. 

The presence of more than thirteen million Negroes, 
who had been kept in slavery till 1865, has been mainly 
responsible for this prejudice. The Negroes, who were 
described only as darkies were not at one time in cer¬ 
tain circles oven regarded as human beings. They were 
mere chattels to be used for furthering the whitmans 
interests. A Civil War had to be fought between the* 
North and the South before darkies were up from 
slavery. But even after freedom, many Americans have 
hesitated to regard them as human beings of the same 
category as themselves. The prejudice has, to the 
annoyance of all liberal-minded people, lingered to this 
day. When the Indians first visited the United States, 
they were treated, inspite of the pigmentation of their 
skin, without prejudice, which was then confined to the 
Negro community alone. But after the last War, the 
situation changed to some extent. Indian visitors and 
students continued to be treated, as a rule, very courte¬ 
ously and even cordially. But here and there, particu¬ 
larly in the South, incidents happened which left behind 
an impression of bitterness. The present writer knows 
of one Indian lady who was forced at dead of night 
to alight from the train and enter the jim-crow car 
{meant for the Negroes in the South). Be also knows 
of one Indian gentleman who had to move from pillar 
to post in a Southern Slate to find accommodation in an 
hotel. What was equally silly and uncharitable was that 
he had to grow his hair long as no white barber would 
entertain him in his saloon. It must bo said that in¬ 
cidents like these have not been many but, few and far 
between though they are, they leave behind a wound 
which festem. Reference should also be made to the 
dreadful Ellis Island where on more than one occasion 
Indian visitors were taken. They had to put up there 
as best -they could while awaiting permission for the 
privilege of entering the city of sky-scrapers. 


In the Ganges 

The following, quoted from The Indian 
I J . E. N., is a translation by herself of Shriinati 
Balamani Amnia’s Malayalam poem entitled 
“ Gamga-yil ” : 

At hast I come to thy shores, wearv from roaming in 
foreign lands, 0 Mother Ganges, bestower of all 
happiness ! 

Thrilled are my limbs as thou with foam-white smile 
earessest my feet. 

Motley crowds from unknown regions rush to thee and 
_ jostle and push each other, eager for immersion in 
‘thee, the nectar of earth. 

Although unable to understand each other’s heart, by 
reason of the difference of tongue, we become 
brothers while playing on thy breast. 

Turbulent, awry, and roaring, 0 Embodied Movement ! 
flow thy waters. 

In bygone days there drifted along thy current tin 
flowers and the offerings with which the unattached 
ones worshipped thee. But now our wanton desires, 
dancing tvid spitting smoke, trouble thy heart and 
proclaim their triumph over the world. 

Nevertheless, the mother enjoys the naughtiness of 
her children who have gradually out-grown the 
innocence of infancy. 

'Let rue be immersed in thy waters, cool anil milky, 
even if it besmear me with mud, 0 thou deliverer 
from sins ! 


How many winters freeze thee; how many summers 
heat thee ! 

Neither is able to slacken thy pace, hastening to per¬ 
fection. 

Thy cheeks are lit from day to day by the golden light 
of dawn and dusk. 

On thy forehead there shine the placid moon and the 
stem sun as sandal and ijorochana paste. 

Eternity itself adorns thee with blue robe; and fleeting 
clouds fan thee. 

The day’s smile is a pearl necklace to thee; and the 
night’s glistening fears are diamonds in thy crown. 

We kneel to thee who transeendest dualities, who art 
adored by spheres of light and surrounded with in¬ 
describable splendour. 

Let me be immersed in thee again and again until my 
senses are benumbed with joy. 

From thee sprouts the primeval seed of life; the life- 
breath of a universe is purified among thy lashing 
billows; in thee dissolves life burnt to ashes; 

Hail to thee, 0 Untainted One 1 who createst, nourishest 
and destroyest. 

Let me repose on thy breast free from all cares like 
an infant in its cradle. 

From the shrine of Viswanath, looming afar, there 
comes the boom of the conch wafting peace around. 

My companions on the shore shout impatiently : 
“ Futile is immersion in the Ganges unless followed 
by the worship of Viswanath.” 

How can I go whilst thou art fondling me with hands 
that intoxicate by mere touch 1 
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Beating Our Breast 

The New Review writes editorially : 

Tokyo it- drunk with joy about the Philippines, the 
Dutch East, Indies, Malaya and Burma. But should we 
not, in .sackcloth and ashes, take our place in their 
military parade ? Why should all the glory go to the 
‘Lillie Men of the East?” Why should they boast 
of their guns, ships and planes? Are not these, gifts 
of ours ? Taking only the year 1938 into consideration, 
the United Stales, the British, French and Dutch 
Empires provided Japan with 86 per cent., of her essen¬ 
tial war materials : namely 77 per cent, of her aircraft, 
.99 per cent, of her oil a,nd petroleum,' 90 per cent, of 
her metals and ores. In 1938, the U. S. A. sent, her 
31 million dollars worth of aircraft, British Malaya 
67J per cent., of her rubber and 92 per cent, of her tin. 
Japan got. from Canada 50 per cent, of her aluminium 
and 91 per cent, of her nickel, and from India 97 per 
cent, of her mica. Judging from results, it was all first, 
class material we foolishly gave them. Now we should 
not put all the blame on our Governments which failed 
1o prepare for war. nor on the parties which demurred 
to conscription, nor on the appeasers who wanted to 
gain time. Most, of (he lurid glory goes to the policy 
of economic liberalism- We allowed the private-profit 
motive to dominate public we permitted undue 
concentration of economic power in the hands of a few. 
Already in 1931, a true picture of the evil was made, 
which we quote : 

“ Immense power and despotic economic domination 
is concentrated in the hands of a few, and these few 
are frequently not. the owners but only the trustees and 
directors of funds who administer them at their good 
pleasure. . . . This power becomes particularly irresis¬ 
tible when excreised bv those who, because they hold 
and control money, are also able to control credit. . . . 
This concentration of power has led .... first to the 


struggle for dictatorship in the economic sphere, then 

to the fierce battle to acquire control of the State. 

finally lo the clash between States themselves.” 

This picture was not. cut out of any revolutionary 
pamphlet; it is a. short excerpt from, the serene Quad- 
ragesimo Anno. 


The Birjhia—Asurs 

The Birjhia-Asurs form a section of tho 
population (generally known as Asurs) in the 
Cliota Nagpur and Surguja area. S. B. Das 
Gupta writes in Science and Culture : 

They are differently named at different places. 
Ta the Kasmar Pargana, they are known as Asur-Birjhia, 
in Barwc and Chechari as Agaria-Birjhia or simply as 
Agaria or Birjhia, while in t.he Surguja State they are 
called Kol-Birjhia. But whatever the difference in the 
prefix of I,heir name they belong to one single tribe. 

There is a further division of the tribe with respect 
to their attitude towards the use of vermilion at the 
time of marriage and at other times for the beautifica¬ 
tion of the body. With the Sinduraha the use of ver¬ 
milion is deemed essential at the time of marriage while 
the Telhas detest the use of vermilion. 

Tn the economic sphere the Birjhias are one of the 
poorest classes of the Chot.a Nagpur and the neighbour¬ 
ing area, if not of the whole of India. In spite of hard 
labour and frugal habits, the people cannot store enough 
food for the whole year. Many families go without food 
sometimes for two or three days at a stretch; and most 
of them remain ill-fed fo- a large part of the year. 

Agriculture is the chief food-producing 
activity of the people. 
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But. wo find the Birjhias occupied in different kinds 
of works at different seasons in their endeavour to re¬ 
plenish their meagre food-supply. 

Hunting forms an important economic pur¬ 
suit for a considerable part of the year. 

The period.between the months of January and May 
may be said to be the hunting season par excellence. 

Doer, boars, wild goats, hares and porcupines are 
among the chief game animals while wild fowls, part¬ 
ridges and green pigeons form the chief game birds. 

Bows and arrows and axes are the chief weapons 
of chase. But apart from these, the Asurs improvise 
various kinds of traps to capture birds and animals. 

Fishing plays no important part in the 
Birjhia economic life. 

The few methods of fishing known to the people 
are those that can be conveniently employed in small 
hill streams and narrow courses. Poisoning is the most 
important of these methods and the people use five 
different kinds of materials including fruits and barks 
of wild trees for the purpose. Automatic basket traps 
and fish hooks are also used. In rare cases nets (Pilni 
Jal ) may also be found. 

For a very considerable part, of the year the main, 
if not the only, food of the Birjhias are wild roots, 
tubers, flowers and leaves that are collected from the 
forest at different seasons of the year. 

Ordinarily the womenfolk collect these vegetable 
products. The men sometimes help their women in 
digging out the roots and tubers with the dibble. 

The Birjhia-Asurs keep pigs, poultry, cattle, 
goats and dogs. 

Pigs and poultry serve as sacrifices to the various 
deities as also as food on special occasions such as mar¬ 
riage or when guests are to be entertained. The cattle 
are used mainly to draw ploughs where plough cultiva¬ 
tion has been adopted. 

The fertility of the lands ploughed by the 
Birjhias is very poor. 

The lands of the Birjhias are mainly of- two kinds : 
the Beonra lands on the slopes of hills where shifting 
cultivation is practised and the ploughable lands. The 
Beonra lands are not fixed but have to be changed 
every year. The ploughable lands are however various 
in nature. 

The Birjhias follow two kinds of cultivation. 

The members of a village together clear a large 
patch of hill-slope by cutting the trees and the under¬ 
growth and burning them after they are dried in the 
sun. At the advent of rains with the simple implements, 
such as the dibble (Ramba) and the seratcher (Gorgani) 
they sow Arahar, Mama, different types of beans, 
cucumbers, gourds and several other less import ant crops. 

This type of cultivation is known as Beonra culti¬ 
vation in this area. Along with it, they also cultivate 
a few plots at the foot of hills with the plough. 

The plot of Beonra land cultivated one year almost, 
loses its fertility next year, when only Mania and 
Gudli can be grown; a new Beonra land has to be 
prepared that year as before. 

Plough cultivation seams to have been adopted 
from the agrieufitval people, such as the Oraons, who 
live io their tinlgi’hcurhood. 

Most of 1.3to ; eligious ceremonies of the 
Birjhia are connected with cultivation. 


Sowing and harvesting of crops and such other acti¬ 
vities associated with cultivation offer opportunities for 
individual and communal festivities. 

Besides the above occupations the average 
Birjhia also engages himself in some other avoca¬ 
tions, such as iron-smelting and basketry. 

Iron smelting in fact is a very old industry of the 
Asurs traditionally associated with the very creation of 
the tribe itself. The method followed by them is very 
simple. They build small earthen furnaces ( Kuthi) 
about three feet high, circular in horizontal section and 
slightly tapering from bottom upwards. The diameter 
of the base is about two feet, and that at the top eighteen 
to nineteen inches. Through the middle of this struc¬ 
ture runs a vertical aperture, about six inches in dia- 
meter from top to bottom slightly widening towards the 
base. This is the hearth proper. This is first, filled 
with charcoal and as the charcoal is burnt down it is 
fed from top with fresh quantities of charcoal mixed 
with small pieces of iron ore. A continuous blast, of 
air is blown into the furnace, throughout, the operation, 
with the help of a pair of bellows (chainin'), adjusted 
near the opening of the hearth at the bottom of the 
furnace. The bellows arc worked by foot. The opening, 
of the furnace at the bottom is kept, closed with dusts 
and ashes. After the operation is continued for some 
time a small bole is made in the dust and ashes at. the 
opening with a poker, and the molten slag runs out 
through this hole. The slag hardens as soon as it. comes 
outside and is removed with the pincers. 

It lias been found that after about five hours 
a furnace may yield about eight pounds of iron 
on an average. 

These occupations are not, however, of much eco¬ 
nomic importance at present, but the entire tribe seems 
to be divided into two groups on the basis of the two 
industrial occupations—iron smelting and basketry. 
There is no restriction whatsoever on inter-marriage 
and eommensalily between the members of the two 
groups. 

From a study of the different economic activities 
of the Birjhia-Asurs throughout the year it is found 
that from April to July, the people have no crop to 
reap but, that almost, all the seed-crops have to be sown 
during this period. Mahua flowers collected in the pre¬ 
vious months no doubt serve for some time but, in 
June and July they get practically nothing to fill their 
stomach. A way to avert total starvation, and that is 
followed mostly, is borrowing money from petty money¬ 
lenders. The interest charged by these unscrupulous 
usurers is simply shuddering. For a rupee borrowed 
two rupees are to be paid when the crops are gathered ; 
or if paddy is taken as loan double its quantity is 
exacted when paddy is harvested. 

Indeed the economic conditions of the Birjhias 
appear to be more and more staggering as we go into 
the details of their life. 


Dictatorship 

Dictatorship as personal or autocratic rule 
is not a new phenamenon. But certain tenden¬ 
cies had of late developed in the world situation 
which led to its wide prevalence. Prof D. P. 
Mukherji writes in Triveni : 
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A Dictator would have to be a doer and not a talker, 
a page iter and not a legal formalist achieving success on 
files; a man whose word was action and action a satisfac¬ 
tion of immediate urgencies, and above all, a representa¬ 
tive man, a hero who would symbolist' the common 
aspirations and feelings. Once these roles could be 
fitted into a person, he would he a ‘charismatic’ or a 
spell-binder, a priest, a prophet and a king all rolled 
into one, the leader, the Duce, and the Fuhror, It was 
in this way that, the identification with the Father could 
be achieved with the people. The long-lost primal 
principle of oneness with the super-Ego was at last re¬ 
stored, and human beings could be rid of their responsi¬ 
bilities imposed by the Ego. 

Sufficient unto the day if the dictator could deliver 
(lie goods, if he could mirror the average susceptibilities, 
if lie could impress upon his people that they could not 
do without him. The goods wanted were self-respect 
and the removal of fear and guilt; the average demands 
were economic security, and the common sensibilities 
were not very cultured ones. What is wanted is 
effectiveness? 

Every dictator draws liis power from the 
active or passive consent of the sovereign body, 
who may be the people or the prince. 

Neither the ‘ com missionary' dictator lik» Mussolini 
or Kemal Pasha nor the monarchical dictator has 
inherent, right to be such, and none can retain per¬ 
manency against the wishes of the people. Politically, 
the dictator is an autocrat in so far as his rule is jmlcpc- 
doiif of the consent of the governed, though not without 
it. The independence is not absolute, being modified 
Ivy the ruling interests that, brought him to power and 
influenced by party or entourage. But, the power is 
his, though the influence resides elsewhere. Technically, 
dictatorship must have a well-developed technique of 
dictation, positive and negative in scope, the sole object, 
of which is to make dictatorship equated to the people, 
by crushing opposition and eliciting consent. The 
historical aspect depends very much upon the existence 
of liberal traditions, Tn a country where liberal "mores’ 
had developed, the unfamiliarity with autocracy breeds 
resistance. Here the distinction between liberalism and 
democracy may be noted. Concessions to the former 
mhy be curtailed during an emergency and lead 1o 
absolutism, but the democratic habits cannot be fore¬ 
gone. Beneath these aspects runs the thread of 
autocracy. Such autocracy may lrc pelsonal or collective, 
and divide the political structure of dictatorship accord¬ 
ingly. The first type works out the principle of leader¬ 
ship to its logical - conclusion. From the status of the 
first, among equals, the idea of Fuhrer as the leader 
because lit' is the leader lias evolved as an excrescnee. 
The separation of the status from the political and 
economic functions invests (ho Fuhrer with spell-binding 
t lowers, He is the shaman-magician of today. Other 
Fuhrers are appointed by due Fuhrer in a descending 
series. On the other hand, collective dictatorship is 
usually of the Party, ns in Soviet. Russia, or of the 
administration irresponsible In the legislature, as in 
British India. None of these types have Fuhrers, 
< hough they have leaders. 
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In the administrative type there is a hierar¬ 
chy tapering towards the ‘ chiefs.’ 

The 1 Party ’ is n school of leadership and, in its 
attempts to equate itself to the people, must needs 
consider qualities other than those of birth and privilege, 
ey/., positive achievement and subscription to the basic 
views of the Party as the primary qualifications. Ob¬ 
viously, the parly structure tends to be democratic and 
mobile within the limits of loyalty to its guiding princi¬ 
ple. The sub-type of administrative dictatorship, 
though it may be recruited by the rigorous test of com¬ 
petitive examinations, is immobile and sacrifices leader¬ 
ship at the altar of seniority. Usually, it degenerates 
into an exclusive group or caste with a set, attitude 
towards attempts at opening its ranks. The real 
difference between the personal and the collective 
types of dictatorship consists in the greater facili¬ 
ties for information and discussion in the latter and 
more opportunities for ‘graft,’ in the former. The 
administrative dictatorship on these points is more akin 
to the personal type, though graft, as such is usually 
absent. Probably the code of honour and the high 
salaries which every administrative caste possesses make 
‘graft,’ unnecessary. Another difference is that while, 
after the death of the Dictator, nobody wields the ori¬ 
ginal, personal, magical influence, the collective dictator¬ 
ship may continue and raise any other person to a 
similar status. 



Modern Egypt 

It is not any exaggeration to say that, 
Egypt is at present undergoing a renascence 
never before experienced in her long history. 
Precisely on account of this revival Egyptians 
themselves take the view that it is but the begin¬ 
ning of a great achievement. Now that the 
enemy is knocking at the door, we hope, Egypt 
will rise to the occassion, keep intact her inde¬ 
pendence and ensure a sound future. Dr. Talia 
Hussein, professor of Literature at Cairo 
University, writes in part in The Asiatic Review : 

The nation’s independence has now taken firmer 
shape, and her relations with foreign countries have 
grown steadily and continuously. Egypt has regulated 
her economic, political, and cultural relations with the 
other nations of I lie world. Never before did Egypt 
attain such a measure of prosperity, liberty, and inde¬ 
pendence' as she now possesses. And therefore never 
before did she attain the vigour and vitality she enjoys 
in her mental life today. Never before in her long 
history did Egypt know a period when the law decreed, 
that it was the obligation of the Government to teach 
her people free up to a fixed standard of education, 
while the people arc themselves legally obliged to send 
their children of both sexes to the public schools. Never 
before did Egypt know an era in which all branches of 
learning were legally open to every citizen who wishes 
to study thorn; while the Government is compelled to 
,grant the means of learning to all its people, and not 
to the rich alone. In every Egyptian village, there is 
now at. least one primary school; and in every larger 
town there is at least, one secondary school. In Cairo 
itself, besides the ancient religious university, the re¬ 
nowned and influential Azhar, there now stands the 
modern Egyptian University, where the various branches 
of modem learning are pursued, and where the same 
modern standards and methods of research have been 
adopted that the Europeans use in their own universi¬ 
ties. In addition, there are various technical schools, 
the numerous brandies of the Azhar spread throughout 
the country, and, finally, the new Alexandria University, 
still in process of being organized. 

Never before through the many long epochs of 
Egyptian history have such efforts been devoted to the 
pursuit of knowledge as now. Egypt, admittedly, 
possessed the Library at Alexandria in the Hellenic age; 
she has long possessed the Azhar and other schools 
founded by the Sultans in Islamic times; but these, 
though extremely important historically, have been as 
nothing when compared to the schools and institutions 
outlined above, which already spread far and wide all 
over the country, and are, in fact, the very beginning 
of a grand and fat-reaching programme. 

Not even the great: events that shake the world 
today have diverted Egypt front tier task of bringing 
this programme to fulfilment. There is, moreover, 
other evidence of the vigour of her mental life. There 
are, for example, numerous scientific societies founded 
on European mOd> Is, which work in the fields of re¬ 


search and communicate their findings to similar for¬ 
eign—especially European—organizations with which 
they maintain close contact. Also to be mentioned is 
the political Press, which plays so important a role in 
Egyptian life. The influence of new books published 
in increasing quantities cannot be over-emphasized. 

Wanted: A Democratic Patriotism 

Patriotism is a virtue. But wc must differ¬ 
entiate between True Patriotism and False 
Patriotism. Narrowly conceived Patriotism is 
harmful, while Patriotism based on the idea of 
World Republic and conceived in 'terms of 
“ Human Family ” is capable of doing immense 
good. The Commonweal writes : 

Has not Patriotism in the past, been too narrowly 
conceived of? It lias been thought of by many as 
“My country right or wrong" militaristic Offence or 
DefenceMy nation over against other nations”— 
'"Loyalty to RaceTradition," Emperor, King. 

A true patriot loves “his neighbour’’ nation as a 
part of his own “ Patna,” and his own “ Patria ’’ as a 
member of the great “Human Family.” His aim is not 
nationalistic, but World Republican, and that his nation 
should help to lead the way to “the Parliament and 
the Federation of the world.” The nation that will be 
“greatest among the nations, let it be servant, of nil,” 
must bo its motto, however far it may have been, in the 
past., from acting up to it. 

But the Democratic Patriot, cannot stop short at 
defensive patriotism. His aim must be to undermine 
the False Ideal of Humanity out of which war springs, 
and to plant in its place the True Ideal of Humanity 
as One—not a mechanical Uniformity, but a world-wide 
Unity in Difference and Difference in Uf.ily—a Unify 
of aspiring, progressive beings, at different si ages of 
evolution, but. made for each other, and restless until 
they unite in helping one another’s evolution. 

It is a tremendous Idea. But is not this a tremen¬ 
dous Universe—material, physical, mental, moral, spiri¬ 
tual—of which each of us is a member ? 

Education on Wheels 

In spite of the protracted war, Free China 
is busy in her constructive efforts. Now and 
then we get information of novel experiments 
in nation-building work of far-reaching impor¬ 
tance. Here is one such reproduced from an 
article by A. Gordon Melvin in the Asia 
magazine : 

Dr. Tai, who is a distinguished graduate of Teachers 
College in Columbia University, New York, has invent¬ 
ed a most ingenious form of minimum equipment which 
serves as the material base for a remarkable series of 
economic, social and educational objectives. It is called 
in translation “ The Universal Education Cart,” a title 
which it merits to the full. Its compactness is amazing. 
In its travelling form, it is a small box on four wheels, 
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measuring only one foot in thickness and two feet, in 
length and in height. In this small compass is packed 
away material which serves five basic uses : that of a 
travelling school, of a circulating library, of a movable 
exhibition, of a store from which goods arc sold and of 
a sleeping col, for the teacher. The cost of this school 
and more than school is forty dollars in Chinese cur¬ 
rency. 

The first such “ cart ” was used in the rural 
area to the West of Shanghai, where the move¬ 
ment started. The pioneer teacher-organizers 
were, as is natural to expect in China today, 
patriotically minded students, for the most part 
from Great China University. Today many 
students voluntarily contribute an average of 
one free hour of work a day. 

Striking out into ft near-by rural section, I he volun¬ 
teer leather gets to work. In some open space, preferably 
by the side of the road, he sets up his outdoor school. 
Perhaps, he first attracts attention with his museum of 
exhibits. Here the paMT-bv finds objects of personal 
interest, to him. powders to kill the worms that destroy 
his crops, improved seed of 1 he yellow soy bean deve¬ 
loped in the University of Nanking. American maize, 
and the white cotton seed of Kiang Ying listen. When 
the teacher has attracted sufficient interest, lie may 
begin to talk about his school. Suiting the action,to 
the word, lie changes the scene. The cot erst of the box 
are set, tip as blackboards. Folding benches attached 
lo the side of the box are set out to accommodate, if 
necessary, forty persons. School is on. The blackboard 
is essential for the presentation of written characters, 
which die pupils copy on another bit of the school’s 
apparatus [the slate]. 

But the teachers of the Nieu Erh Movement arc 
no mere teachers of elementary literacy. They have a 
double task. They aim to carry on a realistic educa¬ 
tion of the rural people, on the one hand, and to assist 
with their economic rehabilitation on the other. It is 
in the practical teachings of these itinerant outdoor 
schools that one of the real triumphs of the movement 
is to bo discovered. It, proposes that the learners shall 
know the elements of healthy behavior, as well as the 
rudiments of Chinese history and the place of China 
in the modem world. It directs its attacks on undesir¬ 
able forms of conduct such as the use of cosmetics and 
drugs, sex laxity, gambling and excretion in public 
places. It urges that each individual develop some form 
of skilled production such as chopstiek manufacture. 
It gives instruction designed to improve simple hand 
crafts. Thus it hopes.to provide technical aid designed 
to carry people through a transitional stage in which 
they move from handicrafts to an era of socialized 
technology. * 


Cultural Understanding Between Britain 
and India 

Prof E. H. Johnston. TXLitt, in a thought- 
provoking article m Indian Art and Letters, 
journal of The India Society, London, puts in a 
strong plea for a cultural understanding between 
Britain and India. He concludes his article with 
the following words: 
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Now’ I don’t want to be thought to hold the view 
that to understand India it is necessary to become a 
scholar, an archaeologist, a connoisseur or the like, or 
that it is only the old culture that is worth study. The 
point, rather is that Indian civilization has developed 
continuously for very many centuries without the great 
breaks with which we arc familiar in European history, 
and you cannot come to an informed opinion on the 
present unless you are always conscious of the past 
which enters so largely into it. In the last 150 years 
this ancient highly complex civilisation has been sub¬ 
ject to powerful outside influences, which have pro¬ 
foundly modified and are every day modifying its 
character; ordinarily, as history teaches us, there are 
periods in the life of every country when the influx of 
new ideas from outside is desirable and has the effect 
of rejuvenating it. After the preliminary indigestion is 
over, the culture of the country reasserts itself, but in a 
different form, and is capable of reaching new and 
hitherto inaccessible heights. Such periods have occur¬ 
red before in Indian history, and the ensuing storms 
have been safely weathered. The difficulty in the pre¬ 
sent case is that the foreign influence was so quickly 
followed by an economic revolution which has affected 
the traditional bases of society in an unprecedented way. 
We stand too close to these changes to say what will 
emerge from thorn, but of one point I feel convinced— 
namely, that the Indian culture, n w in the throes of 
rebirth, will retain all that was vital in the old culture; 
and I would plead that we should do what we can to 
make the transition as smooth and as little catastrophic 
as possible. 
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The Story of Paper 

Dr. Julius Grant, M.Sc„ Ph.D., F.I.C., in 
a lecture before the Royal Society of Arts re¬ 
counted the story of the invention of Paper and 
the early days of paper-making. The following 
excerpts are reproduced here from the Journal 
of the Royal Society of Arts : 

The necessity for a medium on which to convey 
messages must be almost as old as mankind itself, and 
some of the earliest examples were probably marks made 
in smooth sand, and subsequently scratches on stone, 
wax or smooth wooden surfaces. It is a far cry from this, 
however, even to the comparatively early date of 3700 
B.C., which marks the origin of papyrus as a writing 
material. Even papyrus however, cannot be classed 
as paper in the modem sense since it was made by stick¬ 
ing together thin slices of stem cut from an Egyptian 
river plant, the juice of the plant itself being the 
adhesive—a very different process from that of paper 
making a described below. Similarly, parchment is not 
a true paper, but a hardened skin. It derives its name 
from the town of Pergamus in Asia Minor, where it was 
made in 200 B.C. following restrictions on the export of 
papyrus from Egypt; there is evidence, however, that 
it dates back to 2000 B.C. 

We have to turn to the early history of Chinese 
civilization for the origin of paper as we know it today. 
The Chinese made their paper from the fibres of native 
trees (such as the paper mulberry ) which were brokpn 
up and steeped in alkali, such as lime or (he ashes of 
certain plants. Vegetable starches and gums were used 
for sizing, and chalk for loading the pulp so obtained, 
and it was finally formed into sheets on a sieve support¬ 
ed in a bamboo framework, which retained the pulp but 
allowed ihe water to drain through. The mat of wet 
pulp could then be pressed (to remove as much water 
as possible), and dried in the sun. 

This method of paper making appears to have 
spread from China into Europe along two routes; one via 
Tartaiy, Greece, Venice and Germany. The Arabs 
however, also learned the art from the Chinese prisoners 
captured in the attack on Samarkand in A.D. 751; and 
when, with the Moors they invaded Spain in the eighth 
century, they took it with them. Paper was known in 
Spain in the tenth century, and made there in about 1150, 
but its spread northwords was a slow process and it was 
not until 1490 that the first mill was founded in England 
by John Tate at Hertford. The early paper makers in 
England were not very successful. Civil wars, the fear 
'Of plagues and contagion from rags of doubtful origin 
used for paper making, and the general illiteracy of the 
people were probably the main reasons. Four separate 
attempts had to be made before the industry was finally 
placed on a sound basis in about 1678. As with several 
other of our indutries, the Huguenot refugees played an 
important part in these early efforts, so that in this ease 
at any rate, religious persecution as well as war has 
helped to make possible one of the greatest victories of 
peace. 


Up to this time science had played little 
or no part in the art of paper making; and ex¬ 
cept for minor improvements the operations were 
very similar to those followed by the Chinese. 
Paper is still made by hand to-day, and it is 
very interesting to note how little the process 
has changed in its essential features. 

One of the most important milestones in the history 
of paper making is the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, because this period saw not only the first 
machine for making paper, but also the first signs of the 
influence of science on the industry. Two names are 
outstanding in this connection. The first is that of the 
Fourdrinier brothers, who at Frogmorc iu Hertfordshire 
in 1804 made the first marketable machine-made paper 
by running wet pulp on to a moving endless belt of wire, 
iu such a way that the water drained through while the 
fibres remained on. the surface and could be picked off 
subsequently as a continuous sheet of paper. At the 
same time ( also in Hertfordshire ) John Dickinson was 
working independently on the so-called cylinder machine, 
which he patented in 1809. This consists of a hollow 
metal cylinder covered with wire, which is immersed 
and rotates in the diluted pulp. The water from the 
pulp then drains through the wire and is removed from 
the centre of the cylinder, while the pulp remains on 
the surface of the wire and is carried round with it 
to be lifted off and ultimately dried and reded-up. .Both 
principles are still in use today, the former for the 
manufacture of most ordinary papers and the latter for 
speciality papers and boards. 

The advent of machine-made paper resulted indirect¬ 
ly in many other technical advances. The increased 
output of paper, for instance, gave rise to a serious 
shortage of the raw materials then used, which are 
called collectively “rags,” although only linen and 
cotton are of any real importance in paper making. In 
1854, Tlic Times offered a prize of £1,000 for a suitable 
substitute for rags, and the Society of Arts had begun 
as far back as 1787 to offer prizes with a similar object. 
Eventually, after experiments with numerous likely (and 
unlikely) materials (strongly reminiscent of those of the 
last nine months), it was found that, esparto grass from 
North Africa or southern Spain could be used satisfac¬ 
torily. At the same time, however, work was also in 
progress on a very obvious source of paper making 
fibre, namely, tree-wood, and when eventually the 
numerous technical difficulties were overcome this 
became the basic raw material for paper manufacture 
throughout the world. So far as this country is con¬ 
cerned, for instance, it provided some 80 per cent, of 
our pre-war pulp supplies, 17 per cent, of which vferc 
esparto, the remainder being rags. Incidentally, since 
the dates on which these various fibres were first used 
is known witjj certainty, their presence (which is easily 
established by means of the microscope) provides an 
excellent method of dating paper. This has .proved 
very useful for the detection of forgeries; an alleged 
first edition of Tennyson’s Marte D'Arthur, for instance, 
dated 1842, was found to contain esparto—which was not 
used in paper until 1861 I 
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“ India And Freedom, ” ; “ Ireland 

And Snakes ” 

The title, India And Freedom, of *Mr. 
Amery’s volume of speeches as Secretary of* 
State for India reminds us of the famous school¬ 
boy essay which contained only the single 
sentence, “ Ireland has no snakes.” 

If one were similarly to say, “ India has 
no freedom,” there would be a chorus of protests 
from Britishers and pro-British others, mention¬ 
ing the different kinds and degrees of ‘ freedom ’ 
enjoyed by India. But all these ‘ freedoms ’ are 
enjoyed net as a matter of human right but 
merely by favour of an alien government. Any 
Indian can be deprived of any of these freedoms 
at the will and pleasure of the Executive. 

That freedom which depends on the favour 
of another party is no freedom at all. 

Mr. Amery’s Boasts 

In the foreword to India And Freedom Mr. 
Amery says: 

* There is no chaise to which British public opinion 
has been more sensitive than the reproach that our 
policy towards India bears no relation to our professed 
war aims. We are charged with professing a fight for 
freedom and democracy in Europe while denying both 
to India. We arc charged with denouncing the spirit 
of new aggression and domination on the part of 
Germany and Japan, while stubbornly resolved not to 
part with fruit of old aggression in the shape of our 
present domination over India. That is one charge. 

There is another charge even more wounding 
perhaps to our self-esteem. It is that we may be will¬ 
ing today to give freedom to India but that this is only 
the result of belated recognition of past error, of a 

14—1 


sense of our own incapacity to govern or defend India, 
or a deathbed repentance in the face of overwhelming 
danger. 

In the case of India so far from depriving her of 
pre-existing freedom and denying to her the opportunity 
of regaining it, we have rescued her from anarchy 
which is the last, negation of freedom. We have 
established within the vast quadrilateral encompassed 
by her mountain ranges and twin seas peace and order 
and the reign of law—indispensable foundations of free¬ 
dom. More than that we have inspired a passionate 
demand for self-governing freedom which India had 
never known. 

How to meet that demand—as we must meet it 
and should gladly meet it—without sacrificing founda¬ 
tions, how to transform an administrative unity into 
a self-sustaining, self-determining national life without 
reversion to anarchy ? That is the problem which 
cannot be solved by phrases or by irresponsible abdica¬ 
tion but only by constructive tolerant statesmanship 
and patient good-will. To that task we have made our 
own contribution over the last generation or more. We 
have reached a stage when the main contribution must 
be made by Indians for themselves. We have laid the 
foundations : It is for them to plan and build the 
house in which they wish to live. 

True to Our Instincts 

In all this evolution of policy we have been true 
to our inherited instincts : our instinct for order, our 
reverence for law, our faith in freedom, our sense of 
realities. We have every right to be proud of what 
we have done in India. We have every right to be 
even more proud of what we are attempting to do in 
India. We have every right to hope that we shall, with 
Indian help, win through not, only the immediate issue 
of the war but the more abiding issue of India’s free¬ 
dom and India’s friendship. In any case our share of 
that task is one which we should approach not in any 
spirit of apology for past or of d featism for future but 
in the proud and confident belief that the principles 
and instincts which have achieved the separate miracles 
of the creation of the present. Indian Empire and pf 
the evolution and the British Commonwealth of Free 
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Nations will achieve yet another miracle of partnership 
of freedom transcending and transforming both.”— 
Jtculcr. 

The first charge which Mr. Amery mentions 
can be best met and met only by Britain actually 
giving up her present domination over India and 
thereby actually promoting the cause of free¬ 
dom and democracy here now, instead of 
promising to do so at some indefinite future time 
if Indians fulfilled some practically impossible 
conditions. As Britain has not met and does 
not intend to meet that charge in that way, it 
stands and stands unrefuted. 

The second charge mentioned by him is also 
true. Whatever constitutional progress or seem¬ 
ing progress Britain has allowed India to make, 
she has allowed under pressure of some com¬ 
pelling circumstance. If Britain agreed to India 
making a step forward in the immediate or not 
distant future, that would also be under pressure 
of the then existing situation. 

The government of one country by another, 
however good that government may be in the 
opinion of those who rule, is a negation of 
freedom. When we speak of a country, being 
free or independent, one of the things implied 
is that that country is governed by men who 
are permanent inhabitants of that country, no 
matter whether they be despots or oligarchs or 
bureaucrats, or real democrats. In that sense, 
the different parts of India were undoubtedly 
free before British rule, and Britain undoubted¬ 
ly deprived India of that freedom. 

Previous to the establishment of British rule 
over parts of India there was much fighting 
among contending parties for taking the place 
of the Mughal rulers, as the Mughal empire was 
then falling into pieces. If at that time the 
British had not appeared on the scene and 
succeeded in establishing their power, there would 
have been either Maratha rule or the rule of 
some other Indian people, or there would have 
come into existence the United States of India. 
Britishers may congratulate themselves on 
having become the top-dogs in those days, but 
they can hardly expect to be acclaimed by 
Indians as deliverers from anarchy. They 
sought and obtained power for their own selfish 
ends, not in pursuit of any philanthropic object. 
Fighting among different states in tire same 
country is not the same thing as anarchy. There 
has been such fighting in different parts of 
Europe in various periods of European history. 
Historians of Europe do not speak of every one 
of these periods! as periods of anarchy. 


If Mr. Amery studies the detailed history 
of India under the rule of the East India 
Company, he will find anarchy prevailing in 
some parts of British territory, and he will also 
be able to decide who were responsible for that 
anarchy. 

We have repeatedly examined and exposed 
in some previous numbers Mr. Amery’s oft- 
repeated boast that Britain has given India peace 
and order and the reign of law. We do not 
intend to do so again. To the extent that 
Britain has established peace and order in India, 
she has emasculated the people. Her policy 
has been responsible for communal conflicts and 
clashes, which are the negation of peace. As for 
the reign of law, it is not law which is supreme, 
but it is “ lawless laws ” and ordinances and 
“ rules ” which are supreme. 

No boast is more ridiculous than that Britain 
has inspired a passionate demand for self- 
governing freedom in India. That passionate 
demand is*the result of several factors. The 
same time-spirit which has made Turkey free, 
whi^h has revolutionized China and has produced 
a democratic turn of mind in many other parts 
'of the East which were never under British rule 
or tutelage, can claim a great part of the credit 
for our passionate demand for self-governing 
freedom. Some British authors and a few 
British statesmen can also claim some credit. 
The arbitrary rule of British bureaucrats in India 
has, in part, produced the demand by way of 
reaction. That is the kind and share of the credit 
which may be claimed by the British governing 
classes and bureaucracy, in whose opinion, 
according to so high an authority as the late Mr. 
James Ramsay MacDonald, the demand for 
freedom had been equivalent to sedition. 

“ How to meet that demand ?” The 
answer is quite easy. Just meet it by giving up 
the role of Human Providence and Arbiters of 
India’s destiny. 

Mr. Amery says : 

We have reaihed a stage when the main contribu¬ 
tion must be made by Indians for themselves. We 
have laid the foundations : it is for them to plan and 
build the house in which they wish to live. 

Yes, please. You have laid the foundations 
of class and communal quarrels. Do please 
allow us to plan and build the house in which 
we wish to live, without any of your patronizing 
interference and without expecting that we shall 
wait for your approval and permission. Do 
please let us alone. 
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A Few Questions to Self-Complacent 
Mr. Amery 

Mr. Amery says : 

Wc have every right to be proud of what we 
have done in India. We have every right to be even 
more proud of what we are attempting to do in India. 
We have every right to hope that we shall with Indian 
help win through not only the immediate issue of the 
war but the more abiding issue of India’s freedom and 
India’s friendship. 

We have neither the desire nor the right to 
deprive any Britisher of his right to self-compla- 
ccnce or self-delusion. But we have a few 
questions to ask. 

Of all countries in the world under civilized 
government, British-ruled India has the highest 
percentage of illiteracy. Is Britain proud of that 
fact ? 

Of all countries in the world under civilized 
rule, British India has the lowest per capita 
income. Is Britain proud of that fact ? 

Of all countries in the world under civilized 
government, British India has the highest death- 
rate. Is Britain proud of that fact ? 

Of all countries in the world under civilized 
rule, the people of British India have the lrtwest 
expectation of life. Is Britain proud of that* 
fact ? 

What Britain is attempting to do and intends 
to do after the war may be surmised from the 
activities of such corporations as Imperial 
Chemicals, the United Kingdom Commercial 
Corporation, and the many (India) Ltds. Per¬ 
haps Britain is proud of these. 

Before the expression “ Indian help,” the 
word “ commandeered ” should be inserted. The 
words “ India’s freedom and India’s friendship ” 
should read “ India’s freedom, made in Britain, 
and India’s enforced friendship,” 

A True American Freeman on the 
Cripps Proposals 

John Haynes Holmes writes in the May 
(1942) number of Unity just to hand : 

The rejection of Britain’s proposals to India was 
forecast from the moment, the terms were announced. 
How the American newspaper press could believe that 
there was any chance of acceptance argues not so much 
propaganda deception or wishful thinking as sheer 
ignorance of India. A premise of dominion status after 
die war I—this satisfy Gandhi and Nehru and the 
multitudes they lead after the deliberate repudiation 
of a similar promise in the last war, followed by the 
Rowlatt Acts and Amritsar, and after the heroic suffer¬ 
ings and sacrifices of the last twenty and more years 
for independence ? India has already paid too much 
for her dream to sell it back age in for such counterfeit 
payment as Britain offere^. The only surprising thing 


in the whole business is how such an able and well- 
informed man as Sir Stafford Cripps, and so true a 
friend of the Indian people, could have journeyed to 
India as Churchill’s emissary with what apparently was 
the sincere conviction that his mission would be success¬ 
ful. He must have been counting on the war pressure 
to break down Indian resistance. But if this bargaining 
attitude was his, then he forgot that the war pressure 
was as heavy upon Britain as upon India itself. And 
Gandhi in any case does not yield to that kind of 
pressure. With such weapons as he wields, the 
Mahatma fears the new enemy as little as the old. 
One may well mourn this outcome, not only for the 
direful results impending, but also for the tragedy of 
missing an opportunity which might have been so easily 
won. What could have been simpler, or more effective, 
than for Britain to have said, in the large spirit of 
magnanimity and goodwill, “ I bring you liberty ! 
Organize your government forthwith. The Empire 
here and now withdraws, save as it may be invited to 
remain as a friendly ally for victory in this war.” Can 
anybody doubt that the invitation would have been 
irstantly proffered—and that a free India, like a free 
China, been bound, by bonds tighter than any that 
now exist, to the great cause of the United Nations ? 
But, alas, Britain seems under some curse in India, as 
earlier in America and in Ireland. Yet will freedom 
come in India, as earlier in America and in Ireland ! 

American “ ignorance of India ” is pheno¬ 
menal. It is not merely the American man in 
the street who is lamentably ignorant of India. 
When Col. Johnson was in India, a very high- 
placed Indian statesman informed us from 
personal knowledge that even that American 
gentleman was very ignorant and misinformed 
relating to India. Presumably Mr. Roosevelt is 
equally or perhaps more ignorant. 

It is a pleasure to find that at least the 
editor of Unity knows what is what. How pro¬ 
phetic his words are ! He wrote in April last 
(what has appeared in his May issue) the 
following words put in Britain’s mouth : 

‘‘The Empire here and now withdraws, save as it 
may be invited to remain as a friendly ally for victory 
in this war.” 

This is exactly what Mahatma Gandhi and 
the Congress Working Committee have asked 
Britain to say and do, and it is for this that 
the British press and the bulk of the American 
press have fallen foul of them. 

Professor Laski On How India Can 
Win Independence 

(From Our Own Correspondent.) 

London, July 13 (Delayed). 

“ I wish the Congress leaders could be made to 
understand that whatever form of agreement is made 
now, if they insist on raising a great army which plays 
its part to defeat Japan, nothing and nobody in this 
country can prevent the attain ment of independence 
by India after the war,” observed Professor Harold 
Laski, a famous political writer, sun-eying the last 
week’s development. 
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Prof. Laski expressed doubt whether anyone was 
greatly impressed by the changes in the Viceroy’s Exe¬ 
cutive Council. 

He added, “ Mr. Gandhi’s attitude does harm to the 
Indian cause everywhere. For, if he cannot see that 
independence that is worthwhile is worth dying for, 
that his hesitations break the will to resist Japanese 
aggression among his own people, he is by his blindness 
gravely prejudicing the prospect of Japanese defeat. 

“ If I may adapt a phrase,” Prof. Laski added, “ from 
a Chinese communist leader, Moosu Tung, it is no use 
preaching passive resistance unless you have the country 
in peace. Let the Congress help in breaking down 
Japan. It will not find that the British people will 
support any politician who seeks to deny the right that 
follows from that gesture. But those who in this 
momentous battle refuse to choose, are making thereby 
a very definite choice.”— (Copyright) —Hindusthan 
Standard. 

How can Congress insist on raising a great 
army unless there is a national government in 
India in which Congressmen can accept office as 
members ? When Sir Stafford Cripps was in 
New Delhi Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru suggested 
the raising of a big volunteer army consisting of 
millions of soldiers, but Sir Stafford did not 
accept the suggestion. Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, the Congress President, is even for con¬ 
scription, of course under National Rule. What 
clearer indications of the Congress mind on the 
subject can there be ? 

It is absurd for Mr. Laski to seek to teach 
Mahatma Gandhi his duty. Oandhiji knows 
perfectly well that independence is worth dying 
for. Only he is prepared to die non-violently, 
that is, he is prepared to lose his own life without 
wishing to take or taking anybody else’s life. 

Though he is firm in his non-violent atti¬ 
tude, he has made it quite clear that he would 
not stand in the way of India’s National 
Government having a very big army and of 
that army fighting Japan or any other aggressor. 

Congress Working Committee’s Resolution 
Demanding India’s Independence 

On the 14th July last at Wardha the Con¬ 
gress Working Committee passed the following 
resolution unanimously : 

“ The events happening from day to day and the 
experience that the people of India are passing through 
confirm the opinion of Congressmen that British rule 
In India must end immediately, not merely because 
foreign domination, even at its best, is an evil in itself 
And a continuing injury to the subject people, but also 
because India in bondage can play no effective part in 
defending herself and in affecting the fortunes of the war 
that is desolating humanity. The freedom of India is 
thus necessary not pnly in the interest of India but also 
for the safety of the World &nd for the ending of 
Nazism, Fasciajn, Militarism and other forms of 
Imperialism, and the aggression of one nation over 
(mother. 


Ever since the outbreak of. the World War, the 
Congress has studiedly pursued a policy of non-embar¬ 
rassment. Even at the risk of making its “ Satyagraha ” 
ineffective, it deliberately gave it a symbolic character 
in the hope that this policy of non-embarras6ment car¬ 
ried to its logical extreme, would be duly appreciated. 
And that real power would be transferred to popular 
representatives, so as to enable the Nation to make its 
fullest contribution towards the realisation of human 
freedom throughout the World, which is in danger of 
being crushed. It had also hoped that negatively noth¬ 
ing would be done which was calculated to tighten 
Britain’s strangle-hold on India. 

These hopes have, however, been dashed to pieces. 
The abortive Cripps proposals showed in the clearest 
possible manner that there was no change in the British 
Government’s attitude towards India and that the 
British hold on India was in no way to be relaxed. In 
the negotiations with Sir Stafford Cripps, Congress 
representatives tried their utmost to achieve a minimum, 
consistent with the National Demand, but to no avail. 

This frustration has resulted in a rapid and wide¬ 
spread increase of ill-will against Britain and a growing 
satisfaction at the success of Japanese arms. The Work¬ 
ing Committee view this development with grave appre¬ 
hension; as this, unless checked, will inevitably lead to 
a passive acceptance of aggression. The Committee hold 
that all aggression must be resisted, for any submission 
to it must ntcan the degradation of the Indian people 
and the continuation of their subjection. 

The Congress is anxious to avoid the experience of 
Malaf/a, Singapore and Burma and desires to build up 
.resistance to any aggression on or invasion of India by 
the Japanese or any foreign Power. The Congress would 
change the present ill-will against Britain into good¬ 
will and make India a willing partner in a joint enter¬ 
prise of securing freedom for the Nations and peoples 
of the World and in the trials and tribulations which 
accompany it. This is only possible if India feels the 
glow of freedom. 

The Congress representatives have tried their ut¬ 
most to bring about a solution of the communal tangle. 
But this has been made impossible by the presence of 
the foreign power, and only after the ending of foreign 
domination and intervention, can the pros&it unreality 
give place to reality and the people of India, belonging 
to all groups and parties, face India's problems and 
solve them on a mutually agreed basis. 

The present political parties, formed chiefly with a 
view to attract the attention of and influence the British 
power, will then probably cease to function. For the 
first time in India's history, the realisation will come 
home that the princes, jagirdars, zamindars and proper¬ 
tied and monied classes derived their wealth and pro¬ 
perty from the workers in the fields and factories and 
elsewhere, t.o whom essentially power and authority 
must belong. 

On the withdrawal of British rule in India, respon¬ 
sible men and women of the Country will come together 
to form a provisional government, representative of all 
important sections of the people of India, which will 
later evolve a scheme by which a Constituent Assembly 
can be convened in order to prepare a constitution for 
the Government of India acceptable to all sections of 
the people. Representatives of free India and repre¬ 
sentatives of Great Britain will confer together for the 
adjustment of future relations and for the co-operation 
of the two countries as allies in the common task of 
meeting aggression. 

It is the earnest desire of the Congress to enable 
India to resist aggression effectively with the people’s 
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united will and strength behind it. In making the pro¬ 
posal for the withdrawal of the British rule from India, 
the Congress has no desire whatsoever to embarrass 
Great Britain or the Allied Powers in their prosecution 
of the war, or in any way to encourage aggression on 
India or increase pressure on China by the Japanese or 
any other power associated with the Axis group. Nor 
does the Congress intend to jeopardise the defensive 
capacity of the Allied Powers. 

The Congress is therefore agreeable to the stationing 
of the armed forces of the Allies in India, should they 
so desire, in ofder to ward off and resist Japanese or 
other aggression and to protect and help China. The 
proposal of withdrawal of the British power from India 
was never intended to mean the physical withdrawal 
of all Britishers from India, and certainly not of those 
who would make India their home and live there as 
citizens and as equals with the others. If such a with¬ 
drawal takes place with goodwill it would result in the 
establishing of a stable provisional government in India 
and co-operation between this government and the Unit¬ 
ed Nations in resisting aggression and helping China. 

The Congress realises that there may be risks in¬ 
volved in such a course. Such risks, however, have to be 
faced by any country in order to achieve freedom, and 
more specially at the present critical juncture in order 
to save the Country and the larger cause of freedom, 
the world over from far greater risks and perils. While, 
therefore, the Congress is impatient to achieve the 
national purpose it wishes to take no hasty step and 
would like to avoid in so far as is possible any course 
of action that might embarrass the United Nations. The 
Congress would plead with the British Power bo accept 
the very reasonable and just proposal herein made not 
only in the interest of India but also that of Britain and 
of the cause of freedom to which the United Nations 
proclaim their adherence. 

Should however this appeal fail, the Congress can¬ 
not view without the gravest apprehension the continua¬ 
tion of the present state of affairs involving a progres¬ 
sive deterioration in the situation and the weakening 
of India’s will and power to resist aggression. The Con¬ 
gress will then be reluctantly compelled to utilise all 
the non-violent strength it might, have gathered since 
1920 when it, adopted non-violence as part of its policy 
for the vindication of the political rights and liberty. 
Such a widespread straggle would inevitably be under 
the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. As the issues raised 
are of the most vital and far-reaching importance to the 
people of India as well as to the peoples of the United 
Nations, the Working Committee refer them to the 
All-India Congress Committee for final decision. For 
this purpose the A.-I. O. C. will meet in Bombay on the 
seventh of August, 1942. 

This resolution has met with a very hostile 
reception at the hands of the British and the 
American press. The hostility of the British 
press can be easily understood. Some British 
papers are openly imperialistic, and they cannot, 
therefore, think with pleasure of any future time, 
not to speak of the immediate future, when 
British domination in India will come to an end. 
There are other British papers, like the Daily 
Herald, organ of the British Labour Party, 
which have claimed to be democratic and friendly 
to Indian aspirations. We do not question their 
sincerity. But we cannot understand their 


hostility, except on two or three suppositions. 
One is that, though they are consciously demo¬ 
cratic, they are subconsciously imperialistic. 
Another is that the Congress resolution has 
reached Britain in an abridged and garbled 
form. A third is that the papers which have 
indulged in hostile comment and criticism have 
not had the patience to read the whole resolution 
calmly and to reflect on it, assuming that it has 
reached Britain unabridged and ungarbled. 

American hostility is more difficult to under¬ 
stand. But there is very great ignorance of 
matters Indian in America, and there is a 
probability that the resolution has reached that 
country in an abridged and cooked form. More¬ 
over, British anti-Indian propaganda has been 
very active there to create prejudice and mis¬ 
understanding against India. 

The resolution states in very clear and 
unequivocal language that the object of the 
demand for the withdrawal of British domination 
is to intensify the spirit of resistance to all 
aggression and to increase the war effort. The 
psychological effect of a declaration of inde¬ 
pendence would be to give a very great impetus 
to recruitment and to production in all war 
industries. Such being the case it is sheer 
perversity to say that the resolution will en¬ 
courage the Axis powers and have a depressing 
effect on China. And it is still more perverse, 
and impudent, too, to insinuate that the object 
of the resolution is to help the Axis powers 
indirectly ! 

There is no reasonable ground for the 
American outburst contained in the following 
cable: 

New Yoek, July 21. 

Major G. F. Eliot in a “copyright” article in the 
New York Herdd Tribune explaining why Congress 
leaders cannot expect American sympathies for their 
demands, says, Americans engaged m a fierce total war, 
must adopt a realistic attitude and abandon sentiment. 
“Those who are not with us in this struggle are against 
us. And those whose acts or attitudes, whether so in¬ 
tended or not, would deprive us in whole or part of the 
enormous military advantage derived from the possession 
of India, can hardly expect the Americans to regard 
them with anything but hostility.’’— Reuter. 

Considering that the object of the resolution 
is to make India's help to the cause of the 
United Nations (which is India’s cause, too) 
more effective and also considering that the 
presence of American troops in India as friends 
is not and will not be objected, the insinuation 
that India is not with America and, therefore, 
against America, is entirely gratuitous. 

The resolution itself realizes and recognizes 
that there may be risks in the course suggested 
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in it. But the risks would be greater if the 
British Government did not accede to the Con¬ 
gress demand than if it acceded to it. Should 
the demand be not met, there may be mass civil 
disobedience, affecting the war effort. But if, on 
the other hand, the British Government acceded 
to the Congress demand, the transitional arrange¬ 
ments needed during the period leading from 
India’s subject status to a free and independent 
status, or for the duration of the war, would not 
present any insuperable difficulties. For, though 
Mahatma Gandhi has said that “ there is no 
room left in the proposal for withdrawal for 
negotiations : either they (the British) recognise 
India’s independence or they don’t,” Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, has 
made it clear that there may be negotiation re 
matters other than the recognition of indepen¬ 
dence. 

New Delhi, July 20. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President, in 
an interview to the Associated Press, replied to the 
question whether there was any basis for the impression 
prevailing in certain quarters after the statements made 
by Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Nehru that there was 
hardly any room left for any negotiation with the Con¬ 
gress. 

“ If,’’ said the Maulana, “ this refers to India’s rigl|t 
of independence, it is certainly not a matter for negotia¬ 
tion. It is a fundamental principle which must be re¬ 
cognized by the United Nations. But if the question 
refers to arrangements for the duration of the war, there 
is a clear procedure envisaged in the resolution of the 
working committee itself, and there is no reason to 
suggest that there is no room for negotiation. It is 
quite obvious to my mind that matters of this nature 
can only be settled by negotiation.” 

Question : Suppose there is a declaration on behalf 
of the United Nations guaranteeing India’s indepen¬ 
dence, will it satisfy what you regard as fundamental 
principle ? 

Answer : It will depend entirely on the form and 
content of the declaration and, in any case, I can assure 
you that there is no reason why the Congress should 
not give the fullest consideration to any declaration of 
the kind you have mentioned.—A. P. I. 

Any actual or possible objection from the 
British side that the course suggested would 
involve Parliamentary legislation and that in 
war time that would not be practicable or possi¬ 
ble, is easily refuted. During the war there has 
been much legislation in Parliament affecting 
the United Kingdom. There has been Parlia¬ 
mentary legislation relating to India, too, several 
times, the Government of India Act of 1935 being 
amended. 

At one stage of the war, when the situation 
was very critical, there was a serious official 
proposal from the British side that there should 
be a joint Anglo-French citizenship—a thing 
unheard of in history. If circumstances had not 


stood in the way of the materialization of the 
proposal, there would have been Parliamentary 
legislation to give effect to it. 

It is only when India’s advancement is con¬ 
cerned that the objection is raised that in war 
time there can be no Parliamentary legislation. 

As Congress itself has recognised that there 
may be r ; .sks in the course suggested in the reso¬ 
lution, it may be asked, “ why take any risk ? 
Why not avoid all risks ? ” The answer is 
given in the resolution itself and need not be 
repeated. India’s independence is required not 
only for that independence itself but also for 
making the Allies’ victory more certain than it 
‘is, thereby promoting the cause of world freedom 
and world democracy. If Indian Nationalists had 
cared only for India’s independence, they could 
not have been blamed. 

But supposing British politicians thought 
that the Congress was selfishly (!) seeking only 
the independence of India, these politicians might 
ask, “ As you have got Britain’s promise that, 
after the^ conclusion of the war, Indians them¬ 
selves will frame India’s constitution, on certain 
conditions being fulfilled, why make this demand 
ndw ? ” The reply obviously would be that 
Indian Nationalists do not believe that when 
once Britain is out of tbe woods she would be 
in a hurry to redeem her promise, that what has 
been promised is not independence but a sort of 
nebulous Dominion Status, that the Cripps pro¬ 
posals involve the vivisection of India, and so 
long as .Britain wields sovereign power she would 
be able to and would see to it that the conditions 
are not fulfilled—one of them being an agreed 
settlement between all Indian parties, the parties 
meant not being mentioned or mentioned 
exhaustively. 

The resolution and those who have framed 
and passed it have been subjected to criticism by 
some Indians also. The members of the Congress 
Working Committee may ask the critics some 
such questions as the following : 

Do you agree that India should have inde¬ 
pendence ? If you do not, you go your way 
and we ours. t But if you agree that India should 
have independence, what do you propose to do 
to secure that independence ? Just wait patient¬ 
ly on the pleasure of Britain to have it at her 
convenience, and do nothing in the meanwhile ? 
Or go on praying, petitioning, making represen¬ 
tations, etc., coupled with protests or threats 
which arc meant never to be carried out or which 
cannot be carried out ? For the last 22 years 
Congress has had no faith in either of the two 
courses briefly stated above and it is, therefore, 
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that the Congress Working Committee would 
appear to have resolved upon non-violent direct 
action in the last resort, subject to the approval 
of the All-India Congress Committee at its forth¬ 
coming meeting on the 7th August, 1942. 

Mr. N. R. Sarker’s Statement on Congress 
Working Committee's Independence 
Resolution 

In tiie course of a long statement on the 
recent resolution of the Congress Working 
Committee the Hon. Mr. N. R. Sarker says : 

*• If the policy advocated by the Congress Working 
Committee is seriously and vigorously pursued, it is 
certain to impede war efforts, and may bring in its 
trail anarchy and confusion. Instead of taking advant¬ 
age of the powers which were offered to them under the 
Cripps proposals, the Working Committee now propose 
to launch a movement on the widest scale on the off- 
chance of compelling the British Government to ‘quit 
India.’ Whatever the strength of (he move may be, 
there are very big stakes involved in the process. 

“ I observe that Congress leaders urge that immedi¬ 
ate independence is necessary to stimulate’war effort 
among the masses and prepare them for a general resist¬ 
ance to the aggressor. The Congress can undoubtedly 
do much to rouse the enthusiasm of the people for fire 
defence of the country. But when the task of winning 
the war is in question, surely it cannot be presumed that 
India, under present conditions, could carry on the 
fight alone and unaided. 

“The claim of the Congress to be able to offer 
resistance to the enemy and win the war on the basis 
of an independent India could have some force if this 
independence could be attained during the present criti¬ 
cal times with the goodwill and co-operation of the 
United Nations and particularly of Great Britain. But 
I do not think one can expect goodwill by threatening 
to force the issue at a very critical stage of this war, 
and if in the ‘place of goodwill there should be open 
hostility, the spirit of resistance of the people sought 
to be roused by the Congress by precipitating a conflict 
with the Government could only weaken India and 
increase the threat of Axis aggression. 

“On an examination of all the issues involved I 
venture to think that there is no justification in this 
grave crisis to adopt the policy as embodied in the 
resolution of the Working Committee. 

“ I sincerely hope that the A.-I. C. C. will seriously 
weigh the grave conseqiiene.es of the policy that has 
been advocated by the W T orking Committee and give a 
right lead to the country so that the catastrophe, which 
is threatening the almost assured freedom of India and 
allied efforts towards victory, may be averted.”— A. P. 

Mr. Sarker’s statement contains an ex¬ 
planatory defence of the Cripps proposals. We 
do not propose to reproduce or examine that 
defence. Whatever its merits, it suffers from 
the disadvantage of coming before the public 
too late, when all Indian political parties, in¬ 
cluding the so-called Moderates, have already 
pronounced them unsatisfactory and unaccept¬ 
able. 


Statements on the Congress resolution may 
contain an appeal to the British Government to 
accede to the demand for independence, explain¬ 
ing why the demand should be acceded to; or 
they may appeal to the Congress to refrain from 
pressing the demand now or to refrain from 
starting civil disobedience if, the demand having 
been made, it be not acceded to. Mr. Sarker 
appeals to the Congress not to launch the civil 
disobedience movement. But such a movement 
would not be necessary if the British Govern¬ 
ment ceased to treat India as a subject country 
and declared it free and independent. Mr. 
Barker's statement does not contain any appeal 
to the British Government to make such a 
declaration. As a member of the Government 
of India, he could not make such an appeal. 
Or perhaps lie thinks that nothing more requires 
to be or can be done from the British side to 
ease the situation and that that side has beeu 
entirely reasonable and has done all that it could 
have done, and it is only the Congress which 
requires to be appealed to to be reasonable. 

Mr. Sarker writes : 

"... when the tusk of winniug the war is in ques¬ 
tion. surely it cannot be presumed that India under 
present conditions could carry on the fight (against the 
aggressor) alone and unaided.” 

But as the Congress agrees to the presence 
of foreign (British, American and Chinese) 
troops in independent India to fight the common 
enemy, the question of fighting the aggressor 
alone and unaided does not arise. If the United 
Nations declared that they would fight the ag¬ 
gressor only if India remained or agreed for the 
present to remain in bondage and that they 
would not aid India to repel the aggressor in case 
she became or insisted on becoming independent, 
then certainly India would have to decide either 
to carry on the fight alone and unaided, or to 
submit to the aggressor. But such a contingency 
has not yet arisen. 

Mr. Sarker uses the words “ threatening to 
force the issue.” If the warning conveyed in 
the Congress resolution can be interpreted aa a 
threat, it is a threat only to Britain. Why 
should the other ‘ United Nations ’ deprive 
India of their goodwill and co-operation for 
desiring to be free and thereby giving them 
effective help and co-operation in furtherance 
of the common cause, unless it be assumed that 
they are supporters of Britain’s imperialistic 
aims in India ? * 

The A.-I. C. C. will undoubtedly weigh all 
the pros and cons. But so should the British 
Government also. 
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Mr. Sarker desires that the A.-l. C. C. may 
give a right lead to the country and avert the 
catastrophe that may result from the policy 
advocated by the Congress Working Committee. 
The “ catastrophe ” may be averted in another 
way, namely, by the British Government imme¬ 
diately declaring India free and independent and 
doing all that is necessary to implement such a 
declaration, including measures to promote com¬ 
munal harmony and to discourage communal 
separatists. 

Dr. P. Banerjea’s Statement on the 
C. W. C. Resolution 

Dr. P. Banerjea, leader of the Nationalist 
Party in the Central Assembly, concludes in the 
following words his statement on the Congress 
Working Committee’s resolution : 

“ It ia true that the attitude of the British Govern¬ 
ment has led not only Congressmen but also many 
nationalists outside the Congress organisation to believe 
that India’s freedom will have to be wrested from the 
unwilling hands of Britain. But if a non-violent struggle 
be inevitable, it may be started after the cessation of 
hostilities when all sections of the Indian population may 
join in order to make it successful. The consequences, 
however, of a struggle in the most critical period of the 
war are sure to be disastrous to the country iu many 
different ways. 

“I, therefore, earnestly entreat the Working Com¬ 
mittee and the All-India Congress Committee to con¬ 
sider very carefully all the aspects of the question before 
coming to a final decision.”— A. P. 

The Congress Working Committee desires 
and demands independence not merely for the 
sake of India’s freedom but also because at the 
present crisis India can render to the United 
Nations all the effective help in the war which 
it is possible for her to render only if she is 
independent. The suggestion that a non-violent 
all-party struggle for wresting independence 
from Britain should be started after the cessation 
of hostilities does not take into account the 
second object of the independence demand made 
in the resolution. 

The Congress Working Committee and the 
All-India Congress Committee will undoubtedly 
consider very carefully all aspects of the question. 

“ Manchester Guardian ” Asks : “ Is It 
Armed Resistance or What ?” 

London, July 23. 

The Manchester Guardian in an editorial comment¬ 
ing on the Wardha resolution Hays, that the resolution 
suggested that, if Britain would immediately withdraw 
India would help her and the Allies to resist aggression. 
In India taa here it ia being asked what is meant by 
‘resistance;’ Would it be armed resistance or would it 
be ‘ resistance ’ of the kind which Mr. Gandhi has always 


advocated—non-violent non-co-operation ? The text of 
the resolution ought to settle the question, but it does 
not. Pandit Nehru and. some other Congress leaders 
have said that they themselves believe in offering armed 
resistance, provided that Britain made the necessary 
political concessions. But Mr. Gandhi’s belief is that 
Indians would most effectively 1 resist ’ Japan and any 
other aggressor by pure non-violence. How is Britain 
to know what sort of ‘ resistance ’ the proposed Indian 
Government would organise, concludes the Manchester 
Guardian. — Reuter. 

It is common knowledge in India, though it 
appears to be all too common ignorance in 
Britain and America, that in free India Congress 
is for raising and mobilizing a vast army, 
Maulana Azad going so far as to be in favour 
of even conscription. Gandhiji, while rigorously 
adhering to his non-violent principles and policy, 
will not in this matter stand in the way of Con¬ 
gress going its own way. Gandhiji’s latest pro¬ 
nouncements on this subject are contained in 
the next two notes. 

Congress Attitude Towards Japanese 
Aggression 

New Delhi, July 23. 

t Answering question put by a correspondent whether 
Gandhiji is willing to see the British go out of India 
while the Japanese are in the frontier, Mahatma Gandhi 
says : “ This question should not occur to anybody 
who had read my writings, for they contemplate allied 
arms operating in India during the war.” 

The correspondent asked whether he urge non-co- 
operation with the Japanese after occupation, Gandhiji 
says: “ Japanese occupation is inconceivable, while 
allied arms are operating on Indian soil. If the Japanese 
inflict defeat on allied arms and succeed in occupying 
India, I will most decidedly advise full non-oo-opera- 
tion.” 

Asked whether he persist in urging nen-co-operation 
if the Japanese shot non-eo-op.erators, and whether he 
would rather be shot than oo-operate, Gandhiji said : 
“Non-co-operation worth the name must invite shoot¬ 
ing. In any case I would rather be shot than submit 
to the Japanese, or any other powers.”— V. P. 

Free India To Be A Real And More 
Effective Ally 

The following answers given by Mahatma 
Gandhi to the questions of the correspondent of 
the Daily Express, London, during the recent 
session of the Congress Working Committee at 
Wardha, are reproduced in the Harijan : 

Bombay, July 19. 

“ Would you say that your movement will make it 
more difficult or less difficult for us to keep ihc Japanese 
out of India ?” was the correspondent’s first question. 

“ Our movement,” said Gandhiji, “ will make it more 
difficult for the Japanese to come in. But, of course, if 
there is no co-operation from Britain and the Allies, I 
cannot say.” 

“ But,” said the correspondent, " think of the war as 
a whole. Do you think that your new movement will 
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help the Allied nations towards victory, which you have 
said you also desire ?” 

“Yes, if my submission is accepted.” 

“ What do you mean by your submission ? That 
Britain should offer non-violent battle ?” 

“ No, no. My submission that British rule in India 
shoidd end. If that is accepted, victory for the Allied 
powers is assured. Then India will become, an indepen¬ 
dent power, and thus a real ally, while now she is only 
a slave. The result of my movement, if it is sym¬ 
pathetically responded to, is bound to bring speedy 
victory. But if it is misunderstood by the British and 
they take up the attitude that they would like to crush 
it, then they would be responsible for the result, not 1.” 

Sympathy for London 

The correspondent, asked : “ Mr. Gandhi, you have 
been in London yourself. Have you no comment to 
make on the heavy bombings which the British people 
have sustained ?” 

" Oh yes. I know every nook and corner of London 
where I lived for three years so many years ago, and 
somewhat of Oxford and Cambridge and Manchester 
too; but it is London I specially feel for. I used to 
read in the Inner Temple Library, and would often 
attend Dr. Parker's sermons in the Temple Church. 
My heart goes out to the people, and when I heard 
that the Temple Church was bombed I bled. And the 
bombing of the Westminster Abbey and other ancient 
edifices affected me deeply.” ? 

‘‘Then don’t you think it would be wise to post¬ 
pone your movement until we have settled with the 
Germans and the Japanese ?’’ 

“No, because I know you will not settle with the 
Germans without us. If we were free, we could give 
you cent per cent co-operation in our own manner. It 
is curious that such a simple thing is not understood. 
Britain has to-day no contribution from a free India. 
To-morrow as soon as India is free, she gains moral 
strength and a powerful ally in a free nation—powerful 
morally. This raises England’s power to the ninth 
degree. This is surely self-proved.”—(U. P.) 

• 

China Urges International Co-operation 
As The Way To Peace 

Bombay, July 4, 

The hope of attaining peace through international 
00 -operation by all the people of the world., was express¬ 
ed by the President of the Co-operative League of 
China in a speech broadcast to America and England 
this morning from Chungking on the occasion of the 
International Co-operative Day. 

He stated : “We believe that no system for inter¬ 
national peace or security can be stable if it is not 
based on true international co-operatidh.” 

“The League of Nations failed in its mission 
because there was an alarming lack of co-operation 
between its members.” 

The speaker pointed out that almost all human 
miseries were caused for economic lead. “ Nations 
have taken up arms against one another through 
economic rivalry. Therefore, if we want to attain 
peace, we should have a system which is so perfect, that 
it gives no chance to anybody for economic exploitation. 
Co-operation offers this system. Co-operation as an 
international movement should be able to prevent the 
occurrence and the reoccurrence of wars.”—A. P. 


The views expressed by the President of the 
Co-operative League of China are quite worthy 
of the ancient, wise and peace-loving nation to 
which he belongs. 

Ban On Communist Party Withdrawn 

New Delhi, July 22. 

The Government of India have decided to remove 
the ban on the Communist Party of India and its 
organs “The National Front” and “The New Age.” 

Change of Front 

A Press Note issued today states : 

“ The Communist Party of India in their announce, 
men Is and circulars to Party members have recently 
indicated a change of front and. recognising this war 
as a people’s war, in which the Indian people must in 
their own interest make common cause with the united 
freedom-loving nations have decided, if permitted, to 
throw their energies into the task of co-operating with 
4>e existing war effort. According to their statement 
of policy, if the members of the Party are free to act 
they will devote all their energies to teaching the 
people what the war means and organizing them for 
self-defence and resistance to the enemy. The Govern¬ 
ment of India welcome this statement of their intentions 
and desire that full opportunity should be given to them 
of putting those intentions into practice. In order, 
therefore, that they may function legally as a Party, 
the Government of India have decided to remove the 
ban on the Communist. Party of India and its organs 
“The National Front” and “The New Age.” 

The Government of India and Provincial Govern¬ 
ments have already released from detention or restriction 
u number of individuals associated with the Communist 
Party who desire to assist in the war effort. They will 
continue, and as far as possible accelerate, this process 
in the light of the policy now adopted dealing with 
each case on its merits and not excluding from review 
the eases of members of the Communist Party who as 
such, have been convicted by criminal courts of offences 
not involving violence. 

The Governments concerned are confident that those 
who are released will make use of their freedom by 
devoting themselves wholeheartedly to giving their 
fullest assistance in the war effort.— A. P. 

Bengal Government Removes Ban 

In view of the India Government’s notification, the 
Governor of Bengal has, under the Defence of India 
Rules, cancelled the orders of the Government of Bengal 
passed early in 1940 on all printers, publishers and editors 
in the Province of Bengal, prohibiting the printing or 
publishing of and the use of any press for the printing 
of the periodicals entitled “The National Front” and 
“ The New Age ’’ or any successor of these periodicals. 

We entirely support this removal of the ban 
on the communist party of India. We have no 
objection to their aiding the war effort. 

The New Delhi correspondents of some 
papers had already told us tlbe ban on the com¬ 
munists and the Khaksars would be removed, 
and that they would be used by the Government 
to fight the Indian National Congress in case of 
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need. If the communists really agreed to be 
tools in the hands of Government to be used in 
this way, they would write themselves down not 
only as friends of imperialism but also as asses. 

Mr. Nimbkar on Communists Checking 
Gandhi] is Movement 

What some New Delhi correspondents sur¬ 
mised as the object of Government in removing 
the ban on communists finds support, from what 
Mr. Nimbkar has said : 

Mr. Ii. S. Nimbkar, Labour Welfare Officer to the 
Government of India, interviewed by the Associated 
Press on the Government of India’s order lifting the 
ban on the Communist Party of India, said : 

I am in entire agreement with the Government 
declaration and I welcome it as the most opportune 
action on their part. The Communists are pledged to 
support the war efforts and it is but natural that the 
Government should give them the facilities to help them, 
particularly in the industrial areas. The action is most 
timely in view of Mr. Gandhi’s proposed move to start 
the Satyagraha campaign, which, if carried out, would 
no doubt hinder the war efforts that we must all united¬ 
ly put in at this time. I am sure, the freedom afforded 
to the Communists will help a good deal in checking 
to some extant this inopportune move of Mr. Gandhi.” 

We are above all for unity of aims and 
objects and, as far as practicable, of methods 
among all political parties working for the 
liberation and uplift of India. But such unity 
may not be available. Nevertheless, we are in 
favour of all parties pursuing their objects in a 
legitimate way. But we are absolutely against 
internecine fights among the parties. 

Mr. Niharendu Dutt-Mazumdar To The 
Communists 

Mr. Niharendu Dutt-Muzuindar, M.L.A., 


Mahatma Gandhi lias demanded that British rule 
in India must end immediately so that the people of the 
soil can win freedom and defend their freedom against 
any aggression. One fails to understand how any honest 
anti-Kascist could oppose the Congress demand ? If 
Fascism meant ‘ denial of freedom and democracy of the 
people ’ what else would it be denying both freedom 
and democracy to the Indian people ? Yet the simple 
and irresistible Indian demand would appear to evoke 
none but angry snarlings from many quarters. 

The Daily Telegraph of London prefers to call the 
Indian demand ‘Civil Disobedience’ and adds with a 
sinister significance in its editorial on the 16th July : 
“ Faced as we thus are with the option between Civil 
Disobedience and Civil War, there can be no question 
as to which we should choose.” The implication is clear 
and needs no comment. It is no wonder to us that un¬ 
able to bear the scratching of their skin the British 
Labour Party and its organ should also join up in the 
same tune. 

Not by their words, but by their deeds will the 
friends of freedom and democracy be put on their trial 
and the verdict will be writ large on the Indian soil. 

Mr. Dutt-Muzumdar is right. 

Letters of Rabindranath Tagore 

So long as Rabindranath Tagore’s health 
had riot been utterly shattered, he answered 
every letter received from anybody of either 
sex, old or young, known to him or unknown, in 
his own hand. How many thousand letters he 
wrote altogether will never be known or com¬ 
puted. Some of these letters were brief, some 
long enough to fill many pages of books of 
ordinary size. Many of these letters had been 
published by the Visva-Bharati in book-form 
and some had appeared in monthlies like Prabdsl 
during the life-time of the Poet. After his death 
some monthlies like Prabdsl and pinny news¬ 
papers published letters addressed by him to 
numerous correspondents. Even quite recently 


General Secretary of the Labour Party of India, done so. 

has issued the following to the Press : The visva-Bharati has now undertaken to 


The Government of India have decided to remove 
the ban on the Communist Party of India and its organs 
following close upon the declaration made by Sir Feroz 
Khan Noon, the new Defence Member, on the 19th 
July, to the effect that the Princes, landlords, com- 
munaliats and communists would be mobilized to coun¬ 
teract the move of Mahatma Gandhi. 

The ban on the Communist Party was imposed 
8 years ago in 1934 when this party was accused of 
wanting to end foreign rule and establish the freedom 
of India by revolutionary means. 

The latest Government order in its contexts and 
circumstances today has really put, the Communist 
Party on its trial rather than confer on it any freedom, 
either of opinion or action. Is the Communist Party 
expected t,o range itself against the national aspirations 
of the Indian people for freedom and democracy ? 

What, after nil, is Mahatma Gandhi’s move ?—A 
demand that freedom aud democracy,-—for which the 
British and the American Governments profess to be 
fighting,— fee vindicated in India here and now. 


publish the Poet’s unpublished letters in book- 
form serially. The first book of the series, en¬ 
titled Chilhipatra, contains letters written by the 
Poet to his wife, who predeceased him by some 
four decades. The second book contains letters 
addressed by him to his son Rathindranath 
Tagore. Thele two books illumine the domestic 
aspects of the Poet’s great and complex personal¬ 
ity in particular, besides throwing interesting 
side-lights on it in general. Probably some of 
iiis letters which have already appeared in 
periodicals and newspapers will be included iff 
subsequent volumes of the series. 

Is It A People’s War ? 

It is claimed on behalf of the ‘United 
Nations ’ that they are fighting a “ people’s war,” 
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that is to say, they are fighting in some regions 
and countries to defend and preserve the people’s 
freedom and in others to make free those who 
are in bondage. Is this claim rightly made ? 

China, it may be said without any fear of 
contradiction, has been fighting her people’s war. 
Soviet Russia’s fight is also undoubtedly a 
people’s war. Britain’s fight, so far as it is con¬ 
cerned with warding off German invasion of the 
homeland of the British people, is certainly a 
people’s war. The United States of America is 
also engaged in a people’s war. 

If immediately in the course of the war 
India be allowed to become independent, or if 
at any rate after the end of hostilities, she be 
allowed to be independent, Britain would be 
entitled to claim that she was engaged in a 
people's war in Africa and Asia with the help 
of India’s resources and men, money and 
materials. But not until India has been allowed 
to be independent can Britain claim that her 
light, both West and East, is a fight for the 
freedom of all peoples. Promises of what she 
will do after the war do not count. Only actual 
performance can be taken into consideration. 

So far as America’s part in the war is Con¬ 
cerned, Edwin It. Embree, a distinguished 
American author, has contributed to the April 
number of Asia, just received, an article entitled 
“ For Whose Freedom ?,” prefaced by an 
Editorial Note which says, in part: 

If Americans rightly ask, ‘‘Arc wo fighting to save 
England’s imperial grip cm the colored peoples of Asia 
and Africa?”, so equally can Britons ask, “Arc we 
fighting to save an American democracy which denies 
equality to 13,000,000 colored Americans ?” And the 
Chinese anddndians well say, “ If we as colored peoples 
fight by your sides in the cause of freedom, we have 
the right to ask ‘ Whose? freedom ?’ ” 

In a people’s war the people have a guiding 
and controlling voice in the conduct of opera¬ 
tions in general through their representatives in 
the legislature elected by them and through the 
Executive directly or indirectly selected by them. 
In India the people have no such voice. Even 
the mere advice of their elected representatives 
is not sought. • 

Churchill And Roosevelt As Political 
Leaders And As Military Strategists 

According to The Catholic World of America 
for May, 1942, in the Boston Globe and other 
papers for April 9th (1942) appeared the follow¬ 
ing forthright utterance of Fletcher Pratt. He 
had been speaking of Bataan and Java, of the 


sinking of the Prince of Wales, the Repulse, the 
Dorsetshire and the Cornwall. He continues : 

“They are all gone and the Japanese losses are nil. 
Why ? It goes straight back to the high commands, 
the highest commands, in the cabinets, in Downing 
Street and the White House. We are being led into 
this war by a pair of wonderful and successful political 
leaders. A political leader is successful because he can 
find a middle road among conflicting claims and unite 
all parties in support of that course. This is what 
Churchill and Roosevelt have done in the political 
field, with the greatest skill. 

“ Unfortunately both men have dabbled in military 
affairs, Churchill far more than Roosevelt, and in the 
military field the very qualities that make the two men 
inspiring political leaders are fatal. This quality of 
compromise, of satisfying everybody, is losing us the 
war by inches. It is throwing away in pairs and driblets 
naval power enough to have stopped the Japs cold. 
The one thing necessary was clear-cut decision to put all 
the strength there was into a blow at some spot. That 
decision has never been made at any time by our side; 
it can hardly be made by a political leader, thinking on 
political terms.” 

Need of A Second Front in Europe 

The need of a second front in Europe has 
been pressed on Britain and America by Soviet 
Russia. And even those who are not in the thick 
of the fight see clearly that such a front is very 
urgently needed to divert Germany’s attention 
and resources, which are, so far as the European 
arena is concerned, being concentrated on the 
sole object of destroying Russia’s resistance and 
conquering and occupying it. Both Britain and 
America cannot but be convinced that a second 
front is indispensably necessary. Perhaps 
Britain’s man-power is not sufficient for the pur¬ 
pose and enough American troops have not yet 
reached Britain to supplement it. 

Reduced Working And Indian-owned 
Jute Mills 

Capital, the journal of British mercantile 
interests in this country, wrote in a recent issue 
that the Indian Jute Mills Association (which 
represents British-managed jute mills in this 
country) had received a letter from the Govern¬ 
ment of India that in compliance with the 
instructions of the American Technical Mission 
the working of jute mills should be considerably 
reduced so that many wagons which were ordi¬ 
narily employed in carrying coal for these mills 
might be released for carrying war materials. 
The proposal is apparently innocuous, as the 
object of all governments .must necessarily be 
self-protection in time of war. What we 
apprehend, however, is that the occasion may 
be utilised in killing the competition of Indian- 
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owned jute mills, which have been a thorn on 
the side of British-managed jute mills for a long 
time. When Sir John Anderson had just arrived 
as Governor of Bengal, the Indian-owned mills 
for fear of an ordinance being issued had to agree 
to work as many hours as the Association desired 
and not as many as the law of the land embodied 
in the Factories Act allowed. Later on, a number 
of small jute mills owned by our countrymen 
grew up and as they were not bound by any 
agreement they worked full time. The Jute 
Mills Association approached the Government 
of India with the request that these mills might 
be compelled to fall in line with the rest, but it 
must be said to the credit of the government 
of Lord Willingdon at that time that the request 
was twice refused. Subsequently a new Ministry 
was formed in Bengal under the Government of 
India Act and it readily came to the rescue of 
the Association with an ordinance. Thus it is 
clear that the British-managed mills have all 
along tried to impose their will upon the Indian- 
owned mills. If the small mills be now compel¬ 
led to work reduced hours on the same basis as 
the large, they will have simply to close down, 
because they will be rendered uneconomic units 
and will be unable to earn their expenses. Can-' 
not some protection be afforded to indigenous 
enterprise ? The number of looms contained in 
these mills are 2 to 3 per cent of the total, so 
that a little leniency here will not make much 
difference in Government requisition of wagons. 

The result of reduced working of mills will 
be disastrous to the cultivators. The Hon’ble 
Chief Minister of Bengal has gone to Delhi to 
secure some relief from the Government of India, 
at whose request the present Ministry doubled 
the acreage of jute this season. But it is 
commonscnsc that the resources of the Central 
exchequer are inadequate to do anything 
tangible in such a vast problem as that of jute. 
The only way out is to ask men employed under 
the Jute Restriction Scheme to bind and seal 
excess jute of the new crop in each cultivator’s 
house and not allow it to be sold till the next 
crop is harvested about this time in 1943. This 
will at least ensure a good price for the culti¬ 
vator in respect of whatever jute is purchased 
by the mills. But to do this the Government 
of Bengal should take immediate action. — 
Siddheswar Chattopadhyaya. 

Re-expanded Viceregal Executive Council 

The re-expanded Viceregal Executive Coun¬ 
cil cannot be considered as part of a National 
Government. It is not a thoroughly Indianized 


Council. It is not necessary to discuss the 
qualifications of the Indian members—able men 
in their own particular lines, but it is no reflection 
on their fitness to say that they have not been 
elected, selected or nominated by the people of 
India either directly or indirectly. Neither 
by statute nor by convention is the Viceroy 
under any obligation to abide by or give 
effect to even the unanimous decisions of 
this Council. The Secretary of State for India 
in London continues to be India’s dictator. The 
Council is not responsible to the Legislature. 
Important portfolios like Home, Finance, etc., 
are held in it by Britishers. The Indian Defence 
Member cannot add a single recruit to the Army 
and is without power in other very important 
matters of defence. 

Below are given important passages from Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru’s statement on the recent 
expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

“In my opinion, the expansion of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, though it raises tho number of 
Indians to ten, does not really betoken any change in 
the political 1 and constitutional character of the Council 
or its powers. It is only continuation of tho policy of 
the declaration of August 8, 1940. 

•Sir Stafford Cripps, who had been admired so much 
in England, in my opinion, bungled, and, bungled hope¬ 
lessly, as I can say from personal knowledge. He 
alienated all other sections of politicians by telling them 
that he was anxious to secure the consent of the Congress 
and the Muslim League alone. 

He failed in that. Do Mr. Amery and Lord Lin¬ 
lithgow seriously think that they are going to satisfy 
the Congress or the Muslim League ? Perhaps, it would 
be more correct to say that they fully realise that the 
changes effected by them will produce no impression 
on. these two parties, but will they produce any impres¬ 
sion on the despised others ? If they think like that, 
they are greatly mistaken. * 

I take full note of the fact that a sort of defence 
portfolio, which was anathema in the beginning of the 
conversations with Sir Stafford Cripps, has been created. 

To the extant to which it makes a breach in the 
citadel, I approve of it, but I do not think we need 
attach any exaggerated importance to it. Side by side 
with that remains the fact that the homo and the 
finance portfolios remain where they were in British 
hands. In addition to that, is the fact that the war 
transport portfolio also goes to a non-official British 
representative of big business. 

As a debating point it may bo very well to say 
that Indians hold ten as against five portfolios which will 
be held by the British. It would however be wrong for 
any one to think that the present change is anything 
in the neighbourhood, of a National Government. It is 
not even a fully Indianised or non-official Executive 
Council. In ordinary circumstances, the control of the 
Secretary of State over the Executive Council which is 
invisible to the outsider, is very real and persistent. 

The true dictator now is Mr. Amery, the one man 
in the British Empire who is most distrusted by Con¬ 
gressmen, non-Congressmen and politicians of nearly 
every school. It is impossible, in my opinion, to rouse 
a spirit of trust and confidence in this country or to 
fortify the position of those who honestly like to give 
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any help to the British Government as against Japan 
and Germany unless there is a change of personnel and 
the first man to go should be Mr. Amery. 

So far as the personnel of the new expanded Coun¬ 
cil is concerned, I am free to admit that some of them 
are very able and good men, but it is not able and good 
men that matter, it is the powers which they enjoy and 
the freedom which they enjoy from the paralysing con¬ 
trol and influence of the India Office which alone can 
change the situation in India. Let there be no mistake 
about it. If trust begets trust, distrust also begets dis¬ 
trust.— A. P. • 

Dr. Moonje on the Expanded Viceregal 
Council 

Bangalore, July 3. 

“ In this extension of the Viceroy’s Executive Coun¬ 
cil I see a complete picture of an Anglo-Muslim Pact 
which was the one objective of Sir Stafford Cripps’s 
mission. People believed that Sir Stafford: Cripps’s 
mission had failed but the Hindu Mahasabha thought 
otherwise,” observed Dr. B. S. Moonje, in a Press inter¬ 
view today on the latest announcement of the expansion 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

Dr. Moonje arrived here last night to perform the 
opening ceremony of the 2nd, Mysore State Hindu 
Mahasabha Conference which is to be held in Bangalore 
on July 5. , 

Dr. Moonje added that. Sir Stafford Cripps came to 
India—rather was sent to India—with one particular 
objective and that objective was to assure the Muslims 
that so far as Britishers were concerned, they were pre¬ 
pared 1o grant Pakistan to them. They could then 
settle their quarrel with the Hindus as best as they 
could. 

Tliis was depicted in the present extension of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

Dr. Moonje went on : “ It is a complete picture 
of an Anglo-Muslim Pact. In the present crisis, 
administration in India means war administration and 
this war administration is now the monopoly of an 
Anglo-Muslim Pact, all other portfolios being subsidiary 
and complementary to the war administration. After 
the war, Dr_ Moonje continued, with the victory of 
England, will come a second stage. That is the final 
stage of the Cripps mission, whon India will be partition¬ 
ed and Pakistan established with or without, the consent 
of Mr. C. Rajagopalachari and the Congress. Thus will 
be achieved a complete success for the Cripps mission. 
Those who can see perceive in this a fulfilment of the 
Cripps mission in the scheme of expansion of the Vice¬ 
roy’s Executive Council. Defence has been handed over 
to non-official hands with a vengeance,” he concluded.— 
A. P. 

Seth Walchand Hirachand on the Expanded 
Viceregal Council 

Bombay, July 3. 

“Whatever may be the real motives of the British 
Government in expanding at this critical juncture the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, All-India will deplore that 
they have once again missed the psychological moment 
in harnessing goodwill and moral and material support 
•of the people of this country in their war effort, because 
nobody will be deceived in this country into believing 
that the new Council can by any stretch of imagination 
be called a National Government,”—observed Mr. Wal- 
ohand Hirachand in an interview w> the United Press on 
the expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 


He added, “ Not only is there no transfer of real 
power from British to Indian hands, but the traditional 
policy of distrust of Indians is writ large.” 

Proceeding Mr. Walchand Hirachand said, “How 
else to account for the creation of the new department 
of war transport and the appointment to it of a non¬ 
official Britisher when the whole country has been de¬ 
manding Indianisation of the Executive Council with a 
view to having a National Government, at the Centre. 
That unwillingness to Indainise the Executive Govern¬ 
ment of India have again shown themselves in the 
maintenance of status quo, both in the Home and the 
Finance Departments. Add, to this the creation of a 
Defence portfolio without any direct control over the 
policy for organising and directing the man power of 
India for defence on land, sea and air and there will 
stand out eminently the futility of the expansion of the 
Council, just announced. Not only will the new Coun¬ 
cil fail to meet the legilimate demand of the Indian 
public, but it is based on a new and reactionary 'policy 
regarding its constitution and introduces info the Coun¬ 
cil a new element, hostile to Indian interests. That such 
attempt should be made particularly at a time when 
it is most essential to carry the Indian public opinion 
with the Government of this country, makes one despair 
of anything good materialising from the policy of ex¬ 
panded Council adumbrated now.”— U. P. 

Idea of Bargain Behind Removal of 
Ban on Communists 

Allahabad, July 25. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in a statement on the 
•removal of the ban on the Communist. Party says : He 
was glad they can now function as an organisation. It, 
was the height of absurdity and, impropriety for the ban 
to be continued for so many years in India. It was not 
by attempting forcible suppression that flow of ideas 
would be stopped, as Government ought to realise by 
this time. 

He added, however, in this removal of the ban, 
there was a spirit of bargaining. He did not agree with 
the present, policy of the Communists. It was odd to 
see this alliance of the Government of India with the 
communists. It was not long ago, the Home Member 
stated the Communists in India were far worse than 
Nazis and Fascists. 

Pandit Nehru was glad, he was gradually groping 
his way out of the darkness enveloping his mind.—17. P. 

Synthesis of World Culture and Civilization 
The Object of Visva-Bharati 

Santiniketan, July 19. 

“A grand synthesis of world culture and civilisation 
was Rabindranath’s message to the nations of the world. 
It is treasured up in this great University as the Poet’s 
immortal legacy. It, will survive the ruthless onslaught 
of forces of aggression, when Santiniketan will be called 
upon to nlay its noble part, in the cultural reconstruc¬ 
tion of a battle-scarred humanity.” Thus observed the 
Hon’ble Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu addressing, a gathering 
of teachers and scholars of Visva-Bharati yesterday 
evening. 

It is a pleasure to note that, unlike many 
other prominent Bengalis in*particular and many 
other prominent Indians in general, the Hon. 
Minister for Local Self-government in Bengal 
knows that the main ideal of Visva-Bharati, 
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partially realized during its Founder’s life-time, 
is to synthetize and be & home for all cultures 
and civilisations of the world, and that it is not 
a mere institution for preparing students for 
public examinations and teaching them painting, 
singing, dancing and acting in addition. 

How Britain Can Put Japan’s “ Asia for 
Asiatics Slogan To Acid Test 

If Britain can rise to her full moral stature 
and declare India independent and free, declaring 
Burma and Malaya also independent, she can 
ask Japan to restore Korea’s and Manchuria’s 
independence and withdraw from occupied China 
and from Burma, Malaya and Indonesia, jf 
Japan refuses to do so, her slogan of “ Asia for 
the Asiatics ” will be demonstrated to be sheer 
hyproerisy, as it really is. But no Western 
nation which rules any Asiatic country can put 
the Japanese slogan to this acid test without 
first ceasing to be an imperial power in Asia. 

European Prestige and New Order 
In The East 

Sydney, July 19. 

Sir Bertram Slovens, former Australian representa¬ 
tive on the Eastern Group Supply Council at New Delhi 
who recently returned from India said in a speech here 
today (Sunday) : “ If Japan is defeated a new order 
in Asia is inevitable. The East, will never return to its 
old quiescent subservient state. We must, think of the 
Chinese, Indians, Malayans and Javanese as friends of 
equal status. . European prestige in the form in which 
it used to exist, has been shattered. While the breach 
between many Indian political leaders and Britain ap¬ 
pears to he widening it, is well t.o remember that India 
is definitely anti-Japanese and a close friend of China. 
India well knows that a Japanese victory would mean 
an end to the plaas for Indian freedom.”— Reulcr. 

Gandhiji A Communist 

Sj. Bijoylal Chatterjce’s article on Gandhiji 
in the present issue of The Modem Review 
shows that the Mahatma is a communist in 
essential principles. 

We have repeatedly heard Rabindranath 
Tagore declare himself a communist. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru on the Congress 
Independence Resolution 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru has circulated the 
following statement on the Congress Working 
Committee’s resolution through the Associated 
Press of India : 

“I have retd the recent Congress resolution. In 
my opinion it is an ill-considered and inopportune reso¬ 
lution and I sincerely hope and trust that there is still 
room for further consideration of the whole situation 


and the methods intended to be adopted for dealing 
with that situation. This does not mean that I have 
in any way changed my opinion on the ineffective steps 
taken by the Government in meeting the situation, but 
I think that the war situation and its reactions on India 
tire so grave that instead of throwing the country into 
a mass movement, the possibilities of which no one can 
foresee, the better and wiser course to follow would be 
to make a concerted effort on a collective basis for the 
settlement of our internal disputes and the establishment 
of a spirit of harmony and co-operation among our¬ 
selves. There is no reason why the leaders of different 
parties and different communities should not at this 
juncture meet at a round table to discuss how best to 
remove the present tension and to arrive at some 
settlement for the* period of the war leaving the larger 
question of a permanent constitution for times of peace, 
immediately after the war. We must meet there with¬ 
out any commitments or without serving each other 
with any kind of ultimatum in advance. We are pain¬ 
fully conscious that our differences are being exploited 
in England and elsewhere and referred to in the press 
daily as an answer to our demands. This, however, is 
all the greater reason why wo should exert ourselves to 
bring about, a spirit of harmony and agreement,, the 
absence of which is an encouragement to our critics and 
enemy. I agree that a new spirit has got, to be created 
among the people to fata; the enemy who is next, door 
to us but. I fear that spirit, cannot be created by a mass 
movement, ‘in this country. It may easily cause still 
further differences between one section of the community 
and another. For the achievement of internal unity all 
parties have got to make their contribution and, Govern¬ 
ment themselves should not. continue to be passive 
spectators of our internal disharmony, but make their 
active and constructive contribution. Now is the time 
for the Indian members of the Executive Council at 
Delhi to step forward and to make their contribution 
to the solution of the deadlock. I think, they can and 
there are at. least some among them who can play a 
great, part, at this juncture.— A. P. 

Though we do not consider the Congress 
resolution ill-considered and inopportune, we 
agree with Sir Tej that both Government and 
the leaders of different political parties should 
try to achieve internal unity in the country. 

Sir Azizul Haque on India’s Fundamental 
Unity 

Hindusthan Standard’s London correspon¬ 
dent writes to that paper in relation to the tour 
in some cities of England recently undertaken 
by Sir M„ Azizul Haque, India’s High 
Commissioner : 

The High Commissioner recently undertook a tour 
on the north-west towns of England and visited the 
“Bevin boys” undergoing training in various factories. 
He was entertained to lunch by the Indians in Manches¬ 
ter and Liverpool. Lord Mayors of Manchester and 
Chester also, gave a luncheon and a dinner respectively 
to him and the British Council held a civic reception in 
Liverpool, where the Lord Mayor welcomed Sir Azizul, 
who during his three days’ tour made scores of speeches 
striking a note of independence and frankness. 

At the British Council reception in Liverpool, His 
Lordship said that “Sir Azizul’s must be a formidable 
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task iu representing a country like India where people 
profess so many religions and speak so many languages-— 
something like two-hundred.” 

The High Commissioner was quick in reply and 
said : "Yes, India has differences but what country in 
the world is without its differences ? Ours is a vast 
country and therefore it is natural we should have 
many languages but please remember Indians are essen¬ 
tially a united people, despite their many languages 
and creeds.” 

Sir Azizul •frankly told the correspondent : “ It has 
become a fashion in this country, to describe India as a 
land of. diverse creeds, races and languages, bo he the 
Secretary of State speaking in the Commons or the 
Lord Mayor, this fact of India’s diversity is dinned into 
the listeners’ ears.” 

Will Muslim Leaguers note ? 

H. R. H. Duke of Gloucester on India s 
Unity 

In the course of a farewell broadcast on the 
Kith July last His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Gloucester said : 

The first thing that struck me was that India is a 
country fashioned by nature to be united.. Divided 
against herself she would be weak : united she can be 
great and powerful beyond measure. While uniformity 
is not fo be expected in such a vast country, wjicre 
there is room for differences of race, religion, language 
and custom, unity is a necessity : and, it seemed to me 
that already there are strong influences at work, breaking 
down the barriers of division find emphasizing the 
fundamental unity of the country. Of these influences, 
the strongest, today is the war. 

None are so blind as those who will not sec. 
Hence, the unity of India which strikes even a 
casual visitor from abroad is denied by some 
interested persons who and whose ancestors have 
lived in this country from time immemorial. 

Kerosene May Be Mixed With Mustard 
Oil For Lighting 

Lucknow, July 24. 

As a result of investigations made at the instance 
of the U. P. Government, it has been found that a 
mixture of equal quantities of kerosene oil and mustard 
oil can be successfully used in place of pure kerosene 
oil iu Dietz lanterns and familiar types of street lamps. 
-A. P. 

Sir M. Visvesvaraya's Reply to Sir 

Ramaswamy Mudttliar ‘ re* Automobile 
Industry 

Bombay, July 17. 

In reply to the Commerce Member's recent speech 
at a gathering of student*! relating to the automobile 
industry, Sir M. Visvesvaraya in the course of a state¬ 
ment says that the Commerce Member has stated that 
in the first, year cars made entirely in America would 
be brought here and sold; the production of some parts 
may be undertaken in the course of years till at the 
end of the eighth year or thereafter, perhaps 50 per cent, 
of the parts may be manufactured here. 


Sir Visvesvaraya adds : “ All this is a mis-state¬ 
ment. A letter, dated January 7, 1941, addressed by the 
promoters to the Government of India, Commerce 
Department, distinctly stated the plant would be an 
assembling plant only for the first seven montlis while 
the factory buildings were being erected and within the 
next three! years 60 per cent, of the parts of the vehicles 
will be of Indian origin. 

“ An enclosure to the above letter, giving a clear 
statement prepared by the engineers of the Chryslar 
Corporation showing the programme of manufacture 
and the parts to be manufactured from year to year 
was submitted This disposes of the allegation that the 
proposal was nebulous.”— U. P. 

Jawaharlal Says, India Ready To Dive 
In This Storm 

New Dkueu, July 18. 

“ Today the world has to face a heavy storm of 
bloodshed and the war is now knocking at our doors,” 
declared Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru adressiug a public 
meeting in Gandhi grounds to-night under the presidency 
of Mr. Asaf Ali. Despite rain, the meeting was largely 
attended. “ The recent article of Mahatma Gandhi 
clearly indicates our intentions how to face this crisis," 
continued the Pandit. Though the recent resolution of 
the Congress Working Committee passed, at Wardha is 
not yet final and it will he placed before the A.-I. C. C. 
for final decision, it is sufficient to show that we have 
decided to have a dive in this storm, though we do not 
.know the results. But this, he asserted^ will be the 
final attempt for our freedom. We have not decided 
anything in a hurry, but have considered it in all its 
aspects. To create a movement, against the slavery of 
our country is our profession and it should be the duty 
of everyone to raise his voice against slavery. The 
Congress had its own principle regarding the background 
of this war and therefore we raised our voice when 
Japan invaded China and Italy conquered Abyssinia 
and we condemned these and other attempts of Hitler 
and Mussolini. 

The Working Committee, the Pandit said, has 
clearly explained that they do not want to make Japan 
stronger by starting civil resistance movement. The 
Pandit concluded that it is our duty now not to sit 
silent but to fight for the freedom of India. 

Pandit Nehru left for Allahabad to-night.— A. P. 

Dr. Moonje On What Hindu Mahasabha 
Stands For 

Aiimkdabad, July 18. 

“The Hindu Mahasabha has never been, nor doe» 
it ever intend to be a purely communal organisation * 
declared Dr. B. S. Moonje presiding over the Brihftd 
Gujarat Hindu Yuvak Parishad held today. 

Unfortunately, continued Dr. Moonje, the Congress, 
due to its belief that there could be no Swaraj without 
Hindu-Muslim unity, had developed a pro-Muslim 
mentality in its desire to placate the MussaJmans. If 
the Congress had cultivated a stern attitude of true 
nationalism, casting favours or frowns upon none and 
treating all the communities of India equally on the 
basis of equity, justice and, fair play, then there should 
have been no need for life-long Congressmen like the 
speaker t,o organise a separate organisation to fight the 
Congress. The fight of the Hindu Mahasabha against 
the Congress was purely for the purpose of bringing it 
back to the path of true nationalism. The Hindu 
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Mahasabha was carrying on its work in the firm belief 
that the day was not far off when the Congress would 
repent its mistakes and its pro-Muslim mentality and 
conic; to the right path of true and unalloyed national¬ 
ism, freely merging into the Hindu Mahusabha for the 
glory and prosperity of Akhand Hindustan. 

Congress-League Settlement 

Proceeding Dr. Moonje said that Mr. Rajagopala- 
chari wanted a Congress-League settlement. When the 
Lucknow Pact was brought into being was it not. a 
Congress-League settlement ? Was not Mr. C. Raja- 
gopalachari, being one of the foremost disciples of 
Mahatma Gandhi, responsible for its lapse ? Hardly, 
three years after the Lucknow Pact, Mahatma Gandhi 
came into the Congress with a slogan “ No Swaraj with¬ 
out Hindu-Muslim unity.” Now Mr. Itajagopalachari 
had come forward having broken away from the Con¬ 
gress with a proposal to grant, ’‘Pakistan.” By the 
grant of “ Pakistan,” India would be divided and, parti¬ 
tioned into, who knows how many parts, each having 
sovereign power in itself. Let not Mr. Rajagopalachari 
delude himself and delude others, said Dr. Moonje. 

Concluding Dr. Moonje appealed for the recruit¬ 
ment, of not less than 75 per cent, of Hindus and not 
more than 25 per cent, of Muslims in the Indian army 
and said that there would thus be a balance maintained 
in the army and it was this balance which would bring 
about a Congress-League settlement.-— A. P. 

Why India’s Village Economy Should 
Be Self-sufficient . 

Forward writes: 

The necessity of the reorganisation of India’s village 
economy on the basis of self-sufficiency will be dearer 
if we consider how without occupying India Japan has 
drained off the wealth of this country. In 1887, India 
imported from Japan goods worth Rs. 332,748. Since 
then the volume of import had been constantly on the 
increase. In 1938, the total value of Japanese imports 
was Rs. 188,010,449. It is needless to point out that, the 
halanee of trade remained always in favour of Japan. 
But that is not the whole story. Japan has gained this 
advancement by killing at every point of it some of 
India’s, and particularly Bengal’s indigenous industries 
which fed millions of men and women. Half a century 
ago, countless families of Bengal earned their-livelihood 
by producing silk, cotton goods, earthenware, toys, shoes, 
bone studs, etc., to name only a few. In course of the 
last two generations all these industries of Bengal have 
been destroyed and the descendants of those who were 
engaged in these industries are now day labourers. It 
is true that this mass impoverishment has been caused 
not by Japan alone but by many others. But Japan 
has taken the major share. Thus Japan supplies 33-6 
per cent. India’s total import of shoes and boots, 48-7 
per cent, of glass articles, 57-4 per cent, of earthenware 
and procelain, 41-7 per cent, of cotton piecegoods, 97-7 
per cent, of artificial silk piecegoods, 56-6 per cent,, of 
umbrella and umbrella-fittings, 33-3 per cent, of tea. 
19*3 per cent, of stationery, besides make-up articles, 
sued) as handkerchief, tooth brush, comb, mirror, etc., 
worth about 40 lakhs a year. 

It should be borne in mind that this huge expansion 
of Japanese trade in India and the large-scale destruc¬ 
tion of India’s indigenous industries have taken place 
without military occupation and often in spite of tariff 
walls. It can be easily imagined what would happen to 


India’s lot if she with her present ill-organised economic 
condition comes under Japanese military occupation. 
We say ‘ill-organised,’ because from the point of view 
of economic organisation India is in a transition period. 
The old village economy is in a state of dissolution 
while largo-sci e industrial economy has not yet gained 
a firm footing on the soil. Indigenous capital cannot 
gain a firm footing so long as the country remains in the 
dutches of imperialism. Had India been industrially 
well organised like Britain or America, this problem of 
resistance to Japan would not be so difficult as it is 
now. We would have faced Japan in the same way as 
Britain or America is facing her. But we are in what 
may be called an amorphous state. The old is in a 
process of d : .solution, the new has not yet crystalised. 
The wisest policy for us is therefore to arrest, for the 
time being, this process of dissolution and make the old 
structure of self-sufficient village economy us hard as 
granite; so that it can shelter us from the all-destructive 
onslaught of a ruthless, conscienceless imperialism. 

Muslim Students in Medical Colleges 

The recently published “ Triennial Report 
on the Working of Hospitals anti Dispensaries in 
the Presidency of Bengal ” for the years 1938, 
1939, and ,940. contains the following ; 

I 

“During the triclinium under report, there were 
annually on the average 1,405 male and 35 female 
students under training in the two institutions (Medical 
College and the Carmichael Medical College), as com¬ 
pared with 1,326 male and 21 female students annually 
in the previous triennium. The number of students 
who passed out was as follows : 


Medical College, Calcutta 

1937-38 1938-39 1939-40 


Male 

64 

71 

80 

Female 

5 

3 

4 

Carmichael 

Medical College, Belqachu 


1937-38 

1938-39. 

1939-40 

Male 

69 

90 

95 

Female 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

138 

164 

179 

There was no 

Muslim students in the Carmichael 


Medical College, Belgachia, but in the Medical College, 
Calcutta, 21 seats were specially reserved for them. All 
these seats were not, however, taken up by Muslim 
students. The number of Muslim students admitted was 
13 in 1937-38. 16 in 1938-39 and 13 in 193940. The 
number passed ajit. during these years were 10, 12 and, 6 
respectively. From the year 1938-39. special scholar* 
ships have, been given to the Muslim students in -order 
to attract students of the community to the study of 
medicine. The number, however, remains steady. 
(Page 3 of the Report). 

—Jatindra Mohon Bhattacharya. 

Burma Facing Starvation 

According to Reuter the following cable has 
been received from New York, dated July 24, 
1942: 
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The Burmese are feeling the dreadful results of 
Japanese occupation. The Japanese are following their 
usual pattern of issuing worthless money, placing 
Japanese in all responsible positions in business and 
industry, and inflicting on the Burmese all the old and 
many new forms of mental and physical torture. 

One -of the latest first-hand reports on the Burma 
situation appeared in July 23 edition of The New York 
Times. It was written by W. S. Munday,- who visited 
a Burma village, north of Akyab in company with a 
British military patrol. 

The Burmese, be says, told him that Burma was 
now facing famine. Formerly, the Burmese exported 
three million tons of rice each year. 

They added that the Japanese, in an effort to solve 
their labour problems after failing to win the support 
of the Indians in Burma, decreed a new arrangement 
whereby taxes were made payable in docks and highway 
labour. Every Burmese village was ordered to give its 
labour to the Japanese, 

The report says that the Japanese flooded Burma 
with their currency, and drove the Burmese currency 
almost entirely out of circulation. The remaining 
Burmese money was hidden. 

The .villagers estimated that there were 1,000 
Japanese at Akvab. They have raided the surrounding 
country in all directions in their search for rice and 
oilier food. 

Jap colonization has also begun in southern Burma. 
Reports state that Burmese shopkeepers, merchants, and 
officials have been replaced by Japanese. More than 
TOO Japanese traders and their families have reportedly 
irrived at Moulmein from Rangoon. 

In Rangoon itself, hundreds of other Japanese who 
had a smattering of the Burmese language, including 
typists and other women workers, are being placed in 
jobs, the Burmese previously filled.- Reuter. 


ably go to war against the one of which it was but 
yesterday a part. It can also equally conceivably 
make treaties with other States. All this can certainly 
be had, but surely not by the willing consent of the rest. 
But it seems he does not want it, by consent. For he 
says : “ Pakistan is an article of faith with Muslim 

India and we depend upon nobody except ourselves 
for the achievement of our goal.” How is one to offer 
one’s service in these circumsances ? 

But later ho gives mo hope for he says : “rihow 
your sincerity and frankness for an honourable settle¬ 
ment.” In order to show both, I wrote the article to 
which the Quaid-E-Azam has objected. How else is 
one to show sincerity and frankness except through 
one’s action and speech or pen. 

Let mo state my limitations. I cannot speak as 
a mere Hindu, for my Hinduism includes all religions. 
I can speak only as an Indian. If Pakistan as defined 
above is an article of faith with him, indivisible India 
is equally an article of faith with me. Hence there is 
a stalemate. 

But today there is neither Pakistan nor Hindustan. 
It is Englistan. So I say to all India, let us first con¬ 
vert it, to the original Hindustan and then adjust all 
rival claims. This is surely clear. After the restoration 
of India to the nation there will be no Central Govern¬ 
ment. The representatives will have to construct it. 
It may be one Hindustan or many Pakistans.— A. P. 

Both the Congress and the Muslim League 
forget, that there are Hindus (represented by the 
Hindu Mahasabha), Indian Christians, Sikhs, 
•Buddhists, etc., outside the Congress, as well as 
Muslims outside the Muslim League. 

Flood Devastation in Sindh 


That the Japanese are placing Japanese in 
all responsible, positions in business and indus¬ 
try, is the usual imperialistic way;—it is not 
peculiar to the Japanese. 

The British Imperial Government is not a 
little responsible for the present miserable plight 
of the Burmese, who were kept by the former 
incapable of self-defence. 

Candhijis Reply to Mr. Jinnah on the 
Congress Offer to Muslim League 

Mahatma Gandhi writes in llarijan, dated 
July 26, 1942 : 

If the Quaid-E-Azam really wants a settlement, 
I am more than willing and so is the Congress. He will 
forgive me for suggesting that, his reply leaves on one 
the impression that he does not want & settlement. If 
he wants one, why not accept the Congress President’s 
offer I hat Congress aDd League representatives should 
put their heads together and never part until they have 
reached a settlement. Is there any flaw or want of 
sincerity in this offoi ? 

Gandhiji adds : 

I have read with attention Quaid-K-Azam’s reply 
to my article in tlarijun. “ Pakistan,” according to 
him, in a nutshell, “is a demand for carving out India 
a portion to be wholly treated as in independent and 
sovereign State.” This sovereign State can conceiv- 


The following is only part of accounts of 
the devastations wrought by the unprecedented 
flood in the Indus : 

Karachi, July 26. 

By all accounts material damage on an unprecedent¬ 
ed scale has already been wrought by the Sind flood. 
Unofficial estimates place the total loss at crores of 
rupees. So many details of local damage over a very 
wide area continue to be received that it. is impossible 
to delineate a clear picture of the devastation caused. 
Not only property of all kinds but even valuable 
canals themselves have suffered extensively. Apart 
from the lasses of houses and movables, reconstruction 
etc., may require funds themselves running to crores. 
The danger still persists. While the river at Mitankot 
is reported to have fallen slightly, the level at At.tock 
may influence the situation for the next few days. 
The main flood current after running across the three 
barrage canals, it is reported, lias reached Jhali encamp¬ 
ment. 

Guts are being given to the river bund in order 
to divert the main current towards the river again. 
While this may reduce the danger to Larkana and 
Dadu districts, it cannot be said these areas are safe. 
The coming of Larkana within the danger zone brings 
into limelight the world-famous Mohenjodaro excava¬ 
tions situated in Larkana. 

Although danger to this site f still distant, every 
precaution is being taken to prevent damage by water 
to the Mohenjodaro relics. 

Threat, to Sukkur barrage, if the river should 
change its course along with the flood water northwest 
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of Sukkur, is still theoretical and in any event may 
ue expected to be temporary merely aggravating the 
indirect material lose for the time being. 

Dr. Choitram Gidwani, President, Sindh 
Provincial Congress Committee, who visited 
certain flood-affected areas accompanied by 
Professor Ghanshyam and ,Mr. Shreevalecha, 
M.L.A., has issued an appeal for funds for relief. 
We hope it will be adequately responded to. 

We hope all moveable relics have been al¬ 
ready removed to a safe place from the Mohen- 
jo-daro museum and site. 

Woman Vice-Chancellor for Women’s 
University 

We heartily congratulate the Shrimati 
Nathibai Damodhar Thackerscy Indian Women’s 
University of Poona and Bombay on its acqui¬ 
sition of Shrimati Sharadabehn Mehta as its 



Shrimati Sharadabehn Mehta 


Vice-Chancellor. For years she has been a very 
great and at the same time a very quiet worker. 
We consider it a privilege that we were able on 
one occasion in Bombay to make her personal 
acquaintance. 

Bom of a progressive Nagar family of 
Surat, Shrimati Sharadabehn Mehta is one of 
the two first lady graduates of Gujarat, and, 
during a long useful career, she, with her equally 
eminent sister Lady Vidyagauri Nilkanth, has 
left an indelible imprint on the public life of the 
province. She is associated with almost all the 
progressive movements and institutions affecting 
the welfare of Indian womanhood and is an 
active worker of the, All-India Women’s 
Conference. 

Not only in the field of social reform but 
also in politics and the educational fields she 


has made a remarkable contribution. The 
Ahmedabad Mahila Vidyalaya and the Chimna- 
bai Samaj of Baroda and many other similar 
institutions owe their present enviable position 
to the efforts of Mrs. Mehta. At the time of the 
Bardoli Satyagraha she with her husband Dr. 
Suinant Mehta was in charge of one of.the 
camps, anu was a member of the deputation 
that met the then Governor of Bombay for a 
settlement. 

She has rendered yeoman’s service to the 
S. N. D. T. University in its earlier days and 
in its present growth she has a large share. She 
has been a long-standing member of its Senate 
and Syndicate. She was for long a member of 
the Senate of the University of Bombay and it 
is just in the fitness of things that she has been 
unanimously elected the Vice-Chancellor of the 
S. N. D. T. University, a position she has richly 
deserved. She is perhaps the first woman Vice- 
Chancellor of a University in India and the 
S. N. D. T. Women’s University has honoured 
itself by honouring a lady-educationist of Mrs. 
Mehta’s eminence. 

4 , 

Sir Stafford Capps’ Broadcast to 
America 

In the course of a broadcast from London to 
America on the 26th July last, Sir Stafford 
Cripps, Lord Privy Seal and Leader of the 
British House of Commons, quoted passages from 
Mahatma Gandhi’s pronouncements tom from 
their contexts and concluded it thus : 

He (Mahatma Gandhi) may gain a measure of 
support for mass disobedience, but for* the sake of 
India as well as for the cause of the United Nations 
it will be our duty to insist on keeping India as a 
safe and orderly base for our joint operations against 
the Japanese. Whatever steps are necessary to that 
end we must take fearlessly. 

Victory First 

Once victory is gained, India has been offered 
complete freedom to provide in whatever way she 
chooses for her own self-government. But that victory 
must first be gained. We cannot allow the actions of 
a visionary, however distinguished in his fight for 
freedom in the* past, to thwart the United Nations’ 
drive for victory in the East. 

The issues are too grave for the whole world. 
American, Chinese, Indian and British soldiers must 
not be sacrificed in their gallant struggle for the liberty 
of the world by a political party manoeuvring in India 
or any other country. It is the interests of India that 
are at stake as well as that of China, Britain and the 
United States. 

I am sure that we in this country can rely on you 
to give us your undersatnding, your help and your 
support in doing whatever is necessary to maintain in¬ 
tact the front of the United Nations in India and re- 
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open the life-line of our gallant allies the Chinese.— 
lteuter. 

The opinion of the Congress is that the 
independence of India is necessary for assuring 
the United Nations’ victory and that, in any 
case, India’s independence will not make that 
victory less certain than it is. 

We Indian Nationalists do not see any 
reason why, while other nations like the Chinese, 
the Russians, the Americans and the British arc 
fighting all the better because of their possession 
of freedom, in the case of India alone indepen¬ 
dence is expected to destroy or decrease her 
fighting capacity, and why we should wait for 
independence till the . Allies have obtained 
victory. 

Sir Stafford has made some statements in his 
broadcast which will be challenged by Congress 
leaders, to whom that task may be safely left. 

The following passage in his broadcast will 
be found by the Japanese curious reading when 
they read along with it Gandhijis appeal and 
warning to Japan : 

Certainly the action which he is now threatening— 
mass civil disobedience by his followers—is calculated 
to endanger both your war effort and our own and, 
•bring the greatest aid and comfort to our common 
enemies. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Appeal and 
Warning to Japan 

The whole of Mahatma Gandhi’s moving 
appeal in Harijan “ To Every Japanese,” which 
comes straight from his heart, is worth repro¬ 
duction. • We transcribe below only a few 
passages. 

Mahatma Gandhi says : “ I must confess at the 
outset that though I have no ill will against you, I 
intensely dislike your attack upon China. From your 
lofty height you have descended to imperial ambition. 
You will fail to realise that ambition and may become 
the authors of the dismemberment of Asia, thus un¬ 
wittingly preventing World Federation and brother¬ 
hood without which there can be no hope for humanity. 

“ Ever since I was a lad of eighteen studying in 
London over fifty years ago, I learnt through the 
writings of the late Sir Edwin Arnold to prize the 
many excellent qualities of your nation. I was thrilled 
when, in South Africa, I learnt of your brilliant victory 
over Russian arms. It was a worthy ambition of 
yours to take equal rank with the great Powers of the 
world. Your aggression against China and your alli¬ 
ance with the Axis Powers was surely an unwarranted 
■excess of that ambition. We arc in the unique posi¬ 
tion of having to resist an Imperialism that we detest 
no less than yours and Nazism. Our resistance to it 
does not mean harm to the British people. We seek 
to convert them. Ours is an unarmed revolt against 
British rule. An important party in the country is 
engaged in a deadly but friendly quarrel with the 
foreign rulers. But in I his they need no aid from 


foreign Powers. You have been gravely misinformed, 
as I know you are, that we have chosen this particular 
moment to embarrass the Allies when your attack 
against India is imminent. If we wanted to turn 
Britain’s difficulty into our opportunity we should 
have done it as soon as the war broke out nearly three 
years ago. 

“Our movement demanding the withdrawal of the 
British power from India should in no way be mis¬ 
understood. In fact, if we are to believe your report¬ 
ed anxiety for the independence of India, a recogni¬ 
tion of that independence by Britain should leave you 
no excuse for any attack on India. Moreover, the 
reported profession sorts ill with your ruthless aggres¬ 
sion against China. 

Why India Should bh Free 

“ I would ask you to make no mistake about the 
fact that you will be sadly disillusioned if you believe 
that you will receive a willing welcome from India. 
The end and aim of the movement for British with¬ 
drawal is to prepare India by making her free for 
resisting all militarist and imperialist ambition, whether 
it is called British Imperialism, German Nazism or 
your pattern. 

Offer to Britain __ 

Our appeal to Britain is coupled with the offer 
of free India’s willingness to let the Allies retain their 
troops in India. The offer is made in order to prove 
that we do not in any way mean to harm the Allied 
cause, and in order to prevent you from being misled 
into feeling that you have but to step into the coun¬ 
try that Britain has vacated. Needless to repeat that 
if you cherish any such idea and will carry it out, 
we will not fail in resisting you with all the might 
that, our country can muster. I address this appeal 
to you in the hope that our movement may even 
influence you and your partners in the right direction 
and deflect, you and them from the course which is 
bound to end in your moral ruin and the reduction of 
human beings to robots. 

“ The hope of your response to my appeal is much 
fainter than that of response from Britain. I know 
that the British arc not devoid of a sense of justice 
and they know me. I do not know you enough to be 
able to judge. All I have read tells me that you listen 
to no appeal but to the sword. How I wish you are 
cruelly misrepresented and that I shall touch the right 
chord in your heart 1 Any way I have an undying 
faith in the responsiveness of human nature. On the 
strength of that, faith I have conceived the impending 
movement in India, and it is that faith which has 
prompted this appeal to you. 

I am your friend and well-wisher M. K. Gandhi." 

Sir Stafford Cripps on Atlantic Charter 

London, July 25. 

“The Atlantic Charter was an attempt to express 
in general easily understood terms the direction in 
which the political leaders of the democracies envisag¬ 
ed world progress after victory had been won,” declared 
Sir Stafford Cripps, Leader of the House of Commons, 
speaking at the British Association Conference. The 
United Nations must at the end of the war undertake 
international regulation of production and distribution 
of essential raw materials. The form such a regula¬ 
tive system should take must be worked out by am- 
mon agreement among the United Nations. We have 
today reached a degree of co-operation between thn. 
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United Nations in the use of raw material and the 
employment of finished prdoticts greater than had ever 
been reached before in the history of the world.— Reuter. 

Who are the United Nations ? Is India 
among them ? If so, why did Mr. Churchill ex¬ 
clude her from the benefit of the Atlantic 
Charter ? How can there be co-operation 
between “ the democracies ” and a vast country 
like India ruled autocratically by an alien 
people ? 

Anti-Pakistan Campaign 

New Delhi, July 24. 

Dr. B. S. Moonjo in a statement to the Press 
Ri.vs that lie and Mr. V. G. Deshpande toured Madras 
Presidency to counteract pro-Pakistan campaign. 
Everywhere they were accorded a hearty reception 
and huge meetings were hold to protest against the 
partition scheme. 

Dr. Moonjo claims that Hindus in Madras are not 
in favour of Pakistan, but they arc strong supporters 
of United India.— A. P. 

China’s Air Raid Experiences 

We cordially thank the Calcutta Office of 
the Chinese Ministry of Information for a big 
book on “ China After Five Years of War ” and 
pamphlets on “ China’s Air Raid Experiences,” 
etc. We hope to notice the book at some length 
in our next issue. “ China’s Air Raid Experi¬ 
ences ” is adequately illustrated. It is divided 
into seven sections : Air raid experiences in 
China; Chungking’s bomb-proof dug-outs; The 
May Third Chunking Bombing; Let. India Draw 
a Parallel; Chungking, World’s Most Bombed 
City; Air Raid Casualties in China; and The 
Cost to Japan. “ Let India Draw a Parallel ” 
by Gordon Jolly concludes by telling the reader : 

Of course, people are frightened when bombs fall. 
It’s a terrifying experience, but. the people of China, 
like the people of Britain, know that the loss of human 
life can be avoided by following simple precautions. 
Cities are bombed with the object of throwing civil 
population into disorder. You will play your part by 
beating the enemy at his own game. The Japanese 
have dropped thousands of bombs on Chungking, but 
the Chungkingites have taken their measure. China’s 
ability calmly to withstand air raids will go down jn 
history. As in England, the people have demonstrated 
that they can “take it.” Let India draw a parallel. 

Though the Chinese Air Force was built up 
only a few years before the war while the 
enemy’s air arm has had a 20-year history, the 
former has achieved notable successes against its 
adversary. 

Long Range Industrial Possibilities 

The first meeting of the reconstituted Bengal 
Industrial Survey Committee was held on the 
26th July last under the presidentship of Dr. 
P. N. Ghosh. 


The committee discussed at great length the 
co-relation between the cornphercnsivc enquiry 
regarding long range industrial possibilities of 
Bengal, which had been entrusted to it'at the 
start, and the additional enquiry now referred 
to it regarding the efforts of the war on the 
industrial situation of the province. 

The committee considered that while an 
enquiry on the present situation was necessary 
and desirable, it should not interfere with its 
noripal work in connection with the original 
terms of reference. At the same, time, it admit¬ 
ted that the present situation, although a passing 
phase, would have a far-reaching influence on 
the long range industrial possibilities of Bengal, 
and for the matter of that, of the whole of India. 
The committee, therefore, decided to carry on 
its work of investigation and formulate, sugges¬ 
tions on the present situation as well as consider 
long range industrial problems of the province 
in all their aspects. 

Bengal Cotton Mills and the Present 
Situation 

The view that to be prepared against all 
eventualities was the only safeguard against the 
dark threat “ to our Motherland ” and that it 
was incumbent on all of them to face the realities 
of the situation with calmness and fortitude, 
was expressed by Mr. D. N. Chowdhury, Presi¬ 
dent of the Bengal Mill-owners’ Association, at 
the second Quarterly General Meeting of the 
Association on the 27th July last. 

Referring to the denial of material and facilities of 
immediate military value to the enemy, Mr. Chowdhury 
pleaded for a better understanding between the Defence 
Department and the general public in the matter. Non- 
official interests .should, in iiis opinion, be taken into 
full confidence by the authorities in such a vital matter. 
He also referred to the War Risks (Factories) Insurance 
scheme which covered measures to be adopted in pursu¬ 
ance of a policy of denial and deplored that compensa¬ 
tion to owners had been limited 1o 80 per cent, of the 
damage under the scheme. But the question of demo¬ 
lition or destruction of plants, machinery and stocks 
under the denial policy, lie said, was admittedly of 
national importance, and according to him, should be 
compensated in full in the long-term economic interests 
of the country. He pleaded for a clear declaration on 
the subject. 

He divulged that it had been possible for the Bengal 
centre to make a large contribution to the war effort 
by executing Supply Department orders for textile arti¬ 
cles. With remarkable adaptability the member mills 
had been manufacturing goods required by the Defence 
Services in increasing qualities. They had even agreed 
to set apart 35 per cent, of their looms for war supply 
purposes if that was necessary. 

In connection with the sale and product ion of stand¬ 
ard cloth, which the Bengal mills had agreed to manu¬ 
facture and distribute even “ at a considerable sacrifice,” 
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Mr, Chowdhury failed to understand how Government 
would prevent the development of “black markets” 
and back door dealings so long as there would be an 
acute shortage of supply in relation to the demand. 

Tie also referred to the scheme for the extension 
of cultivation of long staple cotton in the province, 
which had been submitted for the consideration of the 
Indian Central Cotton Committee at its recent meeting 
in Bombay. 

Mahatma Gandhi on the “ Bullying ” 

British Press 

Bonbon, July 27. 

Mr. Gandhi has sent the following message to The. 
Daily Herald following its criticism of his present 
attitude : 

“Amid universal bullying The Daily Herald's is 
I he unkiudost cut. This bullying seems inspired for it 
has no foundation.” 

The. Herald writes editorially today (Monday) : 

“ Presumably he is hinting that we were asked by 
the Government to write the article. He is wrong. We 
are ‘inspired’ only bv the belief that we are rightly 
interpreting the outlook of labour men and women 
which is our daily task.”- -Reuter 

Whether inspired or not, neither British nor 
American bullying should or will frighten India 
into a servile attitude. 

American Liberal Press on the Congress 
Resolution 

The terror-stricken and alarmist note in the 
comments of the American Liberal press on the 
Congress resolution is very much to be regretted. 
It is evident that- American papers are writing 
without adequate knowledge of the implications 
of the Congress resolution and its elucidations 
by Mahatma Gandhi and by the Congress Presi¬ 
dent Maulana Azad, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
and other Congress leaders. The following con¬ 
tains perhaps the only sensible comment and 
suggestion : 

The New Republic declares that a formula for a 
successful solution other than any thus far advanced 
should not be impossible. “ This formula ” it. says, 
“should be hammered out in further negotiations. No 
one can possibly oppose negotiations unless he wants 
the British rule continued in this country, and anyone 
who wants that, has no business pretending to fight on 
the side of Democracy.” 

The British paper Manchester Guardian, too, 
thinks that a fresh approach and negotiations 
are necessary. The British Government has not 
done even that which it could have done and 
can do without changing the present constitu¬ 
tion of India. It is sitting tight, perhaps wrongly 
feeling confident that it is master of the situa¬ 
tion and that the Indian Congress is contemptible. 
In spite of the demonstration of Japan’s strength 
and of the superior Btaying power and heroism 


of China, Britishers and Americans appear to be 
guided by a contempt for Asiatics. Now that 
Japan and China have proved by their unaided 
might that they are above contempt, it is India 
which is sought to be bullied. The Indian 
National Congress and other truly Nationalist 
bodies are expected to give a rude awakening to- 
both British imjtcrialists and their American 
sympathizers. 

What the British Government could have 
done and can do even now without changing the 
constitution now is to declare that after the 
end of hostilities India would be independent 
and Indians themselves would frame a new 
constitution and that in the meantime during the 
duration of the war the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council is to be immediately thoroughly 
Indianized, the Defence Member being a real 
Defence Member, and the Viceroy is by conven¬ 
tion to accept all decisions of the Executive 
Council and the Secretary of State, for India not 
to interfere. We know, whole-hoggers among 
Indian Nationalists would not be satisfied with 
these minor reforms, but the British Govern¬ 
ment, too, on its part perhaps considers such 
suggestions revolutionary. 

Defence Member, Demobilization Member, 
or Canteen Member ? 

The. Tribune of Lahore writes : 

It is not customary today to call a fig a fig and a 
spade a spade. It is customary to call debating societies 
parliaments. No wonder that Sir Feroz Khan Noon 
should bn designated as Defence Member, though he 
has nothing to do with recruitment. In fact, one of the 
subjects entrusted to Ills care concerns demobilisation. 
He has also to run canteens and look after prisoners 
of war. There are many other subjects assigned to his 
department. All these subjects arise out of the war,, 
but no one can say that these concern the immediate 
requirements of the defence of the country. It would 
have been nearer the truth to designate the member 
either as Demobilisation Member or Canteen Member. 
But as Shakespeare says : What is in a name ? That 
which we call a rose, by any other name would smell as 
sweet. A canteen member is a canteen member and 
would smell of canteens even if he were called the 
Defence Member. 

Sir Firoz Khan Noon belongs to warlike 
Panjab, and it is Panjab’s premier daily which 
has criticized his appointment in this strain. 

By way of camouflage some Indian had to 
be called Defence Member. Sir Firoz may have 
been given the job for various reasons : being 
a Panjabi, he is ipso facto % valiant warrior; he 
is subservient; he is rabidly anti-Hindu and 
anti-Congress; and he did good anti-Indian and 
pro-British propaganda work in Europe and 
America. 
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He has not been made a real Defence Mem¬ 
ber for the very good reason that the imperial¬ 
istic British Government cannot think of giving 
such a key position to an Indian. 

There may have been a secondary and subsi¬ 
diary reason, too. Those in charge of the 
Defence of a country, like commanding officers 
of all grades, are expected to possess a knowledge 
of the principal campaigns and decisive battles 
of at least the principal countries of the world. 
Britishers consider the early Bengal-Bihar cam¬ 
paigns of the East India Company noteworthy 
campaigns and the battle of Plassey one of the 
decisive battles fought by Clive, one of their 
empire-builders. 

But so comprehensive and accurate is Sir 
Firozkhan Noon’s knowledge of military history 
that in his small illustrated book on India, he 
has written that the battle of Plassey was 
fought between Clive and Dupleix, not between 
Clive and Siraj-ud-daulah’s forces ! That battle 
was fought in 1757. But the French General 
and Governor Dupleix had gone home in 1753, 
never to come back to India ! How could the 
British Government then make Sir Firoz a real 
Defence Member ? 

Mahatma Gandhi s Defence of Himself, 
Congress and Recent C. W. C. Resolution 

Under the caption “ To My Critics ” 
Mahatma Gandhi writes in Harijan of July 26 
last : 

. ^ “ The critics who impute motives to the Working 

Committee or to me harm the cause they profess to 
servo. The members of the Working Committee are all 
seasoned servants of the nation with full sense of their 
responsibility. It is no use damning me as a dictator 
like Herr Hitler. He does not argue with his co-workers 
if he may be said to have any. He merely issues orders 
which can only be disobeyed on pain of death or worse. 
I argue with my friends for days. I argued at. the last 
meeting for eight days. The members agreed when their 
reason was satisfied. My sanction with my friends as 
well as self-styled enemies has ever been reason and love. 
It. is a travesty of truth, therefore, to compare me with 
Hitler or to call me dictator in any current sense of the 
, term. It is an equal travesty of truth to abuse the 
Congress by calling it a Hindu or communal organisa¬ 
tion. It is national in the fullest sense of the term. 
It is a purely political organisation with which can 
undoubtedly be compared the Liberal Party, which is 
without, the slighest communal taint.. Unfortunately to¬ 
day. although it has politicians, who have a record of 
distinguished service, it, has admittedly little or no 
following in the country by reason of its members hold¬ 
ing unpopular views. 

“ Thus the Congress remains the sole representative 
national organisadon in India with a mass following. 
Its gains belong not merely to itself but to the whole 
nation, irrespective of caste or creed or race. It is 
mischievous and misleading to discredit this organisa¬ 
tion in America and Great Britain as a communal or 


pro-Axis or a purely Hindu organisation. If it was a 
pro-Axis organisation, it has courage and influence enough 
to make a public declaration to that effect in disregard 
of the consequences that might overtake it. It is not, 
and has never been a secret or a violent organisation. 
If it had been either, it would have been suppressed 
long ago. 

“ So much about some manifest misrepresentations. 

Congress Position 

“ Now about suppression of relevant Congress posi¬ 
tion. Nobody has contended that the demand for 
withdrawal of British power is not an inherent right of 
the nation, irrespective of the demand to the contrary 
by those who by centuries of habit have lost the sense 
of freedom. It is said that it Is wrong not intrinsically, 
but because of the Congress declaration of non-embar¬ 
rassment to ask for such withdrawal at this moment. 

Honesty Dictates the Course 
“ The critics conveniently omit to mention the fact, 
that in order to prove its bamfides and to prevent 
the Japanese attack, the Congress has agreed that, in 
spite of the withdrawal of the British, the Allied troops 
should remain in India, naturally under a treaty with 
the free India Government to be. So long as that 
Government, provisional or otherwise, has not, come into 
being, there will be no authority to check their opera¬ 
tions to s;w,’e their honour. For by declaring India free 
they will have absolved themselves from consulting any 
body formally, as they have to consult today members 
oft their nomination. 

“Congress Demand is Foou-I’Koof” 

“In this sense the declaration of independence leaves 
them freer to adopt the military measures they may 
consider necessary. I know that this is an anomalous 
position for a free country to be in. But honesty dic¬ 
tates the course. As I have said and repeat here, the 
Congress demand is fool-proof. Critics who are anxious 
to serve the Allies would do well to examine the Con- 
gre&s position and point out flaws, if there are any. 
Let me inform them, that those who have come to me 
t;o understand my demand and who had serious mis¬ 
givings went away convinced, that it w/ts wholly just 
and that if justice was not done, the Congress would be 
right in taking action to vindicate its position. 

First Anniversary of Rabindranath 
Tagore’s Death 

Rabindranath Tagore died on the 7th of 
August last year. This year on or about that 
date the country will observe the first anniver¬ 
sary of his death. He lived and worked for the 
spiritual, moral, intellectual, social, political and 
economic emancipation and reconstruction of the 
world. Let us bear this in mind and be inspired 
by his example. 

“ Punya-smriti ” or “ Sacred Memories ” 

This is the name of a timely Bengali book 
by Srimali Sita Devi, who like some others en¬ 
joyed the affection of Rabindranath Tagore and 
came into close contact with him like daughters. 
From her diaries of past years she gives a vivid 
picture of the everyday life of the Poet—how 
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he worshipped, talked, taught classes, wrote and 
read out poems and political and other discourses, 
composed, set to music and sang songs, wrote 
and acted plays, received and entertained guests 
and visitors, made himself one with the pupils 
of his school, and the like. 

August A Fateful Month ? 

Bengal proclaimed boycott of British goods 
in the month of August years ago as part of her 
agitation against the Partition of Bengal. 

Lokmanya Tilak died in the month of 
August. 

So did Rabindranath Tagore. 

The last world-war began in August. 

The British Government made its momen¬ 
tous offer to India in August, 1940 ! 

The All-India Congress Commitee meets on 
the 7th of the current month of August to decide 
whether, in case Britain refuses to recognise 
India's independence and withdraw from the 
seat of power, 'Tore shall be mass civil disobe¬ 
dience. It bids fair to be a most momentous 
decision. 

Cripps ’ American Broadcast Deliberate 
Misrepresentation or Due to 
M isunder standing 

The Congress would not mind if complete power 
was handed over to the Muslim League or other non- 
Congross parties, and the Congress was kept out. 

This statement was made by Maulana A bul Kalam 
Azad at a Press conference at New Delhi answering 
Sir Stafford Cripps’ broadcast to Americans, which he 
described as the “climax of propaganda.” He emphati¬ 
cally stated : India’s right to independence is not 
subject, to negotiation. 

Musmm Attitude 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in the course of a state¬ 
ment said : Sir Stafford constitutes himself the cham¬ 
pion of the Muslims and tin? Depressed Classes and 
others. 1 know my Muslim countrymen a little better 
than Sir S. Cripps does and 1 know that what he says 
about them is a calumny, for vast numbers of them are 
devoted to the cause of India's independence. 

Coming Movement 

Anarchy is always preferable to slavery, as there 
hope of independence arising out of anarchy, declared 
Sardar Patel at a Press conference. ’ 

The Sardar continued lhat while the previous move¬ 
ments were in some way or the other restricted in scope, 
the present movement was not, and it was likely to 
command greater public support than the previous ones. 
— V. P. and A. P. 

Heart Surgery 

A Rare Surgicai. Operation 

New York, July 21. 

One of the most rare and difficult operations in 
medical history has saved the life of a 17-year-old war 


worker who had been stabbed in the heart. Seven 
stitches were inserted in the heart after the Surgeons 
had cut away three ribs to reach it. The blood which 
spouted from the main heart chamber was later poured 
into the veins in the patient’s arm.— Reuter. 

American Model of Peace And British 
Feeling About the Right of the 
Common Man 

New York, June 9. 

The United States Vice-President, Mr. Wallace 
speaking at a dinner here last night said : “ American 
peace—the peace of the common man—must be trans¬ 
lated into freedom everywhere. For the first time 
hemispheric consciousness begins to merge as a new 
and powerful entity in world affairs.” America was 
building a peace not based on imperialistic intervention. 
“ America will not have made her cor tribution until nine 
out of ten of the world’s adults can read and write, 
until the children of the world can have at least a pint 
of milk daily and until education brings such a sense 
of responsibility that all the people of the world can be 
made to take full part in democratic government.” 

Mr. Wallace said history had hitherto seemed a 
prelude to a magnificent world symphony. There had 
been many themes played in the prelude. One theme 
was the building of the British Empire by a people who 
“ had a stronger feeling about the right of the common 
man than the Roman Empire had had."— Reuter. 

The British people undoubtedly have a very 
.strong feeling about the right of the British com¬ 
mon man and perhaps also about the right of 
other white common men. But the political 
status of non-white common men in the British 
empire shows that the British people have not 
this strong feeling about their rights. 

Mr. Wallace’s ideal is all that it should be. 
The question is how and when America will begin 
to give a concrete form to this ideal. Will a 
beginning be made at any time in India ? Or 
will India be left out as being the domestic con¬ 
cern of “ the people who had a stronger feeling 
about the right of the common man than the 
Roman Empire had had ? ” 

In independent India there would be a pro¬ 
bability of 90 per cent, of the adults being able 
to read and write and of Indian children getting 
at least a pint of milk each daily. In India in 
bondage there is no such probability. 

Non-official America’s Sympathy for India 
in Written and Spoken Words 

Bombay, June 23. 

The confidence that the United Nations would 
defeat the Axis powera because of the overwhelming 
production of America and the not negligible produc¬ 
tion of Britain and Russia was expressed by Mr. Louis 
Fischer, the American author-journalist, at a talk given 
at the Journalists’ Association of India today. He added 
that not only did the United Nations have a preponder¬ 
ance of production but the Axis also lacked the staying 
power. 
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Mr. Fischer explained that the natural reaction of 
the average American towards the cause of Indian 
independence was one of unending sympathy. While 
from every point of view America would like to see 
India get a new deal it was not possible for the Ameri¬ 
can Government to go beyond certain limits in its en¬ 
deavour to make India a free country. Mr. Fischer 
emphasised that ho held no brief for British rule in 
India but pointed out that governments operated 
differently and America could not give orders to Britain. 

America would not, like to be guided in solving the 
problem of thirteen million Negroes in the United 
States by Britain nor would it be possible for the United 
States and Britain to change the internal administra¬ 
tion in Russia despite the fact that Russia was receiving 
vast quantities of war materials from them. 

Mr. Fischer was right in holding that “ it was 
not possible for the American Government to 
go beyond certain limits in its endeavour to make 
India a free country.” But did that government 
ever make any endeavour at all—we mean a 
minimum endeavour—to make India a free 
country ? None that we know of. That govern¬ 
ment, it was said, could not go peyond certain 
limits in its endeavour to make India free. But 
when there has been no endeavour at all, why 
speak of limits ? Not going beyond certain 
limits implies going to some extent within some 
limits. But when there is no “going” at all, 
the question of limits docs not arise. 

“America could not give orders to Britain.” 
True. But Chiang Kai-shek did not give orders 
to Britain when he asked the British Government 
to give real political power to India. We do 
not know that any dire calamity has overtaken 
the Chinese Generalissimo or Government owing 
to that exhortation, and we venture to think that 
none would have befallen the American Presi¬ 
dent if he had made a similar request, or had 
at least said that the Atlantic Charter applied to 
India also. 

Mr. Fischer maintained that the greatest chance of 
freedom for India ia.y in a democratic victory of the 
democratic powers. If the Fascist powers won India 
had no chance, but if India was associated with those 
elements and powers that fought and won the war and 
made peace, India could look forward to a brighter 
future in a better ordered world. 

It is quite true that if the Fascist powers 
won, the chances of India becoming free would 
become indefinitely remote. But it is not quite 
certain either that the democratic powers, if 
victorious, would actively help India to be free. 

As one who had lived for many years in the dictator 
countries and who had seen the terrors, horrors and 
repression there, Mr. Fischer thought that nothing the 
people of India had undergone in their complaints of 
repression could compare with the conditions there. 
Almost every second man he met in India had come 


out of jail and was proud of it. In Russia, Germany 
and Spain one never met people who had ever been in 
jail—beeau.se they never came out and frequently they 
were shot. That was the simple difference between 
conditions in India and dictator countries. There was 
no question of holding free meetings or writings in the 
press as one liked in those countries. 

Mr. Fischer, who had lived for a considerable time 
in Russia, paid a tribute to the many achievements of 
the Bolshevist regime in the matter of education, in¬ 
dustrialisation and agriculture which enabled them to 
resist the Nazi invasion and hurl them back, but he was 
very critical of the Stalin regime in Russia.— A. P. 

Statement On Roosevelt-Churchill 
Pourparlers 

On the return of the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Churchill to London from America, the following 
statement was issued on the 27th June last: 

“This week of conference between the President 
and the Prime Minister covered very fully all major 
problems of the war which is conducted by the United 
Nations on every continent and in every sea. We have 
taken full cognizance of our disadvantages as well as our 
advantages. We do not understate the task. We have 
conducted wur conferences with a full knowledge of 
the power and resourcefulness of our enemies. In the 
matter of (he production of munitions of all kinds the 
survey gives on the whole an optimistic picture. Pre¬ 
viously planned monthly output lias not reached the 
maximum Inn is fast approaching it on schedule. 
Because of the wide extension of the war to all parts of 
the world, the transportation of fighting forces together 
with the transportation of munitions of war and sup¬ 
plies still constitute the major problem of the United 
Nations. 

Submarine Warfare 

“ While submarine warfare on the part of the Axis 
eon tunics to take a heavy toll of cargoships, actual pro¬ 
duction of new tonnage is greatly increasing month by 
month. It is hoped that as a result of Steps planned 
at this conference our respective navies will further 
reduce the toll of merchant shipping. The United 
Nations have never been in such hearty and detailed 
agreement on plans for winning the war as they are 
today. 

Russian Campaign 

“ We recognise and applaud Russian resistance to 
the main attack that is being made by Germany and we 
rejoice in the magnificent resistance of the Chinese 
army. Detailed discussions were held with our military 
advisers on the methods to be adopted against Japan 
and for the relief of China. While our plans for obvious 
reasons cannot be disclosed it can be said that the com¬ 
ing operations which discussed in detail at. the Wash¬ 
ington conferences between ourselves and our respective 
military advisers will divert German strength from the 
attack on Russia. 

"The Prime Minister and the President have met 
twice before, first in August, 1941, and again in Decem¬ 
ber, 1941. There is no doubt, in their minds that the 
overall picture is more favourable to victory than it was 
either in August or December, last year.”— Reuter. 
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IV 

The Attitude of the Masses 
The immediate impact of the war on the masses, 
as will be remembered by those who kept their 
eyes and ears open at that time, was a feeling 
of some danger rather inadequately realised. 
The British official who summed up the situation 
by observing that they “ were but dimly con¬ 
scious of what was going on ” was quite correct. 
The wildest rumours passed from mouth to 
mouth and were believed. This phase, how¬ 
ever, did not last very long. 

For some time, the masses scarcely noticed 
that there was a war. Their need* were few 
and these were easily satisfied. They began to 
recognise the gravity of the situation when, jvith 
the shrinkage of shipping space and the increas¬ 
ing demand on what was available by the 
exigencies of war, there was a scarcity of those 
imported commodities to the use of which they 
had grown accustomed. The sharp rise in the 
price of such things as well as in that of other 
commodities produced in India but which could 
not reach their former markets in sufficient 
quantities on account of the restrictions on 
railway traffic, convinced the masses that the 
war, though fought far away, was having its 
repercussions even in India. 

At the beginning of the war, recruits were 
sought from the martial races only and so India, 
as a whole, could not appreciate from the fre¬ 
quent disappearance of well-known faces that it 
was continuing with an ever-increasing intensity. 
As the struggle went on and as fighting conduc¬ 
ted in different fronts made it imperative to have 
a larger army and as, along with this demand for 
men, the recruiting campaign assumed a more 
and more intense form till the services of mem¬ 
bers of the non-martial races were requisitioned, 
the masses came to understand, probably in a 
very uncertain way, that the Sirkar, invincible 
as it was, had to depend on India’s poor people 
to fight its battles. 

Discontent began to manifest itself when 
taxes were imposed on some of the things the 
masses used, when postal rates were increased and 
railway travelling became more expensive, when 
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there was famine in some areas and conditions 
approaching famine in others and, worst of all, 
when the influenza epidemic, like the last and 
the worst of the Egyptian plagues, swept over 
the whole country, penetrating its nooks and 
crannies, its hills and dales, its crowded cities 
and its sparsely inhabited forests and, sparing 
neither youth nor age, killed its victim in millions. 
All through these trials the masses, taking into 
account the vast area occupied and the equally 
vast numbers involved, remained peaceful, and 
for this the reason offered by British officials 
was their loyalty, which again was explained 
as being due to various causes the more impor¬ 
tant among which are referred to below. 

Personal Loyalty to the Ruler 

An explanation of this phenomenon which 
, almost automatically suggested itself to many 
was the traditional raj bhakti (loyalty to the 
king), which has been responsible on so many 
different occasions for the unswerving devotion of 
Indians to their rulers. This loyalty, as is well- 
known to students of the history of India, has 
stood the test of misrule and even of defeat. 

Sir Michael O’Dwyer referred to this factor 
when in his India As I Knew It (p. 376) he said, 

“ The words of the Sovereign at all times make an 
appeal to oriental people, who offer their allegiance not 
to an impersonal British Government, but to the person 
of their Sovereign whom they regard as something al¬ 
most divine.” 

Here the writer apparently distinguishes 
between oriental and occidental peoples, ascrib¬ 
ing the loyalty of the former to a sense of 
devotion to the ruler in his personal capacity 
who, in his view, is regarded as “ something 
almost divine.” 

It is perfectly true that some of the Indian 
ruling houses claim descent from the sun and 
the moon, but no Indian will admit that any 
one of them was, even in the remote past, wor¬ 
shipped as a divinity or something approaching 
it. Even if the existence of this attitude is ad¬ 
mitted, the argument would not hold good so 
far as the Mussalraan is concerned, because the 
faith he professes prevents him from adoring 
any one except God and, be it remembered, that 
the Muslim community accounted for about 
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a fifth of the Indian population at that time. 

As for the orthodox Hindu, wedded to caste, 
he would not, of course, display the- slightest 
hesitation in showing proper respect and even 
veneration to his king, but it is extremely doubt¬ 
ful whether he would consider as “ almost divine ” 
a potentate, however powerful, who is a non- 
Hindu, or regard him as worthy of honour in the 
sense he would look even on the poorest 
Brahmin. 

The sophisticated Hindu and Mussulman, 
familiar with western, culture, would show 
respect to his ruler through the same motives 
as the ordinary westerner, but the question of 
the manifestation of his loyalty cannot be 
considered here, for lie belongs to a higher 
social stratum. 

Such rulers, as for instance Asoka, Akbar, 
or Pratap Singh, to mention only a few, did 
succeed in winning profound and matchless 
loyalty, but there were certain things which 
made it easy for them to do so. They were 
rulers permanently settled in India and of 
practically the same race and blood as their 
subjects. These rulers came into daily contact 
with their officers and their nobility. In their 
progress from one part of their dominion to 
another, the ordinaiy people enjoyed frequent 
opportunities of catching a glimpse, however 
distant, of their kings and rulers and sometimes 
even of coming into direct personal contact with 
them. 

This is not true of the King-Emperor of 
India. Even the Princes and Chiefs of India see 
him rarely and that only when they go to 
England and are granted an audience. It is 
probably correct to say that a majority of them 
saw our Emperor only when he visited India, 
while it is doubtful whether, excepting the 
Indian servants and the Indian soldiery who 
came into contact with him, one out of every 
million of India's masses has ever set his eyes 
on the King-Emperor. 

There are to-day millions living in rural 
India who have of course heard of the Emperor 
on the other side of the oceans, but it is not 
natural to expect that they should have any 
particular feeling of even sentimental affection 
for him. The rank and file of the army and 
the Labour Corps were drawn from the rural 
areas. No one would care to maintain that 
these could feel any particular urge to sacrifice 
their lives or to risk physical disablement for 
an Emperor whom they had never seen and who 
belonged to a different race altogether. 

The same argument is also equally appli¬ 


cable to the British Government and the 
members of the British Cabinet. These are 
composed of people who occupy and vacate 
office from time to time. If there was little or 
no personal, loyalty to the Emperor, there could 
hardly on the part of India’s millions be any 
for the British Cabinet or the British 
Government. 

Loyalty to India Government 

It is maintained that, so far as the masses 
are concerned, there were not in 1914 any feel¬ 
ings of what we ordinarily understand by the 
word loyalty for non-Indian officials. This view 
is supported by what Sir John Strachey, G.C.S.I., 
wrote more than half a century ago on page 7 
of his India : Its Administration and Progress. 

This is what this veteran British official 
stated, 

" The vast majority of the population is hardly 
conscious of the existence of the Viceroy and his 
Government. From time to time, a glimpse is caught 
of the gretjl Lord Sahib. He passes perhaps along the 
streets of some famous city with a train of elephants 
recalling the traditions of Aurangzib, or at some 
imjnense gathering, far more picturesque and magni¬ 
ficent than any of the ceremonial shows of Europe, he 
receives in Darbar the homage of chiefs and princes.” 

In spite of the years which had intervened 
between the time when these words were penned 
and the year in which the war broke out, the 
masses were as remote from the higher officials 
as they had been in the days of Sir John 
Strachey. 

So far as the officers in charge of district 
work are concerned, the contact between them 
and the masses is, of course, more frequent, but 
such contacts are neither so numerous nor so 
intimate as to justify the view that they are 
calculated to call forth genuine loyalty from the 
masses. Nonetheless, there are individual offi¬ 
cials who have won the affection and respect 
of the people, but their number is not large 
enough to vitiate the correctness of the opinion 
expressed above. 

The Mass View op Government 
« 

That eminent British official who, writing 
after retirement, preferred to conceal his identity 
under the pseudonym of A1 Carthill, was quite 
correct when on page 154 of his Lost Dominion 
he observed : 

“To the countless millions of peasants, and those in 
close touch with the peasants .... the Raj appeared 
a cold abstraction which was somehow beneficent. 
People do not love cold abstractions, particularly Orien¬ 
tals.” 

As a matter of fact, the peasantry thought 
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of the British administration merely as machi¬ 
nery for gathering its dues through its Indian 
subordinates, who were more generally known 
for the faithfulness with which they discharged 
their duties than the consideration they showed 
to the poor and the needy when, through sheer 
poverty, they were unable to meet their 
obligations 

This foreign administration was also known 
for the rigour with which it punished any in¬ 
fringement of forest laws, its imposition of a 
duty on salt, that most essential of items in the 
monotonous diet of India and the assistance it 
afforded through the costly and often not easily 
understood machinery of law to the landlord to 
realise his dues and to oppress the too indepen- 
deni, tenant. 

This alien government which demanded all 
sorts of sacrifices was also the maintainor of 
the Police, which has invariably enjoyed an un¬ 
enviable reputation for oppression and bribery. 
The time was yet to come when this its agent 
would earn a still more unsavoury* reputation 
for lathi charges on harmless men, women and 
even children, who, in ways not quite clejy to 
the ordinary peasant, were fighting the cause 
of India awl promising a heaven on earth to 
the poor man, irrespective of caste and creed. 

Sir Naravan Chandavarkar, who never 
identified himself with extremism, has some 
interesting things to say about, his experience 
as the Prime Minister of an Indian State. FD 
tells us that, like Haroun Alraschid. he used to 
go out incognito and to talk with the villagers 
in order to ascertain their views. According to 
him, one sffich villager, a native of Indore, said : 

‘‘In British India the people feel the Collector all 
the time, while in my stale the land-tax is paid twice a 
year, and though the tax-gatherer exacts bribes, he is 
soon gone, and nothing more is heard of Government 
for the rest, of the year. In British India, civil officers 
are forever passing around the district, and the natives, 
wishing to stand in with them, have to furnish them 
with food and lodgings and horses.” 

Prof. C. H. Van Tyne, who visited India 
shortly after the introduction of dyarchy and, 
during the major part of the time spent, in our 
country, enjoyed the hospitality of British offi¬ 
cials from the Viceroy down to district officers, 
on page 80 of his India in Ferment repeats the 
same story: 

“ A collector of long experience in British India 
told me of an official tour he took in a native slate, 
neighbouring his own district. He was met by a lot of 
tatterdemalion soldi ere, with gay uniforms, in rags, and 
carrying swords. They escorted him with comic cere¬ 
mony. He found oppression, wretched sanitary condi¬ 
tions, individuals persecuted by underpaid agents of 


the Prince, who had to make up their salaries by bleed¬ 
ing the subjects, but nevertheless he thought that the 
average individual led a much more happy existence, 
unperturbed by official visits—the jolly, careless life 
which they preferred. He confessed that the Indians in 
British India are annoyed by constant visits and,requi¬ 
sitions for food and horses and sundry other things. 
One agent compels vaccination, another forces treatment 
of cattle for rinderpest, another gets all the children 
together to see if all are at school. With best inten¬ 
tions. the people in British India are overgoverned, he 
feared.” 

To the man who tries to take a detached 
view of things, the only inference one can draw 
from the two statements, one from a life-long 
Moderate and the other from a non-Indian, is 
that what the British official may, from his 
point of view, regard as honest efforts to help 
the masses, is often viewed by them in the light, 
more or less, of inflictions. Then again, the 
subordinate officers who visit rural areas either 
alone or in the company of their superiors are, 
if anything, looked on in even a worse light. 
The masses expect all kinds of favours from 
these their own countrymen and when they are 
not received, they arc found fault with. We 
have also to remember that, if what is stated 
above is true, the visits of touring officers, at 
least now ami then, impose hardships, into the 
details of which it is not proposed to enter here. 

More than that, the discontent due to these 
visits gives rise to vague feelings of antagonism 
against the. administration represented by the 
officials. It is blamed because its agents do not 
always act like “ ina bap” (parents), and, true 
to human nature, there is talk of the good old 
days when the native Rajahs or Nawabs ruled 
or when Sirkar was not what it is to-day. 

It is admitted that this is a totally wrong 
view, but we have to take into account facts as 
we find them and to try to ascertain what bearing 
they have on the mass opinion on Government. 
Ignorant and full of prejudices and therefore 
incapable of making anything like a correct 
estimate of facts and of drawing the right con¬ 
clusions from them, it is wrong, the present 
writer contends, to ascribe to the masses any 
very excessive degree of love for Government. 

And yet it was contended by a majority of 
British officials that the response made by India 
to the demand for sacrifices to help Britain was 
due to the recognition by the masses of the 
benefits of British rule. 

On Page 27 of his Dilemma in India, Sir 
Reginald Craddock has given a summary of the 
many benefits India has derived from her 
connection with Britain in the following terms : 

“ Probably a hundred million of the total present 
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population of India would never have existed at all if 
British rule had not come in to close down wars, suppress 
crime, relieve famines, construct irrigation works, make 
railways, fight epidemics, supply waterworks and thus 
open the way for better health and for investment of 
capital in larger industry." 

But there have been a few Britons who have 
had the courage to give expression to a contrary 
and, the present writer maintains, a more correct 
view. He will content himself with quoting 
a few sentences from The English in India 
(p. 162), written by Sir John Marriott, some¬ 
time Member of Parliament, veteran educationist, 
public man and author of numerous books on 
contemporary history, sociology, politics and 
economics. He says : 

“ Those blessings had not evoked a vestige of grati¬ 
tude among the recipients. ‘ Good government ’ is 
indeed much less appreciated than Englishmen like to 
believe. Oriental conservatism is averse from change, 
even if it be demonstrably a change for the better. This 
is a truism which the British mind has always found it 
difficult to grasp.” 

Sir John Strachcy was on absolutely safe 
ground when on page 495 of his India : Its 
Administration and Progress he was honest and 
frank enough to admit that 

“the fact remains that there never was a country, and 
never will be, in which the government of foreigners 
is really popular.” 

' Once we accept the correctness pf this view, 
we are driven to the position that loyalty either 
to the King-Emperor or to Government did not 
play any very large part in either keeping our 
masses quiet or in inducing them to participate 
in India’s war effort. 

Loyalty and Justice 

Sir Reginald Craddock, who, during his 
service in India for nearly four decades, had 
acted as the Governor of two Provinces and 
who, moreover, had been a member of the Execu¬ 
tive Council of the Viceroy, on page 154 of his 
Dilemma in India, has told us, that the “ outburst 
of loyalty was the greatest tribute to the belief 
in the impartial justice and stability of British 
rule.” Continuing he has observed that these 
factors explain "why • 

“ the princes and chiefs, the great landowners and the 
commercial magnates vied together with offers of 
service and loyal demonstration.” 

It is admitted that in addition to other 
motives already referred to r the well-to-do class¬ 
es did have the conviction that somehow Britain 
would emerge triumphant in the war then raging 
and that this feeling undoubtedly strengthened 
their loyalty. So far as the question of justice 


is concerned, the well-to-do were equally ready 
to admit the great improvements in its adminis¬ 
tration brought about in India under the British 
Government. 

There is, however, some doubt whether these 
two factors had any influence with the masses in 
either keeping them quiet when the war was 
going against Britain or in bringing them in 
their lakhs into the army as a satisfactoiy 
method of demonstrating their loyalty to the 
British Raj. No doubt they believed in its 
stability and that, when once in the army, this 
proved an incentive to valiant fighting. We are, 
however, on more debatable ground when we 
say that gratitude for the impartial administra¬ 
tion of justice in law-courts established by the 
British Government was, to any large extent, 
responsible for the manifestations of loyalty 
referred to previously. 

So far as the administration of what may 
be called criminal justice is concerned, it is ad¬ 
mitted that it is not characterised by the same 
delay which is almost always associated with 
tuc administration of civil justice. But here 
the underlings of the police play so large a part 
,and very often the advantage they take of their 
position specially where the part ies concerned arc 
poor and ignorant is of so scandalous a nature, 
that those familiar with Indian conditions will 
agree with the writer when he says that grati¬ 
tude for the justice that is secured in a majority 
of cases is very largely tempered by the bitter¬ 
ness left behind on account of the methods and 
the agency through which it is obtained. 

The bitterness to which reference is made 
here springs from the feeling that the all- 
powerful Sirkar has very definitely failed in its 
duty to give adequate protection to its subjects 
against its own agents. It is for the reader to 
judge whether this is at all conducive to the 
emergence of any feelings of loyalty to 
Government and if so to what extent. 

Coming to the administration of civil justice, 
we are aware that its procedure is too technical 
and intricate for the ignorant man to understand. 
The machinery •for giving relief is elaborate and 
very expensive. It was a veteran English mem¬ 
ber of the Indian Civil Sendee, Sir Lepel Griffin, f 
who observed more than sixty years ago that 

“The courts are often more mysterious to an Indian 
peasant than the maze at Hampton Court to an 
uninstructed visitor.” 

Sir John Strachey in his remarks on the 
Indian judicial system referred to its many 
defects and in that connection observed that 
the courts 
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■' are too expensive. Heavy stamp duties still exist; they 
were originally imposed partly as a means of obtaining 
revenue to meet the expenses of the courts, and partly 
under the unfortunate notion, not yet altogthcr exploded, 
that needless litigation is encouraged by making 
recourse to the courts cheap and easy.” 

It has also to be remembered that the stamp 
duties have been increased since the time Sir 
John Strachey wrote the above lines. Along with 
stamp duties, there are other incidental expenses 
without which litigation is practically impossible 
and also the fees which have to be paid to 
lawyers. 

The present waiter knows from his personal 
experience that many a poor man prefers to 
suffer oppression rather than seek the protection 
of law for fear of losing his all and then failing 
to obtain justice, which is often the case when 
the opposite party is in a position to appeal 
from one court to another till the poor man 
fighting him is ruined and is compelled to agree 
to the terms dictated to him. As for those who 
are taken to court as defendants, their position 
is also equally unenviable. 

From all these facts, the only inference »ne 
can draw is that though Government has 
provided the necessary machinery for the ad¬ 
ministration of impartial justice, it is so 
cumberous and expensive that, more often than 
not, it is used by the rich and the unscrupulous 
to oppress the poor. As this is done within 
strictly legal limits, the result is that the poor 
man lias no remedy. It is extremely doubtful 
whether loyalty flowing from this particular 
reason can be expected from people who have 
had a taste of the working of the legal machinery 
in. India. 

Coming to the question of the impartiality 
of the justice administered, no one doubts that 
the law-courts established by Government have, 
on the whole, enabled the poorest of the poor 
to obtain justice as against the rich oppressor. 
No fair-minded Indian will deny that the find¬ 
ings of judicial authorities are no longer 
conditioned by wdiims and that this is specially 
true of British India. * 

It is, however, extremely doubtful whether 
the poor sepoy who always comes from the 
masses and who was fighting the German or the 
Turk was willing to lav dovm his life because 
he felt that this was the only way to demonstrate 
his gratitude to Government for giving him 
law-courts where he was sure of obtaining 
justice, always provided that he could bear the 
expenses necessary to secure it. 

It is true that poor people of this class do 


occasionally seek the protection of law in order 
to defend their interests. But two things have 
to be proved before we can assume that grati¬ 
tude for impartial justice was the compelling 
factor in inspiring loyalty. The first of these is 
that impartial justice is obtainable by the 
poorest if not in every at least in a very large 
majority of cases. The second is that a majority 
of those who felt in this way had either them¬ 
selves experienced this type of benefit or thfit 
at least people near and dear to them had done 
so. These, as every one must admit, are matters 
on which there can be honest difference of 
opinion, for very often the oppressor backed 
by money win^ the day and it is not every man 
who enjoys the benefits of impartial justice 
either himself or through his immediate relatives. 

One thing more has to be mentioned. Law- 
courts have been established for- such a length 
of time and people have grown so familiar with 
them in the way of ordinary business, that it is 
questionable whether when litigants go there, 
pay down the stamp fees, the lawyers’ fees and 
the other expenses, legal and extra-legal, and 
after a fairly long period spent in litigation are 
at last able to secure justice, they feel any 
particular gratitude towards Government which 
is responsible for their establishment. 

What is more natural is for such people to 
entertain the idea that they have paid for the 
services rendered and the credit for obtaining 
justice more often than not goes, not to the 
judge who has administered it and through him 
to Government which has created the machinery 
for obtaining it, but to the lawyer for his 
fancied or real clever handling of the suit 
entrusted to his care. 

The Demand of tiie Masses 

It has always been held by British officials 
that the masses have no political aspirations 
and that what they look for from Government 
is an improvement in their economic, condition. 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer was voicing this opinion 
when, in his memoirs, India : As I Knew It, p. 
372, he said : 

“ 99 per cent, of the people do not care a brass 
farthing for the forms of government.” 

He then goes on to state what he considers 
to be the things which they desire from their 
rulers and in that connection observes : 

“What they do desire is pro'ection of life and 
property, light taxation, a minimum of interference 
from subordinate officials, impartial und speedy justice, 
increasing facilities for medical relief, communications 
and elementary education, measures to secure and 
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improve agriculture and avert scarcity, and in general 
an honest and efficient administration." 

There cannot be any doubt that so far Sir 
Michael is quite correct and that what he has 
said is indeed true. It is also admitted that the 
British administration, according to its own 
lights, has made an honest effort to benefit 
India’s masses. The fact, however, remains that 
on account of the vast area and the equally vast 
population of our motherland, the improvements 
effected through its exertions have been so 
meagre as almost, if not altogether, to escape 
the attention of any but the student, of public 
affairs. 

The very important fact overlooked here 
is that the progress made in sudh directions as 
the ensuring of speedy justice, the easy availabi¬ 
lity of medical relief, improvements in commu¬ 
nications and the extension of elementary 
education has been so slow, the burdens imposed 
on the masses in the shape of land revenue, 
irrigation cesses, salt tax, increased postal, pas¬ 
senger and freight rates have, taking into account 
the poverty of rural India, been so heavy, the 
interference from subordinate or petty officials 
in some cases so vexatious, that the masses could 
not be expected to have such very great, affect ion 
for the British administration as to make them 
rush into the army in their lakhs, one of the 
very obvious ways of demonstrating their loyal¬ 
ty, so that they might fight for the continuance 
of the system under which they were then 
living. 

In this connection we might, call to mind 
the very high wages offered by the Military 
Department to recruits to the Labour Corps, 
the extreme difficulty experienced in securing 
adequate numbers and, most significant of all, 
the fact that Government, in the language of 
Sir Reginald Craddock, was “ obliged to draw 
on the jails for Jail Corps for Mesopotamia ” 
{The Dilemma in India, p. 164). 

It is therefore clear that if the masses failed 
to realise the value of the services rendered to 
them by the British administration and if, as a' 
consequence, they felt no gratitude to it, their 
loyalty, if they entertained such a feeling at 
all, could not have been due to this reason. 
Perhaps it, is not quite incorrect to suggest that 
their attitude towards the British administration 
was, more or less, one of apathy or indifference 
occasionally tempered by a vague sense of 
grievance whenever the pinch of war was felt 
by them. While there was never any overt 
hostility manifested by the masses, it is also 
equally true that, taken as a whole, they were 


never stirred to their very depths by any sponta¬ 
neous desire to assist the war effort of the 
British Government. 

Ultimate Tests of Loyalty 

As a student and an observer who prefers 
looking at all problems from as detached a 
point of view as lies in his power, it has always 
seemed to the present writer that, with all the 
large and strenuous claims advanced by British 
officials that they have invariably been the 
friends of the masses and have always defended 
their interests against the exploiting sections of 
their own countrymen, and let us admit that, there 
is a great deal of truth in such claims, it is one 
of the tragedies of alien rule, such as that of the 
British Government, that, however honest and 
well-meaning its intentions and however bene¬ 
ficent its activities, necessarily limited by the 
facilities available, it is always criticised be¬ 
cause it has not been able to do more and very 
often its motives are misunderstood and, 
intentionally or otherwise, misinterpreted. Oper¬ 
ating through human and therefore fallible 
agfcnts who occasionally talk and act indiscreetly, 
the sins of the officials are visited on the system 
of administration which employs them and with 
which they are identified. Further, an alien 
government as such is incapable of inspiring that 
genuine enthusiasm and that rare loyalty which 
an indigenous, popular government based on the 
suffrage of the people themselves, provided it is 
not lamentably inefficient, can always command. 

The sjiontaneity and the universality with 
which the masses responded to <he call of 
Mahatma Gandhi during the Non-Oo-o|>eratum 
and the Civil Disobedience movements, though 
fully aware of their illegality and the pains and 
penalties which would follow if they participated 
in them, reveal what loyalty to a cause which 
is regarded as one’s own really means. When 
wc compare the response made by the masses to 
the repeated and insistent calls for recruits made 
by Government during the last war with the 
way it) which, they met the challenge to physical 
suffering, pecuniary loss and self-sacrifice put 
forward by Mahatma Gandhi, we cannot but 
draw the conclusion that if the latter is to bfe 
regarded as a genuine manifestation of loyalty, 
the former can, by no stretch of the imagination, 
be regarded as one coming under the' same 
category. 

If it is argued that in spite of what has been 
stated above, the masses did entertain feelings 
of loyalty for the British Government which 
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they demonstrated by joining the colours in large 
numbers, the answer would be that they did 
so mainly because of other and different 
considerations. 

The principal among these, the present 
writer maintains, was their poverty. This 
opinion is strengthened by the fact that 
Government felt the necessity of offering increas¬ 
ingly attractive pecuniary inducements to 


overcome the natural reluctance of men who 
could not and, as a matter of fact, did not relish 
the idea of dying in defence of an administra¬ 
tion and a system of government for which they 
did not entertain any very excessive love. There 
was also, at least here and there, the question 
of the application of pressure to which some 
reference lias been made elsewhere. 

{To be continued) 


RAI BAHADUR RAMAPRASAD CHANDA 

By NlRADBANDllU SANYAL, m.a., b.l. 
Curator, Varendra Research, Society’s Museum, Rajshahi 


Rai Bahadur llamaprasad Chanda, B.A., 
F.R.A.S.B., son of Kali Prasad Chanda, was 
born at Sridharkhola, in the district of Dacca, 
on the loth August, 1873. After obtaining the 
B.A. degree of the Calcutta University in 1890 ^ 
from the Duff College of Calcutta, lie began 
his career as a school master first in a few non- 
(lovernment institutions of Bengal and 1J.P., 
and then in the Hindu School of Calcutta, 
whence he came over to the Rajshahi Collegiate 
School. 

In his leisure hours, he devoted himself to 
the study of Indian Antiquity and Anthropology, 
and occasionally contributed learned papers to 
Oriental (Teriodicals. Chapters I and II of his 
later well-known publication, the Indo-Aryan 
Races, were the out-growth of two of these early 
papers, published in the East and Went of 
Bombay in 1905 and 1907. 

In the second session of the Bengal Literary 
Conference, held at Rajshahi in 1909, he was 
introduced to Kumar Sarat Kumar Ray, M.A., 
M.R.A.S. of Dighapatiya, who, on behalf of the 
organisers of the Conference, requested him to 
undertake the preparation of a work on the 
origin of the Bengali people, and he readily 
agreed. In the next session of the Conference, 
held at Bhagalpur, he read a paper on the work 
entrusted to him done during the year. He also 
accompanied Kumar Sarat Kumar Ray and 
Mr. Aksimy Kumar Maitra (later C.I.E.) in a 
visit to the antiquarian remains in the vicinity 
of Bhagalpur. They were greatly impressed 
with the antiquities they saw, and, on their 
return, organised a party in April, 1910, to 


explore a few ancient sites in the neighbourhood 
of Rajshahi. In this first trip, they collected 
no less than* 32 pieces of sculpture, including 
the noble life-size statue of Parvatl from 
Mandoil, now exhibited in the Varendra 
Research Museum. 

Mr. Clmnda persuaded Kumar Sarat Kumar 
Ray to arrange for the preservation of these 
sculptures at Rajshahi, in the hope that a centre 
of Archaeological Research might eventually be 
created there. This small collection formed the 
nucleus of the present Varendra Research 
Museum of Rajshahi, which thus owes its incep¬ 
tion to the foresight and resoluteness of Mr. 
Ramaprasad Chanda. 

Emboldened by the first success, the party 
ventured to undertake a second tour, in the 
following June, to explore the Archaeological 
remains about the borders of the Rajshahi and 
tlie Bogra districts. In course of this tour, the 
‘ illustrious trio,’ Kumar Sarat Kumar Ray, 
Aksimy Kumar Maitra and Ramaprasad 
Chanda, conceived the idea of organising a new 
Research Society, which was formally inaugura¬ 
ted, in the following September, as the Varendra 
Research Society. Kumar Sarat Kumar Ray 
became the President of the Society, Mr. 
Akshay Kumar Maitra, the Director and Mr. 
Ramaprasad Chanda, the first Honorary 
Secretary. Kumar Sarat Kumar Ray contri¬ 
buted Rs. 200/- per month towards tlie general 
expenses of the Society, till 1917, when the 
Government of Bengal san tioned a recurring 
grant of Rs. 100/- per month for the upkeep of 
the collection. Since then, Kumar Bahadur’s 
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contribution was reduced to Rs. 50/- per month 
and was continued to be paid for several years, 
till the Society could support itself from other 
resources. 

Year after year, the three organisers of 
the Society undertook tours of systematic 
exploration in different parts of Varendra 
(North Bengal) and succeeded in building up a 
valuable collection of archaeological treasures, 
which were housed in 1919 in a magnificent 
museum building, erected by Kumar Sarat 
Kumar Ray for the Society. Of the publica¬ 
tions promised by the Society, Mr. Chanda 
compiled the first of the series, Gauda-r&jamdla, 
Part I, a small volume, in Bengali, dealing with 
the political history of Bengal during the Hindu 
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period. This and the Society’s second publica- 
eation, Gavda-lekhamala Part I, by Mr. Akshay 
Kumar Maitra, both appeared in 1912, and 
were welcomed by the literary public of Bengal 
with a chorus of praise. Mr. Chanda’s well- 
known work, the Indo-Aryan Races, appeared in 
1916 and was highly appreciated by eminent 
scholars. 

Encouraged by the success of explorations 
on the surface, the Society soon ventured to 
undertake excavations of ancient mounds, which 
however required technical experience. In 


response to the Society’s representation, Sir John 
Marshall, then Director-General of Archaeology 
in India, very kindly agreed to take in Mr. 
Chanda as an Archaeological scholar in his 
Department in 1917 to give him the necessary 
training in excavation work. During this 
appointment, Mr. Chanda compiled a Catalogue 
of the Museum of Archaeology at Ranchi, Bhopal 
State , in collaboration with Maulvi Muhammad 
Hamid and Pandit Ramclnindra Kak. He also 
contributed two valuable monographs to the 
series of “ Memoirs of the Archaeological 
Survey of India.” These wore his Dates of the 
Votive Inscriptions on the Stupa at Sanchi 
(Memoir No. 1) and his Archaeology and 
Vaishnava Tradition (Memoir No. 5). 

In course of the training, Sir John Marshall 
proposed that Mr. Chanda should be appointed 
an Assistant Superintendent of Archaeology and 
placed in charge of the Rajshahi Museum. The 
Scheme did not. however find acceptance, with the 
Government of Bengal and had therefore to be 
abandonee!. On his return from the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey, Mr. Chanda had a few 
misfortunes in his family and desired therefore 
to leave Bajshuhi. Mow much the Varendra 
Research Society is indebted to him will be 
appreciated to some extent from the following 
observations of Kumar Sarat Kumar Ray in a 
Presidential address, delivered to the Society, 
in its Annual General Meeting, held on the 27th 
July, 1927 : 

" For myself 1 r.sn say, that but for his assurance 
of co-operation 1 would rnner have agreed to incur the 
heavy expenditure that the maintenance of thin institu¬ 
tion in its earlier si.-igi- and the erection this building 
involved, and would have never personally undertaken 
the troubles that tin explorations of sites and collection 
of antiquities for over a decade entailed.” 

Thanks to the kind offices of Sir Asutosh 
Mukherjee, Mr. Chanda was appointed a 
lecturer in the subject of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture in the Department of 
Post-Graduate Studies of the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity in 1919. When the new Department of 
Anthropology was started, Mr. Chanda became 
the Head of 'that Department. 

But his experience at Raljshahi soon called 
him to the service of the premier museum of 
India. On the 23rd May, 1921, he was appointed 
Superintendent of the Archaeological Section of 
the Indian Museum, to be in exclusive charge of 
this extensive and important collection. During 
the tenure of this office, in addition to his duties 
at the Museum including the rearrangement and 
development of the collection, he contributed the 
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following monographs to the Memoirs of the 
Archaeological Survey of India : 

(1) " The Beginnings of Art, in Eastern India with 
special reference to sculptures in the Indian Museum ” 
(No. 30). 

(2) "The Indus Valley i.i the Vedic period” (No. 31). 

(3) “Survival of the Pre-historie Civilisation of the 
Indus Valley ” (No. 41). 

(4) “Exploration in Orissa” (No. 44). 

The value of these works is based on his 
thorough and critical knowledge of original texts 
and monuments. They are of particular im¬ 
portance because of his attempt to co-ordinate 
archaeological data with ancient literary 
evidence. 

The number of articles contributed by him 
to the Annual Reports of the Archaeological 
Survey of India and other periodicals during this 
period is also by no means small. 

A few' may be mentioned here to indicate 
their variety : 

(1) "The Visvantara Jataka at Bharhut ’’—Annual 

Report of Ike Archeological Survey of India, 1921-22, 
pp. 143-144. * 

(2) " The Mathura School of Sculpture ''—Annual 

Report, of the Arcka’-olvyical Survey of India, 1922-23, 
pp. 101-170. * 

(3) “The Lingaraja or Great temple at Bhuvanes-< 

warn “. Annual Report of the Arehwolo//iad Survey of 

India. 1923-24, pp. 119-122. 

(4) " Notes from the Madala Punji—Muhammadan 
('ompiest of Orissa ’'—Journal of the. Bihar and Orissa 
Ri search Society, Vol. Xlll, pp. 10-27. 

(5) “Notes on the Ancient, Monuments of Mayur- 
bhanj ”•— Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, Vol. Xlll, pp. 131-36. 

(6) “The Svotambara and Digambara Images of 
t he Jaina#!’— Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey 
oi India. 1925-26, pp. 176-82. 

(7) “ Mtehymnitra and the Sunga Empire ”. Indian 

Historical-Quarterly, Vol. V, pp. 393-407 and 587-613. 

(8) “The Hair and the Ushuisa on the Head of 
Buddhas and Jainas ” —Indian Historical Quarterly, 
Vol. VII, pp. 667-73. 

(9) “ Excavations at Samath ’'--Annual Report of 
the' Archcrnlrigiral Survey of India, 1927-28, pp. 95-97. 

(10) “The Stigma of Snsanka—the murder of Ilaj- 
yavardliana Prabad, Vol. XXXI, 1932. 

He presided iu one session over the History 
Section of the Bengal Literary Conference. His 
small brochure entitled Marti- 0 Mandir (Cal¬ 
cutta, 1924), Avl'ich is of more tlufti usual interest, 
because of its many thought-provoking sugges¬ 
tions, was compiled iu Bengali on this occasion 
in connection with his Presidential address. 

On his arrival at Calcutta, he came also in 
close touch with the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. He became an ordinary member of the 
Society on the 1st September. 1920 and was 
elected an ordinary fellow on the 1st February, 
1922. He also joined the Council of the Society 
in 1921 as Anthropological Secretary and was 
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re-elected to the same office in 1922, 1923, 1936 
and 1937. 

In recognition of his scholarly attainments, 
the distinction of ' Rai Bahadur ’ was conferred 
on him in 1925. He retired from the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey of India in 1932. But although 
he had been suffering from heavy blood-pressure 
for some time, he continued his studies with 
unremitting zeal. He was elected a sectional 
President in a Session of the All-India Oriental 
Conference, but he could not attend the gather¬ 
ing for reasons of health. 

In spite of this bad health, he crossed over 
to England and read a paper at the World 
Anthropological Conference held in London in 
1934. In a visit to the galleries of the British 
Museum, his enthusiasm was stirred by a collec¬ 
tion of well-preserved mediaeval sculptures in 
store, from different parts of Northern India, 
which had been determined to be weeded out 
in the rearrangement of the galleries of Oriental 
Religions. Rai Bahadur Chanda was, however, 
so impressed with the importance of the collec¬ 
tion that he volunteered to devote a monograph 
to it and assist the authorities of the museum 
in their task of revision. 

The outcome of his labours in this connec¬ 
tion was a small volume entitled Mediaeval 
Indian Sculpture in the British Museum (London, 
1936). In appreciation of this work, Mr. R. L. 
Hobson, C. B., Keeper of the Department of 
Oriental Antiquities and of Ethnography, British 
Museum, wrote in the Introduction to the Book : 

’■ The full explanations given of the various motives 
will be widely welcomed. The subjects depicted in the 
sculpture reliefs are so complex that without some 
instruction in their meaning the spectator is liable to be 
robbed of part of bis pleasure by sheer bewilderment. 
When he understands the incidents depicted, as he will 
do after reading the stories told by the Rai Bahadur, 
he will be able to enjoy whole-heartedly the singular 
beauty of the Indian sculptor’s work and to appreciate 
the enthusiasm which inspired this monograph.” 

On his return from England, he was invited 
to lend his patronage to the Divya movement. 
He presided over one of the celebrations and 
contributed the following papers in this 
connection : 

(1) ‘‘Election of two of the Early Kings 
of Bengal ”— The. Modern Review, Vol. LVII, 
1935, pp. 347-351, and (2) “ Divya Prasanga ” 
—Mahishya Sanitj, Vol. XXIX. 

About the middle of May last, he paid a 
visit to Allahabad. There he fell a victim to 
Angina Pectoris and passed away peacefully 
on the 28th May. Thus ended a noble career 
given exclusively to study and research. May 
his soul rest in peace !, • 



LARGE-SCALE FARMING AND RURAL PROSPERITY 

By SANTI PR1YA BOSE 


Principal, Daulatpur 

It is a well known fact that the agricultural 
population of India is extremely poor. The 
majority of agriculturists are peasant farmers 
who eke out a living from their incredibly small 
holdings with great difficulty. Many authorities 
have made attempts to find out the annual 
income of peasant families. The results obtained 
give one an insight into the living conditions of 
a vast population of this country. Statistics 
are difficult to obtain in India and the estimates 
made of per capita income of the whole popula¬ 
tion are consequently rough estimates. But 
they do give an idea as to the extent of poverty 
of the people. The average annual income was 
estimated at Rs. 27/- and Its. 30/- in 1880 and 
1901 respectively. In 1911 the figure was worked 
out to be Rs. 50/- by the same method although 
a more elaborate method gave the figure of 
Rs. 80/-. In 1921 the average income per head 
in Madras Presidency was Rs. 100/-. Mann 
and Kanitkar’s enquiry gave the figure at Rs. 
33/12/- in a Deccan village in 1917 and the 
Census Superintendent of the Bombay Presidency 
who conducted an enquiry (1921) found that the 
common level of per capita income in rural 
localities was Rs. 75/-. 1 2 

In recent years good deal of material have 
become available through intensive first-hand 
studies. The Punjab Board of Economic 
Enquiry published data giving annual per capita 
income of four tenant-cultivators in the Lyallpur 
district. The figures varied between Rs. 31/12/3 
and Rs. 63/5/7 and the average of the four 
families was Rs. 46/1/3.- The Institute of 
Rural Reconstruction carried out a stirvev for 
3 years from 1934-37 and it was found that the 
average annual incomes per family of 48 culti¬ 
vators spread all over the district of Birbbum 
were Rs. 100/-, Rs. 160/6/5 and Rs. 182/14/8 
in the three successive years. 3 

The figures quoted indicate an appalling 
poverty of the rural population The estimates 

1. Rural Economy oj India by R. K. Mukhcrjce. 

2. Family Budget !#, 1932-23, oj Four Tenant-Cultiva¬ 
tors by Sardar Kartar Singh. 

3. See Report on the Cost of Production of Crops 

in the Principal Sugarcane and Cotton Tracts in India, 

\ ol. VI, Imperial Cfuncil of Agricultural Research. 


Agricultural Institute 

made by various authorities may not agree but 
all investigations, either intensive village survey 
or computation by other methods do point to 
one fact, that is, the income per capita is too 
low to keep the people in comfort. 

The income per capita in 1914 of some of the 
countries of the world are given below for 
comparison : 4 

U. S. A. £72, United Kingdom £50, Australia £51. 
Canada £40. France £718. Germany £30, Italy £23, Spain 
£11. Japan £G and India £3. 

11 

Now, the incredibly low standard of living 
of the rural population is due to the fact that 
the standard of cultivation of our country is 
extremely poor. It lias not progressed to the 
sanift extent as it. has done in other countries. 
.In order to improve the economic condition of 
the people it is necessary that the obsolete agri¬ 
cultural practices should be discarded. It should 
be made more scientific so that production from 
the land may be increased, and thus the standard 
of life may be improved. Attempts have been 
made by the various provincial agricultural 
departments to help the cultivators to increase 
their yields of crops. It is held that, the 
economic condition of the ryot can by bettered 
by giving him an increased income from sale 
of crops. The factors that are capable of improv¬ 
ing the yield of crops are 5 : (1) Better varieties 
of crops (2) Better control of pests and diseases 

(3) Better control of water supply for crops 

(4) Prevention of soil erosion (5) Better use of 
manures and fertilisers (61 Better implements 
and cultivations (7) Better systems of cropping, 
in particular better rotations and the use of 
more fodder crops with the view of obtaining 
more farmyard' manure. All the above prob¬ 
lems have been tackled and considerable pro¬ 
gress has been made in improving varieties of 
crops and introducing better systems of cultiva¬ 
tion. Thus it is estimated that 80% of the 
acreage of sugarcane is under improved varieties. 

4. The Wealth and Income oj the Chief Powers by 
Sir Josiah Stamp. 

5. Report on the Work of the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research in applying Science to Crop 
Production in India : Sir John Russell. 
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The corresponding figures for jute, wheat, cotton 
and rice are 50%, 20-6%, 19-2% and 4-3%.* 
Insect pests and fungous diseases cause great 
loss to farmers. Good deal of research work 
has been done in evolving resistant varieties 
as well as for control of plant diseases by other 
means. Large tracts of land formerly lying 
waste have been brought under cultivation in 
North-Western India by construction of irriga¬ 
tion canals and attempts have been made to 
prevent damage through soil erosion in many 
parts of the country. Manures have been intro¬ 
duced and cultivators have been taught the 
application of manures for increasing crop yields. 
Methods of preparing artificial farm-yard manure 
from vegetable matter have been popularised. 7 
Better implements such as iorn mould board 
ploughs, sugarcane machinery and water lifts 
have been designed and sold by commercial 
firms. 

Ill 

For more than a quarter of a century defi¬ 
nite attempts have been made at improving 
Indian Agriculture." But in spite of all efforts 
the agriculturist’s income has not appreciably* 
increased. Me is still the poor man that he has 
always been. This is due to the fact that he 
cultivates a very small holding. Not only are 
the holdings extremely small but these are frag¬ 
mented and the plots are scattered over a wide 
area. Whatever improvement is effected in 
agricultural technique is offset by the disadvan¬ 
tages suffered owing to smallness of holdings and 
exeessi ve*f augmentation. 

The following figures will give an idea of 
the smallness of the agricultural holdings in some 
districts of Bengal : 



Cultivating 

Acreage 

Area 


Owners 

under 

Cultivated 


and Tenant 

Cultivation 

Per 


Cultivators 

(1931-32) 

Cultivator 

District 

(Census, 1931) 

Acres 

Acres 

Burdwan 

146,196 

575.900 

3-9 

Murshidabad 

128.198 

705,500 

5-5 

.1 1 ■■•■sore 

280.780 

704.000 

2-5 

Khulna 

206.111 

8391000 

4-0 

Dacca 

46S.974 

1,429.000 

3-0 

Mymensingh 

694.937 

2,283.400 

3-2 

Chittagong 

124.971 

673,100 

50 

Tippera 

436 932 

1,146,100 

2-6 

Bogra 

175,404 

511,400 

2-9 

Palma 

179.587 

394,700 

2-2 

6. Report on the Work 

of 1. C. A. R.: 

: Sir John 


Russell, p. 47. 

7. The Waste Products of Agriculture, Their Utili¬ 
zation as Humus : Howard and Wad. 

8. The Progress of Agricultural Science in India 
during the Past Twenty-five Years by W. Burns. A 


The total acreage under crops in Bengal is 
23,370,100 (1929-30) and there are 6,191,076 
cultivating owners and tenant cultivators accord¬ 
ing to the census of 1931. Therefore, the average 
size of an holding possessed by a cultivator is 
3-8 acres for the whole of Bengal. The holdings 
are not compact areas but consist of a large 
number of tiny plots. They have no resem¬ 
blance to the farms of Europe which consist of 
large fenced areas in one block. There are about 
10 million families that depend on agriculture 
for their living and as there are 23 million acres 
under cultivation the area cultivated per agri¬ 
cultural family comes to approximately 2-3 
acres. 

How small the holdings are in our country 
will be evident by making a comparison with 
the size of holdings in other countries. The size 
of the average farm of some countries is given 
below : 


England 

acres 

• .. 62-0. 

Cermany 

21 -5 

France 

20-25 

Denmark 

40-0 

Belgium 

14-5 

Holland 

26-0 

V. S. A. 

148-0 

Japan 

3-0 

China 

3-25 


It will be seen that except in Japan and 
China all the other countries have very large 
holdings. Agriculture in those two countries is 
in a poor condition and where agriculture is 
progressive as in the United States the holdings 
are exceptionally large. The same is true of 
Canada and Australia. 

IV 

We have seen that the holdings owned by 
the cultivators are too small. The area culti¬ 
vated is not sufficient for the maintenance of the 
family throughout the year. Debts are incurred 
very frequently as the expenses necessary for 
bare living cannot be met from the meagre in¬ 
comes. The agricultural indebtedness of the 
entire province of Bengal has been calculated 
at Rs. 100 crores and the- average debt per agri¬ 
cultural family at Rs. 160. If it is desired to 
improve the economic condition of the agricul¬ 
turist, then the first condition that must be 
fulfilled is that he must have more land. Other¬ 
wise he will not be able to increase his income 
to any great extent and extricate himself from 
the present position. 

Short Survey of the Work, Achievements and Needs of 
the Bengal Agricultural Department, published by the 
Bengal Agricultural Department (1937). 

4 
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The excessive fragmentation of holdings 
makes efficient agriculture impossible. The 
cultivator loses a good deal of time and labour 
in travelling from one field to another as these 
fields are usually situated miles apart. Much 
land is wasted in putting up unnecessary 
boundary lines and the cost of cultivation rises 
with the extent of fragmentation. The irregular 
plots make efficient cultivation difficult and 
transport of harvest presents an almost unsur- 
mountable difficulty. The cultivator cannot make 
any permanent improvement on his holding. 
The evils arising out of fragmentation are well 
known and various attempts have been made 
at consolidation. In the Punjab the co-operative 
department has formed societies for this purpose. 
If some cultivators desire to have their holdings 
consolidated voluntarily, they form into a co¬ 
operative society and exchange their plots and 
thus they reduce the small scattered plots into 
a few large blocks. This work was started in 
1921 and in 6 years 314 villages were dealt with. 
The total area readjusted was less than one lac 
acres. The progress, therefore, was very slow. 
Indeed it is very doubtful whether this work of 
consolidation can ever achieve much except 
through legislation. The U. 8. 8. R. which 
before 1919 was a country of small peasant 
farmers has changed over in the course of a 
few years from small to large-scale fanning. 
The initiative was taken by the State and in 
spite of certain resistance the farms were broken 
up and converted into large-scale farms. 
Attempts have, been made to solve this problem 
in many European countries. In Austria, 
Norway, Sweden and Finland if a certain pro¬ 
portion of the farmers of a locality demand a 
readjustment of their plots, the State takes up 
the work and consolidation is carried out. In 
Japan if half the land-owners demand it in an 
area, the other half are compelled to agree. In 
the district of Nadia a co-operative society has 
been formed for the sole purpose of pooling of 
a number of holdings and thus converting them 
into one large farm. It is now recognised by all 
competent authorities that large farms are more 
efficiently run than small farms. The smallest 
unit of agricultural production in our country 
consists of 5 acres of land, a plough and a pair 
of bullocks. In many cases the holdings are. 
even too small to make the maximum utilisation 
of a pair of bullocks. Where the size of an 
holding is not an exact multiple of 5 acres, there 
is wastage of bullock power. This wastage can 
be eliminated with the increase in the size of the 


farm. Permanent improvements such as irriga¬ 
tion works, drains, roads can be made. Super¬ 
vision will be comparatively easy and large 
farms will be able to take advantage of trained 
men as well as of scientific improvements that, 
are constantly being made. 

VI 

The chief advantage that is derived from a 
change over from small to large-scale farming 
is that it makes possible the use of labour 
saving machinery. The criterion of agricultural 
improvement is not only the yield per acre, but 
also the acreage that one person can manage. 

At the present state of development of our 
agriculture the area cultivated per person is very 
small. Most of the farm work is done by human 
labour and bullock labour. The mere change 
over from small to large farms will not be of 
much value unless the large farms are mechanis¬ 
ed. The bullock economy should be changed 
over to tractor economy and the work that is 
done by hufnan labour and bullock labour should 
be done by machinery. Labour-saving machin¬ 
ery should be introduced as much as agricultural 
. conditions allow. In our country we employ too 
much labour and too little machine. Thus it 
has been calculated that the value of implements 
of an average farm in Bengal comes to R s - 0/4/-.'* 
This is equivalent to about Re. 1/9/- per acre. 
The corresponding figure in America was $ 1 -44 
in 1910. 10 

In order to improve the economic condition 
of the agricultuhist the position with regard 
to the employment of labour ai\d capital 
on land should be reversed. Labour should be 
reduced and capital should be increased so that 
even if the yield per acre does not improve the 
production per capita will increase with a conse¬ 
quent rise in the standard of living. 

How mechanisation of agricultural produc¬ 
tion and use of machine in place of human labour 
leads to an improvement in the economic condi¬ 
tion of the farmer can best be seen by the 
consideration of an example. 

Area 100 acres 

Number of men working 10 ' 

Yield of Wheat 100x 20=2,000 mds. 

Value 2,000 mds. @ 3/-=Rs. 6,0007- 

Cost of Production 1/4/- per md.x2,000 mds.=2 t 50O/- 
Profit 3,5007- 

Labour earned @ 5/4/- per acre 5257- 

Total Rs. 4,025/- 

Income per person 402/8/- 

9. The Man Behind the Plough by Aziaul Huqne. 

10. Agricultural Economics by Taylor. 
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B 

Area 100 acres 

Number of men working 1 

Yield of Wheat 100x20=2.000 mds. 

Value 2,000 mds. @ 3/-=Rs. 6,000/- 

Cost. of Production 2/4/- per md.x2.000 mds.=4,500/- 
Profit 1,500/- 

I/abour earned @ 5/4/- per acre Nil 

Total 1,600/- 

Income per person 1,500/- 

A and B are two wheat farms. A is worked 
by bullocks and B is mechanised so that whereas 
10 men arc required for the former 1 man 
suffices for the latter. It is assumed in the above 
example that the yield of wheat per acre is the 
same in both farms for the sake of simplicity 
although it has been found by experiment that 
tractor-ploughed land gives a higher yield. 1 ’ 
Both the farms sell wheat in the same market 
at Its. 3/- per md. and the cost of production 
of farm A is taken at Re. 1/4/- per md. and 
Its. 2/4/- in B. The cost of labour required for 
growing one acre of wheat has been taken at 
Rs. 5/4/- per acre. 12 The cost of production 
in a mechanised farm comes to 20s per quarter 
which is equivalent to about, Its. 2/4/- per md. ls 

It will appear that the cultivators working 
farm A earn Rs. 402/8/- each while farmer of 
B alone earns a profit of Rs. 1500/-. One man 
can manage a larger area than 100 acres so that 
the income of Rs. 1500/- can be increased further. 

VII 

The advantages of power-farming are many. 
A much better tilth can be obtained so that yields 
per acre are increased. An investigation into 
the possibilities of mechanical cultivation in 
India was made about 10 years ago and it was 
found that the tractor-ploughed land gave larger 
yields than bullock-ploughed land In the ease 
of groundnut the increase in outturn was 100%, 
for cotton the increase was 133% and wheat 
25%. 11 There are large tracts of land that are 
so infested with weeds as to have gone out of 
cultivation. These weeds can be successfully 
eradicated by tractor-ploughing and large areas 
of land, now lying fallow, can be brought under 

11. Mechanical Cultivation in India by C. P. G. 
Wade, p. 6. (Published by I. CJ. A. R.). 

12. The figures for yield, market price, cost of pro¬ 
duction in A, labour required pet acre have been taken 
from Studies in the: Cost of Production of Crops in the 
Punjab by Kartar Singh. (Published by the Punjab 
Board of Economy Enquiry). 

13. Agricultural Machinery in Canada and the United 
Staten of America, p. 6. (Published by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries). 

14. Mechanical Cultivation in India by C. P. G. 

Wade. 


the plough. Tractor-ploughing also makes pos¬ 
sible the performance of timely operations. This 
is indispensable for good farming. 

The chief advantage however of power 
farming is that a large area can be managed 
per person. The acreages which modern tractors 
can manage are surprisingly large. The follow¬ 
ing table will show the area that a tractor with 
its necessary equipment comprising ploughs, 
cultivators, disc harrows, drill and combine can 
deal with : 15 


Size of Power Area 

it can operate 

Cost of Equipment. 

Unit 

Acres 

per acre 

3 Furrow Tractor 

800 

23s. Od. 

4 

1.100 

21s, Od. 

6 

1,800 

18a. 9d. 

12 

3;ooo 

14a. 7d. 


In Canada and the United States the farms- 
are very large and extensive areas are managed 
with little human labour. There is a farm in 
Saskatchewan of 3,280 acres which is worked, 
entirely by one man. A 4,000 acre farm in. 
Montana is run by three men. Some extra 
labour Is employed seasonally. There is another 
farm of 1,920 acres which is worked by four 
men. These arc all typical wheat farms that 
employ the latest labour-saving appliances. 
Very little human labour is used and horses have 
been entirely eliminated. It should be pointed 
out however that such large areas may not be 
managed with so little labour where the system 
of farming is different but enough has been done 
in the way of improvement of agricultural 
machinery to make possible growing of crops with 
the minimum of human labour. 

With the improvement, of machinery the 
labour required to grow a unit of crop has 
diminished. In America it required 32 hours of 
man labour and 33 hours of horse labour to 
produce 10 bushels of wheat in 1829-1830. In 
1920 the farmers of Missouri and Nebraska used 
9 hours of man labour and 22 hours of horse 
work to produce and market 10 bushels of wheat 
while Oregon farmers who used harvester- 
threshers required 3 hours of man labour and 15 
hours of horse work. Even these low figures 
have been reduced on fully mechanised farms. 
In 1930 a committee of experts went from- 
England to Canada and the United States to 
find out the extent of mechanisation of farming 
in those countries. They report that there are 
farms on which man labour required per acre of 
wheat varies from 1 hour to 2\ hours according 
to the size of the farm. As the yields of wheat 

15. Agricultural Machinery in Canada and the 
United States of America, p. 3. 
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on such farms in normal; years are 40 bushels 
per acre the labour spent for 10 bushels comes 
to 15- minutes to 37], minutes. 

An- 'enquiry into the cost of production of 
crops In the Punjab revealed that 20 days of 
manual labour and 8-9 clays of a pair of bullocks 
were required to grow an acre of wheat. 

The problem that, we face today in India 
is precisely the same that the Russians were up 
against in 1919. There the peasants were poor, 
productivity was low and the holdings were 
divided into small parcels of land. Hardly any 
modern machinery was used. In order to im¬ 
prove agricultural production and make possible 
the use of modern labour-saving implements the 
small parcels of land were broken up and con- 
verbal into large consolidated holdings. These' 
holdings were called collective farms. This 
change over from small-scale individual farming 
to large-scale collectivised farming resulted in 
not only increased yield per acre, but it also in¬ 
creased the acreage per unit of labour employed. 
Maurice Dobb who went, to Russia when this 
■change was taking place reported in 1932 that 
the yield per acre on a collective farm was 15 
to 20 per cent greater on the average than on an 


individual peasant holding. At the same time 
man-power per acre required was less. It was 
found by investigation that on a collective farm 
on the Lower Volga that man-power was one 
person per 11-6 acres and on an individual 
farm one person per 6-4 acres. A comparison 
of the gross income per family on collective 
farms and on private holdings gave the following 
results : 

On a, Collective On an Individual 


(In Roubles) 

Farm 

Farm 

N. Caucasus 

74',) 

462 

Central Volga 

583 

279 

Kwer Volga 

1,016 

282 


The economic condition of the rural popula¬ 
tion can only improve if they produce more. 
But an increase in mere agricultural production 
will not by itself make the people prosperous. 
The production per capita should increase. In 
order to achieve this a change over from the 
present, system of small-scale fanning to large- 
scale mechanised farming is essential. The 
countries' that have adopted this method of 
agricultural production have attained a high 
standard of living and the same must be done 
in India if she wants to see her people prosperous. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Proportion of Muhammadans to 
W orld-Populalion 

Swftiui Pavitraiianda writes in his article, “ My 
Homage to Mohammad,” in The Modern Review for 
May, 1942,—“ one-fifth of the human race kneels down 
in prayer live times a day (p. 438), i.e., one-fifth of 
the human race is Muhammadans. But according to 
■statisticians it is not true. 

Different statements have been given by different, 
authorities as to the total population of the world. 
According to Nalanda Year Book, 1941, it is 2,250 
millions (p. 17), and Hindus than Year Book, 1940, says 
it to be 2522,014,902 (p. 32). Various other sources 
may bo quoted, but the majority of them will fluctuate 
between 2,200 and 2,250 millions. 

Now, what is the actual number of Muhammadans 
in the world ? Sj. Jatindra Mohan Datta, M.Sc., B.L., 
F.R.S.S. (bond.), in his article, “Four Hundred Million 
Muhammadans ?”, in The Modern Review for October, 
1940, after quoting several references and a scholarly 
discussion writes : “Whatever may he the real number 
■of Muhammadans it does not exceed 250 million limit 
according to the best sources” (p. 339). 

Now, if the minimum number, i.e.., 2,200 millions, 
is taken, then also, the proportion of Muhammadans to 
world-population, becomes about one-ninth and not 
one-fifth. 

Khhitinath Sub 

Are the Mosques in India Properly Built ? *’ 

In his article in The Modem Review for June, 
1942. p. 548, Mr. Lien Chi Alfaugi asks and answers the 
■question “ Are the Mosques in India Properly Built ?” 


He suggests that in parts of India they are not, and 
ventures to believe that "either in the Koran, or in 
Somali, or the oral laws, there must, be some provision 
not to interpret the ordinance too literally, but to have 
regard to its spirit alone. ’ The difficulty of determining 
the exact direction of Kiblah arose quite early in the 
history of Islam when Palestine, Syria,«• Tran, Yam,an 
and Egypt came under its sway. It is interesting to 
notice that Jerusalem which used to be the Kiblah of' 
Mussahnans in common with Christians before Kaaba 
was so fixed is according to an Atlas by John Bartholo¬ 
mew published by the Oxford University Press (1941) 
at latitude 31-46 N. and longitude 35-41 E., while 
Lahore mentioned by Mr. Alfaugi in his article is at 
latitude 31-37 N. and longitude 74-26 K. Mecca by the 
same Alias is at latitude 21-25 N. and longitude 39-54 E. 
It was recognized that with all his will, it may not bo 
possible for a Mussulman from all the points of the 
compass to face at prayer time towards Kaaba with 
geometrical exactitude. A distinction was therefore 
drawn bv the geographers and jurists of Islam between 
the Jehat-i-Kaaba and Simmat-i-Kaaba, that is to say. 
that if you felt, diffident whether you were facing Kaaba, 
as is possible only in the mosque built round Kaaba in 
Mecca, you would have done your duty to God if you 
faced any point in an imaginary line drawn through 
Kaaba parallel to one which you may have in all good 
conscience determined to be facing the Kaaba. This 
brought compass into use far more frequently by Muslim 
communities than by other non-maritime communities. 
As an additional help, the foundations of mosques are 
laid at night when pole star is visible. 

Ahmad Shafi 



A NEDERLAND MEMOIR 

By SAILOZ MOOKHERJEA 



It was a summer afternoon. All around was 
nroen in the Dutch country-side. A road pierced 
through the heart of the village winding its way 
inwards the town. Well-fed bulls were rubbing 
their bodies against the gaunt wind-mills. Along 
a canal with a picturesque wooden bridge, cheery 
Dutch maidens were plying their canoes laden 
to the brim with multi-coloured flowers. They 
were heartily singing Dutch folk-songs and 
their quaint costumes and high hats adorned 


when the music has ceased. With his mind 
perfum'ed with the sights and sounds and the 
colourful harmony of Nature, the Artist arrived 
at an old city of Holland, Haarlem. Near the 
Flesh Market, across a cobbled court-yard paved 
with stones worn and grown grey by the footfalls 
of many centuries, invitingly stood a Buffetaria, 
an inexpensive Dutch eating-house with a very 
interesting speciality. 

In a buffetaria no one waits to serve the 



City Ilall. Delft, Holland 


with veils of fine lace were a nice setting for the 
plying of their useful care. The* rays of the 
western sun played on tire faces of the careering 
forms and worked weird patterns of light and 
shade. The various hues of the massed flowers 
on the canoes in motion seemed like a streak of 
sunbeam fused into a fairy colour. Along the 
road the lone artist was trudging towards the 
town which was not afar. As he progressed on 
Ids way, the songs of the maidens grew fainter 
and fainter till nothing was left but the sound 
of ripples in the stream and the tune that haunts 


diners and one has only to collect the few 
courses one likes front the girl at the counter and 
eat. them at one’s pleasure. This ‘ self-service ’ 
buffetaria can be found almost everywhere in 
the chief cities of Holland. The food is very 
good, the tea or coffee can be had in big-sized 
cups and not in diminutive toy-vessels as are to 
be found in modish restaurants where you have 
to be stiff and formal, eat «nd drink less and 
pay lots more. I recall with ciiagrin my experi¬ 
ence of a mere cup of tea in one of those places. 
On giving the order, I was served with a tiny- 
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teapotful of hot water, a pinch of tea in a paper 
packet, 2 little cubes of sugar, a tiny cup and 
a saucer about an inch and a half high and the 
same in diameter, and a little milk in a little 
jug. It cost me no less than 25 cents (100 
cents=l guilder=fi I Apart from the service- 
counter through the windows of which one 
receives one’s meals, the inside of the buffetaria 
is ranged with tables and chairs for the-diners 
to sit on and eat and wait and converse. 

The buffetaria is always full. During the 
rush hour, the motley crowd of people of many 
lands, English, French, Australian, Dutch, 
Belgian and others lend to the commonplace 
eating-house an atmosphere of benign co-ming- 
ling of human hearts and conjures up the vision 
of the Blessed Damosel in a tavern. The 
mingled odour of the different kinds of food, 
tobacco smoke and other things makes the room 
exude a warm scented heat not unlike that inside 
a Turkish Bath. The relaxed easy attitude of 
the men and women enjoying their nourishing 
meals with gusto is a pleasant change—very 
different from the stiff and formal way of the 
highbrow aristocrats in stylish hotels. The 
navvy in blue overall seated perchance by a 
rouged and made-up Parisienne ogling at a 
seedy scholar in homely reach-me-downs, the 
jaded businessman, the Professor, the under¬ 
graduate, all sorts of folk talking cheerily of 
things then next to their hearts throng the 
Buffetaria. * A constant stir is in the air and the 
voices of myriad tongues spoken with the usual 
ardour of the West fill the room with a tuneful 
song with notes varying from the bold harsh 
guttural of the Dutch navvy to the delicate 
labial of the petite Parisienne. And a delightful 
bonhomie is woven into the spirit of the spot. 

On the point of entering the buffetaria our 
Artist was met by a friend, himself an Artist 
too, and two of his lady companions. He was 
greeted effusively as another brother of the brush 
and readily introduced to the ladies. After a 
quick meal in pleasant company, the conversa¬ 
tion easily led to the proposal of a visit to the 
studio of the newly-met Mend. 

On the corner where a leafy lane emerged 
from the main street stood this studio-cum- 
dwelling of the Artist. Entering through the 
front door one stepped into the reception-room 
carved out of the main front-room with the help 
of ah wooden partition. A low couch for callers 
or customers and a small occasional table with 
a supply of art periodicals completed the simple 
furnishing of this cosy little room. All around 
the walls hang the original paintings of the 


Artist himself. On ringing the door-bell the 
caller was met not by the Artist but by his wife 
whose pleasant duty it was to receive callers, 
customers or guests for her husband. She it was 
who did all the transacting there was to do 
about the sale of pictures and is looked up to 
for this by her partner who would always 
approve of her ability and discretion. Back of 
the reception-room was the Artist’s studio where 
his dream-children were born amidst throes of 
creative toil. An etching machine stood at 
the corner; a long table was littered with finish¬ 
ed and half-finished zinc etching plates, rough 
prints and a book or two. The acrid smell of 
acid kept pell-mell in stone jars blended with 
the mellower tang of ink in bottles; all around 
the wall were irregular rows ol' etching plates, 
framed and unframed pictures turned to the wall 
and other paraphernalia of the Artist's work. 
The windows were hung with low home-made 
curtains of multi-coloured lace through wliicii 
one could rest one's eyes on the plants in the 
green-painted window-boxes on the outer ledge 
blossoming with flowers reared by the tending 
eace of {lie Artist’s wife. Beyond were the 
bedroom and the kitchen, the last-named being 
the stronghold of the wife. It was spick and 
span and tidy to a fault: the pots and pans were 
shining, neatly arrayed along the wall and the 
crockery were in perfect order on the dresser. 
Everything was in its place and there was a 
place for everything. Around the kitchen-table 
before the fire, one can picture the scenes of 
many an informal gathering of friends who 
were close to one another. In fj;ont of the 
kitchen was a small courtyard paved with 
small blocks of stone and surrounded by the 
enclosing wall green with climbing vine. At a 
corner stood a iron pillar-box with a handle. This 
was the water-well or pump. Working the 
handlp to and fro ensured a stream of water 
through the tap in front. This all-fresco court¬ 
yard was the household’s link with the wide 
blue sky above. It was a favourite place of the 
Artist and his wife to sit together in easy chairs, 
hand in hand to muse of things one knows not 
what. 

The Artist’s wife was an artist herself. 
Such was the delightful way of this Dutch house¬ 
hold, she not only did her wifely chores—there 
were no cook or maids—but joyfully took upon 
herself the pleasant work of printing her 
husband’s etchings on the machine. From inking 
the plates to drying the mounts, she neither 
wanted nor sought any help. A fit consort and 
helpmeet for an Artist indeed ! Yet it would be 















THE TANJORE SCHOOL OF PAINTING 



The left half of the picture allows Indrajit, killing 
an image of Sect a to hoodwink Hanuman. The 
right half of the picture shows Sri Ram consult¬ 
ing Vibheeshana 


Hanuman’s mighty leap. A ship (East-India 
man) is seen in the picture 



Photograph of two chapters placed side by side to show difference in bordere 
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foolish to think of them leading a life other 
than that of a normal everyday loving man 
and wife. There is a pet notion fostered no 
doubt by imaginative writers of fiction that an 
artist or an author draws inspiration from his 
partner and expects her to be ready to be woven 
into his masterpieces. Facts, however, belie 
this romantic fad. No artist would ever dream 
of employing his wife as his model. Much 
rather would he have her as the sharer of his 
joys and sorrows, his hopes and aspirations, his 
disappointments and failures. 

Our Artist gaily chatting with his host, was 
being eagerly listened to by the surrounding 
company, when who should drop in on them but 
a charming octogenarian old lady, smiling of 
face and ample of proportions. She sailed in 
amidst the happy group with the mellow frag¬ 
rance of old-world courtesy and elegance. It 
was not hard to know that she was a frequent 
and welcome visitor and stood almost in lorn 
parentis to the Artist couple, who lent an amused 
ear to her old-fashioned advice on ewery sphere 
of activity, not to speak of household manage¬ 
ment. As soon as she met our Artist , she pressed 
upon him to be sure not to forget to see her 


favourite painting in Haarlem, one that moved 
her so in her hey-day. Often would she look 
in on the Artist couple with the thoughtful gift 
of an apple which she would insist on cutting 
in two herself and watch them both enjoying the 
‘ dessert ’ with amused gratefulness, the while 
describe at length as to how she had got the 
apple, how she had stowed it far from the greedy 
eyes of the little ones, and how she had thought 
that she would bring it and see if they liked 
it ! She would view the Artist at work and 
shading her eye and slanting her head would 
nod approval of his craftsmanship. The shades 
of evening were falling fast and here and there a 
few early stars had already lit their dim light 
in heaven. The street lamps as if not to be 
outdone took their cue from the stars and began 
to glow one by one. Inside, there was a signi¬ 
ficant lull in the conversation. And soon every 
one was mute with an indefinable yearning, of 
going to places and doing things. It was the 
old lady who suggested a night out to the village 
fair then on at Bloetnendaal or The Dale of 
Flowers, a hamlet not far off by the electric 
railway. 


THE TANJORE SCHOOL OF PAINTING 

By B. V. P. 


That Tanjore had a distinct type of painting 
can be best judged from the accompanying 
photographs of water-colour paintings taken 
from an illuminated Ramayana of the early 
19th century. But unfortunately this type of 
art has almost died out for want of patronage 
and encouragement; and the western type of 
painting has also hit this type of art very 
severely. • 

But still there are a few descendants of these 
bygone artists, who are ekeing out a precarious 
living by drawing figures of Hindu gods and 
goddesses, on temple walls and the walls of houses 
belonging to wealthy Hindus—especially during 
marriage seasons. The ‘ figures that these 
present artists draw are line-drawings and they 
follow the traditional styles, handed down by 
their forefathers. The dress, coiffure, jewellery 
and stance of these figures remain the same. 

19-6 



Sri Rama killing the ogress Tadaka 

t 
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Even in spite of the onrush of the modern ideas, of the figures with charcoal and then draw the 
these painters still adhere to their traditional figures with the colours. By spending a few 
style. Due to the fixed style and constant rupees, one can have a moderate house adorned 
practice from their boyhood, the artists draw by at least a dozen paintings of three to four 
these figures with marvellous skill, and within feet in height. The favourite figures which these 



Sri Rama killing the giant Biradh Mancha (a demon in ihe form of a deer) 

, , luring Sri Rama 

a short time. The materials which they employ * 

for painting are very simple and cheap Their * ar t is t s draw are the Dashavatars or the ten 

brushes are made out of either green bamboo or avatars of the S od Vishnu > Shivaji and his guru 

palmyra sticks, with one end thrashed out by Ramdas. 

stone till that end resembles a brush. The T Jl( : Romayana from which these photo¬ 

graphs have been taken is written in Marathi. 



takshman cutting off the nose and ears of the 
ogress Shoorpanakha 

containers for mixing their paints are made out 
pf discarded cocoanut shells. Their favourite 
colours are red and blue, because these colours 
are the cheapest and readily available in the 
market. These artists first draw the outlines 


Mandodari is advising her husband Ravana 
This book is divided into 40 chapters. The 
covering page of each chapter contains two water¬ 
colour paintings of about 4"x4" size each; and 
there are 80 such paintings in this book. The 
borders surrounding the paintings vary from 
chapter to chapter. This can be seen from 
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the picture in the Plate, which is a photograph 
of two chapters placed side by side. 

This Raimyana was written and painted by 
one Jyotyaji Jadav of Tanjore in 1824. The 
paper on which these paintings were painted 
was manufactured in England in 1812,-according 
to the water-marks on them. Further, in the 
picture (top-right, Plate) an East-India man has 
been painted, which clearly shows that these 
paintings belong to the early nineteenth century. 
Gold leaves have been freely used on all the 
paintings, especially for the head-gears and 
jewellery of the figures. 

These painters were also adepts in the art 
of painting on glass and miea-Hthere were also 
good miniature painters on ivory during this 


period. This period in Tanjore history was rich 
in arts and literature—a few MSS have been 
safely preserved in the Saraswati Mahaal, 
Tanjore. But they are only a fraction of the 
tremendous amount of literature produced during 
this period. Unfortunately for posterity, a fire 
destroyed a major portion of this useful library 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century. The 
best part was also stolen by adventurers and 
self-styled art-collectors after tbe death of the 
last Maharaja of Tanjore. Such has been the 
unhappy history of this type of art. 

I The photographs accompanying this article have 
boon kindly taken by Messrs : The Modern Photo 
Service, Mallcswarnm, Bangalore, to whom my thanks 
are due.—B. V. P.] 


LEAVES FROM.A SIKKIM JOURNAL 

By DAVID IAN MACDONALD 


8th November .—We leave the Hotel at 
Kalimpong at 9. 30, A.M. It is a typical day 
after the monsoons. The hills are bathed in 
sunlight. The sky is an intense blue and 
everywhere the country is green. This is the 
colour of youth, for we are all young people. Be¬ 
hind we leave civilization and all it stands for. 
Ahead is the trail. It is pleasant to be alive in 
the fresh air and to hear the drone of the 
cicadas. 

The road climbs for a mile and then drops 
to the Tccsta valley. Luckily the path is shad¬ 
ed, for as the sun mounts in the sky it gets 
warmer and warmer. 

We stop for a cup of tea at the small village 
of Tarkhola. The heat in the valley is uncom¬ 
fortable and we develop a thirst. While I sip 
tea from a bowl I make the first* entry in this 
journal. We have been on the road for about 
four hours. 

Everybody and everything in this village is 
poor. Poverty placed in the midst of nature is 
in a way less harsh than poverty in the city. 
The tea-shop is a plank affair with a tin-roof. 
These corrugated iron sheets seem to find their 
way all over the country. Outside is the roar 
of the Teesta and in a corner of the tea-shop a 
young hill-woman is lying down and giving her 
tuild a breast feed. Flies swarm over the 


couple and though the child is big and past the 
stage of breast-feeding the woman thrusts her 
nipple into the child's mouth. She murmurs. 

I continue the journal by a lantern’s glow 
a mile out of Sikkim. We have now left India. 
Rungpoo is the second biggest town of Sikkim. 
The porters pick the burrs which we have pick¬ 
ed up on our stockings on the way down and 
after a lot of argument we decide to have four 
lumps of sugar in our tea instead of four. We 
never seem to be able to get rid of old habits. 

The Teesta is only a hundred yards away 
and the valley is filled with a continuous roar. 
The forest is not far off and in the corner of the 
serai our head porter ‘ Jeta ’ cooks the evening 
meal. There is the sizzle and odour of onions. 
We are tired and lie on our camp-cots, gazing 
at the smoke rafters. 

9th November .—We leave the serai with a 
feeling of friendliness and a feeling of the good 
things in store when we get among the hills. 
The road is wet and down the gradient struggles 
a line of carts. The animals try to hold the 
load against the gradient. Here is another 
paradox. Light lorries could do the work effi¬ 
ciently and humanely but until some capitalist 
thinks that such a proposition will bring profit 
these bullocks and men will have to struggle. 
We now come to our first hill, that of Temi. 
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It is hard work and we stop and pluck some 
limes. This makes the going worse, for we deve¬ 
lop a terrific thirst and we are not sure of the 
water we come across. 

At last we reach the Dak Bungalow. Down 
by the stables the Cokalay bird is making a 
disgusting noise. Tempers are short, for the 
climb was stiff and we are hungry with no hopes 
of our stores arriving for some time. Anyway 
the experience .goes someway to making realists 
out of us. We also become men of action, for 
a diligent search in the village nearby produces 
some flour and potatoes. 

On the way up I travelled for some part 
of the way with a villager. The conversation 
was desultory—somewhat on the following lines : 


camp-fire one night I asked them why they 
chose this back-breaking occupation. The reply 
was that from their childhood they were 
used to carrying a load and it really made little 
difference whether they walked from place to 
place with or without a load. Besides, this 
occupation had the advantage that it left them 
free and independent. They engaged in porter¬ 
age when they felt the need to supplement their 
other business. One was a sardar during the 
orange season while another had a small shop. 

An interlude. A lovely mountain-maid has 
stopped to chat and giggle with the porters. She 
apparently supplies our camp with milk and 
eggs. In the hills the women seem to be as 
active and as self-assured as the men. 



The Sikkim Hills 


He. In your country how many handfuls 
of corn do you get from one plant ? 

I. I do not know. 

After eating we take a little stroll along 
the Bungalow path to see if our porters are in 
sight but we return hastily as the grass is alive 
with leeches. Anyone familiar with the hills 
will know what a leech is. A remedy for a bite 
is the inevitable iodine and as a protection one 
should wear a few leaves of tobacco under the 
stockings. This is not pleasant but better than 
leeches. 

The porters arrive and also complain that 
they are hungry; It is amazing how they are 
able to carry a load about these hills. By the 


10th November .—There is the desire to sing, 
for the march is short and lies through a 
pleasant valley. But the glimpse of our next 
objective, Perfnyangtse Monastery, perched on a 
distant hill makes me despair. What care ? 
Time is no object and as we carry a tent we can 
camp where we will. There is no imperative 
need that we negotiate the hill apd physically 
we are fitter. The stiffness has gone from our 
arms and legs. 

For more than a mile we march as if on 
the rim of a gigantic bowl, for here the hills 
sweep round in a curve., Away in the distance 
are the snow-capped peaks. 

The vegetation about us is of the temperate 
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kind. Everything drips with moisture—the 
result of heavy dew. 

I now record a few details which make 
such a trek worthwhile. 

We sit on a rock in a small glade. We 
decide to lunch here. The sunlight filters into 
the glade with sharp bursts. Nearby on a bush 
a spider’s web glints and sparkles. There is 
a promise of winter about everything. 

On the road down a small bird starts. It 
is coloured in blues and browns and in a series 
of swoops it disappears into the forest below. 

Then comes the evening in camp. We are 
now in the heart of Sikkim. It is peaceful with 
the stars shining brilliantly overhead. We swop 


tive scene. A young monk standing by begins 
to snigger. The elders appear as though nothing 
has happened. 

I make this entry beside a stream. The 
monastery is now behind. In the East a few 
large clouds have gathered and the intense blue 
is broken. The hill side is under cultivation and 
the higher reaches are forested. At our feet is 
a clump of bamboos and as the wind stirs the 
leaves glisten and rustle. 

We are now at Dentam. How lovely is 
this valley ! One could easily spend an exist¬ 
ence here without any effort. Dentam is 
situated on a flat about 300 yards above the 
Kahuit river which bubbles an 1 murmurs in its 



Change Dak-bungalow 


many tales among ourselves and with our 
porters. 1 Jeta ’ considers us his ‘ Choto bhais.’ 

11th November .—We have a lovely camp. 
We sit late and talk of Buddhism and the 
effect of leech bites. 

In the morning we visit the monastery. 
It is situated on a hill which rises above the hill. 
To the North-West is the huge block of 
Kanchenjunga. 

The monastery is built on Buddhist lines 
and is the biggest in Sikkim with over a hundred 
monks. In the monastery are images and wall 
paintings. These are pleasing to the eye and 
depict Dorje Phagmo, Pad-sambhava, and the 
Wheel of Life. The paintings are of a Tantric 
origin. We find the portion of a minor painting 
scored by a heavy thumb as it portrays a copula- 


endeavour to find a way out of the valley. 
Behind are the hills which gather into the 
mighty ridge of the Singelella. In the near 
distance is a field of paddy and one is carried 
back to the fields of Bengal. 

As night falls the moon rises. We seem to be 
in luck, for by day we have wonderful weather 
and at night there is the light of the moon. 

We can snuggle into our sleeping-bags with 
the chirp of insects in the paddy fields falling on 
our ears. 

12th November .—I turn over this morning 
to see the first flush of the rising sun on 
Kanchenjunga. The orange glow catches peak 
after peak. Far below in the valley the roof of 
a monastery catches the first rays that penetrate 
into the valley. 
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We walk the five miles to the valley in 
excellent style. We talk of many things. In the 
gorge the Rungeet plunges. 

Then there is a stiff climb to the village of 
Gaysing. We arrive in time for tea and spend 
the evening writing to friends over the hills and 
in bringing this journal up-to-date. 

The path to the village is lined with prayer- 
flags and chortens. 

My attention is held by an old man. He 
looks a pious soul—perhaps one of those mythi¬ 
cal Himalyan mahatmas—and I do not like to 
disturb him at his meditations. He plucks a 
handful of grass and points to the. sun. Is this 
a mystical sign ? I am soon disillusioned, for 
along comes a group of boys who begin to tease 


talked of the things that always interest youth. 
We decided that we were incorrigible idealists. 

After walking five miles up the valley we 
sit and write in Sikkim country. Among the 
vegetation there is a suspicion of wild flowers 
and a mountain stream is close-by. Away on 
the hills are small groups of huts. They are 
flanked by a small area of orange and gold. These 
are the marigold bushes which the villagers 
cultivate near their homes for festive occasions. 

We start to climb. 

A strong breeze swirls the mists from off 
the mountains upon us. It grows cold. We pass 
a- bungalow in ruins. This is Chiabhanjan a 
half-way halt between Phalut and Dentam which 
has been abandoned. In a sheltered spot we 



Sikkim peasants 


him. He is road, On reflection—is he madder 
than many in the world outside ? Life here is 
lived as it should be lived. There is no eternal 
scramble for positions and rupees. Life is as 
idle and as pleasant as the prayer-flag fluttering 
in the breeze. A little cultivation and cattle and 
one is satisfied. But for how long ? There are 
signs here of the advance of civilization. A 
sewing machine whirrs in one of the village 
houses. 

There is another thing as real. 

Cannas, red and yellow, lift their heads to 
the Sikkim sky in the yard of the same house. 

14th November .—Last night we had the 

moon and went to bed after a late hour. We 


change into warm clothes. The Nepal border 
is not far-off and Kanchenjunga only a day’s 
march. 

The valley of pleasant memories is behind 
us and we have exchanged the warmth and 
pleasantness of the valley for the cold freshness 
of the heights. 

Is there any pleasure in being cold ? 

15th November .—-Chiabhanjan to Phalut. 

I spend an hour with the porters round the 
camp-fire. Their natural philosophy is stimu¬ 
lating. They prefer to carry loads. Service as • 
menials is pollution. 

Here, on the ridge, valleys spread out on 
all sides and gather into hills. A bird perches 
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on a small stone standing in a patch of water. 
The sun rises. Something of the riddle of the 
universe is in solution in all this if only one’s 
consciousness were acute enough. 

The road along the ridge and along to the 
next camp is dotted with Sikkim gneiss and 
flanked by rhododendron trees. Every .now and 
then mists swirl about and then there are fierce 
bursts of "Sunshine. We arrive at a belt of firs. 
The firs stand denuded. Many have fallen 
victims to the blasts of wind and lie prostrated. 
In between is grass-land. 

The road, now little better than a path, 
follows the Singelella. 

We halt near a row of chortens for lunch 
and watch a herd of Himalayan cattle. These 
are bred from the yak and the ordinary cow. 

In the evening we camp above the tree¬ 
line. We pitch our tent below the ridge to avoid 
some of the cold wind. 

The night is spent in misery. The camp- 
lied slopes and every now and then one has to 
heave oneself into position. It is very cold. 


16th November .—This is the last day of 
the march. None the worse for the miserable 
night we set out. What a wonderful view we 
have of the snows ! From the Gouri Shanker 
to the Jelap and Naut La passes every peak 
and gap is clear and well-defined. The Everest 
group stands out in particular. 

For the first time on the trek we take a 
wrong track. This is the result of over- 
confidence. 

Back on the trail we again go over an area 
covered with grass-land. The air is invigorating 
and we are prompted to run and leap, till breath¬ 
less we sit astride a fallen fir and gasp. It is 
good to be alive in all this. 

We arrive at Karlapokri and are presented 
with a glass of milk by the Sherpa who has his 
cattle here. 

That night, lying snug in our beds, we fall 
asleep to the chant of Sherpa songs. Local cow¬ 
herds and villagers have come into Karlapokri 
and they are celebrating with local beer and song. 


GANDHI THE CHAMPION OF THE PROLETARIATE 

By BIJOY LAL CHATTERJEE 


People who call Mahatma Gandhi a supporter 
of Capitalism do not, at the same time, hesitate 
to condemifliim as a weak pacifist whose con¬ 
demnation of violence is robbing Indians of their 
manliness and producing a race of degenerate 
cowards. Now, to call a man a supporter of 
capitalism and non-violence in the same breath 
is a contradiction in terms. For when we charge 
him with a leaning towards capitalism we charge 
him also with a leaning towards violence and the 
charge of non-violence automatically falls 
through. After all what is the essence of 
capitalism ? It rests on exploitation of class by 
class and we know also that exploitation is the 
essence of violence. The Capitalist treats man 
as a means to an end—the end being making 
money at the cost of one’s fellows. He cherishes 
no respect for human life, which is the most 
precious thing on earth. He is a greedy man 
dominated by possessive impulse and this posses¬ 
sive impulse separates him from his neighbours, 
whom he treats like cattle for champagne, cigars 
& nd motor cars. Violence separates, non¬ 


violence unites. When you love a man you feel 
his sorrow as your own sorrow, his joy as your 
own joy. Where this feeling of love is absent, 
the feeling of unity is also absent. Let violence 
dominate your life and you would not hesitate 
to build your happiness on the tears of your 
fellowmen. Systems and creeds would seem to 
you of greater value than human life. When 
you beat a man with a stick or abuse him in 
filthy language, that is doing violence to one’s 
neighbour. You do something that separates 
you from your fellowmen. When you deprive 
a man of his land, force him to work for you 
and then refuse to pay him adequately, your 
conduct betrays violence; for thereby you build 
your riches on the poverty of another man, your 
happiness on his miseries. You do not allow 
him to live the same life which you wish for 
yourself. In other words, you do not treat him 
as a man who has as much right to live abun¬ 
dantly as you have but simply treat him as an 
instrument to make money for your creature 
comforts. This is negation of love. 
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In the light of what is written above it will 
be easy to understand the meaning of violence as 
given by Gandhi. In Harijan, dated 4th Novem¬ 
ber, 1939, we come across the following remark¬ 
able lines from the pen of Gandhiji : 

“ You cannot, build non-violence on a factory 
civilisation, but it can be built on self-contained villages. 
Rural economy as 1 have conceived it eschews 
exploitation altogether and exploitation is the essence 
of violence. You have therefore to be rural-minded 
before you can be non-violent, and to be rural-minded 
you have to have faith in the spinning wheel." 

If according to Gandhiji’s definition exploi¬ 
tation is the essence of violence, then it follows 
that Gandhi cannot support capitalism. The 
simple logic of the matter is that exploitation 
is violence and capialism is based on exploita¬ 
tion. Therefore, capitalism is based on violence. 
Gandhiji rejects violence as a relic of barbarism. 
Therefore, Gandhi rejects capitalism also. It is 
so simple and plain. 

Why is Gandhi making such Herculean 
efforts to make us rural-minded ? Because he 
is so eager to build Swaraj on non-violence, which 
means the end of exploitation; for it is exploi¬ 
tation that is responsible for keeping peopje 
steeped in the mud of poverty. So long as 
exploitation continues, poverty also continues. 
But why does the proletariate allow the capital¬ 
ist to exploit him ? Because he has nothing but 
his right hand and a lot of hungry children 
around him whom he has to feed. He is forced 
to sell the labour of his right hand to the land¬ 
lord or the mill-owner for providing his family 
with food, and shelter and cloth. The capitalist 
knows the helpless position of the proletariate 
and does not hesitate to take the fullest advant¬ 
age of it. He makes him work hard and pays 
him just enough to enable him to keep body and 
soul together. The proletariate is forced to 
accept whatever wage the capitalist is pleased 
to give him; for he knows that if he refuses 
there are others who would be only too glad to 
accept it. The problem of problems is then to 
make it possible for the worker to remain in his 
own village so that he is not forced to go to the 
town to find employment in factories and there¬ 
by enable the greedy capitalist to build his riches 
on bis poverty. The revival of village industries 
would provide the unemployed proletariate with 
work and thus enable him to remain in his own 
village where he would be able to earn his liveli¬ 
hood. Exploitation would thus cease, for the 
revival of village industries has made the villages 
self-contained and the villagers self-reliant. The 
capitalist no longer finds it easy to turn men 


and women into helpless tools and force them 
to work for him like cattle in his fields, factories 
and mines. The spinning wheel, the symbol of 
cottage industries, is then meant to make an end 
of exploitation by making villages self-sufficient. 
Without it Gandhi does not see it possible to 
reconstruct society on non-violence. 

Socialism means equal distribution, in 
Bernard Shaw’s language ‘ equality of income.’ 
Non-violence implies socialism. When you love 
a man you identify yourself with him. ‘ I do 
not. ask the wounded man how he feels, I myself 
become the wounded man.’ These words of Walt 
Whitman reflect the true character of love. 
You cannot enjoy your sleep in your comfortable 
room when you know that your beloved son is 
sleeping on the hard ground in a miserable hovel 
just across the road. So also you cannot enjoy 
your sumptuous dinner on the beautifully laid 
table when you come to know that your son— 
a Satyagrahi prisoner, is being served with food 
unfit for human consumption. Can a father feel 
comfortable in his warm clothes when lie finds 
his own child almost naked and shivering with 
cold ? He immediately takes off his own clothes 
and covers the body of the child with them. 
This he does, not from a sense of duty, but from 
a living impulse. It is love that impells the 
father to share his happiness with the son. He 
wants the same fulness of life for the son as he 
wants for himself. When we do not, wish the 
same happiness for others as we wish tor our¬ 
selves, we simply do not love. Monopoly is im¬ 
possible where love predominates. Love leads 
to the temple of equality—not onty, social and 
political equality but economic equality also. 
The economic question is fundamental in politics 
and sociology. You must begin with the feeding 
of the individual. When you preach spiritual 
equality with your starving fellowmen from your 
comfortable villa, that sounds hollow and unreal. 
Adult, franchise has no significance for the hun¬ 
gry millions unless it is accompanied with 
economic equality. Political equality is good 
but food is infinitely better. That we are all 
equal before* the eyes of God, is a very sublime 
idea, but equality of income is no less a sublime 
idea. 

Gandhiji as an ardent believer in the princi¬ 
ple of non-violence wants to reconstruct society 
on the foundation of love. It is not merely an 
intellectual conception with him but a living 
passion. He feels his oneness with the dumb 
millions of India with his whole soul. Thus he 
writes in Harijan : ^ 
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“ I am Supposed to have aome hold over the dumb 
millions. I know that in every fibre of my being I 
am also one of them. Without them I am nothing. 

I do not even want to exist. I want on their behalf 
an honourable settlement with Britain.” 

It has been written above that love never 
admits of inequality. We want the same happi¬ 
ness for our beloved ones as we want for our¬ 
selves. Gandhiji has loved the dumb millions 
of India as'himself. Therefore, he desires the 
same fulness of life for them as he desires for 
himself. Thus he wrote in Young India many 
years ago : 

“I hate monopoly. Whatever cannot be shared 
by the masses is taboo to me.” 

The same idea again finds expression through 
the following lines in Harijan of 28th July, 1940. 

“ 1 am not interested in an order which leaves out 
the weakest—the blind, the halt and the maimed. My 
Swaraj is even for the least in the land.” 

Gandhiji’s conception of Swaraj assures 
plenty of food to all. If a single human being 
is deprived of the blessings of that Swaraj, if a 
single child cries in independent India for want 
of milk, that would not be Swaraj but a carica¬ 
ture of Swaraj. Swaraj that has its foundation 
on love, cannot tolerate the idea that anybody 
should remain poor in the midst of plenty. All 
must have a share in the general happiness. 
Gandhiji is not much enamoured of the word 
Independence, for it implies a negative idea, i.e., 
non-existence of foreign rule. He is in love with 
the word Swaraj, for Swaraj conveys a positive 
idea—the idea that every individual in indepen¬ 
dent India should be free and perfect. In 
GandhijiWpicture of Swaraj decent houses and 
plenty of food are assured to all. 

“According to my definition of Swaraj even the 
poorest Indian should get enough milk, ghee, vegetable 
and fruits. Every man and woman must get a balanced 
diet and decent house." 

The thirteenth item in Gandhiji’s Construc¬ 
tive Programme is Working for Economic Equa¬ 
lity. This item is called by him ‘ the master 
key to Swaraj.’ In explaining the significance 
of the term Working for Economic Equality, 
Gandhiji writes : 

“ A non-violent system of government is clearly 
an impossibility as long as the wide gulf between the 
rich and the hungry millions persists." 

Further he writes : 

“The contrast between the palaces of New Delhi 
and the miserable hovels of the poor labouring class 
cannot last one day in a free India in which the poor 
will enjoy the same power as the richest in the land.” 

The economic aspect of Swaraj as presented 
by Gandhiji is easily understandable in the light 
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of non-violence. As a protagonist of the princi¬ 
ple of non-violence, Gandhiji has made his 
attitude towards socialism quite clear in his 
famous essay, “ The World of To-morrow.” 
There we come across the following lines from 
the pen of Gandhiji: 

“ Equal distribution, the second great law of the 
world of To-morrow as I believe it will be, grows out 
of non-violence. The real implication of equal 
distribution is not an arbitrary dividing up, of the goods 
of the world. It is that each man shall have the where¬ 
withal to supply his natural needs and no more.” 

Only a Communist can hold such revolu¬ 
tionary views and Gandhiji does not hesitate to 
call himself a Communist. He writes in Harijan: 

“ I know many friends who delight in calling them¬ 
selves Communist. They arc as harmless as a dove, 

I call myself a communist in their company.” 

He knows that Communism has its source 
in love for suffering humanity and its aim is the 
well-being of all. So he writes : 

“The underlying belief of communism is good 
and us old as the hills.” 

Bertrand Russel defines good life as one 
which is inspired by love and guided by know¬ 
ledge. A Communist believes in this definition 
*of good life. His life is inspired by love, love 
for the hungry millions. To love means to act. 
When somebody hurts your son, you cannot play 
the part of a passive spectator. You run to 
help your son, you protest; the thought of sitting 
idle seems inconceivable to you. Bankim 
Chandra gives two distinct definitions of a Vais- 
nava. In one place, he writes that a true Vais- 
nava is one who loves all men as himself. In 
his Ananda Math, he gives another definition of 
a Vaisnava. ‘ The true characteristic of Vais- 
navism,’ he writes in Ananda Math, 1 is punish¬ 
ing the wicked and saving the world from the 
tyrant’s heel.’ He is perfectly logical. A man 
who loves must protest. He would be out to 
destroy a political or economic system that has 
reduced human beings to the level of animals. 
Gorky in his Days with Lenin has called the 
famous Russian revolutionary 1 a grown-up child 
in this accursed world, a splendid human being 
who had to sacrifice himself to hostility and 
hatred, so that love might be at last realised.’ 
Again he writes: 

“Lenin was exceptionally great, in my opinion, 
precisely because of this feeling in him of irreconcila¬ 
ble, unquenchable hostility towards the sufferings of 
humanity, has burning faith that suffering is not, an 
essential and unavoidable part qf life, but an abomina¬ 
tion which people ought and are able to sweep away.” 

Sydney and Beatrice Webb have written in. 
their famous Soviet Communism : 
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“ What moved Karl Marx to a lifetime of political 
conspiracy and economic study in grinding poverty— 
what steeled the will to revolution of Lenin and hiB 
companions—was the misery and incompleteness of life 
that contemporary economic conditions everywhere 
inflicted on the mass of the population.” 

Yes, it is love that leads a man to the path 
of revolution. Oscar Wilde has called Prince 
Kropotkin the White Christ of Russia and yet 
Kropotkin was a great revolutionary and had 
been in prison for a long time. Gandhiji, the 
apostle of non-violence, has been compared by 
Western writers to Christ and he calls himself 
a non-violent rebel. So words like communism 
or revolution should not terrify us. The life of 
the ‘ half-naked seditious Fakir ’ is inspired by 
love for the living skeletons of Indian villages. 
On their behalf, he is fighting the battle of free¬ 
dom. 

But to say that a Communist’s life is in¬ 
spired by love is to speak only half of the truth. 
That a Communist’s life is guided by knowledge, 
is the other half oi the truth. He knows that 
frightful human calamities call for immediate 
aid, that when more than half a nation is starv¬ 
ing we must organise work and food. Only when 
we have provided hungry and homeless millions' 
with invigorating food and decent houses, it will 
be time for us to think how to preserve our own 
culture. Meanwhile, bread is more important 
than your oriental dance and all your refined 
talk about conscious and supra-conscious state 
of mind or literature of Knut Hamsun. Rolland 
is perfectly right when he writes : 

“ One must live, first of all. Live at any cost. 
One can restore afterwards the reasons for living, the 
eternal values.” 

The Socialists, therefore, say, 1 If a ship is 
being wrecked, we organise a life-boat; if a 
house is on fire, we organise a blanket; if half a 
nation is starving we must organise work and 
food.’ This is exactly what Gandhiji says too. 
In his famous essay, “ The Great Sentinel”, ad¬ 
dressed to Rabindranath, Gandhiji wrote : 

“ When all about me are dying for want of food, 
the only occupation permissible for me is to feed the 
hungry. . . To a people famishing and idle the only 
acceptable form in which God can dare appear is work 
and promise of food as wages." 

The Socialists also knpw that hungry mil¬ 
lions cannot be saved from starvation by charity. 
Individual charity or charity organised by 
philanthropic institutions can never successfully 
solve the gigantic problem of providing millions 
with food and shelter. What is needed is not a 
good-hearted philanthropist but a strong man 
with the will of iron who would overthrow a 


rotten economic system based on exploitation 
and reconstruct it on the unshakable foundation 
of freedom and justice. Possessive impulse, 
which is at the root of most of the social evils, 
must give place to love, which alone can create 
the world of to-morrow where everybody would 
be happy. That strong man would not help 
people to be parasites but would teach them to 
become self-reliant, strong and united, conscious 
of their own power and brave enough to resist 
those who would keep them slaves in order to 
build their opulence on their poverty. Gandhiji’s 
role is not the role of a philanthropist. He does 
net believe in the efficacy of giving alms to beg¬ 
gars. He would have not a single beggar in the 
land. He would create a new world where alms¬ 
giving would be a thing of the past; for poverty 
would then be transformed into plenty and every¬ 
body would have a equal share in the social 
wealth produced by the labour of all. Nobody 
would be allowed to remain idle. Writes 
Gandhiji in Harijan, dated 28th July, 1942. 

“ I have not conceived my mission to be that of a 
knight-errant wandering everywhere to deliver people 
froqi difficult situations. My humble occupation has 
been to show people how they can solve their own 
difficulties." 

He knows that it is ignorance and cowardice 
that have kept people in bondage. Poverty is 
only the symptom of a disease which is spiritual. 
If the people could be educated enough to see for 
themselves that not fate but their own ignorance 
and cowardice are responsible for their miseries, 
they would not sit idle but would exert them¬ 
selves to change the present social, political and 
economic systems in order to make* their un- 
livable lives happy and bright. So Gandhiji 
must have nothing to do with charity. That is 
the business of merely virtuous men. An intelli¬ 
gently virtuous man must strike at the root of 
the disease. He would do away with a vicious 
social system that rests on one hand on the 
possessive impulse of the self-centred mammon- 
worshippers and on the other on the cowardice 
and ignorance of the hopelessly disorganised pro¬ 
letariate. He .does not dismiss the mammom- 
worshippers as incorrigible. He appeals to their 
good sense and asks them repeatedly to be gene¬ 
rous and share their wealth with tiieir less for-" 
tunate brethren. But the greater amount of his 
energies, he exerts to make the proletariate 
politically educated, organised and brave enough 
to assert their rights in the teeth of all opposi¬ 
tions. The penetrating eyes of the seer discern 
the problem only too well and in the Harijan of 
the 19th October, 1935, he writes the following 
lines: 
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“ The problem therefore is not to Bet class against 
class but to educate labour to a sense of its dignity. 
The moment labour recognises its own dignity, money 
will find its rightful place, i.e., it will be held in trust 
for labour. For labour is more than money.” 

Again he writes : 

“When labour is intelligent enough to organise 
itself and learns to act as one man, it will have the 
same weight as money if not much greater. The con¬ 
flict is really between intelligence and unintelligence. 
Surely it will bo a folly to keep up such a conflict. 
Uuintelligence must be removed.” 

So Gandhiji aims at making the proletariate 
united. Strength lies in unity. He wants, there¬ 
fore, to transform the Congress into a peasant 
organisation. He is eager to see the landless 
proletariate coming under the Congress flag and 
fighting the battle of freedom to shake off their 
chains. In his speech at the Round Table Con¬ 
ference, Gandhiji said : 

“ Every interest which in the opinion of the 
Congress, i.s worthy of protection, has to subserve the 
i nle res Is of these dumb millions. You do find now 
and again an apparent clash between several interests. 
If there is a genuine and real clash I have no hesitation 
in saying on behalf of the Congress that the Congress 
will sacrifice every interest for the sake of the interests 
of those dumb millions. It is, therefore, essentially 
a peasant organisation, or it is becoming so progres¬ 
sively.” 

Here wo get a glimpse into the dream of 
Gandhiji. He wants to organise the proletariate 
through the Congress, he desires that Congress 
should represent the dumb, semi-starved millions 
scattered over the length and breadth of the 
land in its seven hundred thousand villages. 

But th^ proletariate require political educa¬ 
tion to be organised. Gandhiji, therefore, sends 
his non-violent soldiers to villages to educate the 
people through silent service. The soldiers visit 
the cottages with spinning wheels on their 
shoulders, teach the villages how to spin and how 
to card, help them to earn money by spinning 
and thus supplement their slender income. Poli¬ 
tical education goes side by side with disinterest¬ 
ed sendee of the poor. The seeds of new thoughts 
begin to germinate. The simple peasants at last 
discover that their own ignorance and cowardice 
have been their greatest enemies, that freedom 
from poverty is possible through non-co-operation 
with those who would keep them in chains. 
Gandhiji says : 

“It is the grossest of superstitions for the working 
man to believe that he is helpless before the employers.” 
Warijan, 3 . 7 . 1941 ) 

The working man can get rid of these deadly 
superstitions only through education and so 
Gandhiji makes the constructive programme his 
vehicle to educate the dumb millions. He writes : 


“ For me there is no political education apart from 
the constructive programme.” 

For him the spinning wheel has no value 
unless it can transform the illiterate spineless 
villagers into non-violent soldiers of freedom, 
inspire them with burning patriotism so that they 
would gladly lay down their lives to free their 
country from foreign domination. 

Gandhiji’s recent address to the Khadi work¬ 
ers clearly betrays what he wants his constructive 
workers to do. His address contains the follow¬ 
ing lines : 

“Our ancestors did spin and weave and produce 
their own cloth, but they were just spinners and weavers 
toiling either for their bread or for their employers, e.g., 
the East India Company. Their toil was their slavery. 
They have left nothing for us to emulate. We have to 
do penance for and wipe out that slavery. Their toil 
would have been perfectly honourable, if there had been 
knowledge at the back of it, as also the desire for the 
country’s freedom, the determination not to bend the 
knee to the slave-driver, and a sense of art. A revival 
of the industry means adoption of all these live-giving 
virtues, it means infusing new life into the dead bones 
of the old industry.” 

Gandhiji has made his position quite clear. 
There should be no misunderstanding about his 
attitude towards the proletariate. The following 
lines from Harijan leave no doubt that he is. 
after revolutionising the minds of the people 
through political education : 

“Exploitation of the poor can be extinguished not 
by effecting the destruction of a few millionaires, but 
by removing the ignorance of the poor and teaching 
them to non-co-operato with the exploitera." 
(Harijan , 28 . 7 . 1940 ). 

Those who carry the spinning wheels should 
act as the disseminators of revolutionary ideas. 
Gandhiji writes : 

" A mere belief in Ahimsa or Charkha will not do. 
It should be intelligent and creative. If intellect plays 
a large part in the field of violence, I hold that, it plays 
a larger part in the field of non-violence ” ( Harijan 
21 . 7 . 1940 ). 

The dynamic significance of the above-quot¬ 
ed lines is quite clear. After all if non-violence 
and Charkha cannot make us brave and strong, 
if they cannot teach us how to die for a noble 
cause they are useless. Gandhiji has stepped 
into the political arena with his constructive pro¬ 
gramme not to make us good spinners only but 
brave fighters, too. He writes : 

“In order to test ourselves we should dare danger 
and death, mortify the flesh and acquire the capacity 
to endure all manner of hardships.” 

Again he writes: 

“ There indeed is what I flatter myself is going to 
be my contribution. I want non-violence of the weak 
to become non-violence of the brave. It may be a 
dream, but I have to strive for its realisation.” 
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Just as non-violence implies equal distribu¬ 
tion, equal distribution implies common owner¬ 
ship of the means of production. When a man 
is given liberty to own the means of production, 
there is every possibility of his using that liberty 
to exploit his neighbours for selfish ends. 
Mclver truly says that liberty may be sacred or 
it may be despicable. Gandhiji knows too well 
that to allow a person to have the unlimited 
liberty to hold property would jeopardise the 
interests of the poor. Economic equality means 
the equal right of everybody over the instruments 
of production. Hence in Karachi Congress, 
Gandhiji moved the resolution that key indus¬ 
tries should be nationalised. It is also for this 
passion for economic equality that Gandhiji in 
connection with a resolution proposed by Jay- 
prakash Narayan wrote in Harijan of the 20t’n 
April, 1940, “No man should have more land 
than he has for dignified sustenance.” Gandhiji 
says : “ Ownership and service go ill together.” 

If the privileged classes, Rajas and Maha¬ 
rajas, landlords and other profiteers, think that 
they would enjoy the same privileges in indepen¬ 
dent India as they are now enjoying in British 
India, the sooner they are disillusioned the better 
for them, for Swaraj would not tolerate such 
discrimination. In his Round Table speech, 
Gandhiji said in unambiguous language : 

“I am afraid that for years to come India would 
be engaged in passing legislation in order to raise 
the down-trodden, the fallen from the mire into which 
they have been sunk by the capitalist, by the landlords, 
by the so-called higher classes and then subsequently 
and scientifically by the British rulers.” 

He plainly told the members present at the 
Conference that it would be impossible to run 
the machinery of government on behalf of the 
have-nots if the monied classes were permitted 
to enjoy their privileges unhampered. Their 
liberty to make money at the cost of their fellow- 


men would not be tolerated and laws would be 
enacted that would equalise economic conditions 
of the people. 

“And if the landlords, zamindars, monied men and 
those who are today enjoying privileges, I do not care 
whether they are Europeans or Indians—if they find 
that they are discriminated against, I shall sympathise 
with them, but I will not be able to help them, even 
if I could possibly do so, because I would seek their 
assistance in that process and without their assistance 
it would not be possible to raise these people from the 
mir^.” (From Gandhi’s Round Table speech). 

So Gandhiji would continue to appeal to the 
generous feeling of the monied classes but noth¬ 
ing would induce him to sacrifice the urgent 
claims of all to meet the particular claims of 
some. There he is adamant as a rock. 

Gandhi knows as much as the followers 
of Marx, the necessity of teaching the people 
that the landlord and other privileged classes are 
not their friends, that they arc their exploiters. 
Only he does not believe in shouting slogans and 
laying all*the blame at the door of the capitalist. 
He would rather teach people the supreme lesson 
th«t they are suffering because of their ignorance 
and cowardice. To make people politically edu¬ 
cated and brave is his main business, and so he 
has replied in answer to a question. 

“The masses do not today see in landlords and 
other profiteers their enemy. But the consciousness of 
the wrong done to them by these classes has to be 
created in them. I do not teach the masses to regard 
the capitalist as their enemies but I teach them that 
they are their own enemies.” 

I think it has been proved beyond doubt 
that non-violence and capitalism are antagonis¬ 
tic, that non-violence leads us to economic 
equality and vice-versa, and that Gandhiji, the 
Apostle of non-violence, is working to create a 
new world which would be dominated by impulse 
of love instead of possessive impulse, which is 
now dominating human society. 


ERRATUM 

The Modem Review for July, Plate facing p. 77 : The titles of the two pictures in the Plate are to be 
interchanged; thus the title of the picture on the left side should be “Manila” and the title of that on the 
right, “A view of Tiflis, Caucasus.” 



THE WORLD AND THE WAR 

By KEDAR NATH CHATTERJI 


Ti-ik position in Russia, according to a News 
Agency is more grave now than it has been at 
any stage of the war since its beginning. The 
German war-machine has succeeded in battering 
its way through the Soviets’ defence lines in the 
Don and Donetz basins and is now trying to 
force its way into the last Russian strongholds 
this side of the Caucasus. On their way to that 
vital area they have overrun the coal and 
mineral zones and are now trying to storm into 
Stalingrad, the largest Tank-producing centre of 
the Soviets. Marshal Timoschenko has so far 
succeeded in avoiding encirclement and annihi¬ 
lation, but the losses in this desperate defensive 
war have been extremely heavy. More terrible 
has been the destruction of war-machines and 
other equipments in which the Russians arc now 
facing a progressive, inferiority owing to poorer 
replacement and refitting capacity a* compared 
with the Germanic forces. Russian communi¬ 
cation arrangements have also become infinitely 
complicated since the Germans succeeded in 
getting astride all the strategic railways leading 
to the lower Don valleys and Steppes from the 
production centres in the North and North-East. 
The Allied supply routes via the Persian Gulf 
are still secure but the trickle coming through 
that channel would hardly suffice to make good 
the tremendous war-wastage now being faced 
by the Russian forces. 

The terrain on which this greatest of all 
battles iff the history of mankind is being fought 
is very favourable to the aggressor. There are 
no natural barriers excepting the river channels, 
which arc difficult to hold against an enemy 
attacking over a wide front with unlimited 
reserves in artillery, aircraft and armoured 
machines. The enemy has, further, all the ad¬ 
vantages in the matter of supply lines now, to 
say nothing of the organisation for repair and 
refitting, in which the Germans possess a 
superiority over the Allies in every sphere of 
mechanised warfare. 

It is evident now that the long respite in 
winter and the spring did not suffice in making 
good the Russian losses in armour and aircraft. 
The Allied contribution, as revealed in the House 
of Commons, was woefully short of requirements 
and Russian production too could not in any 
way overcome the handicaps imposed through 
the loss of the great production centres in the 
Ukraine, and the Don and Donetz basins. 
German production, on the other hand, was aug¬ 


mented by the importation of skilled foreign 
labour from France, Belgium, Holland and the 
Scandinavian countries and by the supplies 
extracted from the occupied territories, in the 
form of finished as well as raw products. In 
consequence of this state of affairs the gallant 
forces of the Soviets have been left woefully short 
of equipment, whereas the Axis forces now enjoy 
a still greater superiority in arms to what they 
had in last Summer and Autumn. It is a pitiful 
state of affairs when one considers the resources 
of the United Nations in comparison with that 
of the Axis. But then in this material world of 
ours, the greatest sin is that of inefficiency—a 
fact that we Indians have never been allowed 
to forget by our preceptors of the West., 

The organisation of supply routes and com¬ 
munications in the occupied zones of Russia was 
brought up to a very high level by Dr. Todt, the 
builder of the German autobahns and the 
Siegfried lines, before his death through an air- 
crash. As a result of which the German High 
Command can shift very large forces from one 
battle-zone to another with the minimum of 
delay and derangement. And last of all the 
superiority of the new German tanks over the 
Allied machines have been made painfully evi¬ 
dent in the battle for Egypt. Therefore, it is 
plain that at the commencement of the Summer 
campaign the Germans enjoyed the triple ad¬ 
vantages of superiority in quantity of armour, 
superiority in quality of mechanised weapons and 
superiority in the organisation for supply, re¬ 
fitting and reinforcement to their forces in the 
field. The element of surprise having gone, and 
with it the chances of a run-away victory as in 
France and the Low-countries, the Axis High 
Command abandoned the idea of an assault en 
masse along a battle-line extended over hundreds 
of miles as in the campaigns of last Summer 
and Autumn and developed a new strategy 
through a combination of their advantages which 
resulted into placing at their disposal a tremen¬ 
dous superiority in odds over localized areas of 
short extent. In this way their attack against 
Sevastopol went on gathering momentum and 
mass at a furious rate until even the world’s 
strongest fortress lines, defended by the bravest 
of the brave, were submerged under a tidal wave 
of fire and steel. With tru fall of Sevastopol, 
the Axis lines were made secure against any 
suprise movement to the rear of their lines and 
the time became ripe for the launching of the 
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much-advertised Summer campaign. The initia¬ 
tive was no longer with the Russians, this loss 
being due to inferiority in the matter of aircraft 
and mechanised weapons—and so the Germanic 
forces could concentrate on any sector they 
pleased. 

Marshal Timoschenko was guarding the 
paths that led to the very vitals of the Soviets 
organisation, the basins of the Don and the 
Donetz, the lower reaches of the Volga and 
finally the Caucasus with its fabulous wealth in 
oil and in minerals. Marshal Timoschenko has 
been further the sorest thorn in the sides of the 
German High Command, being the only Com¬ 
mander on the side of the United Nations who 
had shown the ability to counter any move of the 
Axis strategists provided he had anything like 
parity in the equipment of his forces as opposed 
to that of his opponents. It was evident there¬ 
fore that the “ liquidation ” of the doughty 
Marshal and his incomparable warriors, would 
place the Germans in a position of vantage from 
which they could only be dislodged by a miracle 
of organisation and strategy by the United 
Nations. A war of attrition with Germany 
dominating over all the productive regions of' 
Europe—and the Caucasus in the bargain— 
would be a desperately long-drawn struggle in¬ 
deed. Further the rising tide of Allied 
production was a fast growing menace to the 
Axis and the people of the United Nations were 
showing greater and greater impatience at the 
muddling of their leaders. At any time a far 
more efficient set of younger men, with far less 
encumbered brains, might replace the slow 
moving and slower thinking elders, as happened 
in the last war. Therefore, time was also short 
so far as the Axis was concerned. 

As a logical consequence of these circum¬ 
stances has followed this drive, in which all the 
advantages on the side of the Axis have been 
concentrated in a desperate gamble for the 
obtaining of a decision while the chances are 
still in favour of the aggressor. Marshal 
Timoschenko’s gallant forces are fighting against 
appalling and growing odds, as in a forlorn hope, 
matching grim determination, unfailing valour 
and unflinching flesh against the fire and steel 
of the aggressor. Their morale is high and their 
faith in the final victory stands unshaken a rock 
in a storm. The mightiest thrusts delivered so 
far against them have failed to break their 
resistance and even after weeks of unceasing 
assault by tremendously superior forces their 
retreat has not assumed as yet the form of a 
rout. But there is no denying that they—and 


with them the Russian armies as a whole—are 
in the gravest peril and in dire need of succour. 
The “ Second Front ” has not shown any signs 
of materialisation so far. Russia must, therefore, 
depend on her own resources in main at this 
hour of peril and this she is doing with a faith 
and a determination that only China has matched 
in the past. Last year the Soviets’ peerless 
fighters brought the assaults of tlue enemy to a 
halt when all seemed to be lost. And it is by no 
means impossible that a similar miracle may be 
worked in this campaign. The Russian armies 
are still offering a solid front to Von Bock, des¬ 
pite severe losses and there can be no doubt that 
there will be no weakening in their determina¬ 
tion and efforts to the last ounce of their strength. 

There is yet time to stem the flood even 
though the enemy be on the very threshhold of 
the Caucasus, for there the barriers against the 
mechanised weapons is natural and most formid¬ 
able. The German supply and transport 
organisatiw will meet with increasing difficulties 
the further they penetrate into the vast Russian 
territories, and if the discipline and the will-to- 
resist of the peoples of the Soviets remain as 
strong as it is now, then the enemy will be 
brought to a halt sooner or later. The Axis has 
to pay a heavy price—even though the Russians 
pay more heavily—'for every inch of territory 
gained, and if it fails to obtain a decision before 
many months are over, then its dreams of world- 
domination will slowly melt in the thin air. 

In Egypt the position of an apparent stale¬ 
mate still continues. Both sides are manoeuvr¬ 
ing for position and awaiting reinforceiTients and 
supplies. Rommel’s forces have been fought to 
a standstill and for the present it is anybody’s 
war as a commentator remarked sometime back. 
The British forces have definitely improved 
their position. The political situation has be¬ 
come somewhat less tense in consequence, at 
least that is as far as can be judged from the 
meagre news obtainable. But the threat to the 
Suez Canal and the Middle-East remains and 
unless Rommel.can be pushed back before he 
recieves substantial reinforcements, the position 
cannot be regarded as anything but insecure. 

In China the Japanese have made further 
progress in their attempt at the complete isola¬ 
tion of Free China from the outside world. The 
maritime provinces of China that were still free 
from Japanese domination are being overrun by 
assaulting columns. But it is apparent now 
that with the minimum of proper technical 
assistance and aid from air the Chinese are able 
to hold their own against the Japanese. The 
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A diagrammatic map of Japan’s sphere of action 


American Air-force, with its very limited re¬ 
sources in China, has been able to influence the 
course of the struggle. It is plainly evident now 
that the statement of the Generalissimo to the 
effect that if only 10% of the arms production 
of America were to reach China, »a far greater 
dividend would accrue than is possible in any 
other field is no mere figure of speech. 

But a vastly greater amount of aid must 
reach China, in air-craft, mechanised weapons 
and heavy artillery, before the balance is set 
definitely in the favour of Free China—and 
the United Nations. How this aid is to reach 
China, in sufficient volume to offset war-wastage 
and to increasingly augment Free China’s fight¬ 
ing strength, is now more of a problem than 
ever. With the Burma road gone and the new 


Indo-China route still incomplete, the problem 
was bad enough. But with occupation of the 
Aleutian islands, all the chances of sending aid 
via Vladivostoek and the trans-Siberian to the 
rail-head, from which motor caravans could take 
it to the 1700 miles distant Chungking war 
depots, are also gone. Remains only now the 
aerial route from India into China by which 
at the most about 10 to 12,000 tons of less bulky 
material could be supplied to China every month. 

Much has been said about the attempts 
made by the Japanese to secure their home-lands 
against air-attacks like the “ Shangri-la ” raid 
conducted by Brigadier Geneial Doolittle. All 
the recent Japanese moves in China and the 
North Pacific have been attributed to this cause. 
It is quite possible that the guarding of Tokio 
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against aerial warfare may have been one of 
the reasons that prompted the Japanese to under¬ 
take the recent activities in the above areas. 
But the main objectives underlying these moves 
are most certainly the consolidation of Japanese 
gains by securing the inner lines of communi¬ 
cations from attack by the United Nations and 
the “ walling-up ” of the Chungking Government 
by cutting all its lines of communication with 
the United Nations. With the occupation of 
the islands of the Aleutian group near the 
Kamschatka Peninsula and of the air-bases in 
the maritime provinces of China the second ob¬ 
jective has almost been gained. It would be 
almost complete if the Japanese succeed in 
establishing an air-base in Upper Burma in order 
to attack the aerial route from India to China. 

With the conclusion of the Phillipine cam¬ 
paign and with the establishment of bases in the 
Aleutians the Japanese now have an inner line of 
communications with the dominated areas in the 
China Sea, French Indo-China, Siam, Dutch 
East Indies, Malaya and Burma. With the 
South Pacific islands thrown out as outposts, 
this inner route is now guarded by a most 
formidable chain of island fortresses, behind 
which the Japanese Navy with its air-craft 
carriers can move with impunity and with very 
little chance of detection. Transport and cargo 
vessels too are reasonably secure in these routes, 
the waters of which would be very hazardous 
of navigation for submarines of the United 
Nations. This route could have been assailed 
by powerful long distance bombers operating 
from Chinese bases in the maritime provinces and 
from the easternmost tips of the Aleutians from 
which bombers could reach the home-waters of 
the Japanese naval and mercantile fleets. If 
the Japanese can establish themselves in these 
defensive positions, then their newly gained 
territories become invulnerable at all points ex¬ 
cepting on the outermost areas neighbouring 
Australia at one end and India at the other. 

The recent landing of Japanese reinforce¬ 
ments in New Guinea indicate beyond all doubt 
that Japan intends to resume her moves in that 
area. Whether those moves will be limited to 
tactical objectives or not are not clearly shown 
as yet, but it is extremely doubtful whether 
Japan is in a position to undertake a major 
offensive in Australian areas with the position 
in China still in a state of flux. The Naval 
engagements in the Coral Sea and Midway island 
area have shown beyond all doubt that the 
American Pacific fleet is a formidable factor to 
reckon with and that it is only too willing to 


engage in a show down. With the position as it 
is, therefore, it is more likely that the New 
Guinea move is another step in the consolida¬ 
tion scheme. 

In Burma the situation is literally and 
figuratively veiled in clouds. Recent reports of 
hydro-electric and railway projects and the word¬ 
ing of the reports of R. A. F. bombing attacks 
indicate that consolidation is under progress over 
a wide area. How far it has progressed and 
what is the condition of the country is not known 
to the public and with the poor data available 
it would be useless to speculate on the implica¬ 
tions of the situation. But it is plain beyond 
all mistake that the menace of invasion is there 
and is daily growing. We do not know about 
the counter moves in preparation by the United 
Nations and it is certainly not in the public 
interest to discuss such matters. 

The situation in India is quite another 
matter. The widest publicity has been given 
the world over—with special emphasis on the 
New Wofid—about a matter which, as we have 
been told by British publicists ad nauseam, is a 
domestic concern between Britain and India. 
It is not difficult to guess why Britain has been 
at so much pains to organise a major propaganda 
offensive against the Congress in the United 
States. These columns are not devoted to treat¬ 
ment of political issues, but in this case what 
could have been regarded as a major political 
crisis, capable of being dealt with by judicious 
political measures, has deteriorated into some¬ 
thing far more serious due to extremely clumsy 
mishandling of the situation. Misstatement of 
facts and slander are not exactly the' means of 
improving relationships between two peoples and 
that is what is being used in the propaganda 
against the Indian Congress in America and 
elsewhere. 

The day Mr. Churchill did the “ door 
slamming ” act with U Saw, he opened the back 
door to Burma to the Japanese, and in Malaya 
something of the same nature had happened. 
No “ landslide ” vote of confidence in the House 
of Commons' can alter facts. About Burma 
specially there should not be any doubts left 
even in British minds after the “ debunking ” of 
the statement of the Governor of Burma by 
General Alexander. To Indians, who have 
received back half-a-million refugees from 
Malaya and Burma, no amount of propaganda 
can alter the truth, Further, it is not merely 
Mother India’s funeral, a mass cremation is what 
is more likely. It is time therefore that saner 
counsels prevailed. 
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RAJA RADHAKANTA DEB ON THE REACTIONARY ATTITUDE OF THE 
EUROPEANS IN INDIA AND THE REVIVAL OF SANSKRIT LEARNING 

By JOGESH c. bagal 

The year 18*50 stands on the parting of the ways, of wrongs perpetrated by them or their agents. 
The forces that were working for some years This naturally gave rise to spite and jealousy 
gave birth to new but separate lines of action in the minds of the ruling caste. Their motive 
for the ruler and the ruled in India. In the was to undertake all sorts of activities in 


early decades of the nineteenth century, broadly 
speaking, both the Indian and the Britisher co¬ 
operated and collaborated with each other for 
the improvement and welfare of the country. 
Raja Rainmohun Roy advocated introduction 
of Western literature and science not only for 
the edification of his countrymen. He did this 
also with the purpose that tlfe ruler and the 
ruled in this way would come closer to one an¬ 
other. lie was a warm advocate of colonisation 
of India by the Britisher. He thought that the 
Britisher, who had been hitherto but a foreigner, 
would thus be naturalised in India, adopt this 
country as his own, and all his efforts at the 
exploitation of her resources would then be solely 
for India’s benefit. Had this colonisation move¬ 
ment materialised, much of the evil that vitiated 
the Indian body-politic in later times could 
have been averted. Be that as it may, the 
principle of co-operation and collaboration guid¬ 
ed the thoughtful section of the Indian as well 
as the European community in all their acti¬ 
vities at^his time. Thus we find the leaders 
of both the communities join hands to establish 
and conduct such cultural institutions as the 
School Book Society and the School Society. 
Both the Indians and the Europeans were active¬ 
ly engaged at the time in the foundation of the 
Hindu College, though at a later stage the latter 
retired in favour of the former for reasons of 
State. Such political movements as the intro¬ 
duction of the jury system, the remodelling of 
the Charter Act of 1833 and the freedom of the 
Press found zealous advocates in both the 
communities. 

But these things did not last long. The 
Christian missionaries had by this time been 
given complete freedom to preach and proselytise, 
which soon tended to alienate the Indians from 
the Europeans. With the progress of English edu¬ 
cation in the country, there was gradually arising 
a class of people who could successfully compete 
with the Britishers in the administration of the 
land and who were also vocal in seeking redress 


their own hands, -which they actually did, caring 
little for the susceptibilities of the Indian people. 
By the end of the fourth decade such notable 
foreigners as Edward Hyde East, David Hare, 
Horace Hayman Wilson, Edward Ryan, and 
others had either left the shores of India or died. 
Those nurtured, on the Indian side, in the 
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principle of co-operation and collaboration, in¬ 
cluded such stalwarts as Raja Rammohun Roy, 
Dwaraka Nath Tagore, Prasanna Coomar 
Tagore, Ramcomal Sen and Raja Radhakanta 
Deb. Except Radhakanta and Prasanna 
Coomar all others had also gone to the other 
world by this time. Radhakanta Deb was great¬ 
ly mortified to see a change in the mentality of 
both the official and the non-official Europeans. 
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Their attitude towards Indians and their culture, 
to speak mildly, was most reactionary. Radha- 
kanta Deb very graphically described this state 
of things in a pretty long letter to his friend, 
Dr. Wilson, in London in 1851. 

But one thing still sustained him and the 
men of his ilk. To his great satisfaction he 
observed the revival of Sanskrit learning in 
Britain and elsewhere in the Continent, however 
decried by reactionary Europeans here. Radha- 
kanta had a large share in the cause of this 
revival. In his letter to Dr. Von. Max Muller 
he particularly referred to these matters. These 
two letters speak eloquently of the state of 
things obtaining here in India by 1850, as well 
as the endeavours of the savants in Europe in 
the cause of the revival of Sanskrit learning. 
Both these letters* are inserted here : 

To 

H. H. Wilson, Esq. 

East India House, London. 

My dear Sir, 

It is so long since I have not had the pleasure of 
hearing from you that'I fear you have lost all recollec¬ 
tion of me or that your kindness has been on the wane. 
As for myself, I have refrained from writing to you as 
often as I wished because 1 do not like to trespass upon 
that invaluable time of yours consecrated to your pro¬ 
found labour. During the period that we have continued 
taciturn many an event of varied importance which you 
take great interest in have here come to pass. 

Our Indian Government which has hitherto 
distinguished itself by its tolerant principles has been 
gradually introducing the thin end of the wedge into the 
fundamental doctrines of our religion. It would seem 
as if the previous conduct of Government originated 
not so much from an honesty and earnestness of purpose 
as from sheer policy. 

The Legislature of India has lately passed an Act 
which strikes at the foundation of the whole fabric of 
the Hindu religion and jurisprudence. I allude to the 
Act styled the Lex Loci which removes the bar to 
inheritance of a Hindu convert. I need hardly expatiate 
on the numerous and prodigious evils with which it is 
pregnant. Your profound knowledge of our Sastras and 
intimate acquaintance with the manners and customs of 
our country will at once enable you to judge the peril¬ 
ous tendency of this Act. Missionary influence is now 
on the ascendant; every department from the foun¬ 
tain head of Government to the lowest course of office 
is infected with it. 

A few words about our Hindu and Sanscrit Colleges. 
Since your departure from this country they are really 
though ostensibly progressing. From the period that 
the former was placed under the Government patronage 
the Council of Education had been gradually encroach¬ 
ing on the privileges of the Managing Committee till 
under the presidentship of the late Mr. Bethune, this 
encroachment became so complete as to render the 

* I have found these letters in manuscript in the 
correspondence-volumes of Raja Radhakanta Deb, still 
preserved in his family library.—J. C. B. 


native members mere non-entities. This invasion of 
their rights has often brought the Council and the Com¬ 
mittee in open collision with each other. On one occasion 
a serious difference arose between these two bodies on 
a subject involving tne violation of certain fundamental 
rules of the college which terminated in the retirement 
of Baboo' Prosunnoeumer Thakur, the Governor of the 
college from lus post. Last year, it was my turn to 
take up the dispute on'a similar subject; after an inter¬ 
change of many angry minutes between myself and the 
late President, my feelings were so much- offended that 
I was obliged to dissolve my connection with the Institu¬ 
tion. Virtually there is no native management at 
present. As for the Sanscrit College you can well 
imagine its fate it being placed under the superinten¬ 
dence of a body of men not one of whom understands 

a bit of or cares a whit for, Sanscrit, 

Sanscrit learning generally speaking is rapidly on 
the decline in India. Our pandits void of encourage¬ 
ment and led by lust of lucre attend only to the ritual 
department of their Sastras while the European educa¬ 
tionalists despise it as useless. You will easily be able 

to imagine how poorly is Sanscrit estimated by the 

European community here on perusing the following 
extracts from the ,Friend oj India of February 13lh, 
1851. The Editor after sorely regretting that the high¬ 
est number was bestowed for the study of Sanscrit at 
the Halleybury College thus proceeds : 

“The f&ct is that the Directors never exercise the 
slightest thought on the subject. Having appointed an 
eminent orientalist the Visitor of the College and re¬ 
signed the oriental studies to his exclusive direction 
they consider themselves at liberty to turn a deaf ear 
to the remonstrances of those who point out, the errors 
of this system. Every great man has a feeling of 
monomania regarding his own distinguishing pursuit. 
Dr. Wilson’s monomania is Sanscrit, and happy it is for 
the European world I hat. this is the case. It has enabled 
us to read the nonsense of the Rigveda in our own 
language and to compare it with the inspired volume 
on which our own faith is founded. But this is no 
reason why the Directors of the East, India Company 
should sacrifice the interest of India to this feeling. 
Dr. Wilson's great reputation does not exonerate the -1 
from exercising their own judgement. The tvo languages 
which have the least bearing on the future duties of 
the Civilian are the Sanscrit a dead language and the 
Persian an expelled one and these are the two langu¬ 
ages to which the most strenuous efforts of the youths 
are directed.” 

Thus you will observe how narrow, how wretched, 
and how absurd arc the sentiments of one of the first 
Editors of India who is deemed the organ of our Govern¬ 
ment and of the orthodox Cnristian community here. 

But while I lament the decay of this divine parent 
tree of languages in the land of its nativity, I cannot 
but exult at the rapid growth and luxuriance of its 
scions which hate but lately been transplanted in the 
countries of the Indo-Gorruanic nations who claim a 
cognate origin with the Hindus. 

While every branch of human learning has bceir 
irogressing in Europe with amazing celerity, Philology 
las kept pace with it—it has been advanced to the 
rank of a science and approximating to perfection. This 
is owing I believe materially though not wholly to the 
extensive study of the Sanscrit, language. Prodigious is 
the labour and unremitting the zeal with which it is 
being cultivated in foreign lands, astonishing is the 
research which is being made to examine its exhaustless 
stores, various and important are the ends it has been 
applied to and surprising are the results which have 
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been obtained. The philologist, and the historian, the 
philosopher and the antiquarian, the man of science 
and the lover of fine arts are equally interested in gain¬ 
ing a mastery of this gigantic language. 

My labours connected with the Sabda Kalpa Druma 
have at length after a course of 30 years come o a 
close. The 7th or concluding volume has just issued 
from the Press the last sheets whereof with a hasty 
preface and Title page, I have this day sent to the 
Steam office for transmission to you. A copious appen¬ 
dix now in the printer’s hands will be at your service 
when ready. Though my heart expands with joy on 
the recovery of my freedom and at the prospect of my 
work being instrumental in facilitating the study of 
Sanscrit yet a deep feeling of melancholy steals in upon 
me on taking leave of an old and agreeable companion. 
The scholars of Europe and America have of late 
expressed a demand for it which I little anticipated and 
commended it on terms more eulogistic perhaps than 
it merits. 

Among the rich presents of Sanscrit works which I 
have recently received from ivuropr I may mention the 
Bhagavata Purana of Eugene Buvnouf and the Rigveda 
of Doctor Von Max Muller, the last of which I have 
had the honor of receiving through,the Indian Govern¬ 
ment as a present from the Honorable th" Court of 
Directors. 

Our Pandits have been startled to hear that a 
foreigner whom they regard as a distant Mlecheha has 
dared to undertake such a task as the publication of 
the Vedas and will now be lost in wonder and admira¬ 
tion to find that he has begun to execute it in Fifth a 
finished and masterly manner. The Hindus cannot but 
be grateful to the learned German for his embarking 
on such an undertaking, to the Ilou'ble the Court of 
Directors for liberally supporting it, and to Horace 
Hayniun Wilson for his having induced them to 
patronise it. 

I hear with pleasure that your Translation of the 
Rigveda has lately issued from the Press, When I 
contemplate the works you have already published and 
read announcement of your various and arduous under¬ 
takings, I am astonished at the prodigious extent of your 
labours, the profundity of your researches and versatility 
of your gSfiius. I devoutly wish that Providence may 
prolong the period of your existence for the consumma¬ 
tion of all your wishes. I have read somewhere that 
you intend giving to the world a third edition of your 
dictionary with considerable additions and revisions— 
this is indeed a desideratum. 

I have now scarcely any old friends or acquain¬ 
tances among the Europeans here and therefore rarely 
move about among their circlet?. The men in power are 
fond of those young parveaucs who have gained a name 
bv giving a loose to the enjoyment of English cuisines 
and of liquid fire and distilled damnation. The Christian 
ingots have marked me out as the butt of their rancour 
and hostility for rov rigid adhcrancc to my principles. 

Requesting you to tender mv respectful compli¬ 
ments to Sir Herbert Maddock and Mr. C. H. Cameron 
and to convey my sentiments of esteem and regard to 
the illustrious editor of the Rigveda whose name prf 

according to your Christening I believe sounds 

as euphonical in our ears as that of a Dravida Panditn— 
and hoping you are doing well with your family I remain, 
very sincerely yours 

“th October, 1861. Radhakanta Deb. 

P.S .—The first three volumes of my work being 
out of print and the Bengalee character in which it is 


printed being little known to the people of the western 
provinces, some of my up-country friends advise me to 
re-edit it in the Devanagara character. I am often 
induced to follow this advice and to commence a new 
edition on an enlarged and improved plan to meet tire 
wants of the Scholars of Europe for whom my work 
was not originally intended but for the use of my 
countrymen. But as I am fast descending in the vale 
of years and weighed down as I am with a thousand 
worldly cures and a broken constitution it is too late 
for me to undertake the task. I would I think do well 
to bequeath it to anyone blessed with higher ability and 
the prospect of a long life. I am constantly advised 
by my friends and earnestly solicited by my family to 
give up the copyright of my work for an adequate 
pecuniary consideration. I shall be glad to avail myself 
of your advice on the subject. I have dropped a hint 
to the effect at the conclusion of the Preface to my 
work. I have seen in the 2nd volume of the Royal 
Asiatic Society's Journal an analysis of a very small 
portion of my work by Dr. Lens. Now that it is com¬ 
pleted I should like to learn how it may be received 
by the Reviewers of Europe. 

R. 


II 

To 

Doctor Von Max Muller, 

London. 

Sir, 

I have already placed at your service the first six 
volumes of my Sabda Kalpa Druma. The 7th or con¬ 
cluding volume having just issued from the Press I have 
consigned it to the care of Dr, Roer for transmission to 
you. I hope you. will do me the honor of accepting it 
as a testimony not only of the respect I owe you in 
common with the public but my gratitude for the credit 
you have done me by the most obliging manner in 
which you have mentioned my name in your letter to 
the Doctor published in one of the Journals of our 
Asiatic Society. A copious appendix now in the printer’s 
hand will shortly be ready for presentation. 

When I ventured to assume the character of a 
Lexicographer my most ambitious wish was but to revive 
the study of Sanscrit in my own country where it has 
been on the decline. But I should not dissemble that 
love of fame stimulated my exertion through worldly 
tribulations where patience must have failed and per¬ 
severance wearied. 

I have devoted the greatest portion of my life and 
no inconsiderable amount of labour and expense to the 
execution of the work and though as an Encyclopaedist 
I have no claims to originality or to the merits of a 
genius yet I trust my industry and application will at 
least lie applauded when I may bo considered as an 
humble pioneer of Sanscrit learning. 

I have endeavoured to obtain the approbation of 
those whose- good opinion one cannot but be proud of 
nor is it an inconsiderable reward of labours that they 
have deserved the commendation of a Wilson and a 
Muller who have bought golden opinion by their pro- 
jound scholarship in Sanscrit. The great and unceasing 
demand which is being made for my work from various 
parts of India and especially from Europe leads me 
to the pleasing conviction that.it has begun not only 
to answer the object it was con! mplated for but to 
facilitate the study of Sanscrit in foreign lands. 

I have lately been honored by the Honorable the 
Court of Directors with the present of the first volume 
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of your noble and excellent edition of the Rigveda 
published under their patronage. Some time ago when 
I received your specimen copy of it which you had so 
politely desired Dr. Roer to send me I read it with 
eagerness and though I was obliged to return it sooner 
than I could have wished I saw enough to convince me 
that you would go far beyond all expectations. Your 
present publication has confirmed this opinion. 

Arduous and novel as is the undertaking you have 
ventured on amidst, a variety of disadvantages, the able 
and masterly manner in which you have, begun to 
execute it displays your profound erudition, critical 
acumen and unparalleled industry of research. You 
stand forth an illustrious example of uncommon ardour 
and undaunted perseverance such as not to be cooled by 
discouragement or obstructed by difficulties. Your 
labours will furnish the Vedic pandits with a complete 
collection of the holy Sanhitas of the first Veda (only 
detached portions of which arc to be found in the 
possession of a few of them), enable the student of 
antiquity “to snatch the veil that hung her face before,” 
supply materials for the history of the ancient, East, nay 
an ancient world and rear up for you “a monument 
more durable than brass.” 

It is only a very curious reflection on the vicissi¬ 
tudes of human affaire that the descendants of the 


divine Rishis should be studying on the banks of the 
Bhagirathi, the Jamuna and the Sindhu, their holy 
scriptures published on the banks of the Thames by 
one whom they regard as a distant Mlechchn—this 
Mleclieha, the descendant of the degraded Kshattriyas 
according to our Sastras and claiming a cognate origin 
with the Hindus according to the investigation of the 
modern philologists will ere long rise to the rank of a 
Veda-Vyasa o f the Kaliyuga. 

Though our Sast.ra is deemed the grand primeval 
fountain from which the present storage’ of knowledge 
tnat run through the civilized countries, have taken 
their rise yet it, has not been considered as defiled by 
receiving into it a foreign tributary. As Yavanacharya 
gave to the Hindus his system of Astronomy many cen¬ 
turies ago so the German Bhatta is now giving them 
his^ Edition of the Rigvoda and will as lie promises 
furnish them with commentaries upon it. Hoping your 
undertaking will be crowned with every success, 


'■ I remain, 

Willi every' sentiment of respect, and esteem 
Your most obedient, servant, 
lSlh November, 1851 Radhakanta Deb 


THE GREAT TRIO 

By BIJOY LAL CHATTOPADHYAYA 


Whitman, Aldous Huxley and Browning—all of 
them arc worshippers of life. A life-worshipper 
does not try to murder that part of his life 
which Bertrand Russell calls the life of the ins¬ 
tinct. The claims of the senses are never denied 
by him nor does he deny the claims of the soul. 
He knows that truth is harmonious. About the 
moral philosophy of the life-worshipper Aldous 
Huxley writes: 

“ He does not select one single being from his colony 
of souls, call it his ‘ true self,’ and try to murder all the 
other selves. Each self, he perceives, has as good a 
right to exist as all the others.” 

Why should a person refuse to respond 
to the demands of the senses ? God Him¬ 
self has endowed man with senses so that 
He might enjoy the bieauty of His own 
creation through man. This world is not an 
illusion but a reality. It is the play-ground 
of the Eternal. He invites man to take part 
in the play, to seek unity with his creator 
through the manifold joys of creation, to meet 
him and stand by him in toil and in the sweat, 
of one’s brow. So the life-worshipper does not 


attempt to crucify his flesh and seek deliverance 
in the lonely dark corner of a temple with doors 
all shut. The Poet sings : 

“Deliverance is not, for me in renunciation. I feel 
the embrace of freedom in a thousand bonds of delight.” 

Only a life-worshipper can sing in such 
language. Only a life-worshipper can write : 

“ No, I will never shut the doors of my senses. The 
delights of sight and hearing and touch will bear thy 
delight.” (Rabindranatlf: Gitanjali). 

So a life-worshipper will not try to kill his 
desires, he will not try to throttle his instincts. 
A life-worshipper, therefore, will say in the. 
language of 'Huxley : “ Chastity enforced 

against desire is unquiet and life-destroying.” 
A inan who would try to enhance the life of the* 
spirit at the cost of the life of the instinct would 
generally invite disaster; for in the words of 
Edward Carpenter, “ Nature in 'her slow evolu¬ 
tions does not generally countenance such high 
and mighty methods.” The philosophy of a life- 
worshipper is thus expressed by Aldous Huxley : 

“Indeed, any course of behaviour pursued to the 
exclusion of all the other possible courses open, to a 
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normally diverse personality is obviously, according to 
our standards, immoral, because it limits and distorts 
the manifestations of life. In the eyes of the life- 
worshipper such exclusiveness is a sin.” (Do What. You 
Will by Aldous Huxley, page 228). 

But we sin against life as much by excess 
of repression as by sensuality. The necessity 
of the perpetual maintenance of perfect health 
of body and mind demands that we should not 
run after the pleasure of the senses. And so 
Huxley, the life-worshipper, writes : 

“ No less life-destroying are the fulfilments of desires 
which imagination has artificially stimulated in the 
teeth of natural indifference.” 

Swinish promiscuity does not enhance life 
but diminishes it. Those who make gratification 
of desires the summum bonum of their lives 
end in finding no rest, no peace but only dis¬ 
appointment. Only an idiot can live such un- 
livable life of sensuality. So a life-worshipper 
has not much respect for the D»n Juans. Huxley 
writes : 

“Your Don Juans love from the hcad # artificially. 
They use their imagination to stimulate their desire, a 
self-conscious, unimpassioned, and so unjustified desire 
that humiliates, that diminishes, that ‘sows san^ all 
over’ those who thus call it into action.” 

A life-worshipper then agrees with the 
puritans like Tolstoy and Gandhi that Don 
Juanism, instead of being life-enhancing, is life- 
limiting and life-destroying but he docs not see 
eye to eye with them regarding the necessity 
of crucifying the flesh. 

Whitman is another life-worshipper. He 
does not believe in the necessity of crucifying 
the flesh to be spiritually strong. On the 
-contrary 4ie sings : 

“ I believe in the flesh and the appetites, 

Seeing, hearing, feeling, are miracles, and each part 
and tag of me is a miracle. 

Divine am I inside and out, and I make holy 
whatever I touch or am touch’d from, 

The scent of these arm-pits aroma finer than prayer, 

This head more than churches, bibles, and all the 
creeds.” 

Edward Carpenter, Whitman’s English 
disciple, expressed the same belief when he 
wrote : 

“ It, must never be forgotten that the physical basis 
throughout life is of the first, importance, andi supplies 
the nutrition and foodstuff without which the higher 
powers cannot exist or at: least manifest themselves. 
Intimacies founded on intellectual and moral affinities 
alone are seldom very deep and lasting; if the physical 
basis in any form is quite absent, the acquaintanceship 
is liable to die away again like an ill-rooted plant.” 

But in recognising the claims of the senses 
Whitman does not deny the demands of the soul. 
His ideal city is that “ where speculations on 


the soul are encouraged.” He knows that 
chastity is good and in his poem ‘Myself and 
Mine ’ he sings out: 

“01 see life is not short, but immeasureably long, 

I henceforth tread the world chaste, temperate, an 
early riser, a steady grower.’’ 

In his poem ‘ Vocalism ’ he clearly states 
that chastity is a necessary virtue without which 
a man or a woman cannot possess the ‘ divine 
power to speak words.' He condemns ‘ adulterous 
unwholesome couple.’ Prostitution he cannot 
tolerate as he cannot tolerate drunkenness. 
One of the characteristics of his ideal city is its 
‘ cleanliness of the sexes.’ He accepts the claims 
of both body and soul. Thus he sings, “ The 
spirit receives from the body just as much as 
it gives to the body, if not more.” We then find 
in the moral philosophy of both Whitman and 
Huxley the philosophy of worshipping life. A 
life-worshipper “ will accept each of his selves, 
as it appears in his consciousness, as his momen¬ 
tarily true self.” His attitude towards life is 
clearly expressed by these two lines of Whitman : 

“ My gait, is no fault-finder’s or rejecter’s gait, 

I moisten the roofs of all that has grown.” 

. Like Havelock Ellis, Whitman finds truth 
in the harmonious opposition and balance of 
forces. A true life-worshipper will thus sing in 
the language of Whitman : 

“ Facts, religions, improvements, politics, trades, are 
as real as before, 

But the soul is also real, it too is positive and direct, 

No reasoning, no proof has establish’d it, 

Undeniable growth has establish’d it." 

To live intensely—that is the guiding 
principle of a life-worshipper. He does not 
pay too much attention to the future nor does 
he keep himself buried in the past. Huxley, in 
describing the mental attitude of a life-worship¬ 
per towards the present, past and future, boldly 
writes : 

“The life-worshipper lives as far as possible in the 
present—in present time or present eternity.” 

Ellen Key rightly says : 

“There is no hour—except the heaviest hours of 
sorrow—in which a human being cannot feel the strength 
and greatness of his soul.” 

Yes, beauty and grandeur are everywhere, 
only we have no eyes to see. Walt Whitman 
when he writes : “ Happiness, knowledge, not 

in another place but this place, not for another 
hour but this hour,”—truly expresses the mental 
attitude of a life-worshipper. The following 
lines of his expresses the san e sentiment: 

“This minute that cornea to me over the past 
decillions, 

There is no better than it and now.” 
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The life-worshipper does not look to a 
distant future for finding the best. In the people 
nearest to 'him he finds ‘ the sweetest, strongest, 
lovingest.’ Maeterlink when be wrote : “ The 
smallest window cannot take away a line or a 
star from the immensity of heavenly space,” 
only proved that he belonged to the tribe of 
Whitman, Browning and Huxley. Why are we 
unable to find beauty everywhere ? Because 
our soul does not possess sufficient capacity for 
love; for beauty, after all, is the child of love. 
But why this lack of capacity ? Because we arc 
not keenly vigilant. Those outside our imme¬ 
diate circle of friends and relatives do not receive 
enough of our attention. That is why Maeterlink 
writes, “ To leam to love, one must first learn 
to see.” Yes, only a man who can see is capable 
of loving his fellowmcn and he alone can create 
great works of art whose spirit can respond to 
the appeal of the souls of his brethren hovering 
about him for a caress. Only a great poet like 
Rabindranath could write a magnificent story 
like ‘ Kabuliwalla,’ because his creative soul 
had the immense capacity for responding to the 
silent call of the Afghan. And that capacity 
came from his power to see behind the rough and 
rugged exterior the throbbing heart of an affec¬ 
tionate father. Maeterlink is only too true when 
he writes : 

“ We arc there in life, man against man, soul against 
soul, and day and night are spent under arm?. We 
never see each other, we never touch each other. We 
see nothing but bucklers and helmets, we touch nothing 
but iron and brass.” 

The life-worshipper has the eves to see; 
therefore to him no man is too insignificant to 
make an appeal to his emotion and so he can 
feel at home everywhere—in the palace as well 
as in the cottage, in solitude as well as in the 
crowd. He does not pine for what is not. “ Each 
moment and whatever happens thrills me with 
joy ”—this beautiful line is taken from Whitman 
and it reflects the sentiment of a true life- 
worshipper. 

Browning is another great poet with a 
robust soul and masculine temperament who 
has seen the manifestation of the Divine every¬ 
where. When through the mouth of Pippa lie 
sang: 

“ God.’s in his heaven 

All’s right with the world ” 


he only proved that he was a worshipper of life 
and not of death.- Just like Whitman and 
Huxley he finds truth in harmony—a harmony 
built up of many elements. He believes in unity 
—the unity of body and soul. He knows that 
this unity is mutilated by the suppression- of any 
part of the diversity. And so he sings in his 
famous poem ‘ Rabbi Ben Ezra ’: 

Let us not always say, 

“ Spite of this flesh to-day 
“I strove, made head, gained ground 
upon the whole 1” 

As the bird wings and sings, 

Let us cry “All good things 
“Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, 
now, than flesh helps soul !” 

It reminds us of Whitman’s lines : 

“ I have said that the soul is not more than the body, 

And I hare said that (.lie body is not more than the 
soul, 

And nothing, not God, is greater to one than one’s 
self is.” ' 

Like the Jewish prophets of old he does not 
say ‘ van fry of vanities—all is vanity.’ Only 
a death-worshipper can sing in that sickly tone. 
Browning, the ardent worshipper of life, sings: 

‘ How good to live and lenrn.’ He cries out, 

,l Perfect I call thy plan ; 

Thanks that I was a man !” 

It reminds us of some lines of a poem in 
Rabindranath’s ‘ Balaka ’ which arc quoted 
below : 

fWr wt «j3r 

^ fT-gnRfa: 3^ 

«n* m-mfa qgn 

Like a baloon hollow and unreal 
I have wandered in the void of that heaven. 
Thrice blessed am I that I am born a man on 
this earth made of clay. 

Let us finish this article by quoting from 
Romain Rolland, another life-worshipper, the 
following lines which faithfully reflect the moral 
views of a true worshipper of life : 

“In us a strength is not opposed to a weakness, a 
virtue to a vice; it is two forces confronting each other, 
two virtues, two duties. The sole true morality, accord¬ 
ing to the true life, would be a morality of harmony.” 



By Professor P. L. STEPHEN, m.a. 


Different opinions have been expressed about 
the origin o‘f t'he Aborigines of Australia. One 
view has been that they are of an African stock 
and that some of their practices like sorcery, 
raising of cicatrices on the body, knocking out 
of teeth, circumcision, and certain marriage 
rules prove their Negro relationship. Another 
view has been that they came from Egypt; and 
Prof. Perry finds support for this view in some 
practices like the burial of the dead with all their 
belongings. But the more acceptable view seems 
to be that they are of a Dravidian stock that 
once occupied a vast' Antarctic continent. 

Many similarities have been noted by Dr. 
Klaatsch between the Australian Aborigines and 
people living in India and Africa. Ih physical 
features, Huxley says, “The Deccan tribes are 
indistinguishable from the Australian raaes.” 
Australian canoes are similar to those of 
South India and the boomerang has been known 
to the people of the Deccan (one wonders if 
Rama Bana represented a boomerang). While 
the language of the Aborigines shows no affinity 
with the Polynesian group, Sir William Hunter 
and Bishop Caldwell note resemblances between 
the Australian and Dravidian languages. Gram¬ 
matical relations are expressed by suffixes in both 
languages and they have both almost the same 
words fo? personal pronouns. 

There is no doubt that it was in very pri¬ 
mitive times that the Aborigines occupied 
Australia; and they remained isolated in the 
country for centuries together. It was probably 
because of this isolation that they did not make 
any progress in their thought or manner of life. 
They have developed no agriculture or industry; 
they live like nomads and eat mostly what they 
get by hunting. Of houses they have scarcely 
an idea, some living in eaves and others on trees. 

Their language is in a very primitive state. 
Rev. Theodor Webb has made an interesting 
translation of the Lord’s Prayer into Kopapingo 
and it shows the difficulty of expressing many 
ideas in the Aborigine language. “ Our Father 
who art in heaven ” reads in translation : 

" Yindi Wongine Bapa naparunggu wanga ngura 
garrawa ka nina.” 

Retranslated into English it means “ Our 
one great father the place you rest in is heaven, 


there you abide.” To express the eternal nature 
of God a number of words have to be used, 
giving the meaning “ You father like this before 
first, afterwards this world; you will be like 
this after this world finished.” 

The artistic sense of the Aborigines is also 
in an undeveloped state; but there are evidences 
showing that they did have a love of art. Many 
paintings have been discovered in caves. Rough 
sculptures and rock paintings are found in many 
places. Barks of trees are still used for painting 
and a Caledonian Bay Headman, Wonggu, was 
photographed by Mr. Charles Barret two years 
ago as he worked at his bark canvas with hair- 
made brushes. Painting is often used for 
decoration, especially of the body and of the 
weapons. A strange use to which painting is 
put by them is for decorating skulls. It is an 
.interesting question as to how it is that one 
tribe alone of the Australian Aborigines practise 
this art which is found among certain other 
people like the Alps Tyrolese and the Red 
Indians. 

The famous Aborigine song-dance Corro- 
boree is another evidence of their love of art. 
The whole tribe turns out for this time-old 
enjoyment of the moonlit wilds. The dancers 
paint their faces and bodies according to certain 
established rules, decorate their heads with 
feathers, and dance to the accompaniment of 
oboes and gil-gil sticks. The Corroborec is an 
imitative dance. The Kangaroo Corroboree, for 
example, imitates the way of life of the 
Kangaroo; and the Funeral Corroboree imitates 
the activities of the dead man when he was alive. 
Modern events have also been represented in 
Corroboree. For example, incidents in the lives 
of the European explorers and travellers in 
Australia have been shaped into Corroboree. 
There has also come into being a dance-song 
called the Aeroplane Corroboree. These mimic 
dances remind one of Bharata-Natya and the 
Kathakali of Malabar, while the rising crescendo 
of the accompanying music has a resemblance 
to the Villadi of Tamil Nad. 

The undeveloped nature of their language 
and art does not mean that the Aborigines are 
wanting in intellectual power. Dr. Warner says, 
“ I think the Aborigine every bit as intelligent as 
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the white man ; ’’ and other students of the 
Aborigines, like Prof. Porteus and Dr. Duguid 
hold the same opinion about their brain power. 
Miss Ernestine Hill says in her Great Australian 
Loneliness : 

“ To rank the Australian native as a moron and a 
gorilla man is to do him a very grave injustice. Deceiv¬ 
ed by a physiognomy sullen in repose, the protruding 
chin and the receding forehead of the ape, and those 
long tenuous fingers that are peculiarly helpless with the 
tools of our civilisation, the earlier ethnologists were 
hasty in their judgments. To look closer and with 
kindlier eyes is to discover that the Aboriginal is re¬ 
deemed by the delicate sensitive ear of the true musi¬ 
cian, a remarkable gift of languages, the sudden smile 
and the quiet, quick laughter of a very real sense of 
humour. Left far behind in the race of the ages, 
marooned on an island continent of sunny climate, he 
never bothered to build himself a house because he did 
not need it.” 

Modern civilisation finds him far behind the 
times; and it has not been healthy for him. He 
has been dying out, until it has been found 
necessary to set apart certain regions in Australia 
like Arnehm Land and some of the adjoining 
islands as Aborigine Reserves. It is known that 
about 4000 people occupy Arnehm Land, but 
the total Aborigine strength is not known since- 
many tribes look with fierce disfavour on any 
outside attempt to get into their midst. 

Being a primitive people living Tor centuries 
in isolation they have many customs and ways 
of life which look strange and peculiar to others. 
They go about naked. European attempts to 
dress them make scarecrows of them in battered 
felt hats, baggy trousers and rainbow-coloured 
shirts. Their ideas of matrimony are peculiar. 
Some of them marry many wives. Wonggu, the 
Caledonian Bay Chief, for example, has twenty- 
six wives and over sixty children. But the worst 
of their matrimonial practices is that very young 
children are married to very old people and 
passed on by turn to their younger brothers. 
Bishop Gsell of Bathurst has been during the 
last thirty years saving these baby brides from 
their terrible fate by buying them up and thus 
freeing them from their peculiar matrimonial 
bondage. 

Cannibalism is of course their most repulsive 
practice. But at the present time it is practised 
only by a few, though many take in a little 
human flesh on account of their belief that if 
they do so the strength of the dead man will pass 
into them. 

Desire for strength is naturally very strong 
in a primitive hunting people. Physically unfit 
babies, especially the weaker of twins are allow¬ 
ed to die. But babies are desired and their 


birth is looked forward to. The expectant mother 
carries about with her a doll which she fondles 
and treats as a baby until the real baby comes. 

As the child grows up it has to be initiated 
into manhood. And that is a long and elaborate 
process. Until a boy reaches his teens he moves 
about freely in the family. But as soon as the 
time arrives for his initiation he lias to keep 
away from the womenfolk even of his own family. 
Then he begins to be instructed in the special 
words and signs of the tribe. He learns what 
skins are taboo to him, and what skins he may 
marry into. During the period of initiation 
there are very strict rules about food. At one 
stage in the initiation the upper incisor tooth 
is knocked out. Later still comes the circum¬ 
cision. After that he is given the spears of 
manhood, and on his body are made the tribal 
cicatrices, or ridge-like projections “ made by 
a jagged stone and raised into glistening ridges 
by padding the healing wound with ashes.” 

In the course of the initiation there is one 
rite which'is of peculiar interest,. It is the clean¬ 
ing of the tongue. A knotted cord is drawn 
over the outstretched tongue, and the initiate 
promises never to use bad words, never to abuse 
elders and never to resort to idle chatter. 

Once a youth has been initiated he can share 
in-all the activities and discussions of the tribe. 
And these are many. For there are innumerable 
tribal laws and inter-tribal relations to be 
attended to. Some of these are of special interest. 

When a member of the tribe is charged with 
some offence they have a custom of punishing 
him in a peculiar way. It is known as “growling, 
and consists in the throwing of spears at the 
offender, not to kill or injure but to make a 
demonstration. When the offence is more serious 
the attack will also be more serious. 

When inter-tribal laws are broken, instead 
of “ growling ” there is “ makkarata.” Rev. 
Webb has given an interesting account of it 
thus : 

"In the makkarata, the offending and the offended 
parties take up their positions about one hundred yards 
apart on an open plain. With these parties will be men 
of neutral hordes whose duty it is to prevent the occur¬ 
rence of further hostile action. The chief offenders ara 
then required to run back and forth across the arena 
facing the offended party the while. With the offenders 
will also run one or two other men from a neutral horde. 
As the culprits run. each man of the offended party 
steps out and. casts his spears at them; which thev are 
required to dodge or to turn aside, with the bundle of 
spears which they carry but must not throw. When 
each man has thrown as many spears as he desires the 
culprits, still accompanied by their neutral companions, 
make their way by pantomie dances to this party, the 
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leader of which then plunges his spear into the leg of 
the chief offender. By this act the offence is expiated, 
peace is restored., and hostilities on this particular count 
will not be re-opened.” 

There is one fertile source of hostilities. 
This is their belief that no one ever dies natural¬ 
ly. Except in the case of little children they 
consider all death as due to some enemy-practice 
which raises up some evil spirit who brings 
about the death. When anyone dies therefore, 
someone is held responsible for the witchcraft 
that has induced the death, and he must in his 
turn be punished with death. 

The best known way in which death is 
brought about among the aborigines by witch¬ 
craft is by “ bone-pointing.” It is amazing how 
deeply they believe in this. 

“An Australian aborigine can be bitten almost in 
halves by a crocodile, or visibly consumed by some 
wasting disease, or practically burnt to death, and not 
know about it. quite cheerfully recovering; but in prime 
of youth and fulness of strength, he Cannot survive the 
curse of the death-bone. He believes that his heart 
is gone, or that a fire is eating at the entrails, or that 
his blood is seeping away. Listlessly and hopelessly, he 
sits under a tree, and in a matter of days obligingly 
dies." 

Mr. Charles Barrett says that * 

“ Within recent years there have been several authen¬ 
ticated instances of death as a result of bone-pointing.” 

Usually it is a bone of t'he arm that is used 
for this purpose. A medicine man takes it up, 
ties some human hair to one end of it, and sings 


“ over it some time-old incantation. The mean¬ 
ing of many of these “ songs ” are not known. 
But some of them have been translated thus : 

“ May your head be split in halves and your brain 
scattered; may your throat be slit to the ears.” 

After the bone is '* sung ” over, it is buried 
for some time. Then it is dug up and at a 
convenient time pointed at the victim secretly. 
He will however be made to know of it some¬ 
how ; and once lie knows of it he is doomed. 

When dead the aborigines dispose of the 
dead in various ways. Some have them deposit¬ 
ed in caves. Others have tree burial—the dead 
bodies being left on platforms made among 
branches of trees. The bones of the dead are 
collected later, and to make this convenient the 
dead bodies are buried face downwards. The 
collected bones are painted over, and carried 
about by the oldest female of the family. Years 
later they arc broken up and deposited in hollow 
posts decorated with paintings of totems and 
called dupuns. 

The Australian aborigines have no idea of 
a heaven or hell after death. They believe that 
the spirit of the dead goes back into the region 
•of spirits and waits there for an opportunity to 
be born again. This rebirth may be in the form 
of another human being or of an annual or of a‘ 
plant. One wonders if this is another link in 
the Australian Aborigines’ connection with India. 


GEOLOGICAL BACKGROUND OF VIOLENCE 

By K. K. SEN GUPTA, m.a., b.sc. (Calcutta), 
n.se. Mining, m.sc. (Birmingham), f.g.m.s. 


In the midst of this world war, in the din of 
clash of arms and struggle for power and 
existence, an examination of the.plea for non¬ 
violence from the geological point of view is not 
only opportune but highly necessary. In all 
the ages of geological history including those 
of human history, violence has been the predo¬ 
minant factor masking everything else. 

After rolling on for millions and millions of 
years with a varied succession of physical and 
climatic phases, was signalled t'he first appear¬ 
ance of life or organism on our planet which 
has continued to roll on as before till this day. 


Higher organisms such as animals and plants 
followed in its wake and they appeared and 
disappeared in a kaleidoscopic succession cul¬ 
minating in t'he Advent of Man on the scene. 
Although lingula, discina, and crania have 
survived from the very early times down 
to the recent through vicissitudes of climatic, 
physical, and other conditions, the rest have 
suffered extraordinary changes in the process of 
evolution. This evolution, according to Charles 
Darwin, has been brought ubout by several 
factors. 

Although one may not agree fully with his 
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conclusions as given in his Origin of Species and 
Descent of Man, some extracts from those two 
classical works may not be out of place. In his 
Origin of Species he says : 

“Authors of the highest eminence seem to be fully 
satisfied with the view that each species has been inde¬ 
pendently created. To iny mind it accords better with 
what we know of the laws impressed on matter by the 
Creator, that the production and extinction of the past 
and present inhabitants of the world should have been 
due to secondary causes, like those determining the 
birth and death of the individual. When I view all 
beings not as special creations, but as lineal descendants 
of some few beings which lived long before the first bed 
of the Cambrian system was deposited, they seem to 
me to become ennobled. Judging from the past, we 
may safely infer that not one living species will trans¬ 
mit its unaltered likeness to a distinct futurity. And of 
the species now living very few will transmit progeny 
of any kind to a far distant futurity; for the manner 
in which all organic beings are grouped, shows that the 
greater number of species in each genus, and all the 
species in many genera, have left no descendants, but 
have become utterly extinct. 

“ We can so far take a prophetic glance into futurity 
as to foretell that it will be the common and widely- 
spread species, belonging to the larger and dominant 
species. As all the living forms of life are the lineal 
descendants of those which lived long before the Cam¬ 
brian epoch, we may feel certain that the ordinary 
succession by generation has never once been broken, 
and tliat no cataclysm has desolated the whole world. 
Hence we may look with some confidence to a secure 
future of great length. And as natural selection worts 
solely by and for the good of each being, all corporeal 
and mental endowments will tend to progress towards 
perfection. 

“ It, is interesting to contemplate a tangled bank, 
clothed with many plants of many kinds, with birds 
singing on the bushes, with various insects flitting 
about, and with worms crawling through the damp earth, 
and to reflect that these elaborately constructed forms, 
so different from each other and dependent upon each 
other in so complex a manner, have all been produced 
by laws acting around us. These laws taken in the 
largest sense, being Growth with Reproduction; Inheri¬ 
tance which is almost implied by reproduction; Variabi¬ 
lity from the indirect and direct action Of the conditions 
of life, and from use and disuse; a Ratio of Increase so 
high as to lead to a struggle for life, and as a conse¬ 
quence to Natural Selection, entailing Divergence of 
Character and the extinction of less improved forms. 
Thus from the war of nature, from famine and death, 
the most exalted object which we are capable of con¬ 
ceiving, namely, the production of the higher animals, 
directly follows. There is grandeur in this view of life, 
with its several powers, having been originally breathed 
by the Creator into'a few forms or into one: and that, 
whilst this planet has gone cycling on according to the 
fixed law of gravity, from so simple a beginning endless 
forms beautiful and most wonderful have been, and are 
being evolved.” 

Again, in hie Descent of Man he says : 

‘The main conclusion arrived at in this work, 
namely, tliat. man is descended from some lowly organis¬ 
ed form, will, I regret to ttiink, be highly distasteful 
to many persons. But there can hardly be a doubt that 


we are descended from barbarians. The astonishment 
which I fcjj on first seeing a party of Fuegians on a 
wild and broken shore will never be forgotten by me, for 
the reflection at once rushed into my mind—such were 
our ancestors. These men were absolutely naked and 
bedaubed with paint, their long liair was tangled, their 
mouths frothed with excitement, and their expression 
was wild, startled and distrustful. They possessed hard¬ 
ly any arts, end like wild animals lived on what they 
could catch; they had no government, and were merci¬ 
less to every one not of their own small tribe. He who 
has seen a savage in his native land will not feel much 
shame, if forced, to acknowledge that the blood of 6ome 
more humble creature flows in his veins. For my own 
part, I would as soon be descended from that heroic 
little monkey who braved his dreaded enemy in order 
to save the life of his keeper; or from that old baboon, 
who descending from the mountains carried away in 
triumph his young comrade from a crowd of astonished 
dogs—as from a savage who delights to torture his- 
enemies, offers up bloody sacrifices, practises infanticide 
without remorse, treats his wives like slaves, knows no 
decency, and is haunted by the grossest superstitions. 

“ Man may be excused for fooling some pride at 
having risen, though not through his own exertions, to 
the veiy summit of the organic scale; and the fact of 
his having thus risen, instead of having been aboriginally 
p'aced there, may give him hopes for a still higher 
destiny in fhc distant future. 

“ But we are not here concerned with hopes or 
fears, only with the truth as far as our reason allows 
us to discover it. I have given the evidence to the 
best of my ability; and we must acknowledge, as it 
seems to mo, that man with all his noble qualities, with 
sympathy which feels for the most debased, with bene¬ 
volence which extends not only to other men but to the 
humblest living creature, with his god-like intellect 
which has penetrated into the movements and constitu¬ 
tion of the Solar System—with all these exalted powers 
—Man still bears in his bodily frame the indelible 
stamp of his lowly origin.” 

Man has appeared on the scene only very 
lately and no prediction is possible ag to when 
and how he will disappear from the face of this 
planet nor any prediction possible as to the 
animal or organism that will take his place. But 
disappear he must like most of the animals and 
plants before him. 

Adaptation to environments is limited by 
the degree of intelligence of by inherited 
characters and instinct and the limitation to- 
adaptation under sudden change in the environ¬ 
ments. Such as a sudden change in the climatic 
conditions or a sudden change in the geological 
conditions may lead to extinction. No amount 
of power of speech as envisaged by H. G. Wells*' 
can possibly counteract the adverse forces of 
nature. 

The advent of man is not the culmination 
of evolutionary creation—it is but a link in the 
chain. Without strife and struggle the trend 
of evolution would have stagnated and finally 
languished. Peace and happiness lead to 
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stagnation and death, whereas unhappiness leads 
to struggle and evolution. What the value of 
such an evolution is and what it points to it 
is not possible to say. Now, since the environ¬ 
ments are stabilized over a long period in the 
historic sense, only the struggle for existence as 
a factor is left to lead to evolution. That Might 
is Right has been the eternal principle. Honesty, 
justice, faith, and righteousness are ruled out 
entirely. If war ceases, evolution also ceases. 
This very truth is not universally known and 
thus we hear of Non-violence, World Federation, 
New World Order, Internationalism, League of 
Nations, International peace and brotherhood 
of humanity, and some such fantastic theories 
and doctrines. Mr. Gandhi wants undiluted and 
unadulterated non-violence, Mr. H. G. Wells 
in his book Mighty King wants a world federa¬ 
tion with power to distribute among all nations, 
freely and equitably, a strategic mineral found 
in one country only, such as his hypothetical 
“ ealcomitc,” Mr. D. N. Wadia, a geologist, on 
whom the significance of the teaching *of geology 
seems to have been lost harps on a theory of 
international directorate of scientists and others 
to govern the countries of the world, and Mr. 
Arthur Moore wants to rely on his revelation 
which he expounded in his lecture on “ The 
Federal Idea in Wartime.” Not only does Mr. 
Arthur Moore want to rely on his revelation 
himself, but he wants to impress it on others as 
absolute truth : lie wants the aggressor nations 
io be completely wiped out of the face of the 
earth leaving the peaceful peoples victorious. 
Even the Archbishop of York, Dr. W. Temple, 
now the "Archbishop of Canterbury, a divine, 
forgetting his own mission in life, talks of 
federalism by force of arms. Says Mr. H. G. 
Wells : 

“ Manifestly if there is to bo any peace on earth 
henceforth, there must, fie a Federal control of the air 
and of the material of international transport. Next 
we have to rescue our planet from devastation by ruth¬ 
less political and mercenary appropriation, and that we 
can do by adopting Mr. Gifford Pinchot’s project for 
the Federal Conservation of World Resources. Thirdly, 
we have to impose as a fundamental, law upon earth 


a plain Declaration of Human Rights that will ensure 
for every man a fair participation in these resources and 
a sense of responsible ownership in our planet.” 

Revelations such as those of Mr. Arthur 
Moore however, have a way of their own to 
play tricks. The very same victory could only 
be won by using the same methods as followed 
by the aggressors and not by peaceful and non¬ 
violent means. The (?) peaceful victorious will 
in time have differences and sharp cleavages 
leading to envy and jealousy, and ultimately to 
war just as it happened in all the historic and 
pre-historie ages. Friends of yesterday become 
enemies of today and vice versa and this applies 
equally to individuals and nations. If the past 
is an indication of the future we can look to the 
future in its proper perspective and setting and 
be prepared for greater strife and struggle. 

The following extract from Spurr (Political 
and Commercial Geology) endorses the above 
views : 

*' The treasures of commercially valuable ore- 
deposits have been hid by nature whimsically through¬ 
out the earth, here and there, by no rule of geography 
of latitude, and with a great disregard of equality. A 
nation’s needs or desires for mineral wealth have no 
'stated relation to its actual mineral possessions; what 
it needs is often in the territory of another nation 
which does not, need it. Commerce is thus born, and 
the nation which must have the metal or ore in question 
backs up its commerce and helps it to fasten its claims 
for permanent control of the deposits in question, by 
legislation, by diplomacy, and, if need be, by war. In 
the case of war, the metallic prize falls to the strongest— 
usually the nation which before, through its necessities, 
exercised only commercial control, but which, as the 
result of the trial of strength, now frankly asserts its 
sovereignty.” 

There cannot, therefore, be any war to end 
all wars. The Struggle for Existence will go on 
ns long as the planet goes on rolling or as long 
as it is in a condition to support life. We, 
humans, will be extinct someday and our suc¬ 
cessors will pebhaps study our bones and fossils 
in their (?) museums and place us under genera 
and species not very complimentary and flatter¬ 
ing to us just in the same way as we name our 
own extinct predecessors. 
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PATR0NAGE T0 SANSKRITIC learning 

Br Prof. Dr. JATINDRA BIMAL CHAUDHURI 


It is well-known that the Muslim rulers of India 
were great patrons of learning and fine arts. 
But the fact that many of them liberally patro¬ 
nised Sanskritic learning and culture as well, 
is not generally known. Their courts were 
adorned with many Sanskrit scholars and 
writers of high repute who got every encourage¬ 
ment, monetary and otherwise, from their royal 
patrons. Unfortunately, the chroniclers of the 
time, including the patrons themselves, are 
quite silent about them. Many valuable records 
of the scholarly achievements of these scholars 
and poets are irreparably lost to us, and the 
surviving literature also is available only in 
manuscripts scattered all over India and outside. 
Fortunately, however, the literature that has 
outstood the cruel ravages of time is not meagre 
and enables us to have a clear idea as to how in 
spite of linguistic and religious differences, many 
Muslim rulers of India were prone to extend 
their best supports to the development of Hindu 
culture and civilisation. This spirit of mutual 
tolerance and reverence for the culture and creed 
of each other alone can ensure a parmanent 
bond of .friendship and collateral progress of 
the two principal communities of India. That 
is why it, is essential for us to investigate into 
the cultural advancement of the Hindus during 
Moslem rule in India. 

Of the Mahomedan rulers who liberally 
patronised Sanskrit poets and scholars, the fore¬ 
most are Shahbuddin, Nizam Shah, Sher Shah, 
Akbar, Shah Jehan, Muddafar Shah, Mall a 
Shah, and others. Some of the poets patronised 
by them are Bhanukara, Akbariya-Kalidasa, 
Jagannatha Panditaraja, Harinarayana Misra, 
Pundarika Vitthala, Amrtadatta and so on. 
Amongst these, the first three, patronised by 
Nizam Shah, Akbar and Shah Jehan respec¬ 
tively deserve first mention. Short accounts of 
the lives and literary activities of these three 
poets are given below. 

Bhanukara 

Of the above three, Bhanukara is not only 
the earliest, but seems to be the most celebrated 
as well. 

About ISO verges of Bhanukara are preserv¬ 
ed in the anthology called Padya-raeana by 
Laksmana Bhatta. Many more verses, besides 


these are found in some unpublished anthologies 
like Sabhyalamkarana, Padyamrta-tarangini 
and so on. 

Life and Date :—The evidence of the antho¬ 
logies is in support of the identity of Bhanukara 
and Bhanudatta, author of the Gita-Gaurisa 
and its commentary, Kavya-dipika, Rasa- 
manjari with commentary, and Rasa-tarangini, 
which are available in print, and also of the 
Kumara-bhargaviya, Alamkara-tilaka, and 
Sringara-dipika, which are as yet unpublished. 
His father’s name was Ganapati. Unfortunately, 
however, nothing is known about Iris mother, 
early life, etc,.* Bhanudatta gives his own 
genealogy in his Kumara-bhargaviya which is 
quite in agreement with the evidence furnished 
by the Panj is of Mithila, except in one or two 
minor points. 

' Bhanukara flourished during the first half 
of the 16th century A.D. 

Patrons of Bhanukara :—Bhanukara was 
liberally patronised by Nizam Shah and Sher 
Shah. Nine of his verses, devoted to the eulogy 
of the former, are preserved in anthologies and 
one in ltasa-manjari. He must have composed 
many more verses in praise of Nizam Shah 
which are now lost to us. 

He appears to have had the greatest 
admiration for, and to have been mogt grateful 
to, Nizam Shah as of the extant, verses as many 
as nine are devoted to his eulogy. In a verse 
devoted to the description of the physical charm 
of the Nizam, 1 the poet fancies that the eye of 
the lovely-browed one, unable to distinguish 
between Kama and Nizam, approaches the ear 
for its help in the matter. In another, 2 he 
declares that the beautiful foot of the Nizam 
was made by the Creator for being placed upon 
the head of the wife of his enemy; the parting 
line of the Hair, the vermilion-dust and the 
Kundas on the head represent the foot of the 
Nizam with shooting rays and beautiful nails-. 
In one verse 3 he praises Nizam Shah for making 
magnificent gifts. In order to keep a record of 
his gifts, Brahma used the Mandakani as a 
piece of chalk and drew a long line on the floor 

1. Padya-raeana, 17, 6. 

2. Padya-raeana, 16, 4. 

3. Padya-veni, MS., v. 100. 
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of his house Puskara. Brahma was on the look¬ 
out for another person at least who would be 
Nizam’s rival in the award of gifts. As he 
could not find any, he put a dot by the side of 
that line which is nothing but the moon. ^ 

In one verse Bhanukara gives a glorious 
description of the march of Nizam Shah for 
conquest. 4 When he marches out, the earth 
faints away under the pressure of, and on 
account of the physical torture caused by, 
the hoofs of horses. Therefore, the sea, 
terribly perturbed and agitated in roaring waves, 
sprinkles water on her. The Lady presiding 
over the quarters flutters the flag, generating 
violent wind; and the dust-storm dashes towards 
the sky in order to ask the divine physician 
Asvina about the remedy for recovery from 
swoon. 

In the verse on the sword of the Nizam. 5 * 
the king is highly praised for his military skill. 
11 is sword is so handled that, it instantaneously 
kills innumerable mighty elephants of his enemies 
who are consequently vanquished in a moment. 

In the verse' 1 devoted to the victory of the 
Nizam in battle, the poet, says that when‘the 
Nizam casts his look at his enemies, they all 
break atwain; even the sun high above begins 
to tremble and in order to save his own skin 
has recourse to the banner of the all-conquering 
Nizam. 

In the verse on the flag of the Nizam 7 the 
poet’s fancy takes a lofty flight. lie assumes 
that the flag of the Nizam is nothing hut the 
tongue of the earth stretched out. on account of 
the heaver pressure of the army on the same. 
Similarly, on the verse on the prowess of the 
Nizam. 8 On account of the excessive heat of 
the king’s prowess, the gold all over the universe, 
even of the Sumcru, melts; as a consequence, 
the stairs of Indra’s palace situated on it fall 
clown, even the sun sinks within the melting gold 
again and again and the women there are 
terribly terrified. 

In one verse 9 Bhanukara describes the 
world-wide fame of his patron. Brahma is en¬ 

4. Padyamrta-larangiuj, MS., v. 91; Padya-veni, 
MS., v. 133; Rasika-jivana, MS., fob 18. 

5. Pudyamrta-tarangini, 85, Sukti-sundara, v. 134. 

0. Padya-veni, MS., v. 132. 

7. Padyamrta-taraugini, MS., v. 84; Sukti-sundara, 
MS., v. 143 aud Padya-veni, v. 131. 

8. Padya-veni. MS., v. 69 and Sukti-sundara, MS., 
v. 105; Rasika-jivnna, MS., No. 140 (Kavya) of Calcutta 
Sanskrit, College, fob 13. 

9. Rasika-jivana, MS., No. 140 (Kavya) of Cal- 

cchta Sanskrit College, fob 15; Padya-racana, 10, 8. 


gaged in making verses on the glorious deeds of 
the Nizam with the help of a chalk. The long 
syllables in the verse \arp .represented, ^ tke 
curved lines representing*"'disc, the 
conch, the jasmine and swan and‘the short ones 
by the lotus fibre, the snake, the Mandakini and 
the tusks of an elephant. 

Unfortunatey, only one verse of the poet in 
praise of Sher Shah 10 is left to us. Here, he says 
that it matters little to a poet of his standing 
who has to his credit innumerable verses if in 
a verse, or one half of it, the fastidious manage 
to find some fault or other just as it matters 
little to Slier Shah if out of crores of horses 
vying in motion with wind, come five or six 
happen to be lame or one-eyed. 

That Bhanukara or Blianuchandra Misra 
was a poet of high order can by no means be 
doubted. Further, that his merits were highly 
appreciated is manifest from the evidence fur¬ 
nished by the authors of the anthologies 
composed after the 16th century A.D. This 
extreme popularity enjoyed by him is due to 
the depth of his thought and his keen analytic 
power. He was a great rhetorician and so 
•naturally his writings are very rich from the 
rhetorical point of view. He has dealt with 
various subjects, and most of them are indeed 
very attractive. 

A k bari v a-Kalidasa 

Akbariya-Kalidasa was undoubtedly one of 
the greatest Sanskrit poets of his time. The 
name of the poet shows that this Kalidasa of 
the 16th century A.D. was a great favourite 
of Akbar. Nothing about his parentage is, how¬ 
ever, known. In his verses he praises several 
kings, who probably extended their patronage 
to him in some form or other, though he express¬ 
ly acknowledges the patronage of Akbar by 
assuming a name after him. In one of his 
verses, 11 he describes Akbar as an outstanding 
ruler who possesses the might of a lion. The 
Emperor, he says, is so powerful that he extir¬ 
pates all his enemies instantaneously and 
terrifies even the king of Ceylon. 12 In another 
verse, 15 his sword is beautifully compared with 
various objects. 

10. Subhasita-haravati, v. 468. 

11. Padya-veni, No. 53. 

12. Padyamrta-tarangini, 97; Sukti-sundara 158. 

13. Padyamrta-taraugini, 89; Padya-veni 138; 
Rasika-jivana, fob 14a, 29; Padyu-raeana, 20, 27. 
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Akbariya-Kalidasa was proud of his achieve¬ 
ments as is manifest from one of ids verses pre¬ 
served in the unpublished MS. of the Padya- 
veni. 14 • He did not. belong to any particular 
religious sect, fn his verses, he pays homage 
to Siva, Sakti as well as Visnu. 

The verses of Akbariya-Kalidasa are inspir¬ 
ing and really enjoyable. Almost every one of 
them is adorned with rhetorical embellishments. 
His style is sweet, and his writings are admirably 
free from any trace of vagueness. The style 
of Akbariya-Kalidasa reminds one of the 
excellent style of his illustrious predecessor 
whose name he bears. 

Jagannatha Panditaraja 

Life and Date :—Jagannatha was the son 
of Perubhatta or Peramabhatta and Laksmi of 
the village Mungundu in the Godavari district. 
He was a Tailanga Brahmin. His father and 
Sesa Viresvara were his teachers. As he 
defeated a Kazi in a debate on the Islam, he 
<irew the favourable attention of the Moghul 
Emperor Jehangir. The tradition is that 
Jagannatha fell violently in love with a Muslim 
girl called Lavangi whom he subsequently 
married. Many of Jagannatha’s verses, devoted 
to her praise, testify to this. 

Jagannatha himself states in his Asaf- 
vilasa, a work devoted to the eulogy of Asaf 
Khan, brother of Nur Jehan, that he got his 
title Panditaraja from his patron Emperor 
Shah Jehan. Jagannatha’s verse ‘ Dillisvaro va 
Jagadisvara va ’ 1B declaring that only two lords, 
one of Delhi and the other of the whole universe, 
are to be approached for help, others being 
worthless from the point of view of patronage, 
probably refers to Shah Jehan during whose 
reign he passed the longest period of his life in 
the court of Delhi. Jagannatha left the court 
of Delhi in 1659 in sheer disgust after the mur¬ 
der of Dara Shikoh, the stalwart patron of 
Sanskritic learning. He then went to Benares 
where he was severely reprimanded by Appaya 
Diksita, probably for marrying a Muslim girl. 
Jagannatha and Appaya Diksita were strong 
rivals. Jagannatha severly criticised Appaya in 
his work called Citra-mimansa-khandana. So 
this insult heaped on Jagannatha by Appaya was 
nothing unexpected. Still Jagannatha took it 
so terribly to heart that he is said to have com- 

14, Padya-wri, 780. 

15. Wtaffr w srr initon* m&: 1 
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mitted suicide along with his beloved wife 
Lavangi in the holy water of the Ganges. This 
incident must have taken place some time after 
his leaving the court of Delhi. He says in his 
Santp-vilasa that after leaving the court of 
Delhi, he resided at Muttra. 

Jagannatha was most probably bom in the 
second half of the 16th century A.D. There is 
evidence to show that his literary activities 
continued till at least a few years after the 
murder of Dara Shikoh. 

Works :—A survey of the w'ritings of 
Jagannatha Panditaraja at once shows that he 
wrote on various subjects, such as : Stot.ras of 
Visnu, Laksmi, Ganga and Yamuna; Panegyrics 
of Prananarayana of Kamarupa, Jagatsimha or 
Dara Shikoh and Asaf; Sanskrit Grammar, such 
as, Praudha-manorama-kuca-mardini. Sanskrit 
rhetorical literature, e.g., the Rasa-Gangadhara, 
a commentary on the Kavya-prakasa and Citra- 
mimansa-khandana. 

Jagannatha Panditaraja is undoubtedly one 
of the greatest rhetoricians in Sanskrit. If he 
could have completed the Rasa-Gangadhara, he 
probably would have eclipsed the glory of all 
the rhetoricians of India. It is only unfortunate 
that such an oustanding personality would have 
faced such a sad end of life. He was also a 
great poet as well as a good prose-writer. It 
may be taken for granted that his Kavya- 
prakasa-tika bears the same stamp of rhetori¬ 
cal perfection as does the Rasa-Gangadhara. 
It is a great pity, such an important work should 
still be known in name only. We implore to 
the authorities of the Raghunath Templo 
Library, Kashmir and Jammu, to undertake the 
publication of this work at their earliest 
opportunity. It may also be presumed that the 
work of our Panditaraja on Sanskrit Grammar, 
the Manorama-kuca-rnardana, is also a work 
of outstanding merit. Trained in the same 
school as that of Bhattoji Diksita and probably, 
his contemporary too—in any case, a direct 
disciple of the son of Sesakrsna, Bhattoji’s Guru 
—Jagannatha Panditaraja was eminently fitted 
for the work* Jagannatha’s panegyrics of the 
then kings of India and hymns on various 
Deities arc also quite upto the standard of the 
author of the Rasa-Gangadhara. 

It may be added in conclusion that not only 
many scholars secured ungrudged patronage from 
several Muslim rulers but some of the rulers 
themselves, such as Shaista Khan and also not a 
few of their co-religionists, contributed, during 
their reigns, to Indian literature in general, and 
Sanskrit and Bengali in particular. 




iVhat is the real cause of the present steady 
•ise in prices ? Is it the result of inflation ? 
’rof. Malhotra of the Punjab University has 
tt,tempted to answer this question in his article, 

‘ Inflation, War Finance and Price Control.” He 
nclines to the view that there has not been any 
nflation as yet, but only an inflationary situa¬ 
tion has been created. He has admitted that 
here has been a large increase in the total 
unount of note issue—Rs. 179 crores in August 
1939 to Rs. 380 crores in February 1942—but in 
lis opinion, 

“ Since it is mostly the consoqift-nco of the heavy 
Icinand for commodities arid a rise in their prices, it 
KUinot be described as inflationary.” 

• 

Prof. Malhotra seems to think that the 
>resent rise in prices is associated with an in- 
sreasing aggregate real income, and therefore 
the large increase in the total volume of note 
ssue eatmot, be called inflationary. But does 
lis view conform to the actual state of affairs 
in India ? Is India tending towards a state of 
full employment as Prof. Malhotra thinks ? 

In India, out of a total of 97 million earners, 
18 millions are cultivators and 25 millions are 
agricultural labourers. The main sources of 
money incomes of these people are roughly four, 
viz., jute*cotton, oil seeds and raw hides and 
ikins. A glance at the following table of Index 
Numbers will show that the prices of all these 
mmmodities have remained practically station¬ 
ary' since 1939, but the prices of commodities of 
iveryday necessity have steadily gone up. The 
income of the cultivators have not increased at 
ill, while their expenditures have been increas¬ 
ing by leaps and bounds. 


Index Numbeb or Wnomuu! Piuobs in Calcutta 
Base : July, 1914:= 100 

Other 

Food Oil 



Cereals 

Pulse 

Sugar 

Tea 

Articles 

Seeds 

1939 

86 

99 

164 

142 

125 

106 

1940 

99 

101 

157 

149 

146 

106 

1941 

112 

105 

145 

202 

17S 

103 

t'J42, 

March 115 

127 

177 

222 

213 

100 
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Cotton 

Hides andManu- 


Raw 

Raw 

Manu¬ 

and 

factured 


Jute 

Cotton 

factures 

Skins 

Articles 

1939 

80 

75 

106 

67 

95 

1940 

79 

87 

122 

72 

115 

1941 

77 

77 

179 

74 

126 

1942, March 

70 

70 

190 

86 

140 


In January 1942, as compared to January 
1941, cotton export has fallen by 88% in 
volume and 90% in value; jute fell by 27% in 
volume although in value it rose by a nominal 
amount of 4%; oil seeds fell by 48%. in volume 
and 34% in value; raw cowhides fell by 8% in 
volume and 9% in value; raw goat skins fell 
bq 30% in volume although it rose by r a small 
amount of 7% in value. These have been India’s 
staple commodities of export. No alternative 
■market for them has yet been found to replace 
the lost market in the continent. Consumption 
of cotton in Indian mills has not increased to- 
any appreciable extent as will be seen from the 
following Index Numbers : 


Indian Cotton Consumption Indkx 
Base : 1935== 100 


1938-39 

120-4 

lft39-40 

114-3 

1940-41 

128-2 

1942, Jan. 

161-2 

1942. Feb. 

157-5 

1942, March 

149-5 


Consumption of the other three commodities 
also remains practically what it was before. 

If this be the condition of nearly 75% of 
India’s total number of earners, whose purchas¬ 
ing power has increased ? 

Index Number of Indian industrial activity 
shows that Prof. Malhotra’s idea about the 
tendency towards a state of full employment is 
also erroneous. The increase in industrial 
activity has risen barely by 19 points as com¬ 
pared to 1935, which most certainly does not 
indicate anything like a movement towards a 
state of full employment. This index covers 
the following industries and trades and may 
therefore be accepted as fairly representative :— 
Cotton, jute, steel, pig-iron, cement, paper, coal, 
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rail- and river-borne trade, exports, imports and 
shipping. 

Index of Indian Industrial Activity 
Base : 1936 


1938- 39 111*1 

1939- 40 114-0 

1940- 41 117-3 

1942, March 11S-9 


The conditions of wage-earners and persons 
with fixed income are no better. Wages have 
barely increased by 6 to 10 per cent; but cost of 
living has increased by a far higher amount. 
The following table will illustrate it: 

Working Class Cost of Living Index 


Feb., 1942 Feb., 1941 


Bombay (Base : June, 1934=100) .. 
Patna (Base : Average cost of living 

135 

119 

for 5 years preceding 1914=100) .. 
Jamshedpore (Base : Average cost of 

141 

121 

living for 5 years preceding 1914=100) 138 
Jharia (Base : Average cost of living 

116 

for 5 years preceding 1914=100) .. 
Ranchi (Base : Average cost of living 

144 

124 

for 5 years preceding 1914=100) .. 
Madras (Base : A car ending June, 

141 

108 

1936=100) 

115 

108 

Cawnpore (Base : August, 1939=100) 

144 

108 


Middle class persons with fixed incomes 
have been equally bad sufferers. Their incomes 
have almost everywhere remained stationary. 
In consequence of Government interference with 
trade under the Defence of India Rules, small 
traders who number nearly 7 millions, have also 
stood to lose and their incomes have become 
very unstable. 

Index Number of retail trades are not pre¬ 
pared in India. If that were possible, the real 
increase in the cost of living of the people— 
cultivators, wage-earners, persons with fixed in¬ 
comes alike—might have been gauged. It is 
useless to deny that a disparity of as much as 
20% would have been revealed between the 
wholesale and retail prices of almost every 
commodity of everyday consumption, foodstuff 
and fuel included. 

An attempt to locate the extra two hundred 
crores of rupees in notes in circulation will reveal 
at least the bulk of its accumulation in the hands 
of persons employed in war production, war 
supply and war contract. Army recruitment 
and employment of labourers on aerodrome or 
road construction and similar military works 


have also led to an increase in the purchasing 
power of only a section of the people. But the 
most significant fact is that a very large pro¬ 
portion of the extra amount of notes has been 
concentrated in the hands of a comparatively 
few big producers and suppliers. They are no 
longer dependent on the society for financing 
their business through the banks. They now have 
plenty of money and are in a position to risk it 
by indulging in large speculations and cornering 
operations with articles of everyday consumption 
m order to force prices up. In the case of sugar 
and rice it has become so clear that no further 
explanation should be necessary. In spite of the 
Government of India’s press note that the stock 
and production of sugar during the current 
season should be sufficient to meet the normal 
requirements of the year, the appointment of 
sugar controller and the fixation of prices, there 
is a sugar farniqe in the country; and whatever 
commodity is available it sells at a price higher 
than that fixed by the Government. The rise 
in the price of rice may also be traced to specu¬ 
lation and cornering. 

* The producers and traders, at least most of 
them at the present moment, no longer depend 
on the consuming public for the supply* of their 
working capital for industry and trade through 
the banks. They arc investing and re-investing 
their own money lying with their bankers, which 
has practically formed a pool for them. 
Speculative and cornering middlemen stand enor¬ 
mously strengthened and form now the main 
link between the producer and consumer. This 
has been possible only through an inflation of 
currency inevitably leading to its concentration 
in a few hands. The apparent boom-like acti¬ 
vity is in the war section of the society and not 
on its civil side. The boom is essentially specu¬ 
lative, and not a genuine trade boom. There 
has been very little increase in reproductive 
capital promoting the real aggregate income of 
the people. Increase in money has been more 
than proportionate to the accompanying increase 
in production. Agricultural production has 
decreased. Industrial production also has not 
increased proportionately as revealed by the 
Business Activity Index. 

There is no doubt that the greater part in 
the rise in prices in India is the result of inflation. 
In a country of all. notes and token coins we 
must rely upon an analysis of Index Numbers 
for the detection of inflation. 
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Books in the principal European and Indian languages are reviewed 
in Tiie Modern Review. But reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 
Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints of 
magazine articles, addresses, etc., are not noticed. The receipt of books received 
for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating thereto 
answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices is published.—Editor, 
The Modern Review. 


ENGLISH 

THE WISDOM OF A MODERN RIS1II— Being 
a Selection from the Writings and Speeches of 
Mahadev Govind Ranade—with an Address on Rishi 
Ranade by the lit. llmble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri. 
Edited by T. N. Jagadisan. Published by Rochousc <fc 
Sons, Ltd., 292, "The Esplanade;, Madras. Pp. 179. 
Price Re. IS only. 

In this selection from the writings and speeches of 
Ranade, an attempt, lias been made, as the Editor points 
out in his preface, “ to make available in iT handy form 
some of the imperishable wisdom of this modern Rishi”. 
And few will deny the right of Ranade to bo considered 
a rishi. Ranade had a clear comprehension of the 
present social, political and cultural condition of India; • 
he had a remarkably accurate grasp of its past; and he 
was not without a healthy arid hopeful vision of its 
future. If a rishi means one who lias a knowledge of the 
past, the present and the future, then so far as India 
is concerned, Ranade was certainly a rishi. 

His comprehension of facts, coupled with a robust 
faith in the goodness of divine dispensation, enabled 
him to see all things in their true perspective. In all 
things he saw a divine purpose being fulfilled. In 
Muslim rule which lasted in India for over a thousand 
years, lie similarly saw the realisation of a great end. 

" It canirtft be easily assumed ” says he, “ that in God’s 
providence, such vast multitudes as those who inhabit 
India were placed for centuries together under influences 
and restraints of alien domination unless such influences 
and restraints were calculated to do lasting service in 
the building up of the strength and character of the 
people in directions in which the Indian races were most 
deficient” (p. 7). This is generous enough to Muslim 
rule; but we have more : he goes on to say that in 
hundred ways “ the Moharnedan domination helped to 
refine the tastes and manners of the Hindus” (p. 11). 
And the one lesson that he draws from the past is that 
“ unless both Hindus and Mahomedans' join hands 
together and are determined to follow the lead of the 
men who flourished-in Akbar’s time,” no progress is 
possible for India (p. 14). 

One of the most dominant idea in his mind, was 
that Hindu society needed reform. And he was never 
tired of repeating this thesis from all available plat¬ 
forms. There were and still are men in Hindu society 
who honestly believe and openly profess that, the good 
old times should be revived. Ranade stoutly opposed 
this cult of revivalism. “ What shall we revive ?” he 
asks. “ Shall we revive the old habits of our people 
when the most, sacred of our castes indulged in all the 
abominations, as we now understand them, of animal 
food and intoxicating drink which exhausted every sec¬ 


tion of our country's Zoology and Botany?” (p. 48). 

It required no small courage to say this more than a 
quarter of a. century ago. Revival, according to him, 
was impossible—“ as impossible as mass conversion 
to other faiths” (p. 55). 

It is vain to attempt to summarise all that he felt, 
thought, and spoke for the well-being of his fellow- 
creatures and the good of his country. He was a patriot, 
a thinker, a reformer and, above all, a seer. And in the 
present turmoil of the times when India is rent as¬ 
under between communism and sanatanism, revivalism 
and irreligionism, and many other understood and un- 
undorstood ‘-isms,’ the thoughts of such men as Ranade 
ought, to be a path-finder. And one feels inclined to 
exclaim after Wordsworth : ‘ Ranade, thou shouldst be 
living at, this hour ! India hath need of thee.’ 

U. C. Bhattacharjeb 

THE ESSENTIAL UNITY OF ALL RELIGIONS : 
By Dr. Bhagavan Das, DLitt. Published by the Kashi 
Vidya-pitha, Benares. 1989. Pp. lv-\-688. Available at 
the Indian Book Shop, Benares City. Price Rs. 2S 
post free. 

For nearly half a century* the learned author has 
been serving the cause of Comparative Religion and 
his books have been eagerly read and translated not 
only in India and in the English-speaking world, but I 
have seen editions of them in French, Spanish, Dutch 
and some other European languages. The volume under 
review will long serve as the model of a Layman’s Guide 
into the spiritual Treasure-house of mankind; and just 
when a succession of savage wars is about to destroy all 
faith in human unity, Dr. Bhagavan Das applies as it 
were a spiritual balm to the diseased nations in the form 
of his "Essential Unity of All Religions.” His learning 
is prodigious, and his outlook is universal; so we not 
only get from him a tract of hurried generalisations 
(which mar the value of so many “mission ’’-texts), but 
an encyclopaedic survey of the historical Religions of 
the World. In his opening chapter, he gives an incisive 
study on “ Religious Science and Scientific Religion ” 
which supplies the philosophical basis of the whole work. 
Then follows the discussions with opposite citations 
from authoritative texts, on the threefold paths (pras- 
thana-traya) of ynana (knowledge), bhakti (devotion) 
and karma (works). He concludes the book with the 
chapter showing “the one way to Peace on Earth and 
Goodwill among Men.” When we handle this volume 
we feel as if we are in a huge library; and the usefulness 
of the book has been enhanced considerably by the 
exhaustive general index and two separate indices of 
Sanskrit and Arabic-Persian words. The book of Dr. 
Bhagavan Das should be in every library worth the 
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name and we are sure that it will ultimately help in the 
triumph of Religion and Unity of Man as against the 
disruptive Nihilism of this materialistic age, already 
paying a heavy penality in “ tears, sweat and blood.” 
Dr. Bhagavan Das has already given us valuable books 
on the Science of Self, on the Science of Emotions and 
others; the present work appears to be his supreme 
contribution to the Science of Peace. 

Kalidas Nag 

TIIE NEW CONSTITUTION AND AFTER : By 
Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan, University oj Madras. 1941. 
I’p. 91. Price Iis. 3. 

This book has grown out of the lectures which Sir 
Shafaat Ahmad Khan delivered at the University of 
Madras in February and March, 1941, as the Right 
Hon'ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri Endowment Lecturer. 
Sir Shafaat, who is at present the Agent of the Govern¬ 
ment of India in South Africa, is a well-known academic 
and political figure in this country. He was a member 
•of the Round Table Conferences which met in London 
in the early thirties and as such he had ample oppor¬ 
tunity of studying at first hand and from day to day the 
background of thinking of diverse political groups and 
leaders of this country. Some of the ideas and experi¬ 
ences which he acquired in this capacity were embodied 
in a former work of the author, e.y., Indian Federation. 

The lectures under review are not a commentary 
on the different aspects of the new constitution which 
is embodied in the Government of India Act, 1935. The 
author in fact does not refer much to (lie provisions 
of the Act either by way of explaining them or by way 
of criticising them in respect of their working during 
the first two or three years. The author looks into the 
future and with copy of the Government of India Act, 
1935 before him suggests different alternative lines along 
which the fundamental laws of future Indian administra¬ 
tion may be framed. The merit of the work consists in 
the fact that it is mainly exploratory in character, no 
does not pick up one principle of government and 
advocate its adoption by, the Indian people. He studies 
different principles in respect of some particular aspects 
of governmental organisation in this country and submits 
the results, as he would like to say, as a rapporteur. 

Sir Shafaat has tried to maintain an academic 
detachment in these lectures but, as it is very natural, 
in regard to certain matters it is the politician who has 
spoken and the detachment has been overwhelmed to 
that extent. He has for instance pointed out that “ a 
confederation is a mosaic state and falls to 'pieces at the 
slightest opposition” (p. 13). But all the same towards 
the close of his lectures he says, “ The only suggestion 
which I can make.' here is that in the new scheme the old 
conception of federation must be radically changed and 
the new federation must be transformed into a con¬ 
federation.” (p. 90). In a previous lecture (p. 37) 

however, it seemed that he was in favour of an All- 
India federation with all the provinces and Indian states 
as its unite. He only appeared to demand that the 
powers of the provinces should be increased and their 
jurisdiction widened. To this end he suggested that 
List 111 of the Legislative lists should bo overhauled. 
But at the end of the book as it has just been pointed 
out, he seems to have changed his mind. In other 
words, owing to his divided loyalties, he finds his position 
rather uncertain. 

The book is very lucidly written and every student 
of Indian constitution will do well to read it . 

Nakesh Chandra Ror 


GRAMISM : By Ram Rai. Published by the 
New Book Co., Bombay. 1941. Price Rs. 10. 

The book reveals the passionate enthusiasm of Mr. 
Ram Rai for the regeneration of India through village 
organisation. Its pages are littered thick with reorganisa¬ 
tion, regeneration, remaking, reconstruction, recreation 
and resurrection and co-operation, eoparcenery, collective 
co-ordination and so on and so forth. Behind the 
exuberant verbosity can be perceived his main thesis, 
which is that the Gramist State should be “ an amalga¬ 
mation of the best in the experiences of'Americanism, 
Britishism, Fascism, Nazism, Kemalism and Sovietism.” 
i'nder Gramism social services and public amenities shall 
be universally available but graded and api>ortioncd 
equitably. The sacred right of private property shall 
be sustained, but its use shall be subject to the trustee¬ 
ship of the State. “ Private property and possessions 
shall be guaranteed up to a reasonable limit—say, fetch¬ 
ing an income up to not less than the Congress standard 
of Rs. 500 a month or even more, according to the needs 
of the situation ” (p. 207). Though the author speaks of 
rupees in this case, elsewhere he speaks of pounds 
sterling. For instance, the maximum remuneration for 
a public servant shall not. be more than one thousand 
pounds per annum,, and the minimum shall not, be loss 
than fifty pounds per annum. The reconstruction of the 
villages in India would cost some ten thousand millions 
sterling. 

When Mr. Rai speaks of the autonomy of the 
village and the hegemony of incorporated villages, 
(p. 189) and of a “unitary institution with autonomous 
and associated unite of a single corporate body under a 
supreme command with regional directives and areal 
and local executives as part of the rural system of all 
India,” (p. 136) it is hard to follow. The author means 
well but his book is hardly readable or convincing. 

P. Korani>a Rao 

LITERACY IN INDIA : By R. V. Pamlekar, 
M A., M.Kd. Published by Messrs. Macmillan Co., 
Lid. 1939. Price Re. 1-13. 

One of the major deficiencies of India is the vast¬ 
ness of its illiteracy. National workers have been from 
time to time, trying to liquidate it, and Mr. Parulekar 
has attempted to analyse the present position and to 
survey the problem in its entirety. The census reports 
come in for a fresh examination, and rightly so. To 
read the reporte is however no easy task. If Travancore 
and Cochin lead in the matter of literacy, one must 
try to understand why. The educational scheme must 
have been a great help—a two-class stage at the lowest 
rung will go a far way in the spread of literacy. Just 
outside India proper as constituted at present, Burma 
shows a remarkable advance, a percentage of 31*3 in 
1931. That again is explicable only by the large num¬ 
ber of monastic schools which have refrained their old- 
world mode of service to humanity through education. 
The dynamic erfergy in our educational - mechanism, 
when that finds an outlet, will make short work of 
“ wastage ” and “ stagnation,” and Mr. Panilekar’s 
analysis is bound to prove of lasting value to those who 
are bent on working the programme of national re¬ 
generation in which education must play an important 
part. The traditional method has to be revived and 
adopted. 

It. Is, however, important to bear in mind that 
literacy is not education and that adult education in 
India at any rate, had better be oral in its method and 
more political than otherwise. 

P. R. Sen 
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INDIA— The Road to Self-Government : By 
John Coalman. Published, by Messrs. George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd., London. October, 1941. Pp. 186 and an 
Index. Price 6s. 

Tho author of this small book of ten chapters has 
been well-known to Indians as the erst-whjle writer of 
Government of India’s publicity material and also some 
of the last annual surveys of Indian administration which 
were prepared for presentation to Parliament. Since 
leaving India, Mr. Ooatman has been engaged in the 
teaching of Imperial history and we presume this is an 
instance of his presentation of Imperial themes to his 
audience. 

The three decades, 1908-1940, of India’s progress to 
self-government constitute the period of Mr. Coalman’s 
survey. The significance of the year 1908 is emphasised 
as marking the parting of the old and new methods of 
approach to the Indian problem, and the story is pre¬ 
sented as the unfoldment. of the applicability of the 
principles “ embodied in the Commonwealth of British 
nations of British and European origin ” to peoples of 
a “very different origin and tradition.” A review is 
not the proper place for challenging the validity of the 
thesis, but the underlying tone of patronage and tne 
colossal ignorance about the democratic institutions and 
traditions of this country from a person whe^o business 
had been to study things Indian and publicise India, is 
amazing ! 

The short chapters summarise the constitutional 
provisions of the Morley-Minto Reforms and the Act 
of 1935, filling the gaps with perfunctory accounts of the 
intervening years, where unabashed attempts at extolling 
the achievements of British rule are made by talking 
in terms of big figures (for example at p. 60, re: irriga¬ 
tion), without emphasizing for the benefit of the un¬ 
wary (especially foreigners for whose consumption the 
book is probably specially meant), the smallness of the 
actual benefit taking into account, the total area and 
population of the country. The Indian Nationalist 
movement and the National Congress in particular— 
as has been the case with Mr. Coalman's presentations 
in the past.—do not, get, a fair deal; and Mr. Coalman’s 
last chapter where he seeks to analyse the complicated 
attitude of the Princes, Moslems aDd Congress to the 
Federation proposed in the Act of 1935 and the 1940 
August Declaration of the Viceroy—are poor. With so 
many excellent surveys of the period in the field, Mr. 
Ooafmnn’s fresh effort, has little justification, either for 
the information culled together or for fresh light. Except 
vague generalisations, there is no suggestiveness or 
understanding of the latest developments in Indian 
politics. 

Mr. Coatman mentions the Hindu Mahasabha once 
but calls it the “ Indian ’’ Mahasabha (p. 1.33); he 
thinks that the Sapru proposals regarding the grant of 
Dominion Status, Indiansation of the Viceroy’s Council, 
facilities for militarization and industrialisation “ do not 
*eem to have raised any enthusiasm ” (p. 134); he 
affirms that the fiscal autonomy convention was “never 
disturbed ” and India “ has had, to all intents and pur¬ 
poses, complete fiscal autonomy from 1921 onwards” 
(p. 59); he traduces the systems of education in India 
when the. British came to the country, on the authority 
of Sir Philip Hartog (pp. 32-33) whose thesis on the 
subject has been rebutted in India in major details ! 
And, nowhere in the book is any reference given or 
source cited to corroborate the obiter dicta of the author, 
so plentifully scattered over its pages ! 

Bbnoybnbranath Banbwba 


THE INDIAN JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS— 
Conference Number, January, 1942 : Published by the 
Department of Economics and Commerce, Allahabad 
University. Price Rs. 4• 

In what respects dees India excel other countries ? 
There might be maDy points, but one that suggests to 
the reviewer is the size of the conference numbers of 
the Indian Economic Association : no other country in 
the world brings forth such huge volumes for the annual 
conferences, the other three quarterly issues of the 
Journal being equally strikingly tubercular. There are 
46 papers covering 638 pages 1 And this is not the end. 
The whole, of the April, 1942 number also is occupied 
with the remaining papers and conference proceedings. 
Is this due to our excellent progress in economic studies ? 
No, the poet has not been .singing because he must, but 
because without a paper the participating economist is 
in many cases not paid his expenses by his authorities. 
Most of the papers are dull and humdrum, and a good 
many reveal woeful yarning. The papers reach the 
members almost at the eleventh hour and the papers 
are taken as read! What is more, even discussion has 
to be taken as done as there is very little time for an 
array of subjects, and tho. Economic & Political Science 
Associations meet together at the same place for mutual 
benefit 1 The matter of fact is that, with social engage¬ 
ments and with homilies by the die-hard “ elders,” the 
conference every’ year is almost a formality. 

The Ranade Centenary was celebrated at this eon- 

S erence as also the Silver Jubilee of the Indian Economic 
tssociat.ion : (he papers dealt with economic thought 
in India, rural co-operalion in India and local finance. 
It is easy and comfortable to pat ourselves on our backs, 
but- the following extract from a promising young 
economist, draws a correct, picture of the present posi¬ 
tion : “What is our contribution to Economics ? Our 
contribution to pure economic thought is paretically nil; 
and our contribution to the analysis and solution of 
Indian economic problems is, if we count the pages 
written, enormous; but if we dwell on its quality, it 
gives a taste as of some stale stuff. We are able precis 
writers, brilliant economic historians, assiduous investi¬ 
gators, brave and intelligent guessmakers; but when it 
comes to arguing by first principles, we lack that 
‘ apparatus of mind ’ that makes the economist; we have 
not. yet developed that ‘technique of analysis’ without 
which all thinking on social problems is unfruitful ” 
(pp. 280-SI). 

What is this bankruptcy in original economic 
thought due to ? The answer is plain : the “ child ” 
has never been allowed to stir, and it will never know 
how to balance itself and how to walk. And then there 
are the aspirants to preferments : the more they sing 
of the glories of Government achievement, the greater 
are their prospects. Thirdly, there are those among 
tho economists who care not for things Indian but 
would always quote from Marshall and Ricardo and 
Keynes—oftentimes knowing that, what they say 
catches although it may not be pertinent. 

The Department, of Economics and Commerce of 
the Allahabad University, specially the Managing 
Editor of the Journal, deserves great sympathy for the 
tough job of proof-reading, etc., and for the irksome 
task of attaching heavy postage §*amps for these con¬ 
ference numbers. Now that paper has surpassed gold 
in its rate of appreciation, we hope that wiser counsels 
will prevail at the next conference, and brevity will 
prove the soul of wit. 

8. Kesava Iybnoar 
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PUBLIC FINANCE AND OUR PARTY : 
By J. V. Kumarapjm, with a Foreword by M. K. 
Gandhi. Published by Navajivan Press, Ahmedabad. 
tDil. Price annas twelve. 

This booklet of about 150 pages contains an essay 
and five closely printed appendices and was written 
originally at the end of 1929. It ran into two editions 
in 1930 and 1931 and has been reprinted in 1941. It 
gives facts and figures supported by the testimony of 
both Indian and English writers. It conclusively proves 
the thesis that the fiscal policy followed by the British 
Government in India both during the period of the 
Company Rule and since 1858 has been largely res¬ 
ponsible for reducing the people in India to grinding 
poverty. The conclusion reached by the author is— 

“ As long as human nature is what it is, India's 
finances cannot be moulded to fit into India’s needs 
until the powers that be are goaded on by motives 
which are identical with India's interests. Taxation 
has to be such as will increase production and encour¬ 
age activity. When taxation nurtures infant indus¬ 
tries; when the revenues are drawn without injuring 
the sources; when the starving masses are not called 
upon to support an extravagant and luxurious adminis¬ 
tration; when those who make their fortunes under 
the hospitality of India are made to assume their due 
share of the burden of administration; when India’s 
revenues are spent in such ways as to bring full returns 
to the people, when government undertakings needed 
by the poor are operated on the principle of service, 
and the channels chosen do not run counter to those 
of national interests; when the choice of alternatives 
is determined by the needs of India; then and then only 
can India be expected to progress economically, and 
this cannot be until India wins fiscal autonomy.” 

In advanced, self-governing and democratic coun¬ 
tries taxation is being increasingly used to mitigate 
the hardships caused by unequal distribution of wealth 
and to bring about greater social justice and happiness. 
In India, unfortunately, the fiscal policy has worked 
just the other way—it has been an instrument not only 
of impoverishment of the country as a whole but of 
overburdening the poor to rally round the richer classes 
to the support of the foreign rule. 

It is possible that other writers may shift the em¬ 
phasis and may regard the fiscal policy as only a part 
of the whole imperial policy and they may dwell more 
upon the progress achieved by Indians during the recent 
years in spite of the handicaps imposed by alien rule. 
It is also likely that other Indian economists may differ 
from Mr. Kumarappa in his views on the population 
question or as to whether the real income per head has 
actually gone down since the last quarter of the nine¬ 
teenth century. But it is not possible to disagree with 
his conclusion that without fiscal autonomy, it is not 
feasible to solve the problem of India’s poverty. 

Gvrmukii Nihau Singh 

.THE TIGER STRIKES : Published by the Direc¬ 
tor of Public Relations, Government of India. Thacker 
If pink & Co., Calcutta. 19/$. Pp. 165. 

At a time when the fortunes of war in the western 
desert are once more in the balance, it is extremely re¬ 
freshing to read the heroic exploits of British and Indian 
troops that led to t.he spectacular Allied victories in 
Libya and in the Near East during 1940-41. From the 
memorable victory of Sidi Barrani to the capture of 
Damascus it is a stirring and impressive story all 
through. General Sir Archibald Wavell in a preface 
t'o this book pays high tribute to the gallantry of Indian 


soldiers and officers whose contribution has been 
invaluable in the campaignings led and conducted by 
him. Whether in the dusty wastes of the Western 
desert, or in the towering rocky mountains of Eritrea 
and Abyssinia, or on the dry scorching plains of the 
Sudan, or amid softer and greener hills of Syria, the 
Indians have fought with unrelenting bravery and calm 
discipline side by side with their British comrades. 
General Wavell has recorded his tribute in the follow¬ 
ing terms : “ India may very well be proud of her 
troops which performed such feats. In all those battles 
British and Indian soldiers fought, side by side in 
mutual comradeship and esteem. Off the field, their 
discipline and soldierly bearing, their good humour ami 
kindliness have everywhere aroused admiration." 

.Although the chronicles depicted in this book have 
been written by a military officer and relate to several 
battles, it is not military history. Anyone who is fond 
of an exciting tale will like this book as much for the 
narrative as for the style in which it is written. The 
interest of the book has been much enhanced by the 
inclusion of a number of maps and photographs bearing 
on the narrative. 

• Monindramohan Moi uk 

AUTHOR (CATALOGUE OF PRINTED BOOKS 
IN EUROPEAN LANGUAGES, Voi„ 1 A-B, Von. II 
C-E. Pricl Rs. 6-2 and Rs. 6 respectively. 

We are glad to see that the Imperial Library has at. 
loqg last thought it advisable to bring out a new and 
revised edition of the Author Catalogue of printed 
books in European languages which was first published 
in 1904, and to which were added (wo supplementary 
volumes in 191.7-18. Two volumes have already been 
published, and the other volumes are in course of pre¬ 
paration. These would fulfil a long-felt want, as the 
supplement, was published about a quarter of a century 
ago, and Mr. K. M. Asadullah, the present, Librarian, 
is to be congratulated on his decision to bring out the 
catalogue even in these days of paper shortage. 

The two volumes already issued are neatly got up, 
and the entries therein have been carefully arranged. 
We would point, out, however, that this being a cata¬ 
logue of books written in European languages, the 
spelling of Indian names should have been left exactly 
as they were in the books, and the Editor need not 
have taken upon himself the additional labour of trans¬ 
literating them in accordance with the Hunterian method, 
there being no necessity for any duplication in spelling. 

We take this opportunity to suggest to the authori¬ 
ties of the Imperial Library that an Author Catalogue 
of books and periodicals written in the Bengali and other 
Indian languages is long overdue. There are many such 
books and periodicals in the Library, and these are 
constantly in requisition by scholars to whom such a 
catalogue would be of very great use. We hope and 
trust the able''and enterprising Librarian will consider 
this suggestion. 

Brajendra Nath Banbrjkk 

REPORT OF THE BOTANICAL SURVEY OF 
INDIA FOR 1940-41 : By Dr. K. P. Biswas. 

This annual report is as usual full of administrative 
details and reforms introduced during the year. About 
3,900 specimens were identified in the herbarium of the 
Royal Botanic Garden at Sibpur. The number of 
scientific publications relating to several branches of 
Indian botany has greatly increased during this year. 
They may be classified as follows : Algae—14; Anatomy, 
Morphology—31; Economic—5; Fungi—4; Historical— 
1; Descriptive—7; Limnology—1; Palmbotany—3; 
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Physiology—11; Systematic Botany—42 and Tetralogy 
—8. Total 127. 

J. M. Datta 

SANSKRIT 

THE A8HTANG AHRIDAY A K06HA WITH 
THE HRIDAYA PRAKASHA (A Critical and 
Explanatory Commentary) : By K. M. Vaidya, Vala- 
pad, S. Malabar. 

This is a* dictionary of more or less unfamiliar 
terms occurring in the well-known Ayurvedic work, the 
Aslitangahridaya of Vagbhata. The learned author has 
collected from different sources valuable information 
under each word. In connection with the Sanskrit 
names of Indian flora and fauna, hr; has given their 
synonyms from different Indian vernaculars as well as 
from English and Latin. This will be of immense help 
in identifying these objects. So the work is useful 'not 
to the medical student, alone, but to the general student, 
of Sanskrit as well. The author has drawn attention 
to the obscurity attaching lo a number of the terms 
and he has referred to different forms and interpretations 
found in different works. We hope it, will be possible 
for him to bring out his contemplate^ works, of a similar 
type, on other important texts like the Caraka and 
Siishruta-samhita. Besides facilitating the use of these, 
texts, the works will bring together much valuable 
material for the compilation of a complete dictionary 
of the Sanskrit language. But. for this the references 
to the sources of the words (chapter and verse) should 
be more definite than what is found in the. book ifhder 
review. 

Chintat t aran Chakr.av.auti 

SANSKRIT-BENGALI 

KR1MAT) BHAGABADGITA : Edited by Sj. 
Anilbaran Ray. Published by the Culture Publishers, 
2d A. Rahul Bngan Row, Calcutta. Price Re. 1-4. 

This is an edition of the Gita with an interpretation 
in a new light—the light of the teachings of Sri Auro- 
bindo. 

Sri Aurobindo is looked upon by many as a seer as 
well as great teacher of modern times; his life is 
believed to be the embodiment of the truth which he 
sees, and the fulfilment of the philosophy which he 
teaches; he has a philosophy, which is essentially his 
own—based on his own intuitive experiences; in con¬ 
formity, however, with the traditional belief of the 
Hindus, fundamental agreement of his philosophy with 
the teachings of our most sacred scriptures was sought 
ti«> be proved in his unique exposition of the Gita, 
better known as (he Essays on the Gita. Our editor 
him solely relied on these essays for the interpretation 
of the Gita texts; the book under review may therefore 
serve also as an introduction to the study of Sri 
Aurohindo’s philosophy. 

The real wot ill of this book lies in the unique inter¬ 
pretation of the doctrine of Purushottama, which is to 
bo found in it. The two Prakritis (Ch. VII, 5-6), and 
the three Purushas, forming the basis of the doctrine 
nave been explained quite differently from other Achar- 
vas; but from a careful study it will be clear that the 
whole doctrine, as explained, rests on the explanation 
of the nature of Para Prakrit! The Gita describes this 
Prakrit,i as Jivabhuta. Our editor means, by this, that, 
the Prakriti has become the Jiva, though originally it 
Is something else and higher; that this meaning is 
erroneous, is apparent to every student of Sanskrit; 
had this been really meant, the Gita would have used 
the phrase Jivibhuta. Aa our editor must have known, 


two types of compound words are to be met with in 
Sanskrit, with the word Bhuta occurring as the second 
member in each; but they do not convey the same idea. 
Purushot.tamasya Amsabhutam Kapilam gfyj- 

) in the Vishnu Purana) does not mean that 
Kapila has become the part of Purushottama; Upasana- 
yah Angabhutah ( 3qra*fTqT: Ramanuja’s 

Gita Bhashya) means something different from what is 
expressed by the phrase Upasanayah Angibhutah; Pan- 
yabhulam Sariram (qirjpfWf. —) does 
not mean that the holy has become an article of mer¬ 
chandise; in this and similar cases Bhuta conveys the 
meaning of’Sama (rja ) or “ ttlie same as,” hence jiva¬ 
bhuta must, mean the jiva itself, which is also Kshctrajna; 
this is the meaning, given to it, by Acharya Sankara; 
and by no chance can it be twisted to mean anything 
else; therefore Samkara’s is the only correct interpreta¬ 
tion according to the language of the Gita; and it, is 
no misnomer, as the editor has remarked. It is sad 
that, the editor should have led himself into an error, 
which is bound to affect his whole philosophical position. 

Isan Chandra Ray 

BENGALI 

SRTMA-KATHA (Von. 1) : By Swami Jdgannalha - 
nanda. Published by Udbodhan Karyalaya, Calcutta. 
January. 1042. Price lie. IS. 

An admirable biography of Master Mahasay, tho 
capable writer of Sri Ramakrishna-Kathamritn which has 
gained wide publicity through its novel technique. 
•Swami Jagannathananda has adopted tho technique very 
intelligently and readers will appreciate the work highly. 
In a way it may be said to be a continuation of the 
Kathamrita series, as Sri Ramakrishna’s holy influehce 
lives in the stories and anecdotes which meet us so often 
in the volume under review. 

The style is simple and direct. It, exactly suits the 
new technique. 

P. R. Sen 

MARMA HATH A 0 MARMABYATHA : By 
Sri Kalu Chand Dalai. Prcrn Niketan, Sanlipur. Price 
annas eight only. 

A small book of poems. It, need not be judged too 
critically as a work of ‘art,,’ nor does the author intend 
it to be taken as such,—it, is a sincere expression of the 
poet’s mind, an intimate picture of his inner life. Some 
of the pieces deal with famous men and women of 
history and some others with his friends and relations. 
If we are not struck by any extraordinary poetic skill, 
we arc touched by the poet's simplicity and genuineness 
of feeling. 

D. N. Mookkrjea 

HINDI 

DINBANDHU KO SIIRADHANJALIAN : Com¬ 
piled by Prabhvdayal Vidynrthi Visharad. Published 
by Pustak-Bhandor, Lahcriasrrai. Pp. 1ft7. Price 
Re. 1-4. 

This is a symposium of tributes to the memory of 
C. F. Andrews— that friend of the poor and so a man 
of God,—by about twenty persons, including Mahatma 
Gandhi, Rabindranath Tagore and Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya. As one reads them one is reminded, 
over and again of the words'-rf the Poet,: 

“Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in their dust.” 

The motive of the compiler in publishing the syra- 
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pofiium is t,o, add, so to speak, his own mite to the 
contributions of others' 'to Andrews Memorial Fund 
by passing on the profits to the latter and as such it is 
laudable. 

G. M. 


MARATHI 

PAKISTANCUE SAMKAT (The Danokk of 
Pakistan) : By S. L. Karandikar, M.A., LL.B., M.L.A. 
Published by the Author at 899, Sadashiv Path, Poona 
City. Pp. 840. Crown Size. Price Tin. 8. 

The Muslim League cry of Pakistan has provoked 
a number of rejoinders in various forms such as articles, 
pamphlets, brochures and books and Mr. Karandikar’s 
book under review is one of the latest of them. 'Die 
awakening of the humanitarian conscience of civilized 
nations was instrumental in making laws for the preven¬ 
tion of vivisection of human bodies prevailing in the 
medieval times and yet (he Muslim League is trying 
to vivisect the body politic of an integral and living 
nation apparently with impunity. This has naturally 
brought about, a general condemnation of the ghastly 
idea—a condemnation which has found expression in 
various languages and from various persons. Mr. 
Karandikar has traced the origin and development of 
the Pakistan scheme from the year 1930 and much 
further back than that to the advice tendered by a 
Kazi of Allauddin Khilji to that king in which he said : 
“To keep the Hindus in abasement is especially a reli¬ 
gious duty, because they are the most inveterate enemies* 
of the Prophet, and because the Prophet has command¬ 
ed us to slay them, plunder them and make them 
captive and he aptly quoted Dr. Ambedkar in describ¬ 
ing the essence of Pakistan with reference to the present 
constitution as “ the opposition to the establishment of 
one Central Government having supremacy over the 
whole of India.” From this central idea underlying the 
Pakistan cry the author has delineated the various stages 
through which the idea has passed, mentioned the differ¬ 
ent schemes for the communal partition of India parad¬ 
ing under different, names, tried to meet some of the 
conclusions drawn by Dr. Ambedkar in his standard 
book on the subject and ultimately called upon all 
persons wishing to preserve the political integrity of 
India to fight this scourge before it assumes dangerous 
proportions. The book also provides indubitable facts 
and figures in support of the author’s argument and is a 
powerful plea for the preservation of the homogeneity 
of Indian polity. It deserves to be carefully studied 
by all who can read it. 

D. N. Am 


TAMIL 

AN INDIAN IN WESTERN EUROPE : By A. 8. 
Panchapekesha Iyer, M.A., I.CB., Bar-at-Law. Trans¬ 
lated into Tamil by T. A. Swaminatha Iyer. Published 
by G. V. K. Swami & Co., Kumbakonam. 1941. Pp. 
988. Price Rs. 4- 

The major portion of this voluminous work is 
devoted to the author’s experience of men and things in 
Great Britain, France, Germany and Ireland. There is 
hardly a place of importance in Western Europe, that 
has not been visited fry the learned author. His lectures, 
essays, and his appreciations of English life and literature 
are all very interesting. The book is useful. 

Madhavan 


MALAYALAM 

MAPPILA REVIEW—VISESHAL PRAT1 (Thb 
Moplaii Review, Annual, 1942) : Edited and publish¬ 
ed by K. Abubucker. Printed at the Empire Press, 
Calicut. 4vo., illustrated. Pp. 147. Mappila Review 
Office, Calicut. Price Re. 1. 

The Annual, 1942, is a special issue of the Mappila 
Review, a Malayalam monthly published in Calicut 
for the sociul and cultural uplift of the Moplahs of 
Malabar. It is a combined issue of Vol. I, part 12, and 
Vol. II, part I, of the Review. 

The Annual is a praiseworthy compilation in several 
respects. It consists of 35 interesting and inspiring 
articles and poems from the pens of some well-known 
writers and poets of the Malabar const., including the 
famous Ulloor S. Paramesvara Iyer, Vallathol Narayana 
Mefion and others. It begins with a noteworthy editorial 
on the message of the Prophet, “Live in Peace,” which 
is most, appropriate for a special issue like the present 
one in view of the turbulent state of the world and the 
unsettled political situation in India today. In it is 
seen the sincere expression of a thinking mind giving an 
insight info the spirit of the Islamic faith. Apart from 
the poems and tho learned articles which is a literary 
treat to the general reader, the value of the Annual is 
enhanced by many fine illustrations. As a book, it, is 
nicely got up, handy and attractive on account of the 
artistic covrV-drsign in colours. On the whole, the pro¬ 
duction of the Annual is a success and brings credit to 
the resourcefulness of the Editor in no small degree. 

There are only two lone contributions (two small 
poems) by ladies, N. Lalitambika and K. Madhaviainma, 
in the Annual. When there is no dearth for lady writers 
in Kerala, the paucity of contributions by them in the 
present issue will, we trust, be made good in the next 
Annual Number of the Mappila Review. 

P. 0. Mattiiai 


GUJARATI 

PALATATA NAIvSHA : By Ratilal Mehta. 
Introduction by Samaldas Gandhi, Editor oj the 
Vande Mataram Daily. Printed at the Vanje Mata, 
ram Press, Bombay. 1948. Paper cover. Pp. 144- 
Price annas stir. 

The title of the book means 'Changing Maps” and 
the contents justify the title. The present world war has 
already changed the old maps, and the book gives a 
graphic description accompanied with maps, as to how 
the changes have been brought about. The style in 
which the acoount is given serves its purpose, as the 
whole matter has been set out in simple language. It 
narrates events up to March, 1942. 

SIJDAMA CHARiTA : By Maganbhai P. Desai. 
Published by the Navajivan Karyalaya, Ahmedabad. 
1948. Paper cover. Pp. 180. Price annas ten. 

Two well-known old Gujarati poets, Narsinh and 
Prcmanand have written Sudama Charita. They have 
now been edited after collaboration of many MSS. and 
research by Mr. Deeai, who has also contributed a very 
illuminating Introduction, in which he discusses the 
individual merits of the two authors and mentions the 
help he has derived from Mr. Manjulala Majmudar, 
a research scholar, and the Forbes Gujarati Sahha, which 
possesses three valuable MSS. The outturn of Mr. 
Desai’s efforts is a very good contribution to this branch 
of Gujarati Literature. 

K. M. J. 



PURNA CHANDRA LAHIRI 
1872-1942 



By 

The death of Rai Bahadur Puma Chandra 
Lahiri has removed from the Indian scene a 
most remarkable figure who by dint of sheer 
ability and integrity obtained an honoured place 
with both the Government and the public whom 
he served with unflinching devotion. Rai Bahadur 
Lahiri’s career is unique in the records of Police 
service in India. lie rose from the ranks, hav¬ 
ing been appointed to the Bengal Police as a 
3rd Grade Writer Constable on seven rupees per 
mensem in January, 1894, and ^e retired from 
service in 1927 as a Rai Bahadur and a Deputy 
Commissioner in Calcutta Police, a post next to 
that of the Commissioner in the forced-lie hav¬ 
ing been the first. Indian to be raised to that res¬ 
ponsible position by a Government which coujd 
not but recognise his outstanding merits. The 
Rai Bahadur hailed from the district of Nadia, 
and was the scion of a poor but highly respectable 
Barendra Brahman family with connections 
with the most exalted of the community all over 
Bengal. He was not a university man, blit be 
bad learned enough English and Latin from 
Professor U. L. Dey of the Bangabasi College, 
an eminent linguist of his day, well enough to 
make it the basis of his future distinction as an 
officer who*could meet on equal terms his English 
superiors. 

He showed his exceptional intelligence 
and his spirit of enterprise in deciding for 
the police line which he could enter only as a 
Constable : a Bengali young man of the 
Bhaclralok class in his situation would ordinarily 
have tried to secure some inferior clerical post, 
and be quite content with that. In the police, 
Puma Chandra found the pro|>er field for his 
many-sided talents, and his efficiently and duti¬ 
fulness as well as his courage brought him im¬ 
mediately to the notice of his superior officers. 
Promotion was rapid, and in 1903 while Sub- 
Inspector, he was transferred to the Calcutta 
Police, the elite of the police force in India. It 
is tact and resourcefulness as well as cool courage 
which characterised him all through his career 
and won him high praise as well as rewards from 
Government on several occasions. 

Purna Chandra Lahiri came into prominence 


C. 

as a police officer during the Swadeshi Movement 
days, particularly in connection with Alipore and 
other Bomb cases. He did not subscribe to the 
doctrines of the revolutionaries in Bengal who 
believed in bringing freedom to India by terror¬ 
ism, and he was a zealous police servant for the 
cause of Law and Order; this had exposed him 
to a certain amount of personal danger from the 
terrorists, but his courage—often reckless cour¬ 
age—in the face of danger not only from the 



Purna Chandra Lahiri 


terrorists but also from habitual criminals elicit¬ 
ed high admiration from all and sundry. In his 
personal dealings with revolutionaries and 
terrorists, Purna Chandra was absolutely true 
to his own nature—ho was a perfect gentleman 
against whom even in small matters no one could 
have any grievance. His duties as a most trust¬ 
ed officer of the Government brought him in close 
touch with all the higher officialdom from the 
Viceroy downwards, and his sense of self-respect 
and independence he maintained all through in 
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conducting investigational cases; he never flinch¬ 
ed from tlie truth, and this was ungrudgingly 
admitted by revolutionaries also. 

It is not necessary in this connection to give 
a detailed account of his service, or to narrate 
some of the numerous incidents which took place 
in his career as a police officer where his courage 
and intelligence saved the situation. He became 
Jtai Sahib in 1908 and Deputy Superintendent of 
Calcutta Police in 1915, and it was his evidence 
before the Public Service Commission which was 
responsible for the creation of the posts of 
Assistant Commissioner of Police in Calcutta, 
to one of which he was appointed in 1916, being 
placed in charge of the administration of the 
Arms Act, Department. He was promoted to the 
post of Deputy Commissioner of Police for the 
Northern Town, being the first Indian to be 
selected for this high office; and he retired from 
service in this capacity. lie became Rai 
Bahadur in 1918. He was the only Indian 
Police Officer to draw oversea allowance with his 
European colleagues. He was a recipient of 
King’s Police Medal. 

One of the most distinguished Government 
servants, even Rai Bahadur Purna Chandra 
Lahiri could not escape the insidious workings 
of the canker of communalism in the adminis¬ 
trative departments which has been manifesting 
itself in Indian life from after the non-co- 
operation days, and even earlier. A Hindu- 
Muslim riot of unprecedented fury and ferocity 
started in Calcutta in April, 1926, and Rai 
Bahadur Lahiri as Deputy Commissioner of 
Police took strong measures in putting it down. 
Some highly placed gentlemen in Government 
misinterpreted his motives and disapproved of 
his methods, although these methods {ie., round¬ 
ing up hooligans, searching likely quarters for 
bad characters) had held a quick subsidence of 
the trouble. The Government then in power 
wished to make some departmental changes 
which he did not approve and as a result he 
gave up service, taking leave prior to retirement 
in 1926. The strong position taken by him 
established him more strongly than ever in the 


affection of the people. And when he retired 
from service in 1927, Rai Bahadur Purna 
Chandra Lahiri was given the recognition he 
fully deserved—as a much respected member of 
the society who served both public and the 
Government to the best of his ability and his 
discretion. The Rai Bahadur’s personal quali¬ 
ties won him staunch friends and adherents 
among his superior officers, his colleagues and 
inferiors in the service, and seldom was there a 
more jnipular officer of the police. Rai Bahadur 
Purna Chandra Lahiri was the most esteemed 
right-hand man of four successive Commissioners 
of Police who had the most genuine affection for 
him—Mr. R. Bignell, Sir Frederick Halliday, 
Sir Reginald Clarke and Sir Charles Tcgart. 

After retirement, the Rai Bahadur spent his 
time in his Calcutta residence at Entally where 
he breathed his last and in his native village of 
Jadubayra in the district of Nadia. The death 
of his son-in-law, the late Anil Chandra Sanyal, 
Advocate and distinguished pleader of the 
Calcutta Police Court, in the prime of his life, 
in October, 1933, followed a few months later 
by that of his elder daughter whom he dearly 
loved, and by the death of hits daughter’s son 
in 1934, was a blow from which he never recover¬ 
ed. His only son Protul Chandra Lahiri was 
a distinguished member of the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity Training Corps, a body with which lie re¬ 
mained connected even after graduation from the 
University and finally he joined the regular 
forces, having obtained a commission of the 
Indian Artillery. Protul Chandra is now in 
active service in Iraq, and has been recently 
made Captain, and he was on a visit to his 
family only a short while ago—it is a tragedy 
that his father’s death almost synchronised with 
his departure from the soil of India to join his 
duties at the front. Rai Bahadur Purna Chan¬ 
dra Lahiri leaves behind his widow, his son 
Protul and his grand-child and his second 
daughter, and two grand-daughters besides two 
sisters, and his brother Hem Chandra Lahiri, 
who is also a distinguished ex-officer of the 
Calcutta Police. 





RIVER PROBLEM OF BENGAL 

By SAMARENDRA NATH SEN, m.sc. 



Introduction 

The problem of riverine economy in this province 
has recently attracted public attention. For a 
long time the need of improving the rivers of 
Bengal was keenly felt and many suggestions 
were also put forward. But as ill luck would 
have it nothing definite emerged out of it, and 
none of the suggestions took any material shape. 
Recently the experts in river physics have been 
talking of establishing a river physics laboratory 
in this province to study in details various en¬ 
gineering problems in connection with the rivers, 
devise model experiments and chalk out the 
future course of action. The imiiortajncc of such 
laboratories goes without saying. Such pre¬ 
liminary researches are indispensable if we want 
to formulate any scheme and work it out'suc¬ 
cessfully. The examples of the western coun-' 
tries lend great support, to this. They have now 
solved their river problems in an astonishing 
way, and there is no reason why the same thing 
will not happen in this country if we make the 
most, of the scientific knowledge which centuries 
of research have placed at our disposal. Unfor¬ 
tunately the government has not yet paid very 
serious attention to this suggestion offered by 
specialists and has presented a customary callous 
face to this problem which vitally concerns the 
economic interest of the land. 

The necessity and urgency of improv¬ 
ing the rivers in a province whose major 
portions have become malarious and unfit 
for habitation can hardly be over-estimated. 
Those who have got some aquaintance with 
the history of Bengal know fully well how 
her history is closely linked with the destiny of 
her river system. These rivers largely deter¬ 
mined her political and economic life in the past 
and are still doing now. To-day nothing remains 
of the past glory of historical places like Gour, 
Pandua, Saptagram, Sripur, Swarnagram, and 
the like. If we want to know anything of them 
we shall have to search through the pages of 
history, and then we shall find many a missing 
link which our dim, hazy, incomplete history 
could not recover. Judging from this marked 
relation between the river system of Bengal and 
her history Prof. M. N. Saha once said that in 
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writing the history of Bengal one should not 
lose sight of her ever-changing geography in¬ 
cumbent upon her rivers. That is a very trite 
saying, indeed. It is quite true that these 
changes were worked by nature and that on 
most occasions man had got nothing to do with 
these inexorable forces of nature. But still in 
this process of deterioration man had some 
share. llis want of foresight, initiative, 
enthusiasm and correct planning often fanned 
the flame. The faulty planning of the Railway 
authorities in this country is well-known to 
us. But for this we could have perhaj>s slowed 
down this process of deterioration, stemmed its 
tide and turned it to more fruitful channels. 

Though river changes have taken place from 
the very earliest times, even some two hundred 
years ago there was a more or less uniform dis¬ 
tribution of rivers throughout the delta maintain¬ 
ing the health and prosperity of the entire land. 
In course of the last two hundred years catastro¬ 
phic changes have taken place in the river system 
of Bengal resulting in a thorough readjustment 
of rivers. Thus many portions like central and 
northern Bengal were deprived of rivers while in 
others there was too much crowding of rivers as 
in East Bengal. So while there was a cry for 
silt-laden water in the former place East Bengal 
became the playground of regular floods, and 
the enormous quantity of water simply flowed to 
waste. The memories of the Teesta Flood in 
1922 and of the Brahmaputra Flood in 1931 are 
still fresh in our mind. In connection with the 
Brahmaputra Flood almost the whole basin of 
that great river (25,000 sq. miles) was under 
water. The total loss in money was estimated 
at 8 crores of rupees. The amount of loss of life 
can easily be visualised if we remember that the 
population density in the affected area is some¬ 
thing like 800 per sq. mile. 

Sir F. W. Spring has estimated that during 
full flood time the river Padma near Hardinge 
Bridge discharges nearly 20 million cusecs of 
water. This discharge of water is 600 times 
greater than that of England's greatest river, 
namely, the Thames. This is even greater than 
the discharge of water through the Missisipi 
near New Orleans during full flood time. But 
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the discharge of the Brahmaputra again has 
surpassed that of the Padma; as a matter of 
fact, except the Amazon, the mighty south 
American River, the Padma and the Brahma¬ 
putra together discharge the greatest volume of 
water. One can easily imagine how fatal such 
a huge discharge of water proves to their basin. 

River Changes in the Last Few Centuries 

Geologists tell us that the delta of Bengal 
is of rather recent origin. The delta-building 
activity of the rivers scarcely began even as 
late as some thousand years ago. The sea used 
to rage and foam where one finds to-day the pro¬ 
vince of Bengal. The Bay used to wash the 
foot of the Rajmahal hills in Bihar where the 
Ganges used to fall into the sea. Probably as 
a result of some geological upheaval an elevation 
of the land took place and the sea receded fur¬ 
ther towards the south. Silt and the soft 
alluvium carried by the river gradually deposited 
upon this plain and built up the delta. The 
thickness of this alluvium is hardly more than 
300 to 400 feet as revealed by boring. By way 
of strong contrast to this we can refer to the' 
old Gangetic basin of upper India where borings 
up to a depth of some 1,300 feet failed to reveal 
any strata of solid stone or in fact, a strata of 
any geological importance. 

However, it is very difficult to give a complete 
account of the changes of rivers taking place 
since the formation of the land. As a matter 
of fact, no such record is available in any great 
detail. It will be more than sufficient if we can 
trace the history of the river changes for 3 to 4 
centuries. Our sources of information are, in¬ 
deed, quite varied. The most important of 
them, however, appears to be the maps compiled 
by various foreign geographers who happened to 
visit the land in those days. For instance, 
Jao de Barros’ map has proved to be a very 
valuable source of information of the river sys¬ 
tem of Bengal in the sixteenth century. The 
river changes in the seventeenth century are 
distinctly apparent in the map of Van den 
Broucke, while Major Rennell’s map clearly 
indicates the through changes of the various 
important river courses tljat almost reshaped'the 
riverine geography of Bengal in the 18th century. 
Besides these maps constructed in different 
periods, accounts left by foreigners of their visit 
to this land and folk-lores current in different 
times at . different places constitute important 
sources of information. Thus Ralph Fitch (1555) 
left a very vivid account of the prosperity and 


wealth of cities like Saptagram, Sripur and 
Swarnagram that flourished in the sixteenth 
century. The folk-lores dealing with the 
accounts of merchants Chand, Srimanta and 
Dhanapati bear evidence to many past rivers 
and rivulets that cease to exist today. 

For many centuries the Bhairab remained a 
prominent river and flowed through Murshidabad, 
Nadia, Jessore, and Khulna, that is, almost 
•diagonally through the central Bengal. The 
steady and systematic decay of this river dates 
from the twelfth century when rivers like the 
Saraswati and the Bhagirathi were gradually 
springing up into prominence. In the sixteenth 
century one notices the south-flowing brandies 
of the Ganges, namely, the Saraswati and the 
Bhagirathi firmly established. Upon their 
banks flourished a series of cities, marts 
and large important villages which contri¬ 
buted largely to the commercial importance 
of the province at that time. These two mighty 
rivers had, their confluences at Triveni on the 
north and Bator (Howrah) in the south. The 
inclination of the Ganges to flow towards the 
south for the Bay on entering the delta near 
Rajmahal hills continued unabated up to the 
sixteenth century when great topographical 
changes took place resulting in the emergence 
of the eastern branch of the Ganges, namely, 
the Padma. For centuries this eastern branch 
was no better than a thin rivulet which ulti¬ 
mately lost itself into a series of ‘-Jhils ’ and 
‘ Bils.' Various reasons have been attributed 
to the subsequent development of this eastern 
branch. The change of its course suffered by the 
river Kosi, an old Himalayan river, appears 
to be one of the most important factors. 
Emerging from the Himalayas the Kosi traver¬ 
sed a good length of North Bengal, met the 
rivers Mahananda and Atrai and ultimately 
discharged itself into the Brahmaputra. In the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century the river forsook 
its century-old route, detoured westward and 
discharged its great- volume of water into the 
Ganges. Under the existing circumstances the 
eastern branch" offered a natural outlet to this 
extra discharge of the Ganges, and the .Padma 
gradually came into existence proceeding ever 
eastward. Among other causes may be mention¬ 
ed the clearing of the jungles on the eastern 
slope of the Chhotonagpur hills for the cultivation 
of rice. The natural obstruction of the jungles 
having thus been removed, the east-flowing rivers 
received fresh impetus to follow their course 
with greater ease and force. Of course, it must 
be admitted that the slope of the land that 
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obtained at that time was quite favourable for 
the development of any such eastern branch of 
the river Ganges. 

So in* the sixteenth century one finds the 
river Padma or the Ganges, as it is called, firm¬ 
ly established. It coursed through the districts 
of Dacca and had its confluence with' the river 
Brahmaputra near Sripur of historic fame. The 
river Brahmaputra is another ancient river whose 
origin is shrouded in mystery. In the Puranas 
and other classical literature the river was 
known as ‘ Lohitya,’ while in the time of 
Portuguese supremacy the river came to be 
known as the ‘ Caor.’ The emergence of the 
Padma sounded the death-knell of the southern 
branches of the Ganges. From the 16th century 
onward the Saraswati was on the wane, and this 
process of deterioration was complete by the end 
of the seventeenth century. In the seventeenth 
century the river Bhagirathi made an attempt 
to revive her past glory, but soon fell victim 
to the steady and systematic process pi deterio¬ 
ration which sealed the fate of most of' the south¬ 
flowing rivers of the delta. From the beginning 
of the 18th century the river Bhagirathi almost 
ceased to be navigable. The seventeenth century 
is also marked by the birth of a number of rivers 
like the Jalangi, the Mathavanga, the Iechamati, 
etc., all more or less moving towards the east 
through central Bengal. The emergence of these 
rivers was quite welcome at a time when central 
Bengal was rapidly turning out to be a moribund 
land owing to the silting up of rivers that had 
maintained its fertility for centuries. But they 
could hardly arrest the inevitable process of 
deterioration of land productivity that was 
already in action. 

The rapid changes of the rivers of northern 
Bengal also deserve attention. The most 
ancient of all the rivers that traversed North 
Bengal was the Karatowa having its origin in the 
snow-fed heights of the Himalayas. The Atrai 
was also another old river in this region. Their 
existence is quite well marked in the map of 
Van den Broucke constructed in the seventeenth 
century. In the eighteenth centuly, as the map 
of Major Rennell indicates, both these rivers 
lost their importance and the Teesta, a new 
river snatched their glory and rose to be the 
most prominent river of North Bengal. For a 
certain length it followed the old course of the 
Karatowa, met the Atrai in Dinajpur and 
finally had its confluence with the Ganges, The 
emergence of the Teesta had far-reaching conse¬ 
quences inasmuch as it was laigely responsible for 
a catastrophic change which the two principal 


rivers of Bengal, namely, the Ganges and the 
Brahmaputra, underwent towards the close of 
the eighteenth century and marked the beginning 
of a new era in the riverine geography of Bengal. 

For a long time the Brahmaputra was trying 
to enter the Gangetic delta in the west. But its 
attempt was frustrated owing to a number of 
geographical causes. On the west of the river 
the sudden elevation of the land (nearly hundred 
feet) over a wide area north of Dacca and the 
Madhupur jungles, and on the east the mountain 
range of Hill Tipperah compelled the Brahma¬ 
putra to stick to its old bed. Of course, for some 
time the river was trying to develop an western 
branch without much success. When such was 
the state of affairs there took place in 1787 a 
mighty flood in the Teesta the type of which had 
hardly been known before. The whole basin of 
the river was under water, and when the flood- 
water retreated, the river was found to have de¬ 
toured eastward and effected a confluence with the 
Brahmaputra near Fulcharighat instead of with 
the Ganges as it did before. The great volume 
of water borne by the Teesta and now discharged 
into the Brahmaputra made the development, of 
•the western branch of the Brahmaputra easy, 
and the river Jamuna came into existence. The 
Jamuna discharged the combined water of the 
Teesta and the Brahmaputra into the Ganges 
near Goalundo. Formerly, the main branch of 
the. Ganges flowed through Dacca district under 
the name Dhaleswari; but the Jamuna proceed¬ 
ing southward with an enormous volume of 
water arrested considerably the tendency of the 
Ganges to flow eastward and forced it to follow 
a comparatively unimportant branch of the 
Ganges south of the Dhaleswari (Kali Ganga). 
The combined waters of the mighty rivers over¬ 
flowed the banks of the new channel, destroyed 
the historic works of Kedar Ray, Raja Rajballav 
and others and finally reached the Bay under the 
name ‘ Kirtinasha.’ The creation of the new 
confluences of the principal rivers, the Teesta, 
the Brahmaputra and the Ganges which formerly 
used to fall separately into the Bay profoundly 
disturbed the river system of Bengal in a way 
not experienced before. 

This is in short the history of the changes 
of river system in Bengal. We have not attemp¬ 
ted a detailed discussion of this history but 
have contented ourselves with barely touching 
upon the important changes suffered by the 
principal rivers. It will be immediately apparent 
from this discourse that the swerving of the 
Ganges to the east and the consequent deteriora¬ 
tion of the rivers flowing in the southern direction 
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are largely responsible for the quick transforma¬ 
tion of the prosperous central and western Bengal 
into a moribund track. The castering of the 
Teesta has similarly affected Northern Bengal. 
Forsaking their century-old courses these rivers 
have now joined hands in building up the pros¬ 
perity and wealth of East Bengal. Chandpur 
has already developed into a great commercial 
centre. It need hardly be said that these changes 
are still in progress. The Ganges is still follow¬ 
ing an uncertain course. Near the Hardingc 
Bridge the Ganges has indicated its inclination 
to modify its course which has caused no small 
anxiety to the Railway authorities. The condition 
of the Hoogli river near Calcutta is anything 
but satisfactory threatening the future of the 
great city. Already the rapid silting up of the 
Vidyadhari has given rise to sewage difficulty 
which has become a puzzling question now-a- 
days. 

Evil Effects of the Railway Lines 

Unavoidable as the deterioration of the soil 
consequent upon the unfortunate swerving of 
the rivers was, it cannot be denied that' 
but for man’s follies, want of planning and 
foresight the deterioration would not have pro¬ 
ceeded at such a rapid stride. The construction 
of the railway lines in this country is a glaring 
example of how profoundly faulty planning, 
want of foresight and profit-seeking mentality 
can affect the well-being of the country. Rail¬ 
ways have certainly done some good, but we 
had to pay heavily for it. The railways were 
introduced in this country in 1854-56, and it was 
roughly from that time onward that the rivers 
of the western and central Bengal began to silt up 
rapidly. Thus deterioration of the Damodar, the 
Rupnarayan, the Ajay, the Maurakshi, etc., in 
West Bengal and the Jalangi, the Matha- 
bhanga, the Icchamati, the Kapotaskhi, etc., in 
the central Bengal may be traced to the middle 
of the last century. Long before the railways 
were introduced the people of this country had 
raised earthen embankments to prevent flood 
water from innundating the countryside. But 
in pre-railway days the Government followed 
the principle of laissez-faire and as such the 
maintenance and protection of the embankments 
were entrusted to the local Zeminders. Breaches 
frequently occurred, and flood water could enter 
the field and enrich the soil by the deposition of 
silt. The introduction of the railways made 
the strict protection of the embankments inevi¬ 
table and any such breaches were made illegal 


on pain of severe penalty. The consequence 
became simply disastrous. The silt carried by 
the river from the upper reaches deposited layer 
after layer every year in the bottom of the river 
thus increasing the level of the river-bed itself. 
This necessitated the raising of the height of the 
embankments to prevent flood water for the 
protection of the railway lines. This process 
continued for decades, every year the embank¬ 
ments increasing in height till the rivers ceased 
to be the natural drainage of the countryside 
which became water-logged and ultimately 
malarious. Also the land being systematically 
deprived of the rich silt-laden flood water lost 
its previous fertility. Now at places the em¬ 
bankments have reached such frightful heights 
that the entry of flood water into the field is out 
of the question. The terrific velocity with which 
flood water will in that case roll upon the 
countryside will’cause more havoc than good. 

SoMif Suggestions for Improvement 

Serious as the river problem in this province 
is, 'its solution has proved to be still more so. 
We ought to have awakened to the importance 
of it much earlier instead of callously allowing 
the situation to grow from bad to worse. Even 
the Irrigation Department has at- Iasi, realised 
this. Thus the Irrigation Department Commit¬ 
tee, Bengal, declared in 1930, “ It may be the 
case that deterioration has already proceeded so 
far that it cannot now be checked, that the 
tract in question (Central Bengal) is doomed to 
revert gradually to swamp and jungle.” The 
remedy as the common-sense suggestion 
would indicate seems to lie in the restoration of 
the present river system to what it obtained 
some two hundred years ago. The same thing 
was pointed out by no less an expert than Sir 
William Wilcox who happened to examine close¬ 
ly the river problem in this country. Judging 
from the fraction of the revenue spent for irri¬ 
gation purpose such a large undertaking does 
not appear to be a financially sound proposition. 
Recently in d series of articles published in 
Science and Culture Mr. S. C. Majumdar, Chief 
Engineer Irrigation Department, Bengal, indi¬ 
cated a number of practical suggestions worth 
paying attention to. 

It goes without saying that different portions 
of Bengal have river and irrigation problems of 
their own. In the Burdwan division, for instance, 
the western track of this division has its problems 
quite different from those of the eastern track. 
We shall consider the problems of this division 
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and their probable solutions first. The average 
rainfall in this division is fairly satisfactory. 
A number of rivers, namely, the Damodar, the 
Ajay, the Maurakshi, the Darakcshwar, the 
Subarnarekha, etc., all having their origin in the 
hills of Chotonagpur, have traversed through 
this division, through the western portion in 
particular. The peculiarity of these rivers is 
that they swell during the monsoon and gradually 
dwindle and dry up in the months of September, 
October and November when water is badly 
needed for irrigation purposes. During the 
monsoon a great volume of useful water simply 
flows down these rivers to waste. Of course, the 
Division lias not been entirely deprived of a 
number of irrigation canals. The Kasai in 
Midnapur, the Damodar in Burdwan, the 
Bakreswar in Birbhum have been tapped to 
irrigate 80,(XX). 180,000 and 10,000 acres of 
land respectively. But this fs hardly suffi¬ 
cient. And under the present circumstances 
the rivers could not be tapped for any further 
extension of scheme. The only solution lies in 
arresting the unfortunate wastage of monsoon 
water by adopting some storage scheme in the 
catchment area up in the hills. Survey shows 
that Birbhum and Bankura districts offer natural 
facilities for such artificial storage of water. 
Huge tanks excavated long ago and now laid 
waste and covered by jungles as a result ot 
centuries of neglect may be improved upon and 
utilised for the purpose with small financial 
resource. Similar storage scheme has also been 
successfuly adopted in Madras where the pro¬ 
blem wag of an analogous character. There 
monsoon water has to be stored in the months 
of October and November to be utilised next 
year in July and August. Owing to such long 
gaps a good fraction of the stored-up water is 
wasted by such natural processes as evaporation 
absorption, etc. In this respect any storage 
scheme to be adopted in Bengal does not suffer 
from such difficulty. It has been estimated that 
in Bengal the same quantity of water can 
irrigate nearly six times as much land as is 
possible in Madras. * 

The railway embankments to safeguard the 
interest of the railway authorities are mainly 
responsible for the miserable plight of the 
eastern portion of the Burdwan division. We 
have already explained how it happened. The 
only solution is to do away with the embank¬ 
ments by a slow and gradual process. There are. 
many places where this may be attempted 
without much endangering the safety of the 
railway lines or running the risk of any catas¬ 


trophic flood. Development of a strong public 
opinion and favourable government intervention 
in the event of opposition from the railway 
authorities actuated by shortsighted and profi¬ 
teering policy arc highly desirable. 

The decay of the Saraswati and the 
Bhagirathi with the rise of the Padma sealed 
the fate of central Bengal. The emergence of 
the Jalangi and the Mathabhanga could not 
bring about any satisfactory solution though 
their emergence was certainly promising. Sir 
William Wilcox suggested the construction of a 
barrage across the Ganges and thus revive the 
Bhagirathi, the Jalangi, the Mathabhanga and 
their innumerable tributaries now shoaled up. 
But the consideration of expenditure such a 
scheme would involve did not favour the sugges¬ 
tion. Besides, one should not lose sight of the 
fact that rivers in the delta region are oscillatory 
in character. In course of a century the river 
may come back to its original bed it abandoned 
in preference to a new one. Optimistic experts 
think that in course of a century the Ganges 
may again develop her southern course into 
prominence. In the meantime one practical 
solution lies in feeding the river Mathabhanga 
from the Ganges by undertaking dredging 
work at the confluence of the Mathabhanga 
with the Ganges. From the Mathabhanga the 
waters may be led to other decayed rivers and 
rivulets by a laborious dredging process. 

These are some of the lines along which 
improvements and constructive work may be 
attempted. The. river problem should be attack¬ 
ed as a whole since the rivers form a closely 
interrelated system. Piece-meal attempts to 
improve a particular river or channel may bring 
about the deterioration of another. This re¬ 
quires, as we have pointed out at the outset, 
a careful study in the Physics of rivers for 
which purpose well-equipped River Physics 
Laboratory is essential. The River Physics 
Laboratory at Karlsruhe under the management 
of the Rhine Commission is a good instance in 
point. It is an International Commission as the 
river flows through France, Germany and 
Netherlands (pre-war geographical boundary). 
The purpose of this Commission is to keep the 
river navigable throughout the year. Similar 
River Physics Laboratory are distributed in 
important parts of Europe and America. From 
this one can realise the great importance of such 
laboratories in this country. Lastly, we conclude 
the article with the suggestion made by no less 
an expert than Dr. N. K. Bose of the Irrigation 
Research Institute, Punjab, a few years ago. 
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“ What is necessary is to examine the Bengal 
• river system as a whole, firstly a thorough sur¬ 
veying and levelling for a number of years and 
to collect old hydraulic data of these rivers if 
available, 'Meanwhile, a scheme for a river 
training laboratory can be prepared in some of 
the foremost laboratories of Europe and America 
and a laboratory started near about Calcutta 
where water supply can be arranged regularly, 
where the required University atmosphere can 
be obtained and the accumulated experience of 
irrigation engineers can be made use of. If 


Government Irrigation Department takes up the 
work of surveying and levelling, the laboratory 
scheme can be started with a capital expenditure 
of two to three lakhs of rupees and a recurring 
expense of about fifty to seventy thousand 
rupees. This scheme can develop as its activi¬ 
ties increase till a Commission very much similar 
to the Danubian Commission grows, up that will 
embrace within its ambit all the irrigation pro¬ 
jects that take their water from the flanges and 
her tributaries ” (Science and Culture, —June, 
1935). 


RAKSHA BANDHAN * 

By CYRIL MOI)A$ 


To meet our Country’s wily foe 
And prove a hero, soon you go; 
Against the perils of the way 
A sister’s talisman today 
I’ll fasten to your wrist, 

With hands vermilion-kiss’t. 

The scarlet threads that I have blest, 
And to my virgin lips have press’t, 
Will bind your heart to chivalry : 

This bracelet of my memory 
I’ll fasten to your wrist, 

With fingers henna-kiss’t. 


, My lyric hopes and dirge-like fears, 
The poetry of secret tears, 

My dainty youth, my patriot-pride 
Will thrill your heart when I have tied 
My red braid to your wrist, 

With fingers rapture-kiss’t. 

To nerve your arm against the might 
Of hordes that plunder us by night, 

To bring the hour of their defeat, 

This tasselled bond, your sister sweet 
Would fasten to your wrist, '■ 
With hands that Love has kiss’t. 


















ROAD ACCIDENTS IN INDIA DUE TO MOTOR 

By AMA L K. DATTA 



“ The volume of road accidents in India due to 
motor traffic, to which the low standard of cars and 
responsibility exercised by many drivers of motor 
vehicles has undoubtedly contributed and the extreme 
difficulty experienced by the injured parties in obtaining 
compensation make out a very strong case for compul¬ 
sory insurance,” 

thus observed the Committee appointed to 
investigate into the question of enforcing 
compulsory insurance of motor vehicles against 
passengers’ risks. 

The time is ripe when the public should 
take more than passing notice (*f the rising toll 
of accidents due to the growth of motor transport 
in India during recent years. Not only the 
public hut the Government also should take up 
the matter in right earnest and collect data, if 
necessary on the important subject, with a view 
to introduce legislation. The object of enforcing 
compulsory insurance is to secure some sort of 
relief for the injured parties, who are in most 
cases deprived of the damages due to them owing 
to the unsatisfactory financial status of the 
owner or driver of a motor vehicle, where 
negligence is the cause of accident. 

In England, the large expansion of motor 
traffic along with a corresponding increase in 
the number of accidents and insufficient financial 
backing oti the part of motor-car owners brought 
the question of introduction of compulsory 
insurance against third party risk in prominence 
in the year 1928. Hence the Road Traffic Act 
was passed in 1930, which came into force on 
let January 1931. 

The Motor Vehicles Insurance Act came 
into force in New Zealand, Sweden and 
Czechoslovakia in the years 1929, 1930 and 
1935 respectively. 

It is evident from the above that the 
countries in the west are very much alive to 
this problem. 

It was found at the time of introduction of 
the Road Traffic Act in England that about 90% 
motor vehicles were insured, whereas in India 
only 25% to 30% of private cars and 15% to 
20% of public vehicles are insured. The Com- 
mitte referred to above has; therefore, rightly 
remarked : 

“The smallness of the proportion of vehicles in 
India at present insured against second and third party 


risk magnifies the effect on the motor industry of the 
introduction of compulsory insurance.” 

It appears from the statistics collected by 
the said Committee that India has a heavier 
casualty list than any other country of the 
world and the position is far from improving. 

Only in 1935 the Committee points out that 
1,43,515 motor vehicles were responsible for the 
deaths of 1,334 and injuries to 10,305 passengers. 
This shows that on an average 93 deaths and 
718 injuries per 10,000 vehicles occur in India 
whereas in New Zealand and England the per-' 
centage of death per 10,000 vehicles is 7-4 and 
30-4 respectively. In India vehicles have in¬ 
creased 12}% in 2 years whereas deaths and 
reported injuries have increased by 25% and 
35% respectively. The Committee comes to the 
conclusion that all classes of vehicles are res¬ 
ponsible for the increase of accidents and regrets 
the lack of road-sense on the part of drivers and 
further states that public veheiles are responsible* 
for the greater number of fatal accidents. 

It is high time when Government should 
introduce such legislation in view of the fact 
that considering greater number of accidents 
due to black-out, where warning from the local 
authorities is of lesser value. 

Accidents by private and public vehicles 
sometimes fetch compensation, though inade¬ 
quate, without recourse to legal action. It may 
he mentioned here in this connection that the 
Commissioner of United Provinces states in this 
respect that only Rs. 25/- was paid to a child 
for the loss of a hand as compensation. As for 
fatal accidents such payment is hardly ever 
forthcoming. Almost all the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments’ Principal Chambers of Merchants and 
also non-official opinion are overwhelmingly in 
favour of compulsory insurance. 

In these circumstances it is reasonable to 
expect that the Government of India will intro¬ 
duce legislation enforcing compulsory insurance 
especially in the case of public vehicles in 
the light of the Committee’s recommendation 
because of the unsatisfactory financial condition 
of the owners and drivers of the public motor 
vehicles in this country . 

It is needless to mention that the legislature 
will adopt the bill in consideration of the volume 
of public opinion and heavy casualty list. 
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A Message 

In sending his greetings to Science, and Cul- 
true on the eighth anniversary of its birth 
Pandit Jawalmrlal Nehru observes : 

Tilt' very name of this periodical signifies the Uvo 
tilings which, more than anything else India, like all 
progressive and civilised nations, must possess. For 
science and culture in their widest meaning comprise 
almost everything. Science is the very basis and texture 
of life today and without it we perish or, what is even 
worse, slide back to barbarism. Science does not just 
mean the thousand and one applications of it tint we 
see today, but even more so the scientific and rational 
approach to all problems of life. Science has made 
great progress in the west and raised the standard of 
living in some countries to unprecedented heights. And 
yet that very science has failed to solve the major 
problems of the ago and we see war with all its horrors 
ravaging the world. Thus science destroys itself if it 
is not extended to the political, economic and other 
fields of human life and endeavour. It would appear 
that science today is in a position to solve all those 
problems, or most of them, and to create conditions 
of well-being and progress for all humanity. Yet 
though we swear by science and accept it advantageous¬ 
ly for many purposes, still the habit of unscientific 
approach remains. Vested interests, superstitions and 
out-of-date customs prevent the full application of the 
scientific and the rational method. 

Science thus becomes a narrow field unless it is 
accompanied by a wider and more far-seeing view of 
human society. This is where a real culture comes in. 
Not the narrow culture of the upper social groups that 
we see, but the real culture which enthuses the great 
majority of human beings and gives to all their under¬ 
takings a moral and human basis. 

80 science and culture are of the essence of life 
today, in war and in peace, and any periodical which 
serves the cause of science and culture performs a 
service to Inlia and humanity. I wish that Science 
and Culture will continue its useful career and will 
•widen its sphere of influence, so that its message may 
reach even the laymen in India and might not be 
confined to the experts and the scientists. It is com¬ 
forting to know that in spite of the war and the diffi¬ 
culties that inevitably result from the war, this journal 
has continued to come out. Indeed, it is in these times 
of war and crisis that the rational message of science 
is all the more necessary. So more power to Science 
and Culture. 

Col. Johnson, Stafford Cripps and Formula 
on Defence 

In the course of his article on Defence in 
The Triveni. Quaterly B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya 
observes : 

Col. Johnson had arrived in India on the 3rd of 
April and it was rtdiably learnt in Delhi that his very 


first words at the aerodrome, on alighting from his plane, 
were “ Wnat about Cripps?" This presents Col. John¬ 
son’s arrival in India in a different light to that, sought 
to be associated by Sir'Stafford, when later he stated in 
England that the Colonel’s arrival in India at the head 
of a Trade Mission was an accidental coincidence. Any¬ 
way the fact remained that a new character entered the 
stage and really captured it. For a week, it looked as 
though the centre of gravity shifted from Cripps to 
Johnson, from London to New York, from Churchill 
to Roosevelt. Col. Johnson himself sent word to Jawa- 
harlal Nehru on 7th April that he would like to see him 
at the latter’s (Jawaharlal's) residence, but feared that 
it would get publicity and therefore requested that 
Jawalmrlal might see him at has own (Johnson's) place. 
This was done. ‘But Sir Stafford raised a controversy 
in England by saying that a Congressman first, wanted 
to see Col. Johnson. Why should .lawaharlal single out 
Col. Johrfoon from amongst the ion thousand Yankee 
Tommies then present in Delhi ? Cripps’ version has 
no legs to stand upon. As a mutter of fact, Col. John¬ 
son himself became a problem until he threw up his 
hands and said he had done his best. Tie was gushing 
and frank in his talks. Jawalmrlal stated at the Press 
Conference in Delhi that he was invited to go to America 
and see Roosevelt in the fastest plane of the world. 
The Colonel set at rest all doubts about American 
designs upon India and repudiated any intention of 
finding an investment in India for American capital 
during the war and after it. He was also deeply sorry 
that Mr. Churchill should have been niggardly in admit¬ 
ting the applicability of the Atlantic Charter to India. 
Anyway he took the initiative in sending a letter to the 
Congress President which heralded an amended version 
of the Defence Formula. , 

There is little doubt that Cripps was trying to be 
clever. It was clear that the Working Committee 
rejected the proposals successively on three occasions; 
first on 2nd April, but Cripps wanted it not to be 
published in the Press. It was then that he sent a 
formula on Defence which was again rejected on the 
7th—that was the second rejection.—but this time, it 
was asked by Col. Johnson that the rejeetion should 
not be published. Then came Col. Johnson with 
another formula on Defence and this formula, after 
undergoing several modifications, was finally rejected 
on 10th April. That was the third and last rejection 
From these details, it is clear that defence was the rock 
on which the frail bark of Cripps’ scheme split. 

The Land of the Amazon 

Marcella Hardy observes in The Indian 
Review : 

lake a main artery the immense river Amazon, for 
two thousand miles and more, flows across the body ol 
South America; its .main tributaries rise in the Andes 
Range on the western coast of the continent; the 
Amazon proper covers at least one thousand mile# 
before reaching the East coast and the Atlantic, where 
its estuary is crossed by the equator. 
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The equatorial regions are hostile to intruders and 
the dice are heavily loaded in favour of death by any 
one of the innumerable agents at Nature’s command : 
intermittent rain and sun, constant steaming heat, un¬ 
believable myriads of noxious insects, strange animals 
that creep and crawl and stalk their prey from tree to 
tree, from shrub to shrub. 

Small primitive types of men live in these 
dense Amazonian forests and, like the animals 
around them, exist by the sixth sense of instinc¬ 
tive self-protection. 

Strange tales are told of their customs and how they 
deal with the unwanted intruder; they, too, can fade 
back into the decayed undergrowth to shoot their poi¬ 
soned darts, unseen and unheard. Such is the world 
that the explorer disturbs when he navigates the Ama¬ 
zonian water-courses. In this riot of fertility, each type 
of life belongs to an eternal cycle in which the one that 
preys becomes, in turn, the prey. 

To the South of the Amazon where Nature 
gradually becomes exuberant, stretches the 
famous plateau of the Matto Gfrosso, still largely 
unexplored. 

Innumerable rivers, most of them flowing northward 
into the tributaries of the Amazon, irrigate this vast 
Matto Grosso—great forest, in old Portuguese—which 
has for many years attracted explorers in quest #f its 
wealth of mineral resources. 

« 

Brazil occupies the largest area of South 
America and is amongst its richest territories. 

It is also something of a paradise for the Naturalist 
with its vast plantations of coffee and its variety of 
plant, and animal life : pmnas, jaguars, tapirs, alligators, 
to say nothing of some of the most venomous snakes in 
the world; Brazil offers, too, beautiful birds with melo¬ 
dious throats, luscious fruits, marvellous butterflies, and 
exquisite flowers. All this and more is Brazil. 

Below the regions of the Matto Grosso, a magnifi¬ 
cent. port, on the Atlantic is brilliant—Rio do Janeiro. 
A capital' city, it is with its wide avenues, parks, and 
spacious mansions; and with its white, pink, or pale 
blue villas dinging to the steep hill-side in nests of 
trees and flowers. 

Past Rio de Janeiro and past Santos, the chief cen¬ 
tre of a vast coffee-growing area, southwards across the 
.green plains of Uruguay is the capital Montevideo. 

As in all other habitable regions of South America, 
Roman Catholic and Jesuit missionaries settled here 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. They 
built churches and garden estates, some of which still 
thrive. 

From Montevideo across the immense estuary of 
Rio de la Plata lies Buenos Aires,* another brilliant 
capital that rose to its present proportions from a mere 
huddle of mud-huts and sheds along the river bank. 

The wealth of the Argentine comes from its 
packing-houses, hides, wools, and grain. 

In the interior are vast estates whose areas are 
reckoned in leagues and the heads of cattle in thousands. 

Northwards now, across the length of Entre Rios— 
the land between rivers—flat and grey-green for mile 
upon mile, then over the ferry at Posada, the train 
reaches Encarnaeion, the border town of Paraguay. 

The terminus of the “International,” the railway 


line from the South, is Asuncion. From this capital 
cargo boats go down the river Paraguay to Buenos 
Aires. 

Lengua, Guaranis, and Inca blood mixed with 
Spanish and Portuguese runs in the veins of most 
South Americans east of the Andes. For along time, 
the mixture was an unhappy one that produced little 
to recommend it, but with passing generations a balance 
was achieved and the result is now manifest in a dis¬ 
tinct race with its characteristic traits. 


The Russian Front 

The New Review observes editorially : 

Developments on the Russian Front have disappoint¬ 
ed the a priori admirers of everything Russian. Marshal 
Timoshenko’s effort at forestalling the Nazi offensive 
was sound but his tactics were not up to Von Bock's 
standards. Marshal Timoshenko failed in the same 
way as he failed on former occasions: he was ioo slow; 
with his sluggish handling of troops, he could not. 
develop the advantage which his surprise attack had 
secured; now in modern warfare, more than in the past, 
rapidity of manoeuvre is the secret of victory, especially 
against, a master manceuveror as Von Bock who was 
quick to take advantage of the conditions of a fluiu-like 
front, and to wrench the initiative from the enemy. 

Marshal Timoshenko did so poorly that Marshal 
Shaposhnikov had to interfere directly on the field. 
Marshal Shaposhnikov is officially the Chief of Staff at 
the G. H. Q. and is always at Stalin’s elbow; in Sovjet 
strategy, the voice is Stalin’s but the brain is Shaposhni- 
kov’s. Marshal Timoshenko proved and developed his 
talent, on the battlefield after the November Revolution 
and it, is only after the army purges of 1937-38 that he 
‘grew as fast as a pine sapling in a thinned out wood.’ 
Marshal Shaposhnikov is rather an intellectual strategist 
in the manner of Foch; a colonel in the Tzarist army, he 
passed over to the Revolution; but he showed no active 
interest, in polities and stuck to his military studies, and 
his chess games. He is cold, reticent and his tall fur 
bonnet is as forbidding as his name. He has a good 
many books on strategy to bis credit, and is said to 
know by heart every page of his favourite author, who is 
no other than Karl Von Clausewitz. He is responsible 
for the plans which wore elaborated against Poland, 
Finland and Germany. By dint of unbending vigilance 
and skilful gunnery, he defeated the Nazi assault against 
Moscow and wrested the offensive from the enemy for 
the winter season. 

Yet he has not succeeded in securing the objectives 
that would have placed him in a favourable position bo 
resist the summer offensive of the Nazis. He did not 
free Leningrad, the Nazis remain m . occupation of 
Schluesselberg, due cast of the city; lie did not recnptuie 
Smolensk which would have greatly facilitated the 
defence of Moscow; he did not reach Dnepropetrovsk 
and could not put the Dnieper river as a barrier against 
enemy assault. But we may assume that he has prepared 
against the worse. It would be preposterous not to 
expect further setbacks on the Russian front during the 
summer months; Marshal Shaposhnikov will do well if 
he can cling to Leningrad and Moscow, and retreat, in 
order as far as the Don; provided he can keep his line 
unbroken, he would be in a position to resume a large- 
scale offensive next winter. 
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Tagore’s Art 

Nandalal Bose writes in The Visva- 
Bharati Quarterly : 

There are five connectives in a picture. Together 
they make a complete whole. The first is the Idea, 
the motive behind the subject; the second, the techni¬ 
que ; the third, the balance, the adjustment of differences; 
the fourth is the surface quality or treatment and the 
fifth, the life movement. This last is the most import¬ 
ant, though it hardly lends itself to definition. These 
are separately taken up for the purposes of analysis but 
in the finished picture they are so intermingled that it is 
difficult to say where one begins and the other ends. 

* * * * * 

The artist generally begins with the Idea. Next, 
he starts giving it a form. The practice is the same 
everywhere, East or West. But Gurudev’s peculiarity 
was that, he would start with the form straight away 
even before the idea had taken shape in his imagination. 
At first sight it would seem that he was playing with 
some architectural design or experimenting with some 
colour effect in composition. But when he had given 
it the finishing touch, the whole composition would 
Beem replete with the life movement with all compon¬ 
ent parts properly adjusted and so intermingled that 
the whole production became a real work of art. Only 
a great genius like Gurudev could achieve this. He 
would unceremoniously break all popular and realistic 
conventions which, as a matter of fact, he never cared 
to study and yet his pictures never suggested unreality. 
They were real in the true sense. The average man 
may have doubts about the greatness of it all, but that 
would only indicate that the average man has not risen 
above the vulgar convention of giving importance to the 
object depicted rather than to the picture as a whole. 
***** 

That the original Idea with which the artist starts 
often gets modified during transition, sometimes even 
out of all recognition, has been the experience of almost 
all of us. When the picture is finished, it is surprising 
to find sometimes how the connectives have adhered 
themselves to quite a separate set of ideas and have 
intermingled with the happiest of results. Gurudev 
often had such experiences. Again, he would never 
deliberately ignore the object but he would not give 
it any undue importance either. For this too, Gurudev’e 
pictures can claim a certain distinctiveness. 

* * * * * 

Gurudev once told me that Truth, however, you 
may define it, has the power of attraction inherent in 
it. It must draw your inner self towards itself and the 
more you open yourself to it the more you will feel its 
hypnotic influence. The unnatural through its very 
novelty may attract us for a time, but the attraction 
does not last if there is no truth in it. The very fact 
that Gurudev’s experiments in the grotesque, instead of 
repulsing us, continue to attract' us more and more as 
time passes, proves that the truth element in them is 
not a negligible factor. 

***** 

Our artists of old were not realists. The scientific 
treatment of the object was unknown to them. Never¬ 
theless, they were creators of beauteous forms. Take, 
for example, the treatment of the picture of a house 
with a man standing in front of it. The realistic artist 
would only bring into the picture that portion of the 
house which is covered by the man’s vision thus sacrific¬ 
ing individuality to scientific precision. The artist of 
the Indian school, on the other hand, would bring the 


house and the man entire into the picture emphasising 
the individuality in each. In the hands of a real artist 
this latter treatment will undoubtedly have a happier 
effect. It will be a live picture, though not a realistic 
one. Needless to repeat, Gurudev consistently followed 
the Indian way. 

Mahamaliopadhyaya Dr. U. V. Swaminatha 
Aiyar 

K. S. Ramaswami Sastri writes in The 
Indian P. E. N. : 

“In wit, a man; in simplicity, a child” sums up 
the mental endowment of Dr. U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar 
whom I was previleged to know intimately and who 
recently passed away full of years and honours. 

He and my great and noble father the late Profess¬ 
or K. Sundararama Iyer, who lived to be 87 and 84 years 
of age respectively, knew each other very intimately. 
They were born in successive years and spent many 
decades working in the same college at Kumbakonam. 

My father was fa devotee of the Sanskrit language 
and literature as Dr. Swaminatha Aiyar was of Tamil. 
Yet both felt that the two languages were tne two eyes 
of India and, that each had an original, underived and 
magnificent culture which was deeply and profoundly 
influenced by the other. The Tamil Vrdax had a supreme 
fascinating charm in my father’s eyes, while Dr. Swami¬ 
natha Aiyar used always to speak with bated breath and 
boundless reverence about the Sanskrit Vedas. Both 
were devoted to the Pnnchakshari (five-syllable) mantra 
which glorifies God Siva as the adorable divinity. Both 
used to bathe before dawn and perform their gayaln japa 
in the Kaveri and meditate on “ the Timeless in the 
flame which measures Time.” Both used to return home 
together with wet garments, and with their bodies 
smeared with holy ashes deep in converse on “ the 
mighty minds of oid.” 

Their never failing friends were they 

With whom they conversed night and day. 

Both were devoted to books as their most beloved 
intellectual companions. When their lives hid passed 
the meridian and hastened westwards to sunset and 
nightfall, they drew ever closer together in spirit. 

Dr. Swaminatha Aiyar was taught by that great 
scholar and poet Vidwan Minakshi Sundaram Pillai. 
When he was only twenty-five years of age, he succeed¬ 
ed a great Tamil scholar—Pandit Tyagaraja Chettiar— 
at the Kumbakonam College. He was later the Tamil 
Pandit at the Presidency College at Madras and was, 
for some years Professor of Tamil in the Tamil College 
at Chidambaram, where he organized admirably the 
Tamil studies of the Annamalai University. 

Dr. Swaminatha Aiyar was a pioneer in bringing 
to light the lost TS.mil masterpieces. He went in bullock 
carts into distant nooks and corners of the Tamil Nad 
to recover the priceless and invaluable manuserpita of 
the masterpieces of the Sangham Age. In the course of 
her long journey down the road of time, amidst political 
convulsions, the goddess of Tamil culture had lost her 
jewels and gems. Dr. Swaminatha Aiyar traced them 
and restored to her her gem-filled anklet ( Silnppadi - 
karam), her gem-bright golden girdle ( Manimekhalai ) 
and the glories jewel of her heart (Chiniamani) . He 
puublished these as well as other recovered masterpieces, 
such as Purananum Palhupattu, Paripadal Perunkathai, 
Takka Yajna Parani, etc. 

He was not an ordinary annotator and editor. He 
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had a rare genius for the reconstruction of such 
manuscript material as was available only in all degrees 
of mutilation and worm-eatenness. 

But he was not only a reconstructor. He was also 
a great interpreter. He could sec into the minds of the 
ancient masters and interpret them as none else before 
or during or after his time could ever do. He com¬ 
bined the Pandit’s depth of learning with the modern 
scholar’s breadth of critical vision. 

He was a perfect gentleman, the very soul of honour 
and of chivalry. He had a playful and at times dis¬ 
concerting wit but it was gentle raillery rather than 
mordant satire. He was at first trained to a musician’s 
career but he felt drawn to a scholar’s life and worshipped 
Manuscript in preference to Music. 

Thus Dr. Swaminatha Aiyar was at the same time 
the soul of harmony, the soul of humour and the bouI 
of honour. 

His Tamil prose is limpid, simple and charming, 
though generally learned Pandits write in a crabbed 
and unintelligible style which causes despair in the 
popular mind while kindling the satire of other scholars. 


Communal Unity in India 

Sentiments are the basis of human beha¬ 
viour. It is in these sentiments that we must 
look for the cause of communal conflict. P. S. 
Naidu writes in Prabuddha Bharata : 

Hindus and Muslims have organized their senti¬ 
ments into widely differing scales, and their master 
sentiments are poles apart. For the Hindu oneness with 
every living and non-living thing that exists, is the 
highest, ideal. It is this all-pervading universal sympathy 
and feeling of indentity with the universal self that is 
connoted by the most sacred Hindu term—Brahman. 
The Brahman-regarding sentiment is ihe master 
sentiment in the Hindu scheme of organization of senti¬ 
ment values. For the Muslim the individual self-asser¬ 
tion is the ideal. Self-regard is the master sentiment 
for the Muslim. This difference is brought out very 
strikingly in the Hindu and Muslim conception of 
brotherhood. 

For the Hindu every living creature down to 
the humblest insect is his brother. 

Perhaps this universal concept has made the feeling 
attached to it very dilute and even ineffective. But that 
is the fault of the individuals professing Hinduism, not 
of the Hindu Weltanschauung. 

For the Muslim, brotherhood is very intense 
and effective in the practical sense only within 
the Islamic fold. 

Anyone outside Islam, be he the most saintly and 
the most highly evolved soul, is a* Kaffir. 

Nations, groups, and races organize their sentiment 
scales* under the guidance of their gifted leaders in 
religion, philosophy, art, and literature. These scales 
sink deep into the minds of the ordinary folk and colour 
deeply their daily life. They are then transmitted, 
according to Lamarckian principles of inheritance, to 
successive generations. They become part of the 
inherited mental structure of all the individuals belong¬ 
ing to that particular nation, group, or race. Traditions, 
•ustoms, and taboos come into existence, and control 
the daily life of men and women sometimes down to 
the very minute details of their conduct. 


It is by reorienting and reorganizing these 
aspects of life, not by political and economic sops, 
that we should try to bring about communal 
harmony. 

When the traditions, customs, taboos, and ideals 
of one group are irreconcilable with, and repugnant to, 
another set of ideals and traditions of a different group,, 
then conflict is bound to arise. If these two groups are 
forced to live close together, and if external causes tend 
to accentuate their differences, then the conflict is bound 
to develop into a conflagration. 

The natural channels of expression for the great, 
ruling national sentiments are art, philosophy, and reli¬ 
gion. It is through the deliberate and purposeful mani¬ 
pulation and reorientation of these channels that we can 
hope to achieve a corresponding reorganization of the 
sentiments in the minds of men and women of warring 
communities. 

The most effective way of achieving the ideal of 
Hindu-Muslim unity is to bring about a common culture 
through the synthesis of the Muslim and Hindu art, 
music, literature, philosophy, traditions, and customs 
down to food and d/fess if necessary. In fact, a unified 
Ilindu-Muslim Weltanschauung, and a harmonized 
Hindu-Muslim way of living should be brought about. 
The ways and means for achieving this unity should be 
devised by leaders of action. 


The Three World Wars 

It. is a fascinating task to compare the 
main features, trends and course of the three 
Great World Wars. In the course of his article 
in The Indian Review Sir Jehangir C. Coyajee 
makes the following remarks : 

These are, it need scarcely be said, the Napoleonic 
War, the Great War of 1914-1918, and the present war. 
Some day, no doubt, an eminent master of history will 
give the world a great work that will be worthy of the 
subject. But that anticipation need not prevent even 
humble students of history from putting together a few 
notes and observations on the great topic. History re¬ 
quires the services of all classes of workers, provided 
only that they do not stand and wait. 

The three wars referred to above are world wars in 
more than one sense. They were waged in more than 
one continent and they decided the political fate of 
countries, scattered over the various continents. The 
parallel trends and features shown by these giant conflicts 
are due not to the action of similar ideologies or 
personalities but to the basic geographical, racial and 
strategic factors. The characters and capacities of no 
two men can differ more than those of Hitler and 
Napoleon; and yet Hitler’s ambitious efforts and 
adventures are running the same course as those of 
Napoleon. Both found in England the great fortress of 
freedom which they vainly attempted to invade. Both 
massed their forces near Boulogne and threatened 
England. In the course of their struggle against 
England, both had to occupy the greater part of the 
Continent, and finally to invade Russia with consequences 
disastrous to themselves. The force of basic conditions 
led very different personalities follow the same chain of 
military adventure and the same lines of policy. In 
this sense, indeed, we can speak of something like 
historical and political determinism. 
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Nor can difference of ideologies matter a 
"reat deal in the face of those basic conditions 
which dominate world history. 

What systems can differ more than French Republic¬ 
anism of the eighteenth century and Fascism of our age ? 
So far as ideals go, the systems stand poles apart and 
are as mutual antitheses. This was well brought out 
when the Fascist triumph in 1940 led the Vichy rulers to 
make an attempt openly and avowedly bo break away 
from the principles of the French Revolution. Yet this 
opposition of principles has had little effect on 
programmes of conquest and annexation—on the applica¬ 
tion of the policy of divide et impera in territories from 
the Balkans to Scandinavia. In the East, too, the 
Japanese slogan of “ oo-prosperity sphere for Asia ” 
sounds like an echo of the war-cry “Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity.” Japan professes like Republican 
France of the eighteenth century to liberate nations and 
to break their chains. In both cases the actual conse¬ 
quence has been to load the “ liberated ” lands with the 
heaviest, and most, galling of chains—new records in the 
long and unhappy history of political servitude. 

A synoptic study of the three World Wars 
is useful not only for emphasizing the basic fac¬ 
tors of history but also, to some extent, as a 
guide to policy. 

Thus when some publicists advocate the rash and 
premature opening of a second Front on the Continent., 
they are best confuted by the leasons of the earlier 
world wars. Thus, it, was Napoleon himself who gave 
the British the great chance of opening a second 
front in the Iberian peninsula. His unwise policy in 
attempting to annex Spain and Portugal gave the British 
their real opportunity. But earlier efforts to open up a 
second front were signal failures, as in the case of the 
Walcheren expedition. The best, parallel to Napoleon’s 
disastrous invasion of Spain, in the course of the present 
war, is the invasion of China by Japan. Tire fanatic 
opposition of the Spaniards to Napoleon is admirably 
matched by the patriotic spirit, of the Chinese, which 
no defeats ^pan quench. In spite of their victories in 
the field, the legions of Napoleon melted away in Spain; 
and at St. Helena, the French Emperor ascribed his 
downfall in great measure to “the Spanish ulcer.” 
Similarly, General Tojo may have to complain, in the 
not distant future, of “the Chinese ulcer.” 


A Glance on Asokan Art 

A writer observes in the Yaishakha number 
of The Maha-Bodki : 

The great event that made Asoka (277-236 B.C.) 
an unparalleled monarch w.ta his conversion bo Bud¬ 
dhism, and bhe activities he performed in propagating 
ihe doctrines of Lord Buddha. In order to make his 
subjects familiar with the tenets of his new faith, he 
caused a series of edicts to be engraven on rocks and 
pillars in different parts of the country. This method 


of engraving was not limited to India, but it spread 
over other countries, such as Syria, Macedonia, Egypt, 
Northern Africa, Western and Central Asia and so on. 

At present, none of his stupas or monasteries are 
existing in such a condition as to be easily identified, 
but there is no reason to doubt that the sculptured rail¬ 
ings at Buddha Gaya, Saniath, Bharhut, and his edicts- 
on the Sanchi-Stupa. pillars at Rampurawa, Sarnath, 
Allahabad, Lumbini, Maski were erected or engraven 
during his reign. 

It is in the Maski edict that we get the name 
of King Asoka. 

The Maski edict was founded in 1916. Though 
many of the pillars and edicts wore identified with the 
help of the works which were written by ancient- pilgrims, 
yet there arc edicts which are not mentioned by the 
pilgrims. They are identified by the alphabetical resem¬ 
blance and the text, of the inscriptions. The alphabets 
of the other edicts resemble the Maski edict, where we 
get the name of King Asoka clearly. Thus the archaeo¬ 
logical research scholars came to the conclusion that 
other edicts which bore similar remarks to the Maski 
edict, were also engraved by the great Asoka. These 
inscriptions and sculptures make up a mass of material 
for a picture of Indian art during his period such as no- 
other age can present. 

Asokan Art is absolutely pure in its Indian 
character. It begins with a school of sculpture 
and architecture of such far-reaching importance 
that it opens a new chapter in the annals of art. 

Stone had been used in Indian architecture for 
centuries before, what to speak of the Asokan era. In' 
the field of sculpture, many developments had been 
taking place. The developments that book place in the 
era of Asoka were only due to the change of values in 
the field of art, due to his conversion. 

The art was getting gradual growth. Asoka 
helped it or gave something new to it inasmuch 
as he gave a new inspiration to it. 

In Asokan art the capitals of pillars are seen in the 
shape of four animals, viz., lion, elephant, bullock and 
horse. In Buddhist literature when describing the banka 
of four directions of Anaawa-Tallwa-Sarowar these four 
animals are mentioned. In Indian art the description 
of these four animals is found for many centuries. This 
tradition continued up to the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century. The Hindi poet Keshawa describing the palace 
of Ramehandra has written some lines for the purpose 
of mentioning the four directions : (I) Lion, (2) Ele¬ 

phant, (3) Horse and (4) Bullock. 

Perhaps these four animals are signs of four direc¬ 
tions. Among these four animals the first two and the 
last are still found on the top of different pillars but the 
third ‘ horse ’ was perhaps on the top of a Lumbini pillar 
which former may be under the ground near the pillar. 
The picture of the four animals is found beautifully 
sculptured in the capital at Sarnath just near the lion’s 
feet. 



Russia and Japan 

Discussing the possibilities of a forthcoming 
war between Russia and Japan in his article 
“ The Siberian War Cloud," written just before 
the entry of Japan into the second World War, 
W. H. Chamberlin observes in Asia : 

The Siberian war cloud which hung heavily over 
North-eastern Asia for many years, which seemed to 
lighten after the outbreak of World War II and still 
more after the signature of the Sovict-Japanese non- 
aggrnssion pact of last April, again looms ominously on 
the international horizon. The regions of the modern 
world arc disconcertingly similar to a series of com¬ 
partments in an arsenal, each filled with high explosives. 
A shift of weather in Russia from heavy ram to clear 
and freezing, making possible a resumption at full 
strength of the German drive against Moscow, might 
let loose new hosts of combatants along the bleak, deso¬ 
late three thousand miles of frontier between Manchou- 
kuo and Siberia and Outer Mongolia. 

The military and economic strain of Japan’s war 
with China, which has entered its fifth year and shows 
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no signs of coming to an end, provides the principal 
explanation of the failure of the Japanese to make any 
move against Siberia during the first m'ontlis when the 
full weight of Hitler’s war machine was being thrown 
against the Soviet Union. 

But it is most unlikely that Japan can remain in 
the role of a passive spectator of the Soviet-German 
conflict indefinitely. The hour of decision inexorably 
approaches, despite all the risks which such hours always 
bring. It is almost impossible for Japan to remain 
aloof in the event of a major Soviet defeat. And such 
a defeat, if it has not occurred already (we possess no 
approximately reliable figures as to Soviet losses in men 
and material) is a not improbable development of the 
fairly near future or, at the latest, of the coming spring. 

Japan has a double incentive to strike for Vladivos¬ 
tok if Soviet military weakness should have apparently 
reached the irremediable stage. There is the impulse 
to eliminate an air and naval base which has always, 
but especially during the past decade, been a thorn in 
Japan’s side. Vladivostok is the only well-equipped air 
base which is within range of Japan’s inflammable large 
cities. From Vladivostok to Tokyo is a flight of about 
seven hundred miles, not so short as the distances from 
which Germany and England hammer away at each 
other, but too short to be comfortable. The substantial 
Soviet submarine flotilla at Vladivostok could seriously 
disrupt Japan’s lines of communication with Manchou- 
kuo and Korea. 

Vladivostok in the hands of Hitler, should a Vichy 
regime emerge in Russia, would perhaps be even more 
formidable and disquieting than Vladivostok in the 
hands of the Soviets. Great squadrons of German bom¬ 
bers in the Russian Far East would exert, the strongest 
kind of pressure on Japan’s decisions. The Island Em¬ 
pire might sink to the status of an oriental JJ.aly, a mere 
appendage of the Third Reich octopus. 

To wrest Vladivostok from a chronically hostile 
Russia, to safeguard Vladivostok and the approaches to 
the Pacific against a too powerful Germany: these are 
natural Japanese political and strategic aims. 

What are the relative advantages and dis¬ 
advantages on both sides in the case of an 
actual struggle ? 

In this Far Eastern theatre one could reckon the 
following advantages for the Soviets. Their war indus¬ 
tries are more developed and supplied more and better 
tanks and airftjanes than the Japanese possessed. The 
countryside in the Soviet rear, while sparsely populated, 
is more homogeneous in racial make-up and more 
politically reliable than Manchuria, where the Japane^f 
are still in the position of a small alien ruling class 
The blows which the Russian air force could strike at 
Japan from the air are more severe and telling than 
those which Japan could aim at the Soviet Union, 
because the main centers of Soviet industry and popula¬ 
tion are far removed from eastern Siberia. On the 
other hand, by discounting the loss of a considerable 
number of airplanes, the Soviet army command could 
reasonably hope to inflict a good deal of damage on 
such pivotal centers of industry and sea communication 
as Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Kobe and Osaka. 











FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Japan also possessed certain visible military advant¬ 
ages. Barring an improbable total disruption of com¬ 
munications by Soviet air bombing, the Island Empire 
could rush reinforcements and supplies to the import¬ 
ant sectors of the front much faster than the Soviet Far 
Eastern army could hope to obtain help from European 
Russia. Japan would be fighting on the shorter inner 
lines with a much better net-work of railway lines. 
And Japan's superiority at sea would make it possible 
to blockade Vladivostok from the moment war broke 
out and to cover landings at various points in the Mari¬ 
time Province of Siberia. 

Each side has been energetically struggling 
to improve its position for the war which has 
always been regarded, both in Tokyo and in 
Moscow, as probable, if not inevitable. 

There has been no attempt to construct fortifica¬ 
tions of Maginot Line proportions along the extensive, 
desolate, slightly inhabited frontier. But the Red army 
has erected a chain of forts at those points along the 
rivers where invasion might be most reasonably antici¬ 
pated. Underground hangars and oil storage tanks have 
been established and there has bee# every effort, to 
make the Far Eastern army independent of supplies 
from European Russia for a fairly long period of time. 
Like Leningrad, Vladivostok has been transformed into 
a fortress, with powerful shore batteries mounted on the 
forest,-dad hills around this chief Russian port on the 
Pacific. • 

The Japanese have also been making energetic 
military and economic preparations for war. Several new 
branch railway lines have been built up to the Soviet 
frontier. Some towns in Northern Manchoukuo, such as 
Mutankiang and Kiamusze, have grown very rapidly 
and have become important military and air bases. 

A large new town, laid out along typical Japanese 
colonial lines, and provided with excellent harbor facili¬ 
ties, has been built on the site of the former fishing 
village of Rashin, in Northern Korea. Rashin is within 
an hour’s flying distance of Vladivostok, and an air 
duel between the old Russian stronghold on the Pacific 
and the nqy Japanese outpost of imperialism might 
■ound off the Soviet-Japanese War. There is an import¬ 
ant, Japanese air base in the vicinity of Rashin and an 
iron' and steel works would doubtless be turned into a 
munitions factory in the event of war, if it is not already 
serving this purpose. 
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India a nd China 

In an article under the above caption in 
The International Review of Missions, E. D. 
Spicer eulogises and emphasizes the import¬ 
ance of the present growing relations^ between the 
two great countries : 

There have been times in the history of China and 
India when relations between them have been of con- 
•iderable significance. 

But in more recent centuries India and Burma have 
moved in a somewhat different orbit from China. . . 
After a long period of relative indifference, China is 
•gain turning towards India and Burma and they to¬ 
wards her. There are many small indications that this 
is not only an affair of trade routes and commerce, 
important as they are, but also of personalities and 
ideals. These two types of forces may combine to 
forge very close and important links. 
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This growing rapprochement between two great 
peoples, so vast in population and of such great poten¬ 
tial strength, may be of much importance if it, becomes 
a living reality. Both are peace-loving peoples, both 
are desirous ol improving the lot of their own peoples 
rather than of dominating others and both are increasing¬ 
ly conscious of the overwhelming importance of their 
rural populations. Both at the moment have strong 
left-wing movements and both have much of their energy 
and thought, taken up with the struggle against another 
country, whose desire to dominate them seems to stand 
in the way of their own legitimate self-development, 
Chinn with Japan, India with Great Britain (though it 
would probably be fair to say that Indian opinion of 
British rule would vary more than Chinese opinion of 
Japanese rule). 

In view of the present relation between 
India and China, what should be Great Britain’s 
policy towards them ? 

Great Britain’s policy in the Far East has been 
somewhat hesitant. We cannot stand alone in the Far 
East, and from a purely materialist point of view we 
surely stand to gain from being on genuinely friendly 
terms with China. Yet can we remain on good terms 
with China on the basis of full equality if we appear 
as an oppressor towards another great oriental people ? 
The Chinese are bound to become more and more aware 
of British policy in India; is it, such that it can bear 
the light of their full scrutiny ? Must we not admit 
that while in the British Empire there is one strand pf 
thought and development marked by an ever-growing 
freedom and grant of self-government, there is another 
strand of old-fashioned imperialism, marked by a desire 
to dominate and control, by racial arrogance and social 
snobbishness ? We cannot appear in both roles and at 
the same time follow a successful policy in Asia. 


Freedom and the Liberal Forces 

The Inquirer observes that though many 
men are stunned in their inner life by the seem¬ 
ing triumph of evil in our own day, there are 
vast forces of freedom and liberty gathering 
strength to overcome the dark evil forces : 

It is a thinker in one of the countries partly sub¬ 
merged by the evil things who has pointed out in our 
own recent day that history is the history of freedom. A 
thinker from Fascist Italy. Benedetto Croce fnore than 
once during the Fascist, dictatorship has spoken for the 
real soul of Europe. Just as in the past men created the 
movement of history around their passion for liberty, 
so it is being created in the present. Beyond the 
boundaries of the power of the evil things there are vast 
forces gathering strength, fitfully, hesitatingly, yet with 
irresistible power, to declare that the threat of the dark 
forces shall be overcome. It would be unreasonable, to 
put it no higher than that, to assume that superstition 
and essential reaction has greater power than reason 
and the urge for human progress. Look beneath the 
surface; who can suppose that Mussolini will permanent¬ 
ly hold a deeper place in the hearts of his countrymen 


than, say, Garibaldi, or any one of the Italian Fascist 
leaders as deep a place as Mazzini ? 

Who can suppose that when all those liberal, vision¬ 
ary forces come to strength in Germany again, the forces 
that, in spite of all that Lord VausiUa.t has to say, 
always have been present in Germany—who can suppose 
that when they come to the surface that the miserable 
trio, Hitler, Goering and Goebbels, will not be given 
their rightful place ? As well as a struggle for liberty 
this world struggle is a titanic one for reason. The vast 
incoherence of all the Axis effort is demonstration 
enough for that. Sprawled out in Russia what are their 
forces doing there and why have they come ? Does the 
common Rumanian, Hungarian, Italian soldier know ? 
Docs the common German soldier ?—told now to strugg'.e 
for winter quarters or die. It, is not possible to read into 
any of the Axis declarations during this war any com¬ 
prehensible limit, any reasoned plan of what is desired. 
The fate of Germany, cries Hitler, for a thousand years 
is at stake. Which in effort is saying, “ I don’t, know 
what I want, neither do you, but isn’t it marvellous 1 ” 
Side by side with that cry, the Atlantic charter, and the 
work of quiet men trying to implement it, is like the 
enlightenment of civilisation amidst the savage yells of 
a primitive tribal , 


ri When is a Man Religious ? 

In The Christian Register wc happen to find 
a"definition of religion which seems very appro¬ 
priate to us. The writer says that true religion 
consists in harmonious relationships and univer¬ 
sal sympathies of a ipan with the great world to 
which he belongs : 

When shall we regard a person as religious in a 
worthy sense ? 

A person is truly religious when he is sincere in 
his yearning for the kind of goodness that appeals to 
him to be nobio. Conscious insincerity and a worthy 
religious experience are incompatible. Jesus pointed 
this out with great emphasis. He enjoined a drastic 
test. “ If, therefore, thou art offering thy gift at the 
altar, and there rememberest, that thy brother hath aught 
against thee, leave there thy gift and go thy way, first 
be reconciled to thy brother and then come and offer 
thy gift.” (Matt. 5 : 23, 24). In other words, if one 
desires the feeling of harmonious relationship with God, 
he will reveal the sincerity of this desire by the keenness 
with which he seeks harmonious relationships with his 
family and with the membere of his community. Pre¬ 
tence and religious ritual may go together, but not pre¬ 
tence and real communion with God. 

What makes a man irreligious is not his humanism 
or his agnosticism or even his declared atheism; what 
makes a.persoTi religious is not his declaration of belief 
in the one true God or his participation in religious 
ceremonies. What makes a person religious is rather 
the breadth of his sympathies and his understanding, 
his appreciation of the great world to which he belongs 
and his honest acceptance of himself as a modest con¬ 
tributor to the well-being of that, world. He who is 
most broadly human in his sympathies is most divine 
in his character. 
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The Congress Resolution 

The following is the text of the Congress 
Working Oonnnittoo’s resolution which was 
placed before the All-India Congress Committee 
on the 7th August and accepted by it on the 8th 
August, last,: 

“The All-Indio Congress Committee has given the 
most careful consideration to the reference made to it 
hv the Working Committee in their resolution, dated 
.Tidy 14, 1942, and to subsequent events, including the 
development of the war situation, the utterances of 
responsible spokesmen of the British Government, and 
the comments and criticisms made in India and abroad. 
The Committee approves of and endorses that resolu¬ 
tion and is of opinion that events subsequent to it. have 
given it further justification, and have made it clear 
that the immediate ending of British Rule in Tndia is 
an urgent necessity, both for the sake of Tndia and for 
the success of the cause of the United Nations. The 
continuation of that rule is degrading and enfeebling 
Tndia and making her progressively lew capable of 
defending herself and of contributing to the cause of 
world freedom. 

Praise tor Russia and China 

“The Committee has viewed with dismay the 
deterioration of the situation cn the Russian and Chinese 
fronts and conveys to the Russian and Chinese peoples 
it high appreciation of their heroism in defence of 
their freedom. This increasing peril makes it incum¬ 
bent, on all those who strive for freedom and who 
sympathise with the victims of aggression, to examine 
the foundations of the policy so far pursued by the 
Allied nations, which have led to repeated and disast¬ 
rous failure. Tt is not by adhering to such aims and 
policies and methods that failure can be converted into 
success, for past experience has shown that failure is 
inherent in them. These policies have been based not. 
on freedom so much as on the domination of subject 
and colonial countries, and the continuation of the 
imperialist tradition and method. The possession of 


empire, instead of adding to the strength of the ruling 
power, has become a burden and a curse. India, the 
classic land of modem imperialism, has become the 
crux of the question, for by the freedom of India will 
Britain and the United Nations be judged, and the 
peoples of Asia and Africa be filled with hope and 
enthusiasm. 

Vital and Immediate Issue 

“ The ending of British Rule in this country is thus 
a vital and immediate issue on which depend the future 
of the war and l he success of freedom and democracy. 
A Free India will assure this success by throwing all her 
great resources in the struggle for freedom and against 
the aggression of Nazism, Fascism and Imperialism. 
This will not only affect materially the fortunes of the 
war, but will bring all subject and oppressed humanity 
on the side of the United Nations, and give these 
nations, whose ally India would be, the moral and 
spiritual leadership of the world. India in bondage will 
continue to be the symbol of British imperialism and 
the taint of that imperialism will affect the fortunes of 
all the United Nations. 

“ The peril of today, therefore, necessitates the in¬ 
dependence of India and the ending of British domina¬ 
tion. Mo future promises or guarantees can affect, the 
present, situation or meet that peril. They cannot pro¬ 
duce the needed psychological effect on the mind of the 
masses. Only the glow of freedom now can release that 
energy and enthusiasm of millions of people which will 
immediately transform the nature of the war. 

Form op Government 

“ The A.-I. C. C. therefore repeats with all emphasis 
the demand for the withdrawal of the British Power 
from India. On the declaration of India’s independence, 
a Provisional Government will be formed and free 
India will become an ally of the United Nations, sharing 
with them in the trials and tribulations of the joint 
enterprise of the struggle for freedom. The Provisional 
Government, can only be formed by the co-operation of 
the principal parties and groups in the country. It will 
thus be a composite government, representative of all 
important sections of the people of India. Its primaiy 
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functions must be to defend India and resist aggression 
with all the armed as well as the non-violent forces at 
its command, together with its allied powers, and to 
promote the well-being and progress of the workers in 
the fields and factories and elsewhere, to whom essen¬ 
tially all power and authority must belong. 

“ The Provisional Government will evolve a scheme 
for a Constituent Assembly which will prepare a con¬ 
stitution for the Government of India acceptable to 
all sections of the people. This constitution, according 
to the Congress view, should be a federal one, with 
the largest measure of autonomy for the federating 
units, and with the residuary powers vesting in these 
units. The future relations between. India and the Allied 
Nations will he adjusted by representatives of all these 
free countries conferring together for their mutual 
advantage and for their co-operation in the common 
task of resisting aggression. Freedom will enable India 
to resist aggression effectively with the people’s united 
will and strength behind it. 

“ The freedom of India must be the symbol of and 
prelude to this freedom of all other Asiatic nations 
under foreign domination. Burma, Malaya, Indo-China, 
the Dutch Indies, Iran and Iraq must also attain their 
complete freedom. It must be clearly understood that 
such of these countries ns are under Japanese control 
now must not subsequently be placed under the rule 
or control of any other colonial power. 

Woru> Federation 

“ While the A .-I. C. C. must primarily be concerned 
with the independence and defence of India in this hoflr 
of danger, the Committee is of opinion that the future 
peace, security and ordered progress of the world de¬ 
mand, a world federation of free nations, and on no 
other basis can the problems of the modern world be 
solved. Such a world federation would ensure the free¬ 
dom of its constituent nations, the prevention of aggres¬ 
sion and exploitation by one nation over another, the 
protection of national minorities, the advancement of all 
backward areas and peoples, and the pooling of the 
worlds resources for the common good of all. On the 
establishment of such a world federation, disarmament 
would be practicable in all countries, national armies, 
navies and air forces would no longer be necessary, and 
a world federal defence force would keep the world 
peace and prevent aggression. 

“An independent India would gladly join such a 
world federation and co-operate on an equal basis with 
other countries in the solution of international problems. 

“Such a federation should be open to all nations 
who agree with its fundamental principles. In view of 
the war. however, the federation must inevitably, to 
begin with, be confined to the United Nations. Such a 
step taken now will have a most powerful effect on the 
war, on the peoples of the Axis countries, and on the 
peace to come. 

Nations’ Antipathy 

“The Committee regretfully realises, however, that 
despite the tragic and overwhelming lessons of the war 
and the perils that overhang the world, the Govern¬ 
ments of few countries are yet prepared to take this 
inevitable step towards world federation. The reactions 
of the British Government and the misguided criticisms 
of the foreign press also make it clear that even the 
obvious demand for India’s independence is resisted, 
though thus hu been made essentially to meet the 
present peril arid to enable to defend herself and help 
China ami Russia in their hour of need. 


Attitude to Aggressors 

“The Committee is anxious not to embarrass in 
any way the defence of China or Russia, whose free¬ 
dom is precious and must be preserved, or to jeopardise 
the defensive capacity of the United Nations. But. the 
peril grows both to India and these nations, and inac¬ 
tion and submission to a foreign administration at this 
stage is not only degrading India and reducing her 
capacity to defend herself and resist aggression, but is 
no answer to that growing peril and is no service to 
the peoples of the United Nations. The earnest, appeal 
of the Working Committee to Great Britain and the 
United Nations has so far met with no response, and 
the criticisms made in many foreign quarters have shown 
an ignorance of India’s and the world’s need, and ome- 
t.imes even hostility to India’s freedom, which is signi¬ 
ficant of a mentality of domination and racial superiority 
which cannot be tolerated by a proud people conscious 
of their strength and of the justice of their cause. 

Renewed Appeal 

“The A-I. C. C. would yet again, at this last 
moment, in the interest of world freedom, renew this 
appeal to Brit.ian and the United Nations. But. the 
Committee feels Vhat it is no longer justified in holding 
the nation back from endeavouring to assert, its will 
against an imperialist, and authoritarian Government 
which dominates over it and prevents it from functioning 
in its own interest and in the interest of humanity. 
The Committee resolves, therefore, to sanction, for the 
vindication of India’s inalienable right to freedom and 
Independence, the starting of a mass struggle on non¬ 
violent lines on the widest possible scale, so that, the 
country might utilise all the non-violent strength it has 
gathered during the last 22 years of peaceful struggle. 
Such a struggle must inevitably be under the leadership 
of Gandhiji and the Committee requests him to take 
the lead and guide the nation in the steps to be taken. 

Appeal to People 

“ The Committee appeals to the people of India to 
face the dangers and hardships that will fall to their lot 
with courage and endurance, and to hold together under 
the leadership of Gandhiji, and carry out his instructions 
as disciplined soldiers of Indian freedom. * They must 
remember that non-violence is the basis of this move¬ 
ment. A time may come when it may not be possible 
to issue instructions or for instructions to reach our 
people, and when no Congress Committees can function. 
When this happens, every man and woman, who is 
participating in this movement must function for him¬ 
self or herself within the four corners of the general 
instructions issued. Every Indian who desires freedom 
and strives for it must be his own guide urging him 
on along the hard road where there is no resting place 
and which leads ultimately to the independence and 
deliverance of India. 

“Lastly, whilst the A .-I. C. C. has stated its own 
view of the future governance under free India, the 
A.-I. C. C. wishes to make it quite clear to all con¬ 
cerned that by embarking on mass struggle it has ho 
intention of gaining power for the Congress. The power, 
when it comes, will belong to the whole people of 
India.’’— A. P. 

Mr. Amery on the A.-l. C. C. Resolution 

Both the highest authorities who, humanly 
speaking, rule the destiny of India, namely, Mr. 
Amery, Secretary of State for India, and Lord. 
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Linlithgow, Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India, have made their pronouncements on the 
resolution of the All-India Congress Committee 
demanding independence for India. It is not 
necessary, nor will it serve any useful purpose, 
to comment in detail on the pronouncement of 
either. But, as in duty bound, we will.make a 
few observations. 

As Mr.-Amery is the higher authority of 
the two, we will begin with what he has said. 
On the 9th August last his talks were broadcasted 
to the British Isles and Africa. On the 10th 
followed his broadcast to America. From the 
brief summary of the latter which Reuter has 
cabled out to India, it appears to have been more 
offensive in tone than the former. 

Mr. Amery said : 

“ What India is up against is nothing less than a 
deliberate campaign to sabotage her war effort and the 
war effort of all Indians, British, Anmricans or Chinese 
who are in Indian soil and with the wholehearted sup¬ 
port of the Government of India and of the loyal and 
responsible elements who form tiie vast majority of the 
people of India are today engaged in the present 
struggle for human freedom.” 

As mere journalists we cannot imitate *so 
high a functionary as Mr. Amery. We cannot 
and will not say that he has deliberately mis¬ 
represented the aim and object of the Congress. 
But what we are constrained to say is that what 
he has said is false. 

The primary object of the A.-I. C. C. 
resolution was, no doubt, the achievement of 
Indian independence. But, so far as the war 
effort is concerned, its object was also to enable 
India to»»render the fullest, help to that effort 
that she is capable of. We have reproduced the 
resolution in full, but we will again print some 
of the sentences in which this object can be dis¬ 
cerned even by persons of ordinary intelligence. 

“ It is clear that the immediate ending of British 
rule in India is an urgent necessity both for the sake 
of India and jar the success of the cause oj the United 
Nations. The continuation of that rule is ... . en¬ 
feebling India and making her progressively less capable 
of defending herself and oj contributing to the cause oj 
world freedom.” 

“ A free India will assure this succeSs [“ of freedom 
. .nd democracy ”1 by throwing all her great resources 
in the struggle for freedom and against the aggression 
of Nazism, Fascism and Imperialifltn. This will not 
only affect materially the fortunes of the war, but will 
bring all subject and oppressed humanity on the side 
of the United Nations and give those nations whose 
Ally India would be, the moral and spiritual leadership 
of the world.” 

“The peril of today, therefore, necessitates the in¬ 
dependence of India and the ending of British domina¬ 
tions. No future promises or guarantees can affect the 
present situation or meet that peril. They cannot pro¬ 


duce the needed psychological effect on the mind of 
the masses. Only the glow of freedom now can release 
that energy and enthusiasm of millions of people which 
will immediately transform the nature of the war.” 

‘The Committee is anxious not to embarrass in 
any way the defence of China or Russia, whose freedom 
is precious and must be preserved, or to jeopardise the 
defensive capacity of the United Nations. But the 
peril grows both to India and these nations, and in¬ 
action and submission to a foreign administration at this 
stage is not only .... reducing her capacity to defend 
herself and resist aggression but is no answer to that 
growing peril and is no service to the United Nations.” 

In his broadcast to America Mr. Amery 
said : 

“ What India is up against is nothing less than a 
deliberate campaign to sabotage her war effort and the 
war effort of all Indians, British, Americans or Chinese 
who are in Indian soil.'' 

In his first broadcast on the Congress re¬ 
solution, addressed to the British Isles and 
Empire, he had said similarly : 

“ The real concern is not the demand, which can¬ 
not be taken seriously, but the action which the Con¬ 
gress is resolvea upon and for which preparation has 
now for some time been in progress. This includes the 
fomenting of strikes in industry, commerce, administra¬ 
tion, law courts, schools and colleges, interruption of 
traffic and public utility services, cutting of telegraph 
and telephone wires and the picketing of troops and 
w-eruiting stations .All this has been done non-violently.” 
(Mark the “has been.” Ed., M. It.). 

These passages in the two broadcasts, 
coupled with the declaration that “ in the face 
of this challenge and menace the Indian Govern¬ 
ment must needs take swift and firm action 
before the campaign gathered momentum,” 
create the impression that the “ challenge and 
threat” of a mass struggle contained in the 
Congress resolution was not a contingent but 
an actual, unconditional and immediate 
“ challenge ” and that the moment the resolu¬ 
tion was passed the struggle was to begin, if 
it had not already begun with the passing of the 
resolution. But all readers of newspapers in 
India know, from an Associated Press message 
published in the newspapers, certainly not 
without the knowledge of the Government, that 
what was in contemplation after the passing of 
the resolution was that Gandhiji was to address 
a letter to the Viceroy and that either he or the 
Congress President was to address similar com¬ 
munications to the heads of Britains’ three 
principal allies, viz., China, Russia and America. 
It was only if these appeals failed to evoke any 
satisfactory response that the mass struggle 
might or would begin. But such Appeals-, of 
which the British Government plight have taken 
advantage to arrive at a satisfactory settlement, 
were rendered impossible by the precipitate 
action of the Government of India. 
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Among the different items of the alleged 
Congress “ preparation ” for the mass struggle 
mentioned in Mr, Amery’s broadcast to America, 
as also in the resolution of the Governor- 
General-in-Council on the A.-I. C. C. resolution, 
there are some which involve the use of physical 
force, which means violence. As Gandhiji was 
to have directed the mass struggle contempla¬ 
ted and as he has given repeated proofs of strict 
adherence to non-violence, such items cannot 
possibly have been included in his instructions, 
if any, or been approved by him. 

Only one or two instances of his dis¬ 
approval and condemnation of violence, not 
merely in words but also in practice need be 
mentioned here. When riots broke out in 
Bombay in connection with the visit of the then 
Prince of Wales (now the Duke of Windsor) 
Gandhiji began a fast which he broke only on 
receiving an assurance that quiet had been 
completely restored. After the outbreak of mob 
violence at Chauri Chaura he called off the 
second civil disobedience movement. Dr. 
Rush brook Williams, who for several years was 
a sort of official annalist, has recorded in several 
volumes his opinion of what Gandhiji’s teach- 
ings and personality have done to wean away 
large numbers of our youth from terrorism and 
terroristic influences; e.g. 

But the spirit, of modern India is changing, and 
young loyalists can now find an outlet for their energies 
in directions more profitable both for their country and 
for themselves than the organization of anarchical out- 
nige. a he idealism characterising some aspects of Mr. 
Gandhi’s movement must certainly not be deprived of 
its share of the credit for the achievement of this state 
of affairs .”—hulia in 1922-28. 

‘‘The earlier stages of the non-co-operation move¬ 
ment with its emphasis on non-violence, placed a con¬ 
siderable obstacle in their (terrorists’) way. Mr. 
Gandhi's ideals and personality captured the imagina¬ 
tion of the emotional middle class youth .... to whom 
the terrorists have always looked for flieir recruits”— 
India in 19S4-S6. 

(Quoted in The Indian Social Reformer ). 

Mr. Amery’s first broadcast made on the 
evening of the 9th August last contains the fol¬ 
lowing passage in relation to the failure of the 
Cripps Mission : 

“ negotiations broke down mainly owing to the 
intransigent all-or-nothing attitude of Congress leaders 
who demanded that the Government of India should 
be handed over to a group of Indian politicians 
responsible Jo nobody. This would have been a 
negation of democracy and would have been accept¬ 
able to neither the 96 million Moslems of India 
nor to many other elements, in India’s national life. 
The rejection of the British proposal profoundly dis¬ 
appointed, public opinion in India ana has seriously 
shaken the credit of Congress leadership. In this situa¬ 


tion Mr. Gandhi has determined upon a kind of open 
clash with the Government which is calculated to arouse 
mass emotion and so regain prestige for himself and his 
associations and focus attention upon themselves as the 
champions of India against so-called British oppres¬ 
sion. That is the sum and substance of the real mean¬ 
ing of this latest move.” 

This passage contains several incorrect and 
misleading statements. It was unsportsmanlike 
to make such statements after imprisoning those 
Congress leaders who had talks with Sir Stafford 
Cripps and could have corrected them effectively 
from personal knowledge. But though these 
leaders are in jail, these statements of Mr. 
Amery have not gone unchallenged. 

It has been correctly pointed out that the 
negotiations with Sir Stafford Cripps broke 
down, not because of the alleged but non-exis¬ 
tent intransigent all-or-nothing attitude of the 
Congress leaders, but because Sir Stafford 
Cripps and the Government which he re¬ 
presented were unwilling to give real power to 
the proposed National Government in India, 
especially in the essential matter of Defence. 
Does not Mr. Amery know that Sir Stafford 
Oipps said that even if all parties in India 
were united in their demand for the Defence 
portfolio being entirely placed in Indian hands, 
it would be impossible for the British Govern¬ 
ment to transfer the control of India’s war effort 
to an Indian ministry ? 

It is a travesty of truth to say that the 
attitude of the Congress was all-or-nothing. On 
the contrary, as made known by Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru in one of his pronouncements, 
the Congress in its negotiations ..with Sir 
Stafford Cripps lowered its demands as much as 
was practicable. 

Another misstatement of Mr. Amery’s is 
that the Congress demanded that the Govern¬ 
ment of India should be handed over to a group 
of Indian politicians responsible to nobody. The 
Congress never made any such demand. 

It wanted the National Government to be 
representative of the principal parties and groups 
in the country and to be responsible to the legis¬ 
lature. The Congress was in fact the one party 
in the negotiations with Sir Stafford Cripps 
that from the flfst asked that the Government Of 
India should be a truly responsible government, 
both during the transitional stage and later. 

It is amusing to hear Mr. Amery talk of 
democracy. Does he not know that the essence 
of democracy consists in the ruling persons being 
responsible to the people ? Is the British 
Government of India responsible to the people 
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of India as a whole or to any section of them 
or even to a single Indian ? 

According to Mr. Amery, Indian Muslims 
are 95 millions strong. Some months ago he 
used to say they were 90 millions. How fast 
they are growing ! He talked as if all Indian 
Muslims were Muslim Leaguers ! The Momins, 
claiming to be at least 50 per cent, of the entire 
Muslim population, Muslim Congressmen (whose 
number is larger than that of Muslim Leaguers) 
and several other large Muslim groups have 
openly repudiated the claim of the League to 
be their mouthpiece. 

As the British proposal brought out to India 
by Sir Stafford Cripps did not satisfy a single 
Indian party or group, it is, therefore, untrue 
to say that its rejection profoundly disappoint¬ 
ed public opinion in India. Nor did it in the 
least shake the credit of the Congress. 

It is childish t,o suggest that Mahatma 
Gandhi got the A.-I. C. C. to pass the resolution 
to “ regain prestige.” The events which have 
followed his arrest and imprisonment are a 
sufficient reply to Mr. Amery’s ridiculous 
insinuation. Will they be an eye-opener to him ? 

I 

“ India’s " Capacity To Handle “ This 
Trouble ” 

In the course of his broadcast to America 
Mr. Amery said : 

” You need not tear that India is not fully capable 
of handling this trouble by herself." 

By “ this trouble ” Mr. Amery meant the 
trouble which he anticipated would be caused 
by thE*' civil disobedience movement which the 
A.-I. C. C. resolution contemplated if Gandhiji’s 
and Maulana Azad’s appeals to the Viceroy 
and to China, Russia and America failed, but 
which movement had not yet started and could 
not. possibly start when Mr. Amery spoke. 

That was the possible trouble which Mr. 
Amery thought “ India,” that is, the Govern¬ 
ment of India, was capable of handling. 

But what of the actual trouble, i.e., the dis¬ 
turbances caused all over the country by the 
misguided policy and action of the Government? 
How is that trouble being handled ? 

“ Cutting the Fuse ” or Lighting the Fuse ? 

In the course of his broadcast to the British 
Empire and the British Isles, Mr. Amery said : 

In the face of this challenge and menace, the 
Indian Government, must take swift and firm action 
before the campaign gathered momentum. This has 
been done. There has been abundant ground for puni¬ 


tive action but the Government of India confined itself 
to action which is essentially preventive. 

India Saved 

What they have in fact done is to disconnect 
Mr. Gandhi and his confederates, cutting the fuse lead¬ 
ing from arch-saboteurs to all the inflammable and 
explosive material which they hoped to set alight all 
over India. By their prompt and resolute action the 
Government of India have saved India and the Allied 
cause from grave disaster. 

Mr. Amery is entirely mistaken in calling 
the Congress leaders, who are in jail and cannot 
make any reply, “arch-saboteurs.” But let 
him please himself by giving them a bad name. 
It does not hurt them. 

The question is whether the action of the 
Government of India has cut the fuse or lighted 
the fuse “ leading to all the inflammable and ex¬ 
plosive material_all over India.” Now that 

that material is ablaze, the only man who with 
his trusted colleagues could have extinguished 
the fire is behind prison walls. 

It is too early to assert that the action of 
the Government of India, misdescribed as 
prompt and resolute but really precipitate and 
unwise, has saved India and the Allied cause 
’ from grave disaster. It is a good maxim which 
fells men not to shout till they are out of the 
woods. 

Good may come out of evil. The action 
of the Government of India has created a 
situation which may indirectly make it necessary 
to allow India to be free, and a free India would 
certainly render the Allied cause as great a ser¬ 
vice as she was capable of. The root cause of 
the present trouble, arising out of the action of 
the Government, can be attacked and destroyed 
only by the concession of freedom to India. 

If that truth be realized by the powers that 
be and freedom be really conceded to India, then 
there need not be any hesitation in hailing the 
Government of India as the saviours of this 
country. 

Governor-General-in-Council on A.-I. C. C. 
Resolution 

Though it is not very high praise, yet for 
the sake of fairness it must be said that the 
Resolution issued by the Governor-General-in 
Council a few hours after the ratification of the 
resolution of the Congress Working Committee 
by the All-India Congress Committee, is less 
bitter in tone and apparently more argumenta¬ 
tive than Mr. Amery’s broadcasts. 

M(any of the statements, made in the Govern¬ 
ment resolution have been discussed before when 
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made in other contexts and connections. So it 
is unnecessary to discuss them again. 

In the course of the resolution it is said : 

For the demand of the Congress loaders there is no 
warrant. In the view of the Government of India that 
demand is difficult, if not impossible, to reconcile with 
a full sense of responsibility on the part of the leaders 
of the Congress Party, or a full appreciation by them 
of the realities of the present situation. The Congress 
Working Committee admit that 11 there may be risks 
involved.” They are right. 

We venture to think that there was warrant 
for the demand of the Congress leaders. We 
do not know why they made the full Congress 
demand at the time they did. But we along witli 
other members of the public see that the Con¬ 
gress demand has produced at least this result 
that it has drawn the attention of the world to 
what India wants, whereas lower demands made 
by the Congress and other public bodies made 
previously failed to arouse the attention of the 
world public. And the demand is not a new one, 
as we propose to show later. 

As for the possible risks involved, the 
Government resolution says : 

« 

Acceptance of the resolution must mean the ex¬ 
posure of India to Axis attack from without. Internally 
the withdrawal of British rule invites civil war, the 
collapse of law and order, the outbreak of communal 
feud, the dislocation of economic life with its inevitable 
hardships. 

Not necessarily. Gandhiji and some of the 
other Congress leaders had explained even be¬ 
fore the ratification of the Congress Working 
Committee’s resolution that the withdrawal of 
the British power demanded by the Congress 
did not mean the withdrawal from India of the 
British and Allied troops—it was intended that 
they were to continue to stay in India for the 
defence of the country, the Indian Social 
Reformer observes in its issue for August 15 
last: 

Those who attended the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee’s meetings in Bombay on August 7 and 8, must 
have been struck by the tendency towards moderation 
on the part of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Gandhiji. 

In the one outstanding speech of the session, the 
Maulana Saheb set forth the demand of the Congress 
as a demand for civil control by the provisional govern¬ 
ment, with military power reserved to Britain. He said 
that the Congress did not for a second contemplate a 
state of anarchy in the country. Gandhiji in his con¬ 
cluding addresses seemed almost to be looking forward 
to negotiations with the Viceroy., Even before the ses¬ 
sion, however, Gandhiji had given clear indication that 
his slogan '‘Quit India,” meant little more than a de¬ 
mand for some concrete, immediate, irrevocable step 
recognizing the independence of India. 


As for civil war, etc., as the Congress in¬ 
tended that the provisional government should 
be formed by and from all the principal parties 
and groups in the country, it is clear the Con¬ 
gress leaders wanted to take all humanly possible 
precautions to avert “ civil war, the collapse of 
law and order,” etc. 

Government has drawn attention to the 
risks involved in the Congress proposal. But 
what high endeavour can there be which does 
not involve risks ? The arrest and detention 
of the Congress leaders had for its high object, 
according to the Government point of view, the 
averting of “ the collapse of law and order,” 
“ the dislocation of economic life,” etc. But has 
not that action itself been the cause of the 
collapse of law and order, the dislocation of 
economic life, etc., in wide areas in various parts 
of the country ? 

All this coufd have been avoided if the 
Government had agreed to the formation of a 
provisional all-parties National Government, as 
demanded‘by the Congress, the Hindu Maha- 
sabha, etc. Indians are not children and 
ignof amuses. They find that in various countries 
of the world new governments are being set up 
and even change of Generalissimos, spoken of 
as changing the helmsman in midstream, has 
been taking place in the midst of campaigns 
both in Axis and Allied armies. So setting up 
of a provisional government for Independent, 
India is not necessarily a mysteriously difficult 
thing impossible of achievement. 

British politicians in various pronounce¬ 
ments of theirs, as in the Government resolution 
under comment, have tried to make the world 
believe that the Congress party is only one 
among various other parties in the country, 
which is literally a fact. They admit that it is 
more powerful and better organized than any 
other party. What they do not admit and do 
not even refer to is the fact that the Congress 
outweighs all the other parties combined, as the 
outbreak of the present wide-spread disturbances, 
owing to the arrest of the Congress leaders 
indicate. 

Many British politicians have insinuated 
that the Congress wants all power for itself. 
There is a statement to that effect in the 
Government resolution under discussion also. 
Such insinuations and statements are false. 
The A.-I. C. C. resolution itself contemplates, 
what has been stated repeatedly before by 
Congress leaders, that the principal parties and 
groups are to form the provisional government. 
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Controversial Matter In A.-I. C. C. 

Resolution 

It is stated in the A.-I. C. C. resolution that 
the views expressed therein relating to the future 
governance of India are its own. Wie do not 
know whether all members of the - All-India 
Congress Committee accept all the views in 
detail. Nor is it known whether all Congress¬ 
men hold these views. Assuming, however, that 
all or the vast majority of Congressmen, inclu¬ 
ding A.-I. C. C. members, hold these views, it 
seems to us nevertheless that, as the object of 
the All-India Congress Committee is to gain the 
sovereign power in India for “ the whole people 
of India ” and as the form of the future govern¬ 
ment of India is to be determined by a 
constituent assembly containing representatives 
of the principal parties and groups in the country, 
it would have been better if <the resolution had 
not contained any opinions of a controversial 
character relating to India’s future constitution. 
But it does contain such controversial matter. 
For example, it is said in the resolution that 
" Ihe residuary powers ” are to vest in. the 
federating units. There is much difference of. 
opinion as to whether the residuary powers 
should vest in those units and there has been 
.some controversy on the point. In fact, in the 
resolution passed by the Bengal Hindu Maha- 
sabha within the last few days supporting the 
demand for independence, it is stated that the 
residuary powers should vest in the central 
government, not in the residuary units. 

Chip may go further and say that, as the 
people of India would frame their own consti¬ 
tution, it should be treated as an open question 
as to whether India should have a unitary or a 
federal form of government. There are political 
thinkers in the country who hold that our future 
government should be unitary. Sj. C, Vijaya- 
raghavachariar, the oldest among surviving 
ex-presidents of the Congress, who presided over 
Malaviyaji’s communal unity conference at 
Allahabad, holds this view. We have repeatedly 
shown in this Reviev;, quoting passages from the 
Report of the Select Parliamentary Committee, 
that the so-called Provincial Autonomy was 
expected to weaken, if not to destroy India’s 
unity—and it has certainly weakened India’s 
political unity and strengthened fissiparous* 


for the federating units and with the residuary 
powers vesting in those units. Even if the 
arguments in favour of a unitary government 
were rejected and a federal form decided upon, 
the federating units need not be given the 
largest measure of autonomy nor the residuary 
powers vested in those units. For, calm consi¬ 
deration of the history of India shows that for 
the preservation of India’s freedom and inde¬ 
pendence a strong central government with 
sufficient powers is absolutely necessary. Apart 
from that consideration, it is very doubtful 
whether the excessive strengthening of federa¬ 
ting units will prove any more successful in 
India than it has done in other countries with a 
federal form of government. 

A.-I. C. C. Resolution Supports Russia, 

China- and Other United Nations 

No one who reads the A.-I. C. C. resolution 
with an unbiassed mind, as in fact no one who 
has read the pronouncements of Congress leaders 
both before and after the passing of that reso¬ 
lution, can suspect the Congress of having 
pro-Axis leanings. What is said in the resolution 
in relation to and in support of the struggle of 
Russia, China, and the other United Nations 
for freedom should dispel all such suspicions, 
if any, even in the minds of persons prejudiced 
against the Congress. 

The A.-I. C. C. and World Federation 

The All-India Congress Committee rightly 
observes in its resolution that, “ while the 
A.-I. C. C. must primarily be concerned with 
the independence and defence of India in this 
hour of danger, the Committee is of opinion that 
the future peace, security and ordered progress 
of the world demand a world federation of free 
nations, and on no other basis can the problem 
of the modern world be solved.” The resolution 
then proceeds to outline the kind of work which 
such a federation would do and observes that 
an independent India would gladly join such a 
world federation and co-operate on an equal 
basis with other countries in the solution of 
international problems, etc., etc. This is no 
doubt looking rather far ahead, but it serves 
to show the kind of free, not Axis-ridden, world, 
envisaged by the Congress. 


tendencies. It cannot, therefore, be accepted as 
a conclusion unanimously arrived at by all ine 
political parties and groups in the country that The Resolution of the Govemor-General-in- 
the future constitution of India should be a Council on the A.-I. C. G. resolution contains 


Congress “ Challenge ■' 


federal one with the largest measure of autonomy the following passage among others : 
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To a challenge such as the present there can only 
be one answer. The Government of India would re¬ 
gard it as wholly incompatible with their responsibilities 
to the people of India, and their obligations to the 
AIJies, that a demand should be discussed the accept¬ 
ance of which would plunge India into confusion and 
anarchy internally, and would paralyse her effort in the 
common cause of human freedom. 

Pandit, Jawaharlal Nehru’s view was some¬ 
what different. He was the mover of the 
A.-I. C. C. resolution. Called upon by Maulana 
Azad to wind up the debate on the resolution, 
the Pandit said, in part,: 

“This resolution is not a threat. It is an invitation. 
It is an explanation; it is an offer of co-operation._ It 
is all that. But still, behind it, there is a clear indica¬ 
tion that certain consequences will follow if certain 
events do not happen. It is an offer of co-operation of 
a free India. On any other terms there will be no 
co-operation. On any other terms, our resolution pro¬ 
mises only conflict and struggle.” 

If instead of arresting Gandhiji and others, 
the Government had waited for a day or two to 
receive Mahatma]i’s letter to the Viceroy, meant, 
to avoid a conflict, it was at least possible, if 
not certainly probable, that a satisfactory 
settlement would have been reached and there 
would have been no talk of any conflict. 

And there is no reason why there could not 
and should not have been pourparlers between 
the Vicerov and Mahatma Gandhi and possibly 
some other leaders. For the “ challenge ” con¬ 
sists of two items, neither of which is at all new 
nr unworthy of discussion. One item is the 
independence demand and the other a possible 
civil disobedience movement. 

Every year, for years past, the Congress 
Independence Day Pledge has been repeated on 
the 26th of January from a thousand platforms 
and published in hundreds of Nationalist papers. 
This has been done with the full knowledge and 
implied consent of the Government. The open¬ 
ing sentences of that Pledge run as follows : 

" Wc believe that it is an inalienable right, of the 
Indian people as of any other people to have freedom 
and enjoy the fruits of their toil and have necessaries 
of life so that, they may have full opportunities of 
growth. We believe also that if any Government de¬ 
prives a people of these rights .... the people have 

a further right to alter it, or to abolish it.. We 

believe, therefore, that India must sever the British 
connection and attain Puma Swaraj or complete inde¬ 
pendence.” “We pledeo ourselves anew to indepen¬ 
dence of India and solemnly resolve to carry on non- 
violent.lv the st,niggle for freedom till Puma Swaraj is 
attained.” 

The demand for independence contained in 
this Pledge is substantially a demand for the 
withdrawal of the British power from India. 
The Pledge having been allowed to be repeated 
year after year, the demand for the withdrawal 


of the British Power from India should not have 
been considered to have come as a surprise upon 
the Government—particularly as Gandhi]i and 
other Congress leaders have explained that the 
withdrawal demanded does not mean the with¬ 
drawal from India of all civil and military 
British officials and non-official Britishers. The 
Government, may, of course, say that the demand 
for independence contained in the Independence 
Day Pledge has been for years an academic 
demand, and that the attempt to enforce the 
demand, even though by non-violent means, is 
a new departure. That is true. But was it 
reasonable to expect that the demand would 
continue to be academic till the Greek Calends, 
particularly when the Congress felt that only a 
free India could exert her full power to defend 
herself against aggression and to render the ut¬ 
most possible help to the United Nations in their 
struggle for worl^freedom ? 

Having patiently borne the independence 
demand for years, why could not, the Govern¬ 
ment bear it for a few days longer ? 

The other item in the “ challenge ” was the 
contemplated civil disobedience movement if the 
•appeal and negotiation method for gaining the 
object failed. The civil disobedience method is 

implied in the words, “We.solemnly resolve 

to carry on non-violently the struggle for free¬ 
dom tiil Purna Swaraj is attained,”—contained 
in the Independence Day Pledge. Therefore, the 
contemplation of adopting thjs method, too, by 
the Congress cannot be said to have come upon 
the Government as a surprise. 

By writing as we are doing here we <<&re not 
attempting a defence of the civil obedience 
method for gaining any political object. 
Academic defence of civil disobedience is un¬ 
necessary. so far at any rate as the British 
people, the countrymen of Pym and Hampden, 
are concerned. Moreover, so far as Indians are 
concerned, Lord Hardinge when Viceroy declared 
it, as adopted by South African Indians, to be 
legitimate. But what is theoretically and 
academically defensible may not be defensible 
in practice under all circumstances. We must 
admit that, if the Congress, failing to gain its 
object by the appeal and negotiation method, 
had the opportunity to start civil disobedience 
and had started it, that would have most pro¬ 
bably affected the war effort adversely. But it 
was open and is still open to the Government 
to make the contemplation of civil disobedience 
unnecessary by bringing about a settlement with 
the Congress. The step taken instead by the 
Government to prevent civil disobedience was 
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the arrest of the leaders. That has brought in 
its train the present disorders. Quiet may be 
restored by drastic means. But sullenness, some¬ 
times more omnious and dangerous than open 
manifestations of discontent, may - remain. 
Hence it cannot be predicted beforehand con- 
iidcntly that the Government’s preventive 
measure would not prove worse than the disease 
apprehended. 

It is to be greatly regretted that, not to 
speak of conceding the Congress demand, the 
Government of India should have regarded “ it 
as wholly incompatible with their responsibilities 
to the people of India and their obligations to 
the Allies ’’ that the Congress demand should 
even “ fee discussed.” We venture to assert, on 
the contrary, that these very “ responsibilities ” 
and “ obligations ” should have led the Govern¬ 
ment to at least dissems the demand and would 
have justified them in doing so. In not doing 
so they have greatly blundcrcm 

John Haynes Holmes on Promise <j/ 
Dominion Status for India 


by revolution. They could do this because they had 
at the head as president of their republic and commander 
•of their armies a leader of their' own. What Britain 
asks of India is to fight not for herself but for the 
British Empire, under a Scottish nobleman.” 

Mr. Holmes continues : 

If we are to hold the allegiance of India, says this 
great London journal, “we must give India a national 
government today.” How England can hesitate to make 
this grant of independence, when Chiang Kai-shek has 
met Nehru and joined China to India in the latter's 
plea i or liberty, is again not understandable. For if 
anything is apparent today m the Far East, it is that 
western rule is done for. No matter how this war 
comes out, the western powers must withdraw If 
Japan wins, they will of course be ousted. If the United 
Nations win, they will retire before the united front of 
a China and India determined to be free. The one 
most imporlant event since the wur began, said Prof. 
Nathaniel Peffer the other day, was the meeting of 
Cniaug and Nehru, since this event marked the end of 
tne era of imperialistic exploitation, and the beginning 
ot a new era of an emancipated Asia. So Mr. Churchill 
might as well go “the whole hog.” As was proclaimed 
m the last issue of Unity—“ Free India now t” 

The paragraph from Unity, headed “Free 
India Now,” was reproduced in our last August 
number. 


At present British and American papers, 
practically the only foreign papers received in 
India these days, take a good deal of time to 
reach this country. So the April number of 
Unity of Chicago, published there in March last, 
reached us only a few days ago. In it the Editor, 
Mr. John Haynes Holmes, writes thus on the 
Cripps mission, which brought to India the 
previous stale promise of Dominion Status of a 
sort made by Mr. Churchill: 

The spectacle of Mr. Churchill offering the promise 
of Domilfkm Status to India is so sensational, and the 
journey of Sir Stafford Cripps to India is so happy an 
arrangement, that one is tempted to elation over this 
latest development in the prolonged drama in the Far 
East. But the statement of Gandhi should not be neces¬ 
sary to remind us that all this contains no solution of 
the Indian problem. Dominion Status has been pro¬ 
mised before—in the last war, for example, when it was 
]>rompt.ly withdrawn in favor of the notorious Rowlatt 
Acts after the war was over. It was promised again in 
this war—in 1940, when it failed utterly to win the 
support of the Indian people. Why Mr. Churchill or 
anybody else should think that this offer can avail any¬ 
thing now, especially' when coupled with the old subter¬ 
fuge about the Indians agreeing among themselves as 
to the nature of home rule, is more than I can under¬ 
stand. For clear as crystal is it today that nothing will 
satisfy India but immediate independence—which means 
that India must be free to fashion and control her own 
government, and thus to join the United Nations on 
her own volition, on a basis of complete _ equality, in 
their war against the Axis ! A recent issue of the 
English weekly, the New Statesman and Nation, states 
the case perfectly : 

“ The Chinese people [writes the editorl have fought 
bravely through four years to keep a freedom they won 

27—Z 


Death of Mahadev Desai 

' _ . Bombay, Aug. 15. 

is cP i hadev Desai, Mahatma Gandni’s Secretary, 

The Government of Bombay has issued the follow¬ 
ing communique : 

“ The Government of Bombay regrets to report the 
death, at about 8-40 a.m. today of Mr. Mahadev Desai 
who was recently detained under the Defence of India 
Rules. 

... Mr-.Desai was engaged in conversation with Col. 
Bhandari, I.M.S., Inspector-General of Prisons, and two 
ot lus fellow prisoners when he complained of giddiness. 
LoJ. Bhandari advised him to lie down and he found 
that ns pulse was low and that he seemed cold. Dr. 
buslnla Nair, who is detained in the same building, was 
sent, for and she arrived at once. As the Civil Surgeon 
could not immediately be found another I.MS Officer 
was summoned. 

Injections were given to stimulate the action of 
the heart and everything else possible was done to keep 
up Mr. Desai s strength, but he died from heart failure 
only twenty minutes from the time when he first com¬ 
plained of feeling unwell.” 

Body Cremated 

Mr. Mahadev Desai, who died here this morning of 
heart-failure at the place of his detention, was cremated 
m the afternoon near the place of his detention. All 
arrangements in connection with the funeral were made 
m accordance with the wishes of Mahatma Gandhi, who 
was present at the cremation.— A. P. 

Short Life Sketch 

Sj. Mahadev Desai was bona ; n village Biyan in 
the Surat district of Gusrat He belonged to a respect¬ 
able Brahmin family and was the son of Haribhai Desai 
a school teacher, who later became Deputy Inspector ot 
Schools. 
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8j. Desai graduated in 1910 and got his Ll.B. degree 
two years later. He practised for a while and then 
joined the Co-operative Department of the Government 
of Bombay where he worked for some years. 

He came into contact with Mahatma Gandhi on 
the latter’s return from South Africa. He resigned his 
ost and became a follower of Mahatmaji, subsequently 
ecoming his Secretary. Since then he has been regard¬ 
ed as one of the closest associates of Mahatmaji. 

He was the Organising Secretary of the Home Rule 
League for a year and had been to London with 
Mahatmaji for the Round Table Conference. During 
the Civil Disobedience Movement of 1930, he was the 
General Secretary of the Indian National Congress. 

Sj. Desai was a prolific writer in Guzrati, and he 
has translated numerous books from English, Sanskrit 
and Bengali including some of the works of Rabindranath 
and Sarat Chandra Chatterjee. Whenever Mahatmaji 
wanted to hear some poems of Rabindranath, Sj. Desai 
would translate some of them into Guzrati and read 
them to Mahatmaji. 

Sj. Desai was a very successful journalist. Ho was 
Assistant Editor of Young India and Nava Jivan. He 
was Editor of Independent, of Allahabad for some time. 
He had also been the Editor of Harijan. During the 
inaugural meeting of the All-India Editors’ Conference 
in Delhi, he made a forceful speech in defence of the 
freedom of Press and lucidly explained Mahatma 
Gandhi’s ideas on journalism. 

He is the author of several books and his works 
include “ The History of the Bardoli Satyagraha,” “ Life 
of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad,” “ Two Servants of God ” 
(lives of the Frontier Gandhi and his brother Dr. Khan, 
Sahib). 

He was first imprisoned in connection with the 
Non-Co-operation Movement in 1921. During the 
C. D. Movement of 1930, he was arrested and sentenced 
for publishing a booklet in connection with collecting 
funds for the Congress. He was also imprisoned in 1932. 
On August 9 last, he was arrested with Mahatma Gandhi 
under the Defence of India Rules and was removed to 
an undisclosed place. 

Mahatma Gandhi had sent Sj. Desai to Bengal on 
his behalf during the last illness of Dinabandhu C. F. 
Andrews and Rabindranath. 

He was about 52 at the time of his death, and 
leaves behind his widow and children.— II. S. 

-Shri Mahadev Desai led a dedicated life. It 
is greatly to be regretted that he did not live 
to witness the triumph of the cause of Indian 
freedom and independence for which he had 
laboured for yeare whole-heartedly and suffered 
in consequence. 

Judging from his writings in English as a 
journalist, which were always interesting and 
telling, never dull, one may be sure that in 
Gujarati he was still more convincing. He 
always stood up for the freedom of the press, 
never lowering his flag. 

Had Sri Mahadev-bhai died at an advanced 
age and at any other time, the death of such a 
genuine and self-less patriot and humanitarian 
would even then have been a great loss to the 
country. At the present juncture his premature 
death is a great calamity and an irreparable loss. 


The loss to Mahatma Gandhi cannot be over¬ 
stated. 

“The candle is blown out now for ever. 
Gandhiji is left truly orphaned,” said Mr. C. 
Rajagopalachari on the death of Sri Mahadev 
Desai. 

He added : 

“ For all those who have enjoyed the privilege of 
intimacy with Gandhiji, it is a tragedy that casts a gloom 
beyond words. It is a heavy blow for Mahatmaji, 
heavier even than what it is to the loving wife and boy 
left behind. What Mahadev was to Gandhiji cannot 
be described. He was something like a spare body that 
worked for him whenever his own took a little rest. 
Gandhiji is left truly orphaned. Mahadev was not only 
Gan'dhiji’s Secretary and perfect sound box; he was a 
tower of strength to those whose love for Gandhiji did 
not prevent earnest battle with him sometimes. He 
often helped in modifying and shaping conclusions 'n 
some of the most important matters dealt with by his 
master. But the candle is blown out now for ever.”— 
A. P. 

Santinikktan, Aug. 16. 

As a mark of respect to the memory of Shrec 
Mahadev Desai, Secretary to Mahatma Gandhi, all the 
department^ of Visva-Bharati remained closed today. 

A meeting was held at 9 a.m. at which a resolution 
was passed expressing its deep sense of sorrow and 
irreparable loss to the country at the sudden death of 
Shree Mahadev Desai and sympathising with the mem¬ 
bers of the bereaved family. 

Death Condoled 

The meeting of the Visva-Bharati Samsad held at 
3-30 p.m. on the 16th August at. Jorasanko Thakur Bari, 
Calcutta, was postponed after adopting the only resolu¬ 
tion condoling the death of Sj. Desai. 

A British Paper on Guerilla Warfare 
in India 

News Review of June 4 last writes,,; 

Meanwhile practical Indians were acting as best 
they could in preparation for the Japanese onslaught. 
Started by the Punjab Students’ Federation was the 
first Indian guerilla training camp. But other news of 
guerilla progress in India was not so encouraging. 

In the view of the Government of India, there is 
something about that country which is entirely unsuit¬ 
able for guerilla warfare. Viceroy Linlithgow, no soldier 
himself, said so at great length in a broadcast, but id 
not explain why. 

Aroused in many Indian minds, already thickly 
clouded with suspicion of the Raj, were dark thoughts. 
Whdt was there about India which did not apply to 
China and the Soviet Union when it came to guerilla 
fighting t It certainly could not have anything to do 
with size. 

Some Indians decided that, if they were really no 
good for anything except keeping their mouths shut 
and not getting in the way, they would leave eveiything 
to the Raj. Others were not keen on thus cutting off 
Britain’s nose to spite India’s face. 

Recently invited by Indian anti-Fascists to organise 
guerilla units. Tom Wintringham, ex-member of the 
International Brigade which fought in Spain, was eager 
to be off, had plans up his sleeve. But somewhere a 
hitch occurred. Last week Wintringham moaned : “ I 
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have been trying for weeks to find out who it is who 
won’t lot me go. . . I am certain it is not the War 
Office."—(Italics ours. Ed., M. R.). 

If it was not the War Office, was it then 
the India Office ? 

First Muslim Lady M.B. 

The Mottling News learns that this year, Dr. Anwara 
Khatun has passed out of the Calcutta Medical College. 
She is the first Muslim lady in Bengal to secure the 
Degree of Medicine. 

She comes of an ancient family of Dinajpur. She 
had been a student of the Beltala Girls’ School, then of 
the Bethune College before she entered the Calcutta 
Medical College in 1936. 

British Lad/s Appeal to Britishers in 
India to Support Congress Demand 

Miss Marjorie Sykes, Professor of English, 
Women’s Christian College, Madras, writes : 

“ The silence of the British community in India on 
the arrest of Congress leaders and the arrangements for 
the control of the press may give the impression that 
the measures adopted by the Government of India meet 
with unanimous approval among us. This is not the 
case. Many of us view with deep distress the precipita¬ 
tion of a tragic crisis which we believe might, have been 
avoided by a more patient and sympathetic approach 
to the central demand of the A .-I. C. C.—real responsi¬ 
bility for real leaders. 

Matters -are too grave now for time to be wasted 
either in recrimination or in standing on one’s dignity. 
The only way out of the morass of bitterness and sus¬ 
picion is to take the noble risk of trusting India with 
real and immediate responsibility. The recent state¬ 
ments of the Metropolitan and of Mr. ltajagopalachariar 
published today (August 12) point a way forward. I 
appeal to my fellow-countrymen in India to urge upon 
the Government, by every means in their power that, 
this way forward should be taken without delay.”— A. P. 

Chinese Papers’ Comment on Indian 
Leaders’ Arrest 

Chungking, Aug. 12. 

Breaking their silence for the first, time, Chinese 
newspapers today (Tuesday) all carried head-lined arti¬ 
cles on the Indian political situation, unanimously 
deploring the aggravation of the tension. The official 
Central Daily News said : ‘‘We receive news of the 
arrest of Mr. Gandhi and Pandit Nefrru and Maulana 
A. K. Azad with regret.' 1 

“ The news of Mr. Gandhi’s arrest and of the distur¬ 
bances and bloodshed in India have been received here 
with great sorrow,” says an editorial in the influential 
independent newspaper Tahmgpuo. It continues, “ Both 
Britain and India are our friends and so we appealed 
for a compromise and have never expressed an opinion 
as to who is right, or wrong. The spirit behind the 
present war is resistance against aggression in the strug¬ 
gle for freedom without which the present war is mean¬ 
ingless. India’s struggle for freedom is identical with 
the war aims of the United Nations and we have no 
reason not to be sympathetic.”— Reuter. 


Un-English Boasting By Englishmen 

Captain Francis McCullagh, an American 
military officer, has contributed to the last May 
number of The Catholic World of the United 
States of America an article with the heading 
“ Such Boasting.” These two words he has 
taken from the following two lines of Rudyard 
Kipling’s “The Recessional,” 

“Such boasting as the Gentiles use 
And lesser breeds without the Law.” 

These two lines the Captain has used as the 
motto of his article. 

He begins his article by referring to the 
“ Englishman’s most striking characteristics.” 

One of the most alarming features of the situation 
in England is not the loss of Malaya and Burma but the 
loss of that self-restraint, dignity, and tolerance which 
were formerly the Englishman’s most, striking charac- 
Ieristics. French, German and Italian literature of the 
last century is full of envious reference to English 
sangfroid which no disaster could disturb. One French¬ 
man wrote a book entitled To What Is Due the 
Superiority nj the. Anglo-Saxons ? Jules Verne, in his 
tales for boys, pays frequent tribute to that superiority. 
So do a number of the songs in the old Kommersbucher 
of German students. But, the Englishman did not seem 
to know anything about this hero-worship, because he 
Mid not, as a rule, know any continental language. 

According to the writer, the Englishman’s 
un-English boasting began with Rudyard 
Kipling: 

Then came Kipling, with his un-English mentality 
and his un-English boasting, both due to the fact that 
he was born in India and was not really an Englishman 
at all. G. K. Chesterton described him very truly as 
“ an alien voice in our literature.” Had Chesterton liv¬ 
ed to the present day, he would probably have described 
him as a symptom of decay, a Nazi, a totalitarian who 
preached the doctrine of brute force. “The Recessional” 
he would have regarded as wholly uncharacteristic of 
Kipling, save for the offensive and un-Christian line 
about “lesser breeds,” which recalls the old Kipling in 
whoso eyes the English were a Herrenyolk, tolerant, 
wise, silent, strong, incomparably superior to the in¬ 
tolerant, silly, verbose, braggart and incompetent lesser 
breeds. 

Coming to the present times, when English¬ 
men have been guilty of too much bragging, 
Captain McCullagh writes: 

During this war there has been too much bragging 
in England, and it has all been re-echoed in America. 
I was in London during the Dunkirk retreat, and got 
the impression from the newspapers and orators and 
the B. B. C. that, it, was the greatest military achieve¬ 
ment of all time. Despite the scarcity of paper, the 
triumphant headlines would, if put end to end, have 
reached from London to Paris. Yet the retreat was 
nothing less than a vast skedaddle made possible by the 
heroic stand of a French army, iov in a German con¬ 
centration camp. What would have been said of Welling¬ 
ton if. instead of marching to Waterloo, he had turned 
tail and fled back to England leaving the Belgian army 
to be annihilated by Napoleon ? And what would 
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Nelson have said of the “glorious victory” over the 
Graf non Spee which produced .such hysterical jubilation 
on both sides of the Atlantic ? I am afraid that the 
frills on that great Admiral’s remarks would be unsuit¬ 
able for publication in this magazine, but the substance 
would, probably be that he had no word beyond that of 
formal congratulation for English captains who fought 
with odds of three to one in their favor. 

Bragging About the Sinking of the 
“ Bismarck ” 

Captain McCullagh continues : 

Nor would he have indulged in paroxysms of joy 
when told of the Bismarck. Nor approved of the brutal 
remarks attributed to an English naval officer who saw 
the Bismarck go down with her flag flying,—remarks 
cabled to America and published in most of the Ameri¬ 
can papers under the heading “ Like a Dog Run Over 
by a Trolley Car.” Describing the last terrible agony 
when that doomed, heroic battleship, hemmed in by a 
whole fleet of enemies and with her steering gear 
smashed, went round and round in circles, he said that 
“ the damned ship reminded me of a dog with a broken 
spine, run over by a tram. We soon finished the brute.” 

I sent, a letter on this subject to the London Times 
(for which I once wrote a long series of articles on 
Russia) but that paper refused to publish it, as it. consis¬ 
tently refuses to publish anything unfavorable to its 
own side. 

Bragging Before Japan Attacked 
Pearl Harbour 

Captain McCullagh writes in the same 
article : 

The boasting to which I object has recently extended 
to future events. Just before Japan struck at Pearl 
Harbor, there was in England an outbreak of bragging 
and blustering which beat anything that had ever gone 
before. It, goes without saying, of course, that not one 
of the braggarts was in military or naval uniform : they 
were all of them swivel-chair patriots who wrote in the 
newspapers, broadcast in the B. B. C. and spouted at 
banquets, rallies, parados and meetings of all kinds : 
the type is not unknown in America. It would be a 
mistake, however, to think that those blusterers :ire 
typical Englishmen. They are not. No English soldier 
or sailor would rant as they do. An English friend of 
mine who served in the last war and is now in Govern¬ 
ment service at home (being sixty-nine years of age) 
has written me a strong repudiation of the braggarts. 

Mr. Hillaire Belloc’s Violent Attack 
On British Braggarts 

Mr. Hillaire Belloc wrote in his Weekly 
Review, February 19, 1942 : 

“ We have often heard it said and seen it written 
•that Englishmen do not boast, and to a certain extent 
•that is true of the nation as a whole; for the man in the 
street, and still more the man in the field, is not by 
nature a braggart; but of that ephemeral and vocal 
fraction of our people who control the Press or go about 
the country 'emitting the same public speeches week 
•after week, it has been by no means true. These public¬ 
ists have become confirmed in the habit of painting 


rosy pictures, making excuses for blunders, and brag¬ 
ging about the past and the future; and when we fall 
on evil times all the wind goes out of them—the tinsel 
is tarnished—and their deflation and tawdriness spreads 
gloom and depression all round them. They seek 
feverishly new material for boasting, but there is no 
satisfaction in the hollowness of their boasts. 

“Last week was a week of trial for England and 
for the nations that are fighting side by side with her. 
Tragic losses of men, material, and invaluable territory - , 
humiliation in our failure to strike back effectively. 
These losses and this humiliation are hard to bear, 
but they are made ten times harder to bear because of 
the insensate boasting that preceded them by a section 
of our politicians and our Press. . . . These boasting 
poltroons have served us ill, so let us from today be 
quit of them. Let us be done with the people who talk 
as though they held the world in their pocket, who 
scorn the humble, necessary things of life, and dazzle 
their audience witn bigness instead of quality, with 
sensation instead of cool deliberation, and with money 
and facile success instead of work and determination.” 

General Mac Arthur Rightly Praised 

The writer of The Catholic World article 
rightly praises General MacArtlvur for the way 
he fought in the Philippines : 

So far as the Philippines are concerned, the 
American record is good. General MacArthur did not 
allow any correspondent or commentator to gush over 
him or his brave men or to vilify the enemy. When 
vilification leaked out from other parts of the Far East, 
he sternly cabled to America that the Japanese were a 
serious, brave, well-equipped enemy. But in Hongkong, 
Malaya and the Dutch East Indies things were different. 
There British censors raised impenetrable smoke-screens 
which had no effect at all on the enemy but a disastrous 
and blinding effect on the American correspondents, on 
the American public and on the British public. From 
the center of every smoke-screen proceeded voices pro¬ 
phesying smooth things. Any correspondent who emit¬ 
ted a single false note was instantly choked*off. Mr. 
Cecil Brown of the €. B. S. was the only rebel, and he 
was silenced. 

About the Singapore Campaign 

The truth about the fall of Singapore has 
not yet come out in full. Captain McCullagh 
writes : 

Serious accounts of what really took place in Malaya 
are still very scanty, but they do exist in the shape 
of reports by the few British officers who escaped cap¬ 
ture, and of several correspondents who had visited 
Malaya just, before hostilities began, and afterwards 
wrote books on their experiences. 

For want of space I shall confine myself to two ’ 
specimens of the reports mentioned. One consists of a 
private letter written by a Colonel who commanded a 
Scottish battalion at Singapore to Lord Addison who 
afterwards read extracts from it in the House of Lords. 
The Colonel called the Singapore campaign “a dis¬ 
graceful show.” I quote further : 

“As soon as we arrived it was patent that the 
military was still behaving as though peacetime soldier¬ 
ing was going on—not much on Saturdays and none if 
you could help it on Sundays. 
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“ Dozens of staff officers at headquarters were argu¬ 
ing about the particular forms you should use for 
particular returns. Training was stultified because the 
greatest care had t o be used in avoiding entering rubber 
estates. I was ticked off by a general because two of 
mv trucks had gone into young rubber trees, in spite 
of the fact there was no manoeuvrable ground other than 
that covered by rubber.” 

Cause of Rapid Japanese Success in 
Malaya, Burma, and Indonesia 
According to Captain McCullagh, 

The rapidity with which the Japanese overran the 
Malay Peninsula, the Dutch East Indies and Burma is 
undoubtedly owing to the fact that natives of those 
countries wore emphatically not against them. The 
Malays guided the invaders through the jungle, and the 
.Burmese took advantage of their arrival to rise in armed 
rebellion against the English. 

Optimistic Predictions of Britj^Ji, Dutch 
and Chinese Officers 

Referring to the optimistic predictions 
made by “ every British, Dutch and Chinese 
officer whom our authors met,” the authors being 
two American correspondents named Gar] 
Randall and Leanc Zugsmith, Captain McCullagh 
writes : 

Similarly wrong were the optimistic predictions of 
every' British, Dutch and Chinese officer whom our 
authors met. In Malaya, a British Colonel was per¬ 
fectly sure, by gad, Sir, that the Japanese would get 
lost in the jungle. “The Japs don’t know much about 
this sort of thing,” chortled the poor old boy' as lie 
sprinted for a few yards through the brushwood, with a 
pathetic display of senile energy. “ And if they come 
through here,” he added menacingly, “ they’ll find it. hard 
going.” „ 

In the same way at Penang, Brigadier-General C. A. 
Lyon, a veteran wiio had retired before the war, and 
been recalled, “told us confidently” that “if would be 
suicide for any enemy ships to enter the channel ” 
between Penang anil the mainland. “ He was confident, 
too, that enemy planes would never land on Penang ”; 
and could not see any way by which the Japanese 
could make him evacuate Penang, but within three 
months after he had delivered himself of those fore¬ 
casts, the Japanese had made him and his men leave 
the island so precipitously that they had had no time 
to destroy the vast stores of rubber that had accumu¬ 
lated in the godowns of Penang or even to dismantle 
the radio station. Is it any wonder tfiat Australia re¬ 
fused to accept the services of such Generals, and insist¬ 
ed on having an American General as its Oommandor- 
in-Chief ? 

Why did the British War Office send out as Generals 
to such a vitally important place as Singapore such a 
collection of duds, blimps and fossils ? General Percival 
was, it is true, of almost Napoleonic proportions when 
he commanded the Black-and-Tans in Ireland but that 
was twenty years ago and the Japanese are better armed 
than the Sinn Feiners were. 

But why, I ask again, why did the W. 0. send out 
such Generals to Singapore f The horrible suspicion 
assails me that she had no others to send. 


About News of Soviet Successes 

Captain MeCullagh’s article, from which 
we have made so many extracts above waB 
written most probably sometime in April last. 
What he then wrote, if true even now, should 
make us very cautious in accepting the news of 
Soviet successes at their face value. We hope, 
now they are not over-optimistic. The Captain 
writes : 

Morning, noon and evening the radio deafens us 
with shrieks of triumph announcing stupendous victories 
won by the Reds in unpronounceable places,—Shtcher- 
binin and Somyonovskoyo, Zhizdrunsky and Shumikhino, 
—tens of thousands of Germans killed, hundreds of 
thousands taken prisoners, millions rf square miles re¬ 
conquered, innumerable villages captured, but as this 
lightning advance and terrific slaughter have been going 
on daily for six months, Stalin must by this time have 
annihilated at least twenty million Germans and re¬ 
captured twice as much territory as he lost. (In Russia 
however, a village sometimes consists of two huts ana 
a pigsty. There are millions of such villages). 

We are told almost every day that whole German 
armies are surrounded, caught in an inescapable grip of 
steel, without food, munitions running short, planes 
carrying food shot down in the Russian lines, only two 
choices before them—destruction or surrender. Some¬ 
times this tragic encirclement takes place in Staraya 
Russ a (that amazing town which the Reds have already 
captured a dozen times and never lost). Sometimes it 
takes place at. Rzhev; sometimes at Velizh; sometimes- 
at Orel (all three as mysterious as Staraya Russa and 
for the same reason). But after a while we find that 
the Germans still hold them, and wore never driven out 
of them since they first, took them in November last. 

The Irish Not Praised For Gallipolli 

The same writer gives the following example 
of discrimination against the Irish : 

In Gallipoli, the Irish battalions lost twice as many 
men as the Australians; nevertheless in order to soothe 
the Australian Commonwealth, justly irritated by the 
complete fiasco this expedition was, the British lauded 
only the “ Aussies ” and had not a word to say about 
the Irish and the British. “Anzac Day” was invented 
to flatter the Australians, but not even a memorial stone 
was put up in memory of the Munster Fusiliers who 
had lost sixty per cent, of their men on the beaches of 
Gallipoli. 

British Labour Party's Statement on the 
Indian Situation 

London, Aug. 13. 

The India Committee of the Labour Party at a 
meeting held last afternoon, according to the lobby 
correspondent, of the Daily Herald, considered the situa¬ 
tion arising out of the arrests of Congress leaders in 
India. 

Mr. Arthur Greenwood, Deputy, leader of the Party, 
has had a long consultation with Mi. Attlee, the Deputy 
Prime Minister and they both along with other mem¬ 
bers of the Party took part in the discussions. 

Lord Beaverbrook’s newspaper Evenina Standard’s 
leader advocating negotiations with the Congress and 
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asserting “ This is not & private quarrel between the 
Imperial Government and the Congress,” is being dis¬ 
cussed in the Parliamentary circles. 

News from Washington suggests that Americans also 
favour intervention by the Allied statesmen. 

The India Committee of the Labour Party is com¬ 
posed of Messrs. Davies Alexander, Sloan, Reginald, 
Sorensen, A. S. Silverman and W. G. Gove. 

Terming the detention of Congress leaders as “time¬ 
ly and unavoidable precaution” a statement issued by 
the British Labour Party says : “The labour move¬ 
ment. is compelled to regard the present attempt, to 
organise civil disobedience movement in India as cer¬ 
tain to injure seriously the hope of Indian freedom, for 
such a movement must add heavily to the present 
burdens and anxieties of the leaders of the United 
Nations and give encouragement and comfort, to the 
common enemy. At the same time, it looks with con¬ 
fidence to the British Government not to approve any 
action which would unnecessarily embitter the present 
troubles and urges the Government 1o make it clear that 
on the abandonment of civil disobedience it would be 
ready to resume free and friendly discussions with a 
view to safeguarding and implementing principles of 
Indian self-government already proclaimed by the 
British Government,.— Reuter. 

The detention of Congress leaders, instead 
of being a “ timely and unavoidable precaution,” 
is on the contrary very untimely, and a most 
grievous blunder. It was quite unnecessary and 
could have been easily and should have been 
avoided. 

Who is responsible for giving the British 
Labour Party the impression that Congress had 
either started or had already organized civil 
disobedience? There is no such movement in 
existence. The Congress leaders had not even 
organized it before being arrested. The other 
Congressmen, not yet in jail, are not just now 
thinking of starting it. Provincial Congress 
Comfnittees have been declared unlawful. 

According to the A.-I. C. C. resolution, the 
starting of civil disobedience was to have been 
considered only after Gandhiji’s intended talks 
with the Viceroy and the proposed appeal to the 
United Nations had proved fruitless. But 
Gandhiji and the Congress leaders were arrested 
before the former had had time to write to the 
Viceroy for an interview and the Congress 
President, too, was arrested before he could 
draft his appeal to the United Nations. 

Modern propaganda brings into existence 
things which do not exist. 

The British Labour Party’s suggestion for 
the resumption of free and friendly discussions 
with the Congress is good. But it is un¬ 
necessary' for the Government to make it clear 
that the abandonment of civil disobedience is a 
condition precedent to the resumption of nego¬ 
tiations, for the very simple reason that civil 
disobedience does not exist. It is for the Govern¬ 


ment to take the first step and that step is to 
release Mahatmaji and the Congress leaders. 
Talks with them jointly can begin only after 
their release. Or after they have all been brought 
together in some big jail! 

Mr. Horace G. Alexander’s Wise Suggestions 
Re the Present Situation 

Mr. Horace G. Alexander, the prominent 
Quaker leader, being in India on the spot has 
a clearer idea of the situation and what is 
necessary to do than the British Labour or other 
parties and British and American journalists in 
general. In the course of a statement on the 
death of Sri Mahadev Desai and the present 
situation, he says : 

As a member of the Indian Conciliation Group and 
of the Society of Friends (Quakers), who had given me 
a special minute of support before I left England, I was 
dismayed, on reaching India in June, at. the widespread 
sense of frustratida and bitterness that I found amongst 
all circles. It, was clear that Mahatma Gandhi was con¬ 
vinced that this frustration could only be turned to 
genuine ecu operation in the resistance of Axis pressure by 
a drastic and immediate change of Government; but he 
satisfied me that he was most anxious not to proceed to 
any campaign of Civil Disobedience if he could get satis¬ 
factory acts and assurances by discussing with his friend, 
the Viceroy. A few hours before the news of the arrest 
of himself and the Congress Working Committee mem¬ 
bers I had received a telegram from him encouraging me 
to visit Sevagram on the following Thursday to talk over 
his letter to the Viceroy. He was evidently in no hurry 
to precipitate action. 

Acts op Violence 

The authorities have decided otherwise. I have no 
idea oj what Mr. Gandhi’s plan may have been, but it 
is certain that he would condemn all acts of violence 
specially those committed by those who claim to be his 
followers. Strict, self-discipline in the face f.f provoca¬ 
tion is, we know what he is constantly enjoining upon his 
folloiccrs. But the country cannot really be united or 
peaceful unless the British Government will initiate a 
bold policy that spells real freedom, not merely at the 
end of war. Agreement was so near when Sir Stafford 
Cripps visited India that it is surely worth every effort 
to try again and persist in trying until success is reached. 
One of the most helpful signs of the moment is the wide¬ 
spread nature of the demand from many sections of 
Indian opinion for this fresh initiative. The Central 
Executive must be truly representative, and probably the 
India Office should go. These arc matters primarily for 
the statesmen. <.What. (he plain citizens of India and of 
England can do is to plead that, this urgent political 
issue shall be approached in the spirit of hope, of deter¬ 
mination, of all faith in the goodwill of the other party 
or parties which inspired the two noble appeals recently 
made by the Metropolitan of India.— V. P. 

British National Peace Council Urges 
Formation of Popular Representative 
Government 

London, Aug. 16. 

A plea to reopen negotiations “having as their 
objeotive not only the ending of the present conflict- 
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but, securing for India an interim Government based on 
all major political groups and broadly reflecting the 
popular will,” is made by the Executive Committee of 
the National Peace Council in a resolution on the 
present situation in India. 

The President of the Council is the Cambridge 
Professor of Astronomy Sir Arthur Eddington and the 
Vice-Presidents include the Bishop of Birmingham, Chief 
Raddi Hertz and Dan Hewlett Johnson of Canterbury 
Cathedral. 

Sir Richard Acland, M.P. told a meeting in Bir¬ 
mingham that it was intolerable that negotiations should 
not be renewed immediately.— Reuter. 

The gentlemen named above are eminent in 
their respective walks of life and their sugges¬ 
tion is good; but what following, if any, have 
they in the British House of Commons ? Votes 
prevail, not wisdom. 

“ Situation in Hand ” Indeed ! 

London Aug. 12. 

The following statement was issued by the India 
Office tonight (Wednesday) : ^ 

“ Official quarters in London report that the autho¬ 
rities in India have the situation completely in hand 
and it is emphasised that any picture of widwpread dis¬ 
order in that country is utterly distorted. There is no 
indication of any widespread mass movement and the 
countryside is unaffected. • 

“ Then 1 is virtually no interference whatever with 
the war effort. In Calcutta, for instance, which with 
its neighbourhood is responsible for by far the greater 
part, of India’s war and industrial activity there arc no 
repercussions to the arrests of Indian National Con¬ 
gress Party leaders.” 

The picture drawn by the India Office on 
the 12th August last was quite unreal. 

Is the production of munitions the only 
thing that matters ? Or is it even the most 
important thing ? 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru on the Situation 

No one will deny that Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru possesses a correct knowledge and under¬ 
standing of the situation and that he is better 
entitled to speak on it with authority than the 
India Office situated at a distance of 6,000 miles 
from India. Says he in the course of his 
important statement : 

“ It is doing no good either to this country or to 
England to tell everybody in the world that the situa- 
t,on in India is not an anxious one.” 

Sir Tej Asks Parliament to Send 
Delegation 

In the course of his important statement Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru observes : 

To the meanest intellect it had been abundantly 
plain during the last four or live months that the situa¬ 
tion in India was rapidly deteriorating. I suggest that 
simultaneously with the resort to legal powers for the 


restoration of order and the preservation of peace in the 
country, constructive steps should be taken without 
loss of time. Members of the Parliament cannot divest 
themselves of their responsibility. They must wake up 
and not allow themselves to be lulled into a false sense 
of security. It is doing no good either to this country 
or to England to tell everybody in the world that the 
situation in India is not an anxious one. This country 
must be saved from those calamities which are certain 
to overtake it in the footsteps of all that is happening 
at present. Indeed, it is up to Parliament to send 
immediately a delegation to India to talk to leaders. 

In his opinion mere repression will not do. 

Any Government, be it foreign or national, would 
feel itself called upon to take steps to restore order. 

It is, however, quite obvious that when there is a 
situation like this, things do happen and are bound to 
happen which would not be tolerated in ordinary life, 
but the problem of law and order cannot, in my opinion, 
be effectively dealt with in the existing circumstances 
merely by resorting to stern steps or using threatening 
language on either side, nor can it do good to any one 
either to exaggerate or to under-rate the gravity of the 
situation. 

Taking things as they have happened and are 
happening without exaggerating or under-rating them 
I think in all conscience that they are very serious 
and even though strong steps may lead to the suppres¬ 
sion of the mischief that is being done in the present 
moment, I do not think that the bitterness and anger 
produced for the time being can be easily eradicated 
ffom the minds of the people. The Magistrate, the 
Police and the Military have their functions to perform, 
but statesmanship has also its responsibility to discharge. 

On the question of intermediaries he 
observes : 

In my opinion, things have not gone yet so far that 
mutual discussions with broadminded members of the 
Parliament can be ruled out as impossible—impossible, 
either on the ground of prestige, or on the ground that 
they will be an evidence of weakness. I have very 
carefully considered, in the light of the last five days’ 
happenings, as to whether it will serve any useful pur¬ 
pose at this stage for any one not belonging to the 
two big political parties in India to act as an inter¬ 
mediary between them and the Government. I am not 
by any meaas hopeful of a step like this loading to any 
fruitful result. No intermediary can succeed unless he 
has the authority to speak on behalf of the Government. 

Perhaps this means that it is for the 
Government to take the initiative now, giving 
the go-by to notions of prestige. 

Other considerations may not prevail with 
the Government. But the consideration that the 
present disturbed condition is and will be of 
advantage to the enemy may move the Govern¬ 
ment to necessary action : 

So Sir Tej concludes : 

I have given this warning repeatedly, and I do give 
it once again. Overshadowing everything else is the 
danger from the enemy, who is alert and follows events 
in India from day to day and is cariy'ng on propaganda 
by radio which is apt to still further inflame the popu¬ 
lar mind. There is not now, in my judgment, much 
time for a conference to be called to discuss the situa¬ 
tion. The time, however, is over-ripe for decisions and 
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swift decisions in the political field. Thus and thus 
alone can the psychology of the people be changed and 
the forces of law and order restored and strengthened. 
This is the time for constructive statesmanship with 
some imagination and courage. On our side, we cannot, 
in the name of freedom and patriotism, directly or in¬ 
directly allow hooliganism which has been so rightly 
denounced by Mr. Rajagopalachari to goondas playing 
havoc with the life of the country.-— A. P. 

Vocational Guidance 

Professor Girindra Shekhar Bose, I).Sc., 
M. B., head of the Department of Psychology, 
Calcutta University College of Science, writes : 

Mental testing for vocational and educational gui¬ 
dance free of all charges has again been taken up by 
the Applied Section of the Psychology Department, 
Calcutta University. Those who arc willing to be test¬ 
ed are requested to apply to the Lccturer-in-charge, 
Applied Section, Department of Psychology, University 
College of Science, 92, Upper Circular Itoad, Calcutta. 
The applicants will be called in the Laboratory for test¬ 
ing according to the priority of their application. It 
should be noted that the candidates will have to conn; 
to the Laboratory for three or four consecutive working 
days in order that all the tests may be applied. 

All-India Students’ Federation Demands 
Release of Leaders 

Miss Perin Bharucha, General Secretary qf 
the All-India Students’ Federation, in course of 
a statement to the Press says : 

Calcutta, Aug. 16 . 

“The A. I. S. F. calls upon the students all over 
the country to protest in an organised manner against. 
Government action, and demands of the Government 
the release of National leaders and to negotiate with 
the Congress cm the basis of freedom, for the establish¬ 
ment of a National Government. The A. I. S. F. also 
calls upon the noa-Congress parties, especially the Mus¬ 
lim League to join with the progressive forces, A. I. T. 
U. C., A. I. S. F. and A. I. K. S. in unitedly demand¬ 
ing the release of all National leaders, and the opening 
of the negotiations for the setting up of a National 
Government. Let the Government know, that whatever 
be their differences with the Congress, they all stand 
unitedly behind the Congress demands which are recog¬ 
nition of freedom and National Government enjoying 
the support of all parties and the confidence of the 
people.” 

In conclusion, the A. I. S. F. ask students not t,n 
fali prey to provocation as violence will lead to National 
suicide.— U. P. 

Bengal Muslim Young Men Urge 
Release of Leaders 

Calcutta, Aug. 16. 

A joint meeting of the Bengal Provincial Young 
Muslim Association and Muslim youths of Calcutta 
was held on Saturday, the 15th August. Moulana 
A. K. M. Fazhd Rahman presided. 

The meeting regretted the action of the Govern¬ 
ment in arresting the Congress leaders and requested 
toe Government, to consider their decision and to re¬ 


lease Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, Mahatma Gandhi, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and other leaders. It was 
hoped that both the sides would make sincere efforts 
for an honourable compromise by forgoing some of the 
terms of the Congress resolutions and by modifying 
the Government, proposals, so that the country might 
be saved from chaos, bloodshed and from invasions. 

It was further resolved to send an urgent wire to 
the President, and the members of the Working Com¬ 
mittee of Muslim League to move for immediate release 
of the leaders and for an honourable compromise between 
the Government and the country.— U. 

Reasons for Sir C. P. R. Iyer’s 
Resignation 

A Reuter’s message from New Delhi, dated 
August 21, announces that Sir C. P. Ramswamy 
Iyer, Member for Information and Broadcasting, 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, has resigned and 
his resignation has been accepted by the Viceroy. 
A communique announcing the resignation says : 

Sir C. F. R. Iyer has intimated to the Governor- 
General that ho *?!kes so serious a view of the sugges¬ 
tions which have now been made in the public Press 
as to the attitude of the Indian National Congress 
towards ttye Indian States, and regards with so much 
concern the suggestion attributed to Mr. Gandhi that 
India, “ including Indian India,” should be made over to 
tin* Moslem League, that he (Joes not feel that he can, 
consistently with his obligations to the Indian States 
with which his association lias been so long and so 
close, and in view of his anxiety to be free to organize 
against any threat to their integrity and their position, 
continue to remain a member of the Government, of 
India. He has, therefore, asked the Governor-General 
to set him free so that he may be at liberty to take up 
this matter, which he regards as of the first importance. 

That Sir C. P. R. Iyer wishes to safeguard 
the interests of the Indian States, particularly 
of Travancorc, is a good reason for his 
resignation. n 

We had not read anywhere that Gandhiji 
has suggested that India, “including Indian 
India,” should be made over to the Muslim 
League. But even the suggestion that only 
British India should be ruled by a government 
formed by the Muslim League, that is, by Mr. 
Jinnah, is only worthy of condemnation pure 
and simple. 

In his letter of resignation Sir C. P. R. 
Iyer says: 

“I wish to make it, clear beyond all possibility of 
doubt that I am in full agreement with the action 
taken arid the policy pursued by the Government of 
India, of which I have been a member, in respect of 
the civil disobedience campaign contemplated in the 
resolution of the All-India Congress Committee of which 
we see the calamitous results today, and that my resigna¬ 
tion is solely due to my desire at this critical period of 
Indian history to express my views and take the neces¬ 
sary action with complete freedom of speech and 
movement, with reference to the mass action that, if 
unchecked, is bound to hamper India’s progress and war 
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efforts and the constitutional changes that may be pro¬ 
posed in so far as they affect the Indian States in whose 
well-being and fortunes I am vitally interested.” 

That Sir C. P. R. Iyer desires to serve the 
Indian States cannot be objected to. That lie 
was in full agreement with the action taken and 
policy pursued by the Government in- respect 
of the A.-I. C. C. resolution, will not enhance 
his reputation for statesmanship. 

That the present-day disorders are “ the 
calamitous results ” of “ the civil disobedience 
movement contemplated in the A.-I. C. C. reso¬ 
lution,” is not true. Sir C. P. R. Iyer calls these 
disorders, 

The Present Civil Disobedience 
Movement ” 

On the eve of his departure from New 
Delhi, Sir C. P. R. Iyer said in part, in the 
course of an interview, as reported by the 
Associated Press : 

I am even now hopeful that if, by the, determined 
and conjoint efforts of all well-meaning persons, the 
present, civil disobedience movement can be immediate¬ 
ly called off without the need for further executive 
action, all that political India is longing for can be soon 
achieved. 

The Dak edition of the Sunday Statesman, 
August 22, 1942, from which wc have extracted 
the foregoing sentence, contains a leading edi¬ 
torial article with the heading *' Opportunity 
Let Slip ”—by the Muslim League. In the 
course of that article it is said with reference 
to the resolution of the Muslim League 
Working Committee : 

The •resolution calls on Moslems everywhere to 
abstain from participation in the movement initiated 
by the Congreas. If the reference is loosely to present 
violence and sabotage, which in many aspects is hardly 
to be called a movement directly initiated by the Con¬ 
gress, the advice, though salutary, verges on the super¬ 
fluous. 

So even The Statesman even under its new 
officiating editor holds a view of the “ present 
violence and sabotage ” which is different from 
that of Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer. It is un¬ 
fortunate that Sir C. P. R. is move bureaucratic 
and loyal to the bureaucracy and anti-Congress 
in his opinion in this matter than even The 
Statesman. 

The Changeless Mr. Jinnah 

The resolution adopted by the Working 
Committee of the Muslim League at its last 
Bombay session shows that Mr. Jinnah is 
changeless in his tactics even though circum¬ 
stances and situations may change. 

28—3 


The resolution of the Working Committee 
of the Muslim League adopted at Bombay 
says : 

The Moslem League has been and is ready and 
willing to consider any proposals and negotiate with 
any Party on a footing of equality for the setting up 
of a provisional Government of India in order to 
mobilize the resources of the country for the purpose 
of the defence of India and successful prosecution of 
Ihe war provided the demands of Moslem India as 
indicated above are conceded unequivocally. 

What is “ indicated above ” is the demand 
that “ the British Government should come 
forward with an unequivocal declaration guaran¬ 
teeing to Moslems the right of self-determination 
and to pledge themselves to abide by a plebiscite 
of Moslems and give effect to the Pakistan 
scheme in consonance with the basic principles 
laid down at Lahore in 1940.” 

There is nothing new in this. It is Mr. 
Jinnah’s old attitude. 

On the whole, it is all for the good that the 
British Government has not made the “ un¬ 
equivocal declaration ” required, nor that Mr. 
Jinnah has been called upon to form a govern¬ 
ment. Congress leaders are in jail, no leading 
•men from the Congress side are now free men 
to conduct negotiations, and the Hindu Maha- 
sabha is sure to oppose, and that rightly, a 
predominantly Muslim League government. 

Viceroy’s Reply to Gandhiji 

New Delhi, Aug. 21. 

It is understood that there was on exchange of 
letters between Mr. Gandhi and the Viceroy immediately 
after the A.-I. C. C. passed its resolution on August 8 
in Bombay and the consequent resolution of the 
Viceroy's Executive Council on it. 

The subject-matter of the correspondence is believed 
to relate to some statements made in the Viceroy’s 
Council resolution which Mr. Gandhi is reported to 
have disputed. He received a reply expressing dis¬ 
agreement with his contentions.— A. P. 

The letter referred to above is obviously 
not the letter which Gandhiji intended to write 
to the Viceroy on the demand made in the 
A.-I. 0. C. resolution. 

As the text of the correspondence between 
Gandhiji and the Viceroy has not been pub¬ 
lished, there is nothing more to say on it. 

Commerce Member Visits Factory of 
National Iron and Steel Company Ltd. 

The Hon Tale Mr. N. R. Sarker, Commerce 
Member, Viceroy’s Executive Council, paid a 
visit to the factory of the National Iron & Steel 
Company Ltd., and National f !crew and Wire 
Products Ltd., at Belur on the 10th August last. 
In welcoming the Hon’ble Commerce Member, 
Mr. Rakshit gave a brief account of the 
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beginning and development of the concern and 
how it had to fight its way against many 
obstacles. In emphasising the urgent necessity 
of a Government plan for the post-war recon¬ 
struction of industries, Mr. Rakshit requested 
the Hon’blc Commerce Member to take a long 
term view of the matter and adopt necessary 
measures even now to ensure the future existence 
and stability of Indian industries after the war. 

In reply, the llon’ble Mr. Sarker assured 
the Directors of the firm that the problem of 
post-war industrial reconstruction was already 
engaging the attention of the Government of 
India and he would certainly do his best to 
safeguard India’s industrial interests against 
post-war economic crisis. 

The Hon’blc Commerce Member has recently 
visited Jamshedpur also for taking the leading 
part in the first Rabindranath Tagore Death 
Anniversary celebrations there. Most probably 
he availed himself of the opportunity to make 
himself acquainted with the industrial problems 
and needs of Jamshedpur and Tatanagar at 
first hand. Perhaps his future tour on the 
Bengal side will include Burnpur, Kulti and 
Hirapur, The Iron and Steel industries of India* 
arc basic industries, and with the exception of 
the Bhadravati Works of Mysore, all are con¬ 
centrated at the places named above. The 
Commerce Member may be expected to visit the 
works at Mysore also. 

Anti-Congress Propaganda By National 
War Front 

A meeting of the Council of the Indian 
Journalists’ Association was held on the 4th 
August at the “ Ananda Bazar Patrika ” office, 
Sj. Prafulla Kumar Sarker, the President of the 
Association, presiding. Besides the members a 
number of prominent journalists attended on 
invitation. 

The President opened the proceedings by 
referring to the Government action in publish¬ 
ing anti-Congress advertisements in a number 
of newspapers. He explained the circumstances 
under which some of the newspapers published 
some such advertisements, and said that a letter 
was being sent on behalf of a number of 
Calcutta newspapers urging Government to stop 
such anti-Congress propaganda in the shape of 
advertisements. He also referred to the tele¬ 
graphic correspondence with some of the 
provincial papers in this connection and said 
that the general concensus of opinion on this 
issue was that some sort of concerted action was 
necessary. 


After considering the problem in all aspects, 
the meeting unanimously adopted the following 
resolutions : 

1. This meeting of the Council of the Indian 
Journalists' Association deplores the recent press propa¬ 
ganda inaugurated by the National War Front inasmuch 
as it is mainly calculated to misrepresent the Congress 
and undermine its prestige. 

In view of the above this meeting requests all the 
Indian newspapers to stop publication of all such anti- 
Congress advertisements forthwith. 

2. Resolved further that a copy of the resolution 
be sent to the Secretary of the Standing Committee of 
the All-India Editors’ Conference for consideration. 

_This meeting of the Indian Journalists’ Association 
urges Government to desist from such form of propa¬ 
ganda in the shape of advertisements. 

This meeting supports the spirit of the letter 
addressed by several newspapers of Calcutta to the 
organisers, Bengal National War Front and all advertis¬ 
ing agents and resolves that this letter, together with 
copy of the resolution passed in this meeting, be sent to 
all Indian newspagifrs. 

Condemnation of Hooliganism 

We perfectly agree with Sjt. Rajagopal- 
? chari wh'en he says : 

“ The burning down of municipal public halls and 
railway stations and warehouses, the digging up of the 
permanent way so as to derail or prevent trains from 
running and setting fire to bogies—such mad destruction 
and disregard of the safety of human life—cannot bring 
us Swaraj of any type or further any plan of Gandhiji’s. 
Assuming that the authorities fail to check these dis¬ 
orders, what is it that will be established, not freedom, 
not happiness, not courage or mutual confidence, not 
the power of the spirit to resist brute force, but sheer 
mob rule of the worst type.” 

The burning of court houses and police 
stations, the cutting of telegraph and telephone 
wires, setting fire to buses and tram cars and 
educational institutions, and other similar acts 
of hooliganism are equally to be condemned. 
Gandhiji and his colleagues, if free, would have 
been the first to condemn and oppose all such 
acts of hooliganism if these had at all been 
committed, if they had not been arrested. If 
news of these occurrences reach them in jail, 
they certainly cause great grief to them. 

Suspension of Publication of Nationalist 
Newspapers ■ 

All the Nationalist daily newspapers of 
Calcutta-—Bengali, Hindi and English—have- 
suspended publication, at heavy pecuniary sacri¬ 
fice to themselves, because their conductors felt 
that, owing to the increasing restrictions on the- 
publication of news and views, they could not, 
carry on without sacrifice of self-respect and 
usefulness. Many newspapers in some other 
provinces, too, have suspended publication. 

It is not the proprietors and conductors of , 
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the newspapers and the public alone who gain 
by their publication. Government, too, derive 
much direct and indirect advantage therefrom. 
It is not known whether the powers that be feel 
the loss of this advantage owing to the action 
taken by the newspapers concerned. 

Rumours and Reliable News 

Even .when the newspapers which have 
suspended publication came out regularly the 
public did nob have a full news service owing to 
the restrictions on the publication of news, as 
also to some extent to the curtailment of the 
size of the papers. Now that the Nationalist 
papers have ceased, temporarily we hope, to 
come out, rumours are the only source of news. 
But they are not all reliable, though sometimes 
they may be true. Alarming rumours are a 
source of possible danger not only to the public 
but to the Government as well. So Govern¬ 
ment in their own interest should remove 
restrictions on the publication of news to such an 
extent as would induce the conductors of the 
papers to resume publication. 

Bengal Premier Wants News of • 

Casualties ! 

Some days ago we saw in the papers re¬ 
quests from Maulvi A. K. Fazlul Huq, Chief 
Minister of Bengal, and from the Secretary of 
the Progressive Coalition Party to the public 
asking all concerned to send them information 
relating to persons cither killed or wounded in 
the course of the disturbances. 

The requests naturally make people ask 
themsefves whether the police do not or cannot 
get full information relating to these casualties, 
and whether, if the police do get full informa¬ 
tion, they cannot or do not supply the Chief 
Minister with the same. 

Sir Lai Gopal Mukherji 

Allahabad, Aug. 10. 

Death occurred hern yesterday of Kir Lai Gopal 
Mukherji, ex-Judge of the Allahabad High Court.— A. P. 

Sir Lai Gopal Mukherji was born.on the 29th July, 
1874. He married Sriimti Nalini Devi. Educated at 
Glmzipur Victoria High School and Muir Central Col¬ 
lege, Allahabad. Practised at Ghazipur, 1896-1902; 
joined Judicial Service of United Provinces, 1902; was 
Munsiff from 1902 to 1914; Subordinate and District 
and Sessions Judge from 1914 to 1923; was de¬ 
puted to Legislative Department of Government, of 
India as an Officer on Special Duty, 1921-22; was ap¬ 
pointed to officiate as Judge of High Court, December, 
1923; was Additional Judge of the High Court, 1924-26, 
was made permanent Judge in March, 1926; Knighted 
in June, 1932; was appointed to officiate as Chief Justice 


in July, 1932, again in October, 1932, retired 1934, Judi¬ 
cial Minister, Jammu and Kashmir State, 1936-38. 
President, Board of Judicial Advisors, 1940 and 1941. 
Publications : Law of Transfer of Property, 1st Edition, 
1925, (2nd Edition, 1931). Me presided over the Cal¬ 
cutta Session of Prabasi Banga Saliitya Sammelan. 

Sir Lai Gopal Mukherji was one of 
Nature’s perfect gentlemen. Whoever met him 
felt attracted towards him by his engaging 
personality. While his death will be felt as a 
loss by the public of the United Provinces and 
North India in general, it is an irreparable loss 
to the Bengali community living outside Bengal. 
With Dr. Surendranath Sen of Cawnpore, who 
is happily still with us, he was the wise leader 
of these Bengalis. He held enlightened and 
liberal views on religious and social matters. 
His eldest daughter-in-law is a daughter of the 
late Mr. Sarat Dutt, founder of the firm of 
Adair, Dutt & Co. This inter-caste marriage 
in his family is an indication of his social 
opinions. He continued to bo a member of the 
orthodox Hindu society. 

The praise bestowed on him by the 
Allahabad High Court Bench and Bar was 
fully deserved. In addition to being a distin¬ 
guished lawyer and judge he was a man of 
►wide culture. 

Bengal Hindu Mahasabha’s Protest 
Against Government’’s Repressive 
Policy 

The Working Committee of the Provincial 
Hindu Mahasabha at a meeting on the 11th 
August last adopted a resolution placing on 
record its “ protest against the policy of repres¬ 
sion which has been launched by the 
Government of India in this crisis without 
exploring the possibilities of an honourable 
settlement between India and England although 
Mahatma Gandhi was anxious to approach the 
Viceroy and Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt 
for this purpose before starting any movement.” 
Sir M. N. Mookerjee presided. 

The Committee expressed the opinion that 
the 

“failure on the part of British Government to respond 
to the basic demand of nationalist India for the recogni¬ 
tion of India’s independence is definitely prejudicial to 
the safety of India and to the Allied cause of checking 
the menace of the aggressive totalitarian powers.’’ 

The Committee recommended to the All-India 
Working Committee that the Hindu Mahasabha “shall 
support the demand for the termination of the present 
system which keeps India in bondage and which affects 
the psychology of the people in the present struggle 
against the Axis powers. In spi'o of the policy of 
responsive co-operation followed by the Hindu Maha¬ 
sabha, the elementary fact is to be appreciated that 
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unless the freedom of India is recognised and effected, 
the Defence of India cannot be supported by the 
mobilisation of the national will.” 

The Committee demanded immediate for¬ 
mation of National Governments, representative 
of the principal political parties, both at the 
Centre and in the provinces, and the transfer 
of real political power to such Governments to 
enable them to resist the aggressors in collabora¬ 
tion with the Allied powers in accordance with 
a common war policy. 

The Committee thought that the constitution of a 
free India should be a federal one and that the largest 
possible measure of autonomy should be granted to the 
federating units, and expressed its view that in the 
interest oj maintairdn'g the unity and integrity oj India, 
the residuary powers should not he vested in the 
je.deratmg units but should be vested in the Federal 
Government. 

It condemned the “reactionary mentality 
disclosed by Mr. Jinnah who wants to exploit 
the present situation for creating cleavage be¬ 
tween Hindus and Mussalmans and for 
strengthening the forces of Imperialism,” and 
appealed to all sections of the people to “ rise 
above merely sectarian considerations in this 
critical situation.”— \A. P. 

Sir Francis Younghusband 

Sir Francis Younghusband, whose death was 
announced in Indian papers on the 2nd August 
last, was noted alike as a soldier, an explorer 
and a philosopher, but particularly as a man 
of faith in the latter part of his career. He had 
a deep respect for India’s culture and spiri¬ 
tuality. He was born at Murce on the 31st 
May, 1863. 

He was a great military strategist and earned fame 
as an explorer in Tibet during his sojourn in that 
country as the British Commissioner from 1902 to 1904. 
He was reputed as a philosopher and wrote a number 
of interesting books on the mystery of the universe. 

He wrote the following books : Heart of a Con¬ 
tinent, Relief of Cbitral, Souht Africa Today, Kashmir, 
India and Tibet, Within the Heart of Nature, The 
Gleam, Wonders of the Himalaya, But in Our Lives, 
The Epic of Everest, The Light of Experience, Life in 
the Stare, The Coming Country, Dawn in India, The 
Living Universe, Modem Mystics, Everest, The Chal¬ 
lenge, A Venture of Faith, The Sum of Things. 

In 1937, he was honoured by India by being invited 
to preside over the Parliament of Religions convened 
on the occasion of Sri Ramakrishna Centenary celebra¬ 
tions, and his presidential address was much appreciated 
for its depth of thought and remarkable understanding 
of the trend of Indian spirituality. In December, last 
year, lie presided over the All-Faiths Congress, held 
in London and expi essed his aiutiety for the solution 
of the Indian communal problem. He also contributed 
to various journals in England and America on India’s 
spirituality and Culture. 


He was engaged in exploration works on behalf of 
Government in various countries in Central Asia, was 
in Manchuria in 1886, trekked from Peking to India 
via Chinese Turkestan in 1887, was on the Pamirs in 
1889-91. and became political officer of Hunza in 1892. 
He was Political Agent in Chitral in 1893-94 and acted 
as the Special Correspondent of the London Times in 
the Chitral Expedition of 1895. 

In 1896-97, he was in Transvaal and Rhodesia and 
became Political Agent of Haraoti and Tonk in 1898. 
He was Resident in Indore in 1902-3 and British Com¬ 
missioner to Tibet in 1902-4. He was finally Resident 
in Kashmir in 1906-9. He was also engaged in various 
activities in Britain, becoming the Rede Lecturer in 
Cambridge and President of the Royal Geographical 
Society. 

London, Aug. 10. 

Extracts from the scriptures of the world were read 
at a memorial service for Sir Francis Younghusband, 
Explorer, at St. Martins in the Fields today. Readings 
were made by a Hindu, a Jew, a Buddhist and a Muslim 
and a short address in English was given by Viscount 
Samuel. 

Sir Francis was Chairman of the World Congress 
of Faiths and all pCat religions of the world wore re¬ 
presented among the large number of mourners. 

Readings from scriptures were given by Sir Atul 
Chatterjcc (Hinduj. Rabbi Dr. Salzberger (Jewish), 
Bhikkhu Thitilla (Buddhist) and Sir Hasan Suhrawardy 
(Muslim). 

The Secretary of State for India was represented by 
Sir Gordon Neale.— Reuter. 

J met Sir Francis Younghusband only once 
and that at the Calcutta Town Hall meeting 
in connection with the Ramakrishna Centenary 
presided over by Srimati Sarojini Naidu. I sat 
next to him on the platform. When I had 
finished reading my brief paper on “ As Many 
Opinions So Many Paths ” and taken my seat, 
he signified his agreement with my views of 
his own accord. 

“ Situation Completely In Hand ” 

London, Aug. 12. 

The following statement was issued by the India 
Office to-night (Wednesday) : 

“ Official quarters in London report, that the authori¬ 
ties in India have the situation completely in hand 
and it, is emphasised that any picture of widespread dis¬ 
order in that country is utterly distorted. 

There is no indication of any widespread mass 
movement. The countryside is unaffected and here 
is virtually no interference whatever with the War 
effort. 

In Calcutta, for instance, which with its neighbour¬ 
hood is responsible for by far the greater part of 
India's War industrial acitivity, there are no repercus¬ 
sions to the arrests of Indian National Congress Party 
leaders.”— Reuter. 

In the absence of adequate and reliable 
news, we cannot say whether on the date (12th 
August, 1942) of the statement the situation 
was really completely in hand and has continued 
to be so uptodate, or whether the India Office 
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did not receive correct information from here. 
But this we can assert, on the strength of such 
news as were allowed to be published in the 
Nationalist papers up to August 20 last, that 
there was “widespread disorder” in India on 
and about that date, that the countryside was 
affected, and that there was a widespread mass 
movement. As regards Calcutta, there certainly 
were repercussions there to the arrests of Indian 
National Congress Party leaders. 

What the present situation is, we do not 
know. 

American Armed Forces Asked Not To 
Take Part In Internal Troubles in 
India 

Washington, Aug. 13. 

The Slate Department said to-night that toe 
American armed forces in India are there solely to 
prosecute the war against the Axis and have been warned 
to avoid taking any part in internal troubles. 

The presence of American forces in India is pri¬ 
marily to aid China, the Department said. In the event 
of disturbances where they are stationed, »lhey are 
authorised lo resort to defensive measures only, should 
their own personal safety or that of other American 
citizens be endangered. • 

The Department added that the policy of the United 
States (Joverninent in this emergency had already been 
made part of the orders issued to the American forces 
which had been in India for some time. 

“ The American forces are not to indulge in the 
slightest degree in activities of any other nature unless 
India should be attacked bv the Axis powers in which 
event the American troops would aid in defending 
India,” it added.— Reuter. 

Ordinance Investing Military Officers 
Wiih Povier Even to Cause Death 

According to the provisions of a new 
ordinance, any military officer, in His Majesty’s 
forces and in the forces of any Allied power 
stationed in India, not below the rank of captain, 
can use such force as may be necessary even 
to the extent of causing death, against those 
who fail to halt when challenged by a sentry or 
who attempt to do such acts as would endanger 
or damage any property which it is the duty of 
such officer to protect. 4 

If American armed forces, according to the 
orders of their government, are not to take any 
part in India’s internal troubles, why have their 
officers, along with the officers of other Allied 
powers’ troops, been invested with such drastic 
powers by this ordinance ? 

The provisions of the new ordinance 
investing military officers of certain ranks with 
1 he drastic powers mentioned above should cause 
serious concern even to those who think that 


the Government have had no alternative but 
to take stern measures to curb and put an end 
to hooliganism. As the authorities themselves 
had said, before the date of the ordinance, that 
the situation was well in hand, there was no 
justification for investing officers with such 
powers, unless in the meantime the situation 
had deteriorated very seriously. In the absence 
of adequate news, we cannot judge for ourselves 
whether it has improved, remained stationary, 
or deteriorated. 

There have been various kinds of hooligan¬ 
ism; but so far as we have read and remember 
the news allowed to be published, in no case has 
it been alleged that any member of any mob 
fired on the police or the military. Even if such 
occurrences Imd taken place, the authorities al¬ 
ready possessed sufficiently drastic powers to 
deal with them. 

According to the new ordinance, the military 
officer who will exercise the powers given to 
him by it is to be the sole judge of the measure 
of the force to be used. Wc do not know whether 
the Government have taken any precautions to 
see that these powers will not be wrongly used 
or abused. Such precautions are necessary, as 
the ordinance affects not, only hooligans but 
all members of the public also. 

No doubt, Government have the right to 
put down disturbances by every legitimate 
means, but they have no moral right to adopt 
measures which are unnecessary and may be 
oppressive. 

“ The Poet's Prayer ” 

The Social Welfare of Bombay writes in its 
issue of the 20th August last: 

India has been too distracted by the political dis¬ 
pute that has risen over the question of her National 
Freedom that she was not able to pay her homage to 
the memory of Rabindranath on the occasion of the 
first anniversary of his death. On the seventh of this 
month, the All-India Congress Committee met and the 
nation’s entire attention was absorbed in the life and 
death struggle that lay ahead of her. But no formal 
tributes were needed to show that India had imbibed 
the message of the Poet. 

That huge meeting of the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee itself was a tribute to the spirit of Fearlessness 
and Freedom which Kavi Ravindra inculcated in his 
songs of matchless beauty. At that gathering indeed 
the mind was without fear and the head was held high. 
There indeed was the demand that the world should not 
be broken up into fragments by narrow walls of racial¬ 
ism or colour. There was an appeal to the world that 
the clear stream of reason should not lose its way into 
the dreary desert sand of dead custn as and systems. 
The Poet’s prayer that India should awake in that 
“ Haven of Freedom ” was repeated, perhaps in more 
prosaic terms but with firm resolutkw and grim deter- 
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mination. Words came out from the depth of truth 
and India’s tireless striving stretched its arms towards 
perfection. 

It is unquestionable that, but for the politi¬ 
cal situation, many more towns and villages 
would have paid their homage to the Poet than 
those which actually did so. But it is neverthe¬ 
less remarkable that, in spite of political 
pre-occupations and disturbing war news, 
Calcutta, Lahore and many other places observed 
the 7th of August with all due solemnity. 

Rabindranath Tagore on Going to Prison 

In the course of a letter written thirty-five 
years ago to his son Rathindranath Tagore, who 
was then undergoing training in an American 
University, Rabindranath Tagore wrote : 

“ When the subscription to The Statesman 
expires, I will not send it any more. From now 
onwards I will go on sending Bande Mataram. 
It has become a very good paper. But if 
Aurobindo be sent to jail, I do not know what 
will be the condition of that paper. Perhaps 
he will not be spared incarceration. In our 
country serving a term of imprisonment is 
coming to be an indication of manhood. Our 
cowardice will not be removed unless the fear 
of going to jail is done away with. As batches 
of persons continue to go to jail, people will 
grow habituated to it—it will cease to be thought 
'of as any thing out of the way. Just as we 
have malaria in our midst—suffering now and 
then, recovering now and then, sometimes dying 
too—similarly serving terms of imprisonment 
will be counted among our gentle folk as some¬ 
thing like an unavoidable affliction and malady.” 
(Translated from the Bengali letter in Chithi- 
patra, part 2, pp. 5-6.) 

Mahatmaji’s Letter to the Viceroy 

From “ The Statesman’s ” Special Representative 

New Delhi, Aug. 22. 

It, is stated here in well informed quarters that 
Mr. Gandhi has addressed a letter to the Viceroy ex¬ 
plaining the Congress viewpoint. The Viceroy’s reply 
may be sent soon. 

Political quarters doubt whether this correspondence 
will lead to fruitful results. The question, however, 
remains as to whether some constructive approach can 
be made to ease the political situation now that mob 
violence has been brought under control. 

Developments in the next week may be watched 
with interest. 

New Cabinet For Assam 

Shillong, Aug. 24. 

Sir Mohammad Saadullah and his colleagues are 
taking the oath to-morrow as Ministers of the Assam 


Government according to a provisional programme 
drawn up today. 

The Cabinet will consist of the following ten 
members ; 

Sir Muhammad Saadullah (Premier), Mr. Naba 
Kumar Dutta, Maulvi Munawar Ali, Mr. Hirendra 
Chandra Chakravarty, Khan Sahib Mudabbir Hussain 
Chaudhury, Dr. Mahendra Nath Saikia, Mr. Abdul 
Matin Chaudhury, Khan Bahadur Sayidur Rahman, Mr, 
Rupnath Brahma and Miss Mavis Dunn. 

New portfolios of Civil Defence, Publicity, Price 
Control, Grow More Food and Transport are going to 
be created.— A. P. 

The Government have now got their heart’s 
desire. Sjt. Rohinikumar Ohaudhuri had ere 
this signified his ability and readiness to form 
a'ministry. But he was not allowed to do so, 
presumably because he is a Nationalist. 

“ Wrong Use ” and Shortage of Quinine 

In connexion with the new order on the above 
subject, dated London, August 12, referred to lately, 
it is doubtful if/.iiere would be any shortage if doctors 
(1) did not prescribe unnecessarily large doses, and ((2) 
did not waste quinine by administering intra-muscular 
injections 

For 30 years I have never prescribed a larger dose 
of quinine than five grains for an adult; and I have 
npver been disappointed with the therapeutic results. 
Doses larger than five grains are not, only unnecessary 
but may injure the patient. I have met with quinine 
deafness among doctors themselves. 

Inlra-musenlar injections of quinine are not only 
useless waste but cause serious physical injury by des¬ 
troying ail muscular tissue which comes in contact with 
the quinine solution. The quinine thus injected is 
chemically altered and of no therapeutic value.—Yours, 
etc., 

A. C. Macoh/uhust, 
(Lt.-Col, I.MJ3, Rtd.). 

Calcutta, August 18. 


Professor Nibaran Chandra Ray 

“ Mr. Nibaran Chandra Roy, Emeritus Professor of 
Physics, Scottish Church College, died suddenly at his 
residence in Calcutta. From July, 1917, till his retire¬ 
ment at the end of June, 1940, he rendered valuable 
service as Head of the Physics Department of the 
College. Previously, he had served in Bishop’s College 
from July, 1897, until Bishop’s College ceased as an arts 
and science college in 1915. He then served for a year 
at the Belgatchia Medical College. He was a Fellow 
of Calcutta University and a member of the'Syndicate 
of the University. 

“ Professor Roy was a prominent member of the 
National Liberal Federation and was several times one 
of its General Secretaries, besides being the Secretary 
of the Indian Association, Calcutta, for nearly 20 years.” 

Professor Ray was a lifelong bachelor. He 
was a member of the Brahmo community. He 
belonged to an early generation of students of 
the City College of Calcutta in the last century 
when the editor of The Modern Review was 
one of the professors of that college. 
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India’s “ Martial ” Races Also Want 
Swaraj 

The executive committee of the Union of 
the Martial Races of India, at a meeting held 
at New Delhi on the 26th July last, passed a 
resolution demanding the total independence of 
India and immediate transfer of power to 
Indians ! So' it is not only the Congress, not 
merely the so-called Babu class, who want 
independence immediately, but even the 
“ martial ” races do so ! 

The London “ Times ” Not For Unmixed 
Repression 

When the Congress leaders were arrested, 
the London Times immediately lent its support 
to the measure. But hardly had three days 
passed when we in India got a long Reuter’s 

message which began thus : *« 

London, Aug. 12. 

Repression unaccompanied by any constructive 
policy is likely to prove as vain and ineffective in war 
as in peace, and far more dangerous, says The Timet 
in a leader today (Wednesday) on India. “The capital 
of goodwill which the Oripps Proposals created ipr 
Great Britain in India and in other countries will be 
retained and increased only if the necessity is recognised 
of giving a positive and constructive lead,” the paper 
continues. 

Where “ the capital of goodwill ” “ created 
in India ” “ by the Cripps proposals ” remains 
in safe deposit in India we do not know. But 
that is only by the by. 

The Times adds : 

“ Even the present crisis may open the door to a 
I fresh opportunity. Much of Indian opinion remains 
| fluid and hopeful.” “ But the political situation will 
not remain static; and the present Indian support for 
| Government policy is combined in many quarters with 
a demand for more active Indian participation in the 
conduct of affairs. This is a reasonable, constructive 
| and welcome demand." , 

Mr. Jinnatis History 

Mr. Jinnah’s history of the beginnings of 
British rule in India is like that of many other 
Mussalmans. A recent statement of Mr. 
Jinnah’s in whieh he observed that? he was pre- 
i pared to form a government if the reins of 
administration were handed over to him, also 
contained the observation that “the British 
will be making full amends to Muslims by 
restoring the government of India to Muslims 
from whom they had taken it.” The statement 
that the British took the government of India 
from the Muslims , is rather amusing, though it 
may tickle the fancy of the latter. Every 
school boy knows, as Macaulay would have 


said, that, though down to the days of the 
Sepoy War the Mughal Emperors continued to 
hold their toy courts in Delhi, they had long 
ceased to have any territory, power had long 
since left their hands, and the British had to 
fight not the Mughals but mostly the Maratbas 
and the Sikhs for the sovereignty of India. 
That is not the opinion of Hindu historians or 
of them alone. Lord Roberts says in his Forty- 
One Years in India : 

“ Mohamed.ms looked back to the days of their 
Empire in India but failed to remember how completely 
until we broke the Mahratta power, the Hindus had 
got. the upper hand.” 

Sir Alexander Rogers on War Production 
In Australia And India 

Sir Alexander Rogers, head of the Ministry 
of Supply Far Eastern Mission, who was in 
India sometime ago, says in the course of a 
statement : 

Australians had an intense national consciousness 
that they were working and fighting for their own 
couutry. In India, on the other hand, the British offi¬ 
cial, an employee, tended to have regard first for his 
pay, and then for his pension on which ho would retire 
from the country. There was not in the direction f 
India’s industry, the intense national feeling there was 
in Australia. 

The obvious lesson to be drawn from this 
passage is that India should be made free so that 
there may be “ intense national feeling ” at the 
back of the war efforts being made in India. 

GandhijTs Message to China 

Bombay, Aug. 7. 

In a message to the Chinese people Mahatma 
Gandhi says : “ Let China know that this struggle is 
as much for her defence as it is for India’s liberation, 
for, in that liberation is involved her ability to give 
effective assistance whether to China or to Russia or 
even to Great Britain or America.”—A. P. I. 

Criticism of Indian Literatures By 
Foreigners 

The Indian P. E. N. for August writes : 

Shri Buddhadeva Bose, writing under the significant 
title “ Where Angels Fear to Tread,” in Current Thought 
for May, 1942, protests against criticism of Indian 
literatures, particularly Bengali, by foreigners. Such 
criticism, however well-informed or well-meaning, is 
only too likely to be either banal or erroneous, on 
account of the general lack of acquaintance of the 
critic with the language and the life of the people. 
Shri Buddhadeva Bose takes stock of some recent books 
on Tagore by certain Westerners and exposes not only 
the inaccuracies and misstatements which abound but 
also the latent love of condescension and patronage 
which these criticisms betray. Sip William Rothen- 
stein’s Since Fifty, the last volume of his memoirs, 
specifically discussing the Golden Book of Tagore in 
which his countrymen paid spontaneous tributes to his 
genius, contains many passages unpalatable to Indians, 
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Rabindranath, Tagore: Hie Personality and Work by 
Prof. V. Lesny is a well-meaning' but inadequately in¬ 
formed book. E. M. Forster's criticism of Dr. Tagore’s 
(Share Bairc is only too well-known. No criticism of 
a book can be competent unless it is preceded by a 
thorough grasp of the genius of the language in which 
it is written, and a knowledge of the life which it seeks 
to portray, so that the critic does not miss the poetry 
•of its language or the social implications of its theme. 
Translations cannot lead us far and unless we are in a 
position to know what the book means in the original, 
to those for whom it is intended, the critic lias to guard 
against doing a disservice though he intends none. 

We have not seen Sir William Rothenstcin’s 
Since Fifty. So we are unable to say whether 
the “ passages unpalatable to Indians ” contain 
undiluted truth, or half-truths, or falsehoods. 

Roosevelt’s Message to United Nations on 
Anniversary of Atlantic Charter 

Washington, Aug. 14. 

President Roosevelt has sent a message to Mr. 
Churchill and the heads of the United Nations on the 
first anniversary of the signing of the Atlantic Charter, 
in which he said : 

“A year today the nations resisting the common 
barbaric foe were units or small groups fighting for their 
existence. Now these nations and groups in all con¬ 
tinents of the earth have united. 

“ If the forces of conquest are not successfully 
resisted and defeated, there will be no freedom and 
no independence and no opportunity for freedom for 
any nation. It is, therefore, to the single and supreme 
objective of defeating the Axis forces of aggression 
that the United Nations have pledged all their resources 
and efforts. 

“When victory comes wo shall stand shoulder to 
shoulder in seeking to nourish the great ideals for which 
we fight.”— Reuter. 

Mr. Churchill’s reply to this message has 
not been published. Has he said in it that as 
India is not a nation, that India is not one of 
the “ nations fighting the common barbaric foe,” 
and that, therefore, she cannot expect to derive 
any advantage from the Atlantic Charter when 
victory has been won ? 

China and a Pacific Charter 

Chungking, Aug. 11. 

A suggestion that a Pacific Charter giving assurances 
about the future of India, China, Burma and Korea 
might, prove helpful, was made by the Director of the 
Chinese Political Department, Mr. Tsiang Fu, speaking 
of the attitude of the Chinese Government to the 
Indian situation. 

Mr. Esiang said, “The Chinese Government is a 
friend and ally of Britain, while the Chinese people 
have the warmest friendship for the Indian people. 
Even at this late hout I hope some method will be 
found to improve the situation in India. If there is 
anything China can do, she will be glad to do it.” 

Mr. Tsiang added that any premature suggestion 
now might not be helpful. He was concerned lest 
trouble might affect supplies ior China. 


Mr. Tsiang will head the Chinese Education Mis¬ 
sion to India. The Government of India has informed 
the Chinese Government that the end of August or 
early September will be the best time for the Mission’s 
departure.—Reuter. 

Castration as a Punishment for Rape 

A few years back it was suggested in the 
pages of The Modern Review that vasochotomy 
is the remedy for preventing rather too frequent 
abductions &e., in Bengal. The opinion of late 
Mr. Justice Syed Ameer Ali was quoted in 
favour of capital punishment for gang rape. We 
have it on the authority of Abdur Rahman 
Si’ddiqui, ex-Mayor of Calcutta, that Alauddin 
Khilji, Sultan of Delhi, prescribed castration 
as a punishment for adultery. Writing in 
Current Thought (July-Sept., 1942) he says : 

“History describes him [Alauddin] as the greatest 
enemy of those who committed adultery. He had 
ordered such criwfinals to bo castrated. When the Qazi 
of Bayana, criticised the order as not in conformity with 
the law of the Shariat, the Sultan is said, as reported 
by Zia-i-^arani, to have told the Qazi, “ I too am a 
Muslim and the son of Muslim like you but as neither 
admonition, chastisement, physical punishment or im¬ 
prisonment would make people desist from committing 
this offence, I have ordered them to be castrated. My 
motive, however, is nothing but correction. I, there¬ 
fore, hope that God Almighty will forgive me if it is 
against His Law.” 

It will thus appear that the Muhammadan 
Sultans of Delhi did not hesitate to prescribe 
castration as a punishment for adultery, even if 
it was not sanctioned by the Quranic Law. 
The Quran does not prohibit castration; so / in 
cases of necessity the earthly ruler may prescribe 
it as a mode of punishment. We would ask the 
Bengal Government to appoint a small com¬ 
mittee to consider the suitability of this form of 
punishment for abduction, adultery and other 
similar crimes against women. J. M. Datta 

Calcutta Commercial Bank Ltd. 

The Calcutta Commercial Bank Limited, 
with its many branches, is deservedly prospering. 
Not to speak of other items in its recent balance 
sheet, the amounts of deposits in the following 
recent years, taken from it, show remarkable 
progress : 

30-6-38 31-12-38 31-12-40 31-12-41 * 

89,166-15-6 9,78,782-8-9 26,35,607-11-0 38,05,263-1-6* 

These cash deposits, supplemented by the 
share capital of the Company, brought Hie 
working capital of the Company to Rs. 
45,83,810-15-1 on 31. 12. 1941, a position which 
not many companies could claim in the seventh 
year of their working. 
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WHY INDIA HELPED BRITAIN IN THE LAST WORLD-WAR 

By H. C.- MOOKERJEE, m.a., ph.D., m.l.a. 

Non-Indian Sepoys 


Why Indians Enlisted and Fought for Britain 

It has been stated that, before the war of 1914- 
1918, the strength of the Indian section of the 
Indian Army, combatant and non-combatant, 
was approximately 230,000 and that before the 
Armistice was signed in November, 1918, it rose 
to 1,161,489, that is to say, in the course of four 
years or so, it increased five-fold. 

It is true that when the last war was being 
fought, British officials tried tt) persuade India 
that the war was her war and that her sons 
should cheerfully undergo all kinds jof sacrifice 
in order to defend their hearth and home. In 
spite of statements such as these, it is not correct 
to explain the remarkable increase in the strength 
of the Indian Army just referred to as being due * 
to the feeling among India’s masses that it was 
their duty to lay down their lives in defence of 
their motherland. It is admitted now that pro¬ 
nouncements of this type were more or less 
propaganda- This is proved by what Mr. L. S. 
Amery, Secretary of State for India, said in a 
speech he made to the officers of the Indian Army 
at a' luncheon given to them on the 16th Decem¬ 
ber, 1941, by the Overseas League. He is 
reported to have observed, 

“Their (Indian troops’) participation in that war 
(of 1914-1918) was justified by India’s general interest 
in the strength and security of the British Empire rather 
than by the need for warding off any direct menace to 
India herself.” 

If this is so, the question which naturally 
enough suggests itself after one has scrutinised 
these figures is how is it that an alien Govern¬ 
ment^ ruling India from a distance of seven 
thousand miles, through its British agents who 
ordinarily have little direct contact with the 
masses, succeeded in persuading such large 
numbers of Indians to die for it in so many 
different fronts ? It was probably the first time 
in the history of the human race that nearly a 
million and a quarter could be enlisted to fight 
in a war which was not of their bringing about 
and could not, in any sense, be regarded as of 
much, if any, concern of theirs. 

29-4 


From official figures, it appears that about 
a quarter of the total number of soldiers who 
were in the Indian Army in the last war were 
members of the trans-frontier tribes and 
Gurkhas. 

Though in the course of his travels in India, 
the present writer has met some of these tribes¬ 
men and tried to find out their point of view, 
he does not claim any intimate knowledge about 
them. Some among those met were ordinary 
sepoys, others Viceroy's Commissioned officers. 
None of these seemed to possess either the 
necessary education or the training which would 
enable them to earn their living in any other 
line of work. And so, it appeared to the present 
writer that, almost instinctively, they had turned 
to the army as the one profession open to them 
where they could best utilise their natural apti¬ 
tude for warfare developed through the 
environments in which they are placed and 
stimulated further by - the traditions inherited 
from a long line of predatory ancestors. 

The question of loyalty to'an impersonal, 
invisible Government, so far as the present 
writer has been able to infer from the compara¬ 
tively few contacts he has been able to establish 
with such people, does not seem to appear in the 
picture at all. But it is quite correct to say 
that there is admiration and even affection for 
individual officers, which of course would play 
its part, though not necessarily a very large part, 
in stimulating recruitment. 

It is impossible for a civilian to make any 
guess as to the number of such officers in every 
regiment which included members of the trans¬ 
frontier tribes or the actual number of recruits 
drawn to the colours from these people through 
the personal influence of these officers. But 
there cannot be much doubt that one is on safe 
ground when he assumes that pecuniary induce- 
merfts were very largely, though not exclusively, 
responsible for increased recruitment and that 
they made a powerful appeal mainly on account 
of the chronifl poverty of these people. 

That it is not totally incorrect to say that 
loyalty to the British Government was not the 
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deciding factor in encouraging large-scale 
recruitment is proved when we consider the 
capriciousness of the attitude of these tribesmen 
towards it for, at one moment, they co-operate 
with it and the next they go against it. There 
is also the question of desertion, but it is a 
matter on which the present ‘writer prefers to 
remain silent. 

So far as the trans-frontier tribes are con¬ 
cerned, we know that they are very ignorant 
and that they are often driven by want to 
plundering expeditions into the more fertile and 
prosperous parts of the plains inhabited by 
British Indians and the kidnapping of wealthy 
British Indian subjects. It is not contended 
that they are not turbulent by nature. What is 
maintained is that they would not be such 
troublesome neighbours but for the perpetual 
want from which they suffer, and which is due 
to the far from sufficient crops they are able to 
raise from the barren tracts inhabited by them. 

Government, which has always to keep 
these people in check, is occasionally compelled 
to not only send punitive forces into their 
country, to impose fines on them in the shape of 
money and arms, but even to have recourse to 
bombing from the air in order to impress on 
them the foolishness of their ways and its ability 
to mete out swift and sure punishment. It has 
also provided some among them with subsidies 
and utilised their services as irregulars, one of 
the reasons for this policy being the desire to 
do something to remove their want. If the 
official opinion that their case is similar to that 
of the Highlanders of Scotland, who, for centuries, 
conducted forays into the Lowlands, is correct, 
it is obvious that the most powerful incentive 
to recruitment in such areas was poverty and 
want. 

Coming to the Gurkhas recruited from 
Nepal, one cannot but admit that primarily 
they owe their loyalty to their own ruler. Jt is 
said that in the last war, Nepal contributed 
about 70,000 men, which is a large number for 
this far from densely populated Indian State. 

It does not seem proper for a subject of 
British India to criticise the doings of an inde¬ 
pendent Indian State regarded as a firm and 
loyal ally of Britain. But one cannot utterly 
shut one’s ears to the stories of the recruitment 
of Gurkhas under pressure and of their large- 
scale emigration into British Indian areas, such 
as the neighbourhood of Darjeeling, Kalimpong 
and Shillong, adjacent to Nepal. 

The present writer prefers to leave the 
matter here but there cannot be much doubt that 


what we understand by loyalty to the British 
Government was not ordinarily operative in the 
case of Gurkha recruitment, though it is admitted 
that, once recruited into the regiment, loyalty to 
individual officers was and is the rule. 

Omitting these non-Indian recruits, we have 
still to say something about the reasons which 
impelled the majority of Indians who numbered 
something like a million to join the army in some 
capacity or other, specially as the recruitment, 
according to the official spokesmen of the British 
administration, had always been on a voluntary 
basis. 

Martial Races and Recruitment 

The distinction drawn by the military 
authorities between the martial and the non- 
martial races of India has been responsible for 
the idea, generally, held in the West, that, apart 
from loyalty, it was the love of fighting for its 
own sake and the love of military renown which 
explain tli^ enthusiastic response made by the 
former to the recruitment- campaign. While it 
is not denied that the desire for martial glory 
and' the itch for adventure may have been 
operative in the case of members belonging to 
certain social and religious groups, it is main¬ 
tained that, even when they were concerned, 
these alone were not so powerful as other factors. 

In this connection, the reader should remind 
himself that sentiments, such as these, are ordi¬ 
narily to be expected only among those who are 
sufficiently well-off in the economic sense to feel 
that they and their dependents can always 
command an amount of food and clothir% ade¬ 
quate enough to meet their normal requirements. 

That the economic factor was generally 
responsible for heavy recruitment is abundantly 
evident from the fact that some at any rate 
among the so-called martial races of the Punjab 
and the North-West Frontier suffer permanently 
from such insufficiency of food that, in the 
language of Rev. G. H. Macfarlane, who spent 
the major part of his active life in the rural 
parts of these .areas, the people there “ count 
themselves lucky if they get only one square 
meal every two days.” 

There is also the fact that as the Indian 
Army went on expanding under the stimulus of 
war, the man-power of the martial races gra¬ 
dually showed signs of exhaustion and members 
of non-martial races had to be recruited. It 
therefore, follows that, in the case of the non- 
martial people, love of fighting for its own sake 
or the desire to win military honour could not 
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have been operative in calling men in very large 
numbers to the colours. 

Improvements in Pay and Prospects 

That pecuniary inducements played and 
have always played a large and important part 
in encouraging recruitment, specially on a large 
scale, and that this fact has always been recog¬ 
nised by ‘ military experts is proved by the 
following extract from the findings of the 
Nicholson Army Committee published on the 
eve of the War of 1914-18. 

- We have evidence, too, that in the event of a 
serious war, recruitment would fall off unless the con¬ 
ditions of field-service in the theatre of operation were 
such as to attract the Indian ranks.” 

Government was aware from the very outset 
of the war when it sent out nearly 80,000 British 
officers and men and some 230,000 Indian ranks, 
combatants and non-coinbataats, overseas that 
the war would be a prolonged one and that it 
was practically certain that India would have 
to despatch still larger numbers of Soldiers out¬ 
side her borders to defend the Empire of which 
she was a member, although a subordinate one. 
It also knew that it would have to offer highca 
emoluments to attract large numbers into the 
army but it would go on increasing its offers 
from time to time as the need for recruits grew 
more and more acute. 

Recruitment of soldiers on the old pay and 
prospects went, on up to the end of December, 
1916, that is to say, for two and one-third years, 
of the war, when Government, in order to attract, 
still jarger numbers, was compelled to offer 
higher inducements with effect from the 1st 
January, 1917. The pay of Indian commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers was substantially 
increased. The Jamadar’s pay was increased 
by nearly 20 and the Havildar’s pay by 10 per 
cent. Free rations instead of the inadequate 
messing allowance permitted under the existing 
rules were granted to all Indian ranks. 

Six months later, that is from June, 1917, 
a bonus of Rs. 50 was given to every combatant 
recruit and a war bonus twice* a year to every 
trained soldier. Still later, after the King- 
Emperor’s call to India in April, 1918, further 
concessions were granted to recruits and to all 
ranks serving outside India. 

Reference has been made to these measures 
merely to prove that the steps taken were such 
as to stimulate recruitment of the rank and file 
and that the Indian officers, commissioned and 
non-commissioned, were also offered additional 
pecuniary inducements not only in order that 


they might do their work with more than ordinary 
enthusiasm, but also in the expectation that they 
would show their gratitude for these new favours 
by inducing their people to join the army. 

However well-trained and “ martial ” in 
disposition, the Indian soldier has a natural 
preference to stay in his own country and, if 
possible, to fight and die there. It is correct to 
hold that, up to 1914, he had been accustomed 
to think of himself as one who would ordinarily 
be called upon to quell internal disturbances, to 
overrawc an unarmed, subject race and, occa¬ 
sionally, to take part, in frontier expeditions 
wiierc he would have to fight opponents very 
much less efficiently equipped and armed than 
himself. But in the war then going on, lie would 
probably have to encounter highly trained 
armies of Europeans equipped most efficiently 
with arms and munitions the quality of which 
had been improved in the light of the very latest 
scientific knowledge. The Indian sepoy was 
aware that in such a contingency, the casualties 
would be more numerous and more severe than 
even in the bloodiest, of frontier engagements. 
This would mean families unprovided for—a 
prospect which would be far from welcome to 
him. 

It. was more than likely that considerations 
such as these would have the effect of slowing 
down the rate of recruitment. It was probably 
the recognition of this disturbing factor which 
induced Government early in January, 1917, to 
announce that the ordinary pensions accorded to 
retiring officers and the rank and file of the Indian 
Army would, in official language, be “ consider¬ 
ably raised.” Arrangements were also made for 
liberalising the conditions under which family 
pensions were granted to relations of deceased 
soldiers. 

It has not been thought worth-while to dis¬ 
tract the attention of the reader by giving 
detailed information about the very tempting 
pecuniary inducements held out to soldiers and 
would-be soldiers. Those interested in the 
nature of these inducements and desirous of 
finding out how, with the progress of the war, 
they were made more and more attractive will 
find a short account of them on pages 164 and 
165 of the Indian Year Book for 1919. 

Sir Michael O’Dwyer has told us in his 
memoirs (India As I Knew It, p. 223) how 

“agriculturally poor districts such as 'Jholum and 
Rawalpindi were each receiving r rom £15,000 to £20,000 
monthly in remittances, and this undoubtedly en¬ 
couraged those at home to continue sending their young 
men to the Army, and enabled them to bear the burden 
of bad seasons and high prices.” 
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This is the best possible proof .that it was 
the sting of poverty which was largely respon¬ 
sible for driving even the so-called martial 
Mussalman, Sikh and Jat of the Punjab into the 
army. 

The correctness of this opinion is supported 
by what we find in a publication issued by the 
Punjab Government in 1922 entitled “ The 
Punjab and the War ” written by Mr. 
M. S. Leigh, a Punjab I. C. S. This book gives 
an impressive account of the services rendered 
by this province during the last war. On page 
477 of this publication, the official spokesman 
of the Punjab Government admits that, faking 
into account the number of males of military 
age, the response in the matter of recruitment 
was always discouraging from areas under canal 
irrigation where the economic condition of the 
inhabitants is and was more prosjHirous than in 
other parts of the province. 

Similarly, Sir Michael O’Dwyer on page 
227 of his India 4s I Knew It has said : 

“Their very prosperity and the needs of a highly- 
developed agriculture were among the causes that kept 
back the Sikhs and Mahomcdans of Lahore, Lyallpur 
and Gujranwaia.” 

In another place in his memoirs, Sir Michael 
has stated that the Mahomedans of Multan 
Division comprising the districts of Montgomery, 
Jhang, Multan, Muzzaffargarh and Dera Ghazi 
Khan and the Jats of Karnal and Ambala were 
also equally backward in enlisting and for 
identical reasons. 

If the conclusion that economic prosperity 
acted as a deterrent in the matter of enlistment 
is correct, it lends additional strength to the 
inference we have already drawn, viz., that 
poverty was very largely responsible for taking 
men from the less prosperous areas into the 
army. 

Other Inducements to Recruitment 

- But inducing men to join the army and 
getting the very best of which they are capable 
are two different things. The something addi¬ 
tional offered by Government took the form of 
extra rewards the most attractive of which, in 
the case of people living in rural India, would, 
of course, be fertile land. 

After informing his readers how the pessi¬ 
mistic anticipations of those who believed that 
the Punjabi Mussalman soldiers would refuse 
to fight against their co-religionists in Mesopota¬ 
mia were falsified, Sir Michael has given various 
reasons for the loyalty of the men recruited from 


his province, of which the fourth only is quoted 
below. 

“ (4) Finally, and this was the most effective of all 
inducements to the Punjab peasant, directly war broke 
out, I put at the disposal of the Commander-in-Chief 
one hundred and eighty thousand acres of valuable 
canal-irrigated land for allotment later to Indian 
officers and men who had served with special distinc¬ 
tion in the field. I also set aside some fifteen thousand 
acres for reward-grants to those who ■ gave most 
effective help in raising recruits.” 

Truly the man who said that “ even loyalty 
if not well-watered with the streams of Pactolus 
is apt to droop ” was wise in his generation and 
that-the British officials were familiar with this 
truth and knew how to utilise it for purposes of 
encouraging recruitment is abundantly evident 
from what has appeared above. 

There were other inducements also of the 
same kind calculated to appeal to the ]>overty 
of the masses, ^et us hear how this was done 
in the Punjab by Sir Michael O’Dwyer, 
probably the best recruiting sergeant the British 
administration had in those days. On page 224 
of his memoirs we are told that 

“'The village communities in each district which 
• had the best record—some had given half their male 
population—were entered on a Roll of Honour and 
received remissions of land revenue exceeding £100,000. 

“Moat of the Punjab districts were being re¬ 
assessed for land-revenue during the War, and in decid¬ 
ing on the amount of the assessment and its term, I 
had no hesitation in giving favourable consideration 
to the war-services of the rural population, especially 
in Gujrat, Shahpur and Amritsar. Two districts of 
the Punjab—Rawalpindi and Jhelum—stood out pre¬ 
eminent in all India, and for these, in addition to 
other rewards, I obtained sanction to the extension of 
their revenue settlements for an extra ten years—a 
concession representing £20,000 to £30,000 annually. 

“By such measures it was brought home to the 
people that Government would reward loyal service 
with honour and material benefits. The results are 
evident in the recruiting figures of 1917 and 1918.” 

It has been justly observed by an English¬ 
man (E. Thompson in his Reconstruction of 
'India, p. 116) that “ the dispensation of public 
revenue as largesse and gesture, in accordance 
with the passing demands of the hour and with 
standards of loyalty to a war waged far away, 
seems mediaeval.” 

The Nature of the Appeal 

Taking all these things together, we find 
that there was the lure of a pension with pros¬ 
pects of a well-paid job at the end of the Indian 
soldier’s service. Disablement was made less 
fearsome by a pension. On the event of death 
in service, the dependents were, more or less, 
provided for. So far as the immediate attrac- 
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fcions were concerned, the pay offered to the 
prospective sepoy when compared with the 
average daily wages was certainly tempting. 
Good clothing obtainable without payment was 
there, also abundance of good food such as had 
very rarely come in the way of the ordinary 
rural folk. The opposition of the family dis¬ 
appeared when it realised that the absence of 
one of its able-bodied members would not imply 
hardship at all. On the contrary, the sepoy, 
unless he was very reckless and extravagant, 
would be able to remit home the greater part of 
his pay and probably the whole of his war bonus. 
Lastly, there was an opportunity of seeing new 
lands and new people with the likelihood of, may 
be, a little looting thrown in. There might also 
be opportunities of a fling or so, a matter of 
some difficulty in any place near one’s home. 
All these would and, as # a fact, did appeal 
irresistibly to the recruit. ® 

Pressure on Non-Martial Races 

With a formidable enemy to fight* Britain 
was compelled to use the Indian Army in various 
fronts. As was to be expected, the supply fti 
men began to run short. The most obvious way 
of meeting the difficulty was to approach those 
classes of men, dubbed martial, who had been 
contributing recruits to the Indian Army for 
lmlf a century and more. 

But the supply of men from these sources 
being limited, it became necessary not only to 
get as many of them as possible but also, horror 
of horrors, to recruit men from hitherto untapped 
and therefore “<ion-martial ” sources. Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer, in spite of his over-effective 
organisation, had to supplement martial by non- 
martial recruits whom he obtained by tapping 
castes and tribes that had, in his language, 
“ hitherto been little recruited, and to draw upon 
areas,-which had few military traditions.” 

How such people were induced to join the 
army is told by the anonymous author of the 
Lost Dominion (p. 263), according to whom, 
“ the net of the military organisation was flung 
very wide, brought up some Very strange 
material. It was discovered that some of the 
castes which had been supposed to be worthless 
were really capable of being turned into valu¬ 
able soldiers, and there pressure, hardly to be 
distinguished from compulsion, was freely 
applied.” The inference one feels justified in 
drawing is that the application of pressure came 
in only when it was found that pecuniary induce¬ 
ments failed to call forth recruits from these 
groups. 


Civil Recruiting Agencies 

As the war dragged its weary length, such 
pecuniary inducements to encourage recruitment 
as had been offered were found insufficient to 
ensure an even and adequate flow of recruits. 
To meet this contingency, the assistance of the 
civil administration and the co-operation of 
Indian non-officials were increasingly sought. 
This method was pursued all through India and 
Sir Michael was not exaggerating when he said : 

“Active help in recruiting was from the outbreak 
of hostilities placed by the Government foremost 
among the duties of the civil officials and rural men 
of influence; new depots were opened and the recruit¬ 
ing organisation steadily expanded;.” 

And again, 

“ Assistance in raising men for the Army was made 
a duty of all executive and village officials and of all 
who were enjoying grants of land or other marks of 
consideration from Government, and one of the main 
qualifications in establishing claims on Government.” 

The work of these officials occupying very 
humble positions in the civil administration and 
of rural men of influence was supervised by other 
officials, generally British, occupying high posi¬ 
tions who, as a study of the newspapers published 
at that time will show, used to hold Durbars 
and public receptions where they met war- 
workers and local prominent men whom they 
encouraged to carry on the campaign for recruit¬ 
ment and money with greater vigour than before. 

The Securing of Non-official Indian 

Cb-OPERATION 

The efforts of zealous Indian officials found 
recognition in the usual way, that is, through 
promotion, the award of honours, etc. So far as 
Indian non-officials were concerned, we have the 
evidence of Sir Michael as to how these were 
rewarded. 

‘‘ The rewards were such as would appeal to the 
Oriental mind, such as Indian titles of honour from 
‘ Raja ’ and * Nawab ’ down to ‘ Rai Sahib ’ and ‘ Khan 
Sahib,’ robes of honour, swords of honour, guns, 
revolvers, complimentary sanads (parchment rolls) 
inscribed with ihe name and services of the recipient, 
cash rewards, grants of Government land, of revenue- 
free land to individuals.” 

It is hardly necessary to tell, at least the 
well-informed Indian, that those non-officials 
whose loyalty to the British administration was 
encouraged in these ways generally belonged to 
the small land-owning classes and those members 
of the middle class intelligentsia who were either 
office-hunters or those others iyho, already well- 
placed in life, had an itch for titles and honours 
doled out by Government. 

In anticipation of the time when intensive 
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recruitment would have to be done by local men 
living in rural areas and some among whom 
would be poor to the extent that titles such as 
“ Raja,” “ Nawab,” “ Rai Sahib,” “ Khan Sahib,” 
robes and swords of honour and such other 
things would not be sufficient incentives to the 
putting forth of their best efforts, Sir Michael 
had, according to a communication addressed 
to the Commander-in-Chief, “ set aside some 
fifteen thousand acres for reward-grants to those 
who gave most effective help in raising recruits.” 

The present writer admits that lie does not 
possess equally convincing evidence that this 
particular procedure adopted in the Punjab was 
also followed in other provinces of India. It 
must, however, be admitted that such a procedure 
or any thing approaching 'it was calculated to 
lead to the adoption of objectionable methods 
of recruitment specially when we remember the 
type of men whose co-operation it was intended 
to secure by this appeal to their acquisitive 
instincts. 

It is fortunate that we have the evidence 
of Sir Michael O’Dwyer himself as to the class 
of people who, in his view, were and have been 
really helpful to the administration in difficult 
times. In the First Despatch of the Government 
of India dated the 5th March, 1919, is incorpo¬ 
rated Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s letter and 
memorandum on the constitutional reforms pro¬ 
posed under the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. 
An extract from his memorandum which appears 
on page 230 of this document reads as follows : 

“ A recent calculation made by the Lieutenant- 
Governor shows that about seven out of every ten non¬ 
officials to whom he grants interviews either know no 
English or are unable to express themselves in that 
language. Yet these are the men lo whom the present 
Lieutenant-Governor (Sir Michael 0'Dwyer) and his 
predecessors have invariably appealed—and rarely in 
vain—for support and co-operation in times of stress 
and difficulty.” 

In the same memorandum, Sir Michael had 
stated that it is not on the politicians but on 
“ the quiet men of local influence ” that Govern¬ 
ment has to depend. These “ quiet men of local 
influence ” who were harnessed to the work 
of recruitment as well as the Indian officials had 
been warned that “ while no legitimate form of 
appeal should be neglected, there was to be 
nothing savouring of coercion or compulsion.” 
Sir Michael has told us that 

“these warnings were necessary to prevent the zeal f 
subordinate Indian officials out-running their discre¬ 
tion and to check the ardour of non-officials who, 
believing that the bringing in of recruits would be a 
means of acquiring merit in official quarters, were not 


likely to be over-scrupulous as to the > methods by 
which the recruits were obtained.” 

The Agency in Actual Operation 

Sir Michael O’Dwyer had served in various 
capacities in our motherland for nearly thirty- 
five long years from 1885 to 1920 and the 
experience he had acquired during the term of 
his service should have told him what results 
were likely to follow from the methods he was 
employing to encourage the recruiting efforts of 
the class of people referred to just now. The 
warnings and admonitions administered by him 
and by other British officials who imitated him 
were there, but they w T ere respected more in the 
breach than in the observance. 

These “ local men of influence ” so quiet in 
his presence belied the character he had given 
them and behaved, in the language of Mr. B. G. 
Ilorniman, t hen Edi4or of the Bombay Chronide, 
like, officers directing “ the old English press- 
gangs in the French war.” Another Englishman, 
Mr. G. «T. Garratt, a retired I.C.S., confirms this 
view when he says : 

, “The methods employed in enlisting men for the 
Army and Labour Corps often savoured of the press- 
gang.” (An Indian Commentary, p. 112). 

From the official report of the Punjab 
Recruiting Board, it appears that the recruit¬ 
ment returns of the Multan District at the end 
of December, 1917, was 1 in 586 and, just one 
year later, it stood at 1 in 93 of the male popula¬ 
tion. These figures read very oddly when we 
remember that on the 1st January, 1915, that is 
to say, six months after the war had started, 
this district had contributed "bnly 39 men to the 
Indian Army out of a total of about a lakh and 
a half males of military age. That compulsion 
on the part of the “ quiet, local men of influence ’’ 
who, in the opinion of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, 
were so helpful to Government during times of 
stress, was responsible for this unexpectedly high 
percentage in the recruitment figures, is evident 
from the following observation made by the 
English Commissioner of Multan : 

“ I am afraid with a few exceptions, the leading 
men in the district have not done their duty. Instead 
of enlisting members of their own families, they tried 
to buy or coerce men of lower stratum; objectionable 
methods of coercion were resorted to by some 
headmen with the result that in some cases public 
tranquillity was disturbed.” 

No one denies that Government had issued 
orders that compulsion should not be used, but 
those who have any knowledge of the psychology 
of seekers of official favours and of ambitious 
subordinate officials are aware how often the 
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desire of either standing well with superior 
officials on the part of local men or of demons¬ 
trating their fitness for promotion on the part of 
underlings in Government service leads them to 
do many things to which no Government, 
desirous of retaining its prestige, can lend its 
countenance. 

This forcible enlistment led to frequent 
desertions—a ' fact admitted, probably in a 
moment of weakness, by Sir Michael, as the 
following extract from one of his speeches shows: 

“ A large proportion of those who joined, deserted 
from their depots or units, and very few indeed faced 
the enemy in the field.” 

It has to be stated here that these methods 
were not confined to the Punjab only but were 
found in other parts of India also. The effects 
of such methods were what one would expect in 
large masses of uneducated men frightened out 
of their lives by tales of Germ a* invincibility 
and German frightfulness. These men showed 
great reluctance in joining the army and, as 
shown by quotations from the accounts of English 
observers in India, pressure almost indistin¬ 
guishable from compulsion was applied, it is 
.said, far and wide. The reaction to it assumed 
the form of outbreaks of disorder. Nor were 
such disturbances confined to the Punjab only— 
convincing proof that if these objectionable 
methods of persuasion had their largest appli¬ 
cation in that province, other parts of India too 
were not immune from them. 

Satisfactory evidence for the views expres¬ 
sed here is supplied by Sir Michael O’Dwyer, 
who on pgge 221 of his India As I Knew It has 
told us that 

’’ Riots aud disturbances arose in throe or four 
out of the twenty-eight districts in the last year of the 
War. There were not more than a dozen serious cases 
in the Punjab, and similar disturbances occurred in 
many other Provinces.” 

From what has appeared above, it is clear 
that so far as the fighting races are concerned 
they, like the rest, were generally driven into 
the army on account of economic necessity and 
enlisted in large numbers for the sake of what 
they considered high pay. Military ardour and 
love of excitement may have played their part 
in encouraging them to join the army, but their 
influence cannot be regarded as so powerful as 
the economic factor. 

As for the rest, combatant and non- 
combatant, they went wherever they were led. 
All these people found that their countrymen 
in whom they had confidence told them that 
they should join the Army or the Labour Corps. 
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Their poverty* made the terms offered very 
tempting. There was the English official over¬ 
seeing everything and he too told them that 
they would better their prospects if they did 
some soldiering. 

Lastly, the prestige of the British Raj had 
never stood higher. Sirkar was invincible. It 
was good to serve it. There was plenty of food, 
food with which he could fill his chronically 
empty stomach, covering for his body which be¬ 
fore this had rarely known adequate clothing, 
a salary regularly paid, a quick and maybe an 
easy war with a medal or so thrown in, a pension 
if he was disabled and a profitable berth after 
the war was over. If he was so unfortunate as 
to die, there was some provision for his 
dependents. These were the veiy material con¬ 
siderations which brought out much of the 
“ loyalty ” of the Indian soldier. 

When and How Loyalty Came in and Its 
Nature • 

If the reasons advanced for the very large 
recruitment to the Indian Army placed before 
the reader are, on the whole, correct, a question 
which may naturally enough may be asked is 
whether it is the opinion of the present writer 
that Indian soldiers had any feelings of loyalty 
towards Government. The answer to this would 
be in the affirmative with some slight 
qualifications. 

We have to take into account certain 
psychological considerations which explain why, 
as a class, the Indian soldiers, irrespective of 
caste, creed and race, fought, suffered and bled 
in defence of the British Empire. 

Once the ordinary people who, it has been 
maintained, were neither hostile nor loyal to the 
British Government, had joined the army, they 
naturally enough came into intimate contact 
with their officers and their comrades and tended 
to establish friendly relations with them. Face 
to face with the enemy and with officers and 
comrades dying by their side, there must have 
arisen not only a sense of personal loss for 
officers whom they had liked and for comrades 
whom they had loved but equally also a burning 
desire to avenge their slaughter. Feelings such 
as these, natural under the cirmustanees, would 
have the effect of creating an esprit-de-corps 
and a solidarity which would ensure the loyalty 
of the rank and file to their commanders. 

This sense of solidarity would be strengthen¬ 
ed when victory smiled on their arms. Every 
individual would feel that he was one of a 
victorious band of men who had achieved success. 
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Similarly defeat, till such time .as morale had 
utterly broken down, would bring them closer 
to one another for a retreat or even a serious 
set-back would offer many an opportunity of 
helping one another and services accepted and 
rendered would have the effect of not only draw¬ 
ing individuals together but of making the 
protective instincts on the one hand and feelings 
of gratitude on the other operate in the establish¬ 
ment of still closer bonds between individuals all 
fired with the twin purposes of defeating the 
enemy and winning the victory. 

All these factors would have the effect of 
welding together men coming from different 
social and religious groups and even those be¬ 
longing to different races into an organic whole 
inspired by a common purpose and a common 
ideal. This desire for the achievement of com¬ 
mon ends, possible only under a common 
leadership and a common organisation, would 
tend to produce feelings very much akin to, 
though not always absolutely identical with, 
what we ordinarily understand by loyalty. 

This type of loyalty, however, cannot be 
regarded as of the same character or quality as 
the loyalty displayed, say, by the soldiers of 
China or those of Soviet Russia to-day. The 
Chinese and the Russians are cheerfully laying 
down their lives in their hundreds of thousands 
for the sake of certain principles. An ally of 
Britain, China is not fighting so that the Union 
Jack might float eternally on Hongkong. Neither 
is Russia doing the same in order to bring back 
the old Tsarist regime which denied her children 
economic security, social justice, political power 
and cultural facilities. It cannot be contended 
for even one moment that, during the last war, 
India felt what China and Russia are feeling 
to-day. 

For nearly five years China, without modern 
equipments for carrying on war, has, in the 


language of its great leader, “traded space for 
time” and though, till lately, figjhting alone 
against Japan armed with the latest types of 
weapons, opposed it with magnificent courage 
and stolid determination only because it is look¬ 
ing forward hopefully to new and more 
prosperous times. 

Similarly, Soviet Russia, which every one 
thought would go the way of the other nations 
assailed by the war machine built up by Hitler, 
is gallantly opposing the German army which 
had so long been regarded as invincible. 
Last year, repeated misfortunes could not cow 
down the Russian or make him fearful of the 
future. He bided his time, husbanded his re¬ 
sources and turning round struck and continued 
to strike such shrewd blows that the German 
army, with all its resources and its splendid 
organisation, was forced to give way before the 
dogged impetuosity of the attack. And all this 
has been possible only because the Russian has 
built up a social, an economic and a political 
order in "which he has such an abiding faith that 
he is glad to lay down his life for its preservation. 

' If the Indian soldier had no such incentive, 
and for the purposes of the present discussion 
there is no need to ascertain as to who was res¬ 
ponsible for its lack, how can any reasonable 
man say . that he was loyal to Government in 
the same sense that the Chinese or the Russian 
is loyal to his Government ? The type of loyal¬ 
ty entertained by the Indian soldier while 
admirable in its own way can never be regarded 
as possessing the same superb quality as the 
loyalty of the Chinese or the Russian It is 
therefore that the present writer has been com¬ 
pelled to qualify the answer he has given to the 
question as to whether the Indian soldier was 
loyal to Government or not. 

(To be concluded ) 





























AN ANALYSIS OF BRITISH POLICY IN INDIA 

■ By SRIYATSA 


In analysing- the causes that led to the failure 
of the Cripps Mission, it is not sufficient to 
confine our examination merely to the proposals 
of the British War Cabinet. In many of their 
aspects, the War Cabinet’s proposals reflected 
the traditional British policy towards the Indian 
demand,—a fact which was made abundantly 
clear by Mr. Churchill in his statement of March 
II, 1942. Explaining why his Government felt 
called upon to make another attempt to solve 
the Indian problem, Mr. Churchill declared that 
tiie War Cabinet had decided k> present for 
Indian acceptance a constitution embodying in 
more precise terms the Declaration of August 
1940. But Mr. Churchill ignored the fact that 
unsatisfactory as the Declaration of August, 
1940 was, its revised edition was even more so 
inasmuch as it envisaged for the first time the 
disruption of the unity of India. Sir Stafford 
< ripps was thus entrusted with the impossible 
I ask of securing Indian assent to proposals which 
conceded nothing new and promised a consti¬ 
tution bristling with defects and inadequacies at 
a future full of risks and uncertainties. And 
when the Mission inevitably failed, British 
statesmen comforted themselves with the com¬ 
placent belief that the complexity of the Indian 
problems admitted of no solution. It, however, 
did not occur to them that by this confession of 
failure they were adding one more tragic chapter 
to the history of British connection with India. 

But are the problems of India of such an 
insoluble nature that they should baffle even the 
reputed British statesmanship ? To know 
whether these problems are inherent in Indian 
conditions or whether they have arisen out of 
British policy, it is necessary to make a brief 
survey of the course of events during the last 
l‘fIf a century. The history of India’s struggle 
■for freedom is a little over fifty years old, al¬ 
though some take it back to the period leading 
in the outbreak of 1857. Though it is difficult 
to determine the exact period when the national 
movement took its origin, there is no doubt that 
it entered upon a new phase with the establish¬ 
ment of the Congress in 1885. When the 
Congress met, the London Times very ap¬ 
propriately declared that the Indian nation 
was meeting together for the first time. The 
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Congress was truly national because it soon 
became the rallying-point of all the national¬ 
ist elements in the country, brought consciousness, 
for the first time, to the Indian people 
that notwithstanding all their seeming diver¬ 
sities, they belonged to one nation, and, 
lastly, by giving an organizational basis to the 
forces of nationalism in the country, it became 
the sole and most powerful national organization 
pledged to fight the nation’s battles till freedom 
was won. How the Congress could at §11 func¬ 
tion in a country which but a century ago was 
plunged into what seemed an irretrievable chaos 
and whether the British rule alone was respon¬ 
sible for making India a nation, are issues that 
cannot be appropriately discussed here. 1 But 

' 1. No fair-minded Indian seeks to deliberately 
underestimate the advantages that have accrued to India 
from British connection,—advantages, which, incidental¬ 
ly, are not one-sided,—but it is imp-oasible to accept the 
claim that Britain made India a nation. The basic 
unity of India was there many centuries before the 
(mining of the British,—a fact which is freely admitted 
by all impartial writers. In the book entitled The 
Government of India by Ramsay MacDonald, it is writ¬ 
ten thus : “India, from the Himalayas to Cape Como¬ 
rin, from the Bay of Bengal to Bombay, is naturally 
the area of a single government. One has only to look 
at the map to see how geography has foreordained an 
Indian Empire. Its vastness does not obscure its one¬ 
ness; its variety, its unity .... Political and religious 
tradition has also welded it into one Indian conscious¬ 
ness. Even those masses, who are not aware of this, 
offer up prayers which proclaim it and go on pilgrim¬ 
ages which assume it. 

This spiritual unity dates from very early times in 
Indian culture. An historical atlas of India shows how 
again and again the natural unity of India influenced 
conquest and showed itself in empires. The realms of 
Chandragupta and his grandson Asoka (305-232 B.C.) 
embraced practically the whole of the peninsula, and 
even after, amidst the swaying and falling of dynasties, 
this unity was the dream of every victor and struggled 
into being and never lost its potency. . . . Then the 
British came, and the inevitability of a united India 
defied their modest proclamations and led them from 
Province to Province until they reached the seas and the 
mountains” (page 29). Till the coming of the British, 
India lacked continuous and coherent political unity 
owing to her vastness and lack of quick means of com¬ 
munication and transport. Dealing with this aspect of 
the question at some length in his book entitled The 
Unity of India, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru writes thus; 
“The British gave political unity to India. This had 
now become possible owing to the development of 
communications and transport. It was a unity of com-* 
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what is relevant to our present purpose is a study 
of the reactions of the British Government to 
the birth and growth of nationalism in India. 

The history of the national movement in 
India was very largely the history of the Con¬ 
gress, and as the inevitable object of the 
movement was the attainment of the country’s 
freedom, the Congress naturally came into 
conflict with the governing classes. It escaped 
suppression,—and suppression at the hands of 
the powerful bureaucracy was easy in those 
times,—because all its activities were strictly 
confined to constitutional methods. Moreover, 
in its early stages, it merely reflected the contem¬ 
porary thought and feeling of the intelligentsia, 
who were perfectly satisfied with a share in the 
governance of the country. Loyalty and 
moderation were the key-note of its proceedings 
and it Look exceptional care not to offend the 
ruling class by any unwitting remark or un¬ 
guarded observation. Studied in the context of 
current Congress politics and the manner in 
which it is pursued today, its early proceedings 
and resolutions make a curious reading. But 
neither its moderation nor its attitude of prayer 
and petition in relation to the Government, bring 
to it immunity from official suspicion. Discern¬ 
ing officials saw that the modest aspirations and 
constitutionalism of the Congress were but a 
prelude to the growth and intensification of the 
national movement, which, they realized, would 
ultimately develop sufficient strength to enforce 
the national demand. 

Consequently, hardly a couple of years after 
the establishment of the Congress, men like Sir 
Auckland Colvin began to busy themselves with 
plans for weakening it. 2 Their method of 
operation was two-fold, namely, first, to carry 
on a ceaseless propaganda belittling the influence 
and importance of the Congress, and, second, to 
increase the number of the dissident elements in 
th country by an ingenious use of the enormous 


mon subjection, but, it gave rise to the unity of com¬ 
mon nationalism. The idea of a united and free India 
gripped the people. It was not a superficial idea im¬ 
posed from above, but the natural outcome of that 
fundamental unity which had been the background, of 
Indian life for thousands of years” (pp. 118-19'). 

2. Sir Syed Ahmed’s anxiety to enable his com¬ 
munity, which had been harahl\ v and unjustly treated by 
the Government as the instigator of the Mutiny, to 
pull its full weight with the other progressive elements 
in the country ms fully exploited by men like Sir Auck¬ 
land Colvin who persuaded Sir Syed to prevent his co¬ 
religionists from joining the Congress. Sir Syed was 
also made to found what he called the Anglo-Muslim 
Defence Association ! (See Indian Politics Since the 
Mutiny by Sir C. Y. Chintamani, page 42). 


mass of dangerous patronage which they con¬ 
trolled. Referring to British reactions to the 
growing tide of Indian nationalism, Bishop 
Whitehead writes thus : 

" British opinion from 1883 onwards moved in exact¬ 
ly the opposite direction. There was a distinct harden¬ 
ing of the ruling race theory during the next thirty 
years. Aspirations for self-government were stigmatised 
as disloyal; even the claim of Indians to take a larger 
share in the government of their own country was looked 
upon with disfavour, until at last men like Mr. Gokhale 
came to regard the British bureaucracy as a deter¬ 
mined opponent of all the cherished, ambitions of edu¬ 
cated Indians. This was a disaster.” (Indian Problem s, 
page 211). 

It is a tribute to the vitality of Indian 
nationalism that, notwithstanding the open 
antagonism of the British and their blatant 
assertion of racial superiority, the Congress 
steadily grew in strength, importance and 
popularity, drawing an ever-increasing number 
of people into its fold. It still pinned its faith 
to constitutionalism, but it was no longer the 
constitutionalism of the “ prayer and petition " 
variety. With its political perspective consider¬ 
ably widened, it greatly enlarged its policies and 
programmes and made self-government the 
central plank of its agitation. 8o disconcer¬ 
tingly steady was the growth of its importance 
that its opponents freely and heartily invoked 
damnation uj>on it. Even a man like Lord 
Curzon was profoundly disturbed by its 
activities. On November 18, 1900 he wrote to 
the Secretary of State for India in these terms : 

“ My own belief is that, Congress is tottering to its 
fall, and one of my great ambitions while in India is 
to assist it to a peaceful demise.” (Quoted In the book 
The Rise and Fulfilment of British Rule in India by 
Edward Thompson and G. T. Garratt). 

His belief that the Congress was “ tottering 
to its fall ” was, of course, baseless, but, then, 
it ill-served his avwur-pnypre to admit that the 
Congress could remain powerful under his regime. 

The years following the exit of Lord Curzon 
in 1905 mark a fundamental departure in the 
Government’s policy in two important directions. 
The Government discovered that Curzon’s 
methods of repression alone were not sufficient 
either to abate or suppress the uprising tide of 
nationalism in the country. The Congress ha'cl 
gone from strength to strength and it was no 
longer possible to put it down by mere repression 
Some other methods had to be found out for 
weakening it, and Minto’s Vieeroyalty stands out 
as pre-eminent for discovering them, although 
it is an open question as to how far they have 
succeeded. Minto’s name is remembered not 
because he was associated with Morley ia 
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sponsoring the Indian Reforms. These Reforms 
meant nothing to nationalist India and those 
who believed that anything good would accrue 
from them were soon disillusioned by Morley’s 
candid expression of opinion on them. He said : 

“ If it could be said that this Chapter of -Reforms 
|('<1 directly or indirectly to the establishment of a Par¬ 
liamentary system in India, I for one would have nothing 
at all to do with it.” 

Minto’s Indian policy is, therefore, impor¬ 
tant. for two different reasons, namely, that the 
long-standing attitude of the Government to¬ 
wards the States was reversed and that eom- 
munalism was introduced for the first time in 
the ixjlitical life of the country. 

The change of attitude towards the States 
lay in the fact that, whereas the Government 
had all along been resorting to unregulated 
intervention in the internal concerns of the 
States in the name of fulfilling its obligations as 
Paramount Power, it now decided to use this 
right with greater restraint. The adoption of 
this liberal attitude towards the Princes was 
dictated by the pressure of events in Britjsh 
India,—<a fact, which is made abundantly dear 
in the following quotation taken from the 
Cambridge History of India : 

“ At almost the same moment, the attitude of the 
Government of India (towards the Princes) began to 
change. The explanation lies loss in any belated re- 
coguition of the Princes' rights than in the fact that 
political movements within British India itself were 
beginning to dispute the right and authority by which 
India was governed. Assailed by the intelligentsia, the 
Government looked round naturally for allies and help¬ 
ers. In 1857, the Princes had in general aided to resist 
1 ho tide of the Mutiny. In 1907, they might aid to 
slacken the onslaught of political unrest. They were 
therefore to be cultivated rather than coerced.” ( Cam- 
hridgv History of India, Vol. I, pp. 506-7). 

Communal representation or separate elec¬ 
torates were introduced by Morely and Minto 
in the name of governing the country in co¬ 
operation with popular representatives. It was 
argued in defence of this disruptive principle that 
the disparity in progress between the Hindus 
and Muslims, the political importance of the 
l'-tter as a community, and the services rendered 
by it to the Empire, were all considerations that 
necessitated the introduction of separate elector¬ 
ates. This declaration was indeed an open 
avowal of the Government’s preference for the 
Muslims, although in actual fact solicitude for 
them was a mere affectation. Assuming that 
the Muslims as a community were backward and 
that politically their position in the country was 
unique, it was childish to expect that, without 
efforts for all-round reform, their progress would 


be ensured by mere representation in powerless 
Councils. The real intention, to borrow the 
words of the official who wrote to Minto soon 
after the Muslim deputation, was “ nothing less 
than the pulling back of 62 millions of people 
from joining the ranks of the seditious 
opposition.” 

The evils of communal representation are 
so obvious that one need not labour to point 
out the pernicious influence it has had on the 
public life of this country. While sectional 
representation was abolished in other countries 
like Ceylon as harmful to the growth of national 
life, in India it has been allowed to work itself 
out to its logical conclusion, namely, to create 
deep fissures in the body politic. It. is worthy 
nf,ji()fe that men like Montagu fully realized and 
openly admitted the baneful effects of communal 
representation on the political life of India, but 
did not stir even their little finger to undo the 
evil. In Montagu’s Diary we read again and 
again entries condemning communal represent¬ 
ation. At page 100 he records thus : 

“ Wo must, beware of this system which Morley 
introduced, for it is fatal to the demoeratisation. of in¬ 
stitutions and causes disunion between the Hindu and 
the Mohammedan, and we must not. extend it more 
than we can help.” 

When pointed out by Sir V. P. Madhavarao 
that communal representation had caused much 
ill-feeling between the two major communities, 
Montagu agreed and remarked : 

“ Of course, that is quite true, but to suggest that 
we could get rid of it now seems to me to be impossible ” 
(page 68). 

Why was it impossible for a man like 
Montagu who, as Secretary of State for India, 
held an important place in the British Cabinet 
to secure the abolition of an admitted evil ? 
Was the “precedent ” created by Morley and 
Minto so sacrosanct and immutable that its 
reversal would have constituted an outrage upon 
any cherished principles ? The fact seems to 
be that Montagu must have realized the impossi¬ 
bility of getting the assent of his colleagues in 
the Cabinet and of the Government of India for 
abolishing a system upon which reactionaries in 
England and India so largely depended for 
defeating Indian nationalism. 

The present Indian impasse should, there¬ 
fore, be studied in the context of the problems 
created by the so-called Morley-Minto Reforms. 
Our troubles have not grown overnight and it 
has taken them more than three decades to 
mature into a crisis. We have already had to 
contend with two formidable problems arising 
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from British connection, namely, those of the 
Army and of British vested interests, and to 
these the ‘ statesmanship ’ of Minto and his 
successors added the problems of the States and 
of “ minorities.” The Indian States, as is well 
known, are mi generis. They have no place in 
international law and the only status they enjoy 
is the one given them by the paramount British 
Government. Their justification for continued 
existence—at least of an overwhelming majority 
of them, some of which are-hardly bigger than 
your back-garden !—is in the determination of 
the Paramount Power to keep them as a perma¬ 
nent factor in the Indian political system. By 
suddenly discovering the “ sanctity ” of the 
treaties and engagements with them—documents 
of whose existence and value no one cared till 
the question of India’s freedom came to the 
fore,—the States have been treated as foreign 
territory, without the previous consent of whose 
rulers no constitution for the whole of India is 
made possible. And as the Princes are deeply 
interested in maintaining the status quo and 
cannot in fact do anything contrary to the 
wishes of the Paramount Power, it, is impossible 
to visualize a satisfactory solution of the State's’ 
problem unless the British Government decides 
to part with power in favour of Indians. 

The “ two-nations ” theory, which has so 
largely contributed to vitiate our public life to¬ 
day, has had its origin,—of course, in a different 
form,—iin the fertile brains of Minto and his 
successors who created for the first time the 
problem of the “ minorities.” In a country 
where for long official action was the prime- 
mover in all matters, political activities provid¬ 
ed the various elements in the population with 
a valuable common-ground upon which to build 
a corporate national life. This important van¬ 
tage ground was taken away from the Indian 
people by politically segregating the Muslims 
from others. Mr. H. G. Wells speaks the pro¬ 
found truth when he says that there would be 
very little community feeling beyond the range 
of frequent intercourse. The growing estrange¬ 
ment between the Muslims and the non-Muslims, 
the growth of the idea that the former have 
nothing in common with the rest of the Indian 
population and that, therefore, they belong to a 
different nation requiring a separate homeland, 
are all developments that owe their origin to 
communal representation which is the negation 
of the community feeling of which Mr. Wells 
epeaks. And the resultant lack of unity in the 
country has given a plausible pretext to the 
British Government to declare that it owes 


special obligations to the “ minorities ” and that 
there can be no freedom for India without the 
consent of the “ large and powerful elements in 
India’s national life.” Men like Mr. Churchill, 
Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Amery have been 
exploiting the situation to their best advantage 
by using ail their effervescent eloquence to 
convince the world that, whereas British inten¬ 
tions towards India are sincere, it is the 
complexity of her own problems that is really 
keeping her away from her goal. 

I am not unmindful of the numerous 
declarations of the British Government on India’s 
political goal, but of what value are these 
declarations so long as they are either explained 
away at the earliest opportunity or some 
impossible conditions are tacked on to them ? 
1 will take as my example some of the famous 
declarations and try to show how impossible of 
fulfilment the>f were. The Declaration of 20th 
August, 1917 envisaged 

“ the gradual development of self-governing institutions 
with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible 
Government in India.” 

. The essence of this declaration was a repe¬ 
tition of the long-exploded theory of the 
“ inevitability of gradualness ” and a demand 
from the Indian people of an unquestioning 
acquiescence in the measures to be introduced 
by the Government, as a condition precedent to 
the fulfilment of its pledge. Nationalist India 
naturally refused to enthuse over a declaration 
which promised freedom at some distant future. 
Take again Lord Irwin’s announcement of 31st 
October, 1929, which assured us that “the natural 
issue of India’s constitutional progress?.. .is the 
attainment of Dominion Status.” Asked whether 
the Round Table Conference would be convened 
for the sole purpose of determining the terms of 
Dominion Status to which he had referred in his 
announcement, the Viceroy emphatically denied 
that he had ever 

“sought to delude Indian opinion into the belief th.it a 
definition of the purpose, however plainly stated, would 
of itself, by the enunciation of a phrase, have provided 
a solution for the problems which have to be solved 
before the purpose is fully realised.” 

He clinched the issue, as if by way of an 
anti-climax to the hopes which his announce-" 
ment had engendered in India, by reminding us 
that “no sensible traveller would feel that a 
clear definition of his destination was the same 
thing as the completion of his journey, but it is 
an assurance of direction.” I do not wish to go 
into all the sordid details of the attempts made 
at the Second Round Table Conference to whittle, 
down the pledges given to India, on the strength 
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of which Mahatma Gandhi had agreed to attend 
the Conference, beyond reproducing here an 
illuminating passage from the confidential 
circular of Mr. Benthall (Commercial Represen¬ 
tative of European interests in India at the 
R. T. C.), published by Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramiah 
in The History of The Congress. 

“But after the General Elections,” says Mr. Ben- 
tliall “ the right wing of the Government made up its 
mind to break up the Conference and to fight the 
Conference and to fight the Congress. The Muslims, 
who do not want responsibility at the Centre, were 
delighted. Government undoubtedly changed their 
policy and tried to get away with Provincial Autonomy, 
with a promise of Central Reforms. We had made up 
our minds that the fight with the Congress was inevit¬ 
able; we felt, and said that the sooner it came the 
belter, but. we made up our minds that for a crushing 
success we should have all possible friends on our side. 
The Muslims were alright; the Minorities Pact, and 
Government’s general attitude ensured that. So were 
the Princes and the Minorities” ('page 875). 

This, it might be objected,*is past history, 
but the recent and current history presents no 
brighter picture of the situation. It js enough 
to give two out of a number of such examples to 
prove my thesis that these declarations, if not 
read in the context of their inevitable conditions 
and provisoes, are devoid of any meaning. Read 
what Sir Samuel Hoarc, as Secretary of State 
for India and as the sponsor of the India Bill 
which later flowered into the Act of 1935, said 
in the House of Commons on 27th March, 1933 : 

“The pledges of the past, leave full liberty (o 
Parliament, in the choice of the time and manner of con¬ 
stitutional advance. I accept this principle. Although 
it was Lord Curzon who with his own hand wrote the 
words about responsible Government into the Declara¬ 
tion of 1S17, our hands today are free to take what course 
Parliament in its wisdom thinks proper in pursuance of 
that declaration.” (Speeches by Sir Samuel Hoare, 
Secretary of State for India—1931-35, page 44). 

Take again the Declaration of August 1940, 
whose importance lies in the fact that its revised 
edition provided the basis for the Cripps Mission. 
The Declaration claims to concede to Indians the 
right of framing their own constitution at the 
end of the war. This, of course, is an important 
concession, were it not for the fact that it is 
riddled with conditions. It would be impossible 
for Indians to frame a constitution of their own 
choice if it were to provide for the 

“due fulfilment, of the obligations which Great Britain’s 
long connexion with India has imposed upon her and 
for which His Majesty’s Government cannot divest 
themselves of responsibility.’’ 

Nor would it be practicable to win an all¬ 
round approval for the constitution when 
dissident elements in the country are so decided 
on sabotaging any workable scheme. But, then, 


conditions such as these are the invariable 
features of all Declarations dating from August 
1917 down to our own day, and such is their 
potency that they thoroughly neutralise the very 
offer that is embodied in the declarations. 
“ Dominion Status ” or any other improved 
status becomes a mere unrealizable goal, and 
after all the ballyhoo that invariably accom¬ 
panies official Declarations, the status quo 
quietly reasserts itself. 8 

The proposals brought by Sir Stafford Cripps 
failed to secure Indian acceptance because on 
fundamentals they made no departure from the 
traditional British policy in India. I do not 
propose to examine here the Cripps Mission in 
any detail; much has already been written on 
the subject by those who actually participated 
in, the talks and more and more light is being 
thrown as to why the negotiations failed. But 
certain points need a greater emphasis. They 
are : First, the Cripps Mission failed on what 
is today the fundamental issue of Defence. The 
mental evolution of British statesmen has not 
yet reached the stage when they can trust 
Indians on such a vital issue as fighting for their 
own safety. The Congress refused to accept, a 
scheme that did not provide for the transference 
of responsibility to Indians to defend their own. 
hearths and homes. Secondly, although the 
Congress laid greater emphasis on the Defence 
question, other sections of public opinion in the 
country took serious objection to some of the 
provisions in the scheme intended for the future. 
The choice to Provinces to keep out of the Union 
if they so desired, is full of sinister import inas¬ 
much as this provision gives for the first time 
official imprimatur to the preposterous theory of 
the divisibility of India into any number of 
political units. In this respect the British War 
Cabinet’s offer is more reactionary than all the 
previous enactments and declarations which at 
least did not seek to break up the unity of India. 
Thirdly, the scheme stultified itself by seeking 
to win the approval of all the three mutually 
differing political sections in the country, namely, 
the Congress, the anti-national elements and 
the Princes,—a tendency in British policy which 
has been repeating itself with such disastrous 
persistence. It is reasonable to suppose that both 

3. Referring to Indian reactions to the term 
“ Dominion Status,” Mr. Edward Thompson writes 
thus : “You must know Indians, to realise what exas¬ 
peration has gathered round thL phrase (Dominion 
Status). It should be uttered never again but once 
when the pledge is implemented.” {Enlist- India for 
Freedom, page 117). 
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Sir Stafford Cripps and his colleagues in the 
British War Cabinet sincerely believed that the 
Congress would accept their scheme because it 
declared that 

“ the object, is the creation of a new Indian Union which 
shall constitute a. Dominion associated with the United 
Kingdom and other Dominions by a common allegiance 
to the Drown but equal to them in every respect, in no 
way subordinate in any aspect of its domestic or external 
affairs.” , 

Then they proceeded to meet the demand of 
the Muslim League, which they cither errone¬ 
ously or deliberately thought to bo the backbone 
of the Muslims of India, by conceding the right 
of secession to those Provinces that chose to 
keep out of the Union. And the Princes, who 
have been so magnificently helping the war 
efforts, could not, of course, be coerced into 
giving their adhesion to a constitution, which, if 
implemented, would have made great, inroads 
into their arbitrary powers. It is difficult to 
imagine how a scheme that attempted to please 
parties with such cross-purposes could at. all 
have succeeded. If it was intended to succeed, 


it should have aimed at satisfying the predomi¬ 
nant feeling in the country instead of trying to 
placate the various reactionary elements. But, 
then, that has all along been the modus operandi 
in attempting the solution of the Indian problem, 
and we should not, therefore, be very much 
grieved over the failure of the Cripps Mission. 

What is the way out of the Indian impasse ? 
The failure of the Cripps Mission has streng¬ 
thened the feeling in this country that Britain 
being an interested party, cannot in the nature 
of things make a realistic approach to the problem 
of.India’s freedom and that it is a fit case for 
arbitration. President Roosevelt’s name is freely 
mentioned in this connection. Add to it the 
two other equally outstanding names of M. 
Stalin and Marshal Chiang-Kai-shek, and the 
Board of Arbitration will be invested with uni¬ 
que prestige and authority. India’s freedom is a 
matter of worlfi conscience, and the new order, 
which we all hope will emerge from the war, will 
remain a mere unrealizable utopia if this 
country continues to be unfree. 


VANDE MATARAM 

By CYRIL MODAK 


Yande Matartm 1 Vando Mataram ! 

Mother ! famed abroad for ageless hoary hills 
Like some royal prophets in a trance, 

Sung by alien bards for classic lore that fills 
With the echoes of a high romance, 

Flowering forest 1 glades, where fearless sages dreamed 
Truth-envisioned, death-defying dreams, 


Where the fluted strains of 
In seductive sense-deluging 

Vande Mataram ! Mataram ! 

Thou remembered for thy chiming temple-bells. 
And the Muezzin’s soaring call to prayers, 
Patriot-vigils, mothers’ vows, and chanted spells, 
Song triumphant over envious cares ! 

Mother ! Mother of a beauteous star-gemmed 

sky, 

Mother of an ancient race of seers 
Who proclaim a Beauty that can never die, 

And a victory that has no fears ! 


pleading music streamed 
streams. 

Vande, Vande Mataram ! 

Lo ! the splendour-crown'd immortals kneel and 
• pray, 

Bharat Mata ! Madar-i-Hind ! for thee, 

God shall touch thine aching limbs today 
With resurgent hope and liberty; 

So in conquest thou may’st learn t,o love, forgive, 
Seek forever soul-enkindling truth, 

Churn from raging seas incarnate dreams that 

live, 

Win the nectar of unaging youth 1 
Vande, Vande Mataram! 



COMMERCE MEMBER AT JAMSHEDPUR : TAGOREAN FUNCTION 

(From A Correspondent ) 


Jamshedpur, Aug. 7. 

“Enriched by the contributions of peoples of 
various races and nationalities, Jamshedpur has 
built up a composite civilisation and culture, 
free from any parochialism or a myopic outlook 
and therefore represents in some form the ideals 
of universal love and brotherhood which the 
great poet (Rabindranath Tagore) had set be¬ 
fore his countrymen,” said the llon’ble Mr. 
N. R. Barker, Commerce Member of the 
Government of India, at a public meeting held 
at the Milanec, this afternoon to commemorate 
the first death anniversary of Rabindranath 
Tagore. • 

The function comprised speeches by the 
Commerce Member and Mr. J. J. Ghandy jvho 
was in the chair, and four Tagorean songs. The 
hall was packed to capacity and was suitably 
decorated for the occasion. 

After welcoming the Commerce Member, 
Mr. Ghandy referred to the humanism and 
catholicity of Rabindranath Tagore and said : 

“ His (Tagore’s) poetry pursues the Good, 
tlie Beautiful and the True and has the stillness 
of nature. His lyrics are a veritable orchestra 
of harmonious sounds swaying us to sadness or 
delight at the whim of the poet. In his dramas, 
such as the Cycle of Spring, Nature’s 
Revenge and Chitra, the stress is not on 
action as amongst conventional dramatists, but 
on music and philosophy. His novels like 
Cora and the Home and the World are a 
fascinating blend of the heavenly exquisiteness 
of poetry and the sober realism of the man of 
the world. 

“In his philosophy which gains immensely by 
immersion in religion and music, *the stress is on 
the infinite personality of man revealed, not in 
isolation, but in one grand harmony of human 
races. His Gitanjali, an offering from Finite to 
Infinite, the Voice of Life itself, enshrines a 
mysticism that is positive and is ever pressing 
forward to a fuller and completer life. God, to 
Tagore, is the divine minstrel and the whole 
Universe is His song. ‘ The steps that I heard 
in my play-room,’ he said, ‘ are the same that 
are echoed from star to star.’ 


“ An ardent educationist, Tagore was in 
revolt against the existing soulless system of 
education. Education to him, as with Plato and 
Aristotle, must (insure a full and harmonious 
development of the child. This is what his 
world-famous academy at Santiniketan stands 
for. It is no ordinary international seat of learn¬ 
ing. It embodies the forest ideals of the old 
Indian sages. It is a centre of Indian Renais¬ 
sance in art, music and culture, and an instru¬ 
ment for the reconstruction of Indian rural life. 

“Though no professional politician, Tagore 
was an ardent patriot throughout his life. He 
discarded the concept, of western nationalism as 
a mere dam checking the free flow of western 
civilisation towards the brotherhood of man. 
For soulless bureaucratic administrations, be 
•had no time, nor for mere political freedom built 
upon the quicksand of social slavery. His faith 
was in social co-operation, each man developing' 
himself in co-operation with other men. It was 
no colourless internationalism or empty idealism, 
but a realistic concept of the world community, 
the civitas maxima , a concept which today is 
gathering increasing support even in the West. 

“Poet and philosopher, dramatist and 
essayist, patriot and educationist, painter and 
musician, Rabindranath Tagore departed this 
life and joined the rare band of Immortals full 
twelve months ago. Today, we meet with 
humility and gratefulness in our hearts, to pay 
homage to his memory. Countless years may 
descend on man, till this earth itself is old, but 
they will not dim his fame. His influence will 
ever shine like a beacon guiding the footsteps of 
humanity towards Perfection.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker 
then rose to the microphone and said: 

“ Rabindranath has enriched the Bengali 
language with new dictions, invented new tunes 
in our music, given new motifs to our art and 
literature, introduced new strands of thought in 
our nationalism and profoundly influenced the 
patterns of our cultural maker. Indeed modern 
Bengal is largely his own creation. Even in 
his mannerisms of speech, epistolary style or 
calligraphy, the modern Bengalee has been pro¬ 
foundly influenced by Tagore. 
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“The new phase in India’s national and 
political life which started with the Swadeshi 
Movement and whose first surge was witnessed 
in Bengal owed a great deal to Rabindranath. 
Young Bengal drew inspiration and courage from 
his poems and writings and enthused by his 
fiery songs steeled itself to cheerfully bear all 
repression and incarceration. 

“While by his songs, poems and writings, 
Rabindranath gave strength and inspiration to 
the nationalist movement, he urged his country¬ 
men not to lose sight of fundamental facts and 
problems. Thus, he emphasized that if boycott 
of foreign goods were launched in a fervour of 
nationalist sentiment, the fundamental problem 
would remain untackled so long as we did not 
make persistent endeavours for building up 
national industries of our own. In all things, 
he laid stress on the need for national self¬ 
development and self-reliance. 

“Speaking at a time when political move¬ 
ments were confined practically to the educated 
middle classes, he pleaded the necessity for 
mass contact. Thus, more than thirty years ago, 
at a conference in Pabna in Bengal, he said : ‘ If 
we wish to make our political welfare and better-' 
ment true and lasting, then it must be 
broad-based and we must above all things devote 
ourselves to the uplift of the under-dog.’ 

“ In his Letters from Russia there are 
again remarkable passages on the masses who 
toil unceasingly. Present-day society, he says, 
uses a section of the community merely as a 
standard to hold up the torch of its civilisation, 
while that unfortunate section of humanity has 
no share in the benefits of this civilisation; the 
light of civilisation throws its rays upwards but 
underneath, there is eternal darkness. To 
Rabindranath, the inevitable nemesis of such 
a state of things was absolutely clear. He 
observed that the pent-up size of this accursed 
section of humanity would one day fill the whole 
sky with its stench and envelop the entire world 
in a cataclysm bom of the inequities of this 
civilisation based on the slavery of a class. 

“ Of the Hindu-Muslim problem, Rabindra¬ 
nath took a very broad and liberal view many 
years ago. He advised Hindus to be more 
generous since they have so far had more of 
the opportunities and advantages of life. He 
also felt that however much we dislike the 


tendency of Muslims to seek their own better¬ 
ment separately, real and permanent unity could 
come only when Muslims had come up in the 
social and economic level. Referring to the 
criticism often heard that a foreign power out 
of a policy of divide and rule was keeping the 
communal differences alive, Tagore said that if 
the people themselves became free from feelings 
of communal disunity, no government could 
succeed in fanning or perpetuating communal 
differences. 

“ Rabindranath could never countenance 
inequity or exploitation of the weaker by the 
stronger. After the perpetration of Jalianwalla- 
bagh massacre, he did not hesitate for even a 
moment to renounce his Knighthood. You must 
also have read the spirited reply he gave to Miss 
Rathbone’s statement about India just before 
his death. Such, a reply is only possible from a 
person whose heart for the country burns at 
white heat and who is deeply hurt by insults 
meted out'to his motherland. 

“ To his thoughts and ideals, Tagore has 
sought to give a concrete shape in the Visva- 
Bharati, the international university at 
Santiniketan. The Visva-Bharati has not only 
attracted scholars from every part of the globe, 
but has also been the recipient of the munifi¬ 
cence of many foreign organisations and govern¬ 
ments. Only the other day, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek donated a princely sum to this 
unique institution. It is heartening that 
Mahatmaji should have raised Rs. 5 lakhs for 
the Yisva-Bliarati in memory of the late 
Dinabhandu Andrews. I sincerely hope his 
noble example will be emulated by all his 
countrymen. For the Visva-Bharati is a price¬ 
less legacy which Rabindranath has left to the 
nation and it may one day be the radiating 
centre of that spirit of international fellowship, 
based on a true appreciation of each other’s 
culture, which he sought to realise through this 
institution. This inheritance we should therefore 
in our own interest carefully foster and improve 
and it is here to this university that we should 
invite all men, Aryans or non-Aryans, Hindus or 
Muslims, Buddhists, Christians or Sikhs to 
assemble and to unite in the furtherance of that 
larger humanism which recognises no divisions 
of caste, creed, religion, race or community.” 
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An exquisite Dravidian sculptural masterpiece 

A close-up view of the seven-storied Gopuram in the Suchindram temple in the Suchindram temple 






THE SUCHINDRAM TEMPLE 

By K. P. PADMANABHAN TAMPY, b.a. 


At Suchindram, forty-five miles to the south* unique in its Murty Vishesh (the great powers 
east of Trivandrum and eight miles to the north of the Deity consecrated in the shrine), Legend 
of the Land’s End of India, there is a hoary and tradition aver that this shrine was in exist- 
iemple which has earned an enduring reputation once even in the Krista Yuga but there is 
among the great shrines of India for its high historical evidence to show that the temple is at 
sanctity, distinctive architecture and annual least twelve centuries old. The Suchindarm 
Car Festival. Tourists who travel from temple was the favourite place of worship of 
Trivandrum to Cape Comorin through India’s the Chora, Chola, Pandya, Vijayanagar and 
longest concrete road cannot fail to notice the Yenad kings of old. 



Bronze image of one of the sixty-fouf Nayanars 
in the Suchindram temple 

towering Gopuram of the ■Suchindraift* Temple 
which dominates the landscape for mffes and 
miles around. In this age-old Temple of unique 
architectural beauty, are enshrined the Trimur- 
ties (the Hindu Trinity)— Brahma the 
creator, Vishnu the protector and Siva the 
destroyer. Rich in colourful tradition and ins¬ 
piring Puranic lore, the Suchindram temple is 


Stone imljge of Bhikshalana Murty in the 
Suchindram temple 

Suchindram is named after god Indra, the 
chief of the Devas, for according to a legend it 
was here that Indra was purified and he obtain¬ 
ed release from a curse. Suchindram literally 
means the site at which Indra.<was absolved of 
his sins and attained purity. The inner walls 
of the gigantic seven-storeyed Gopuram of the 
shrine contains an exquisite and vivid pictorial 


31-6 
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representation of the entire legend of Indra’s 
purification. 

Legend says that Indra who was cursed by 
Gautama for having misbehaved towards Ahalya, 
was advised by Brihaspati, the Guru of the 
Devas, to worship Sthanumalayaperumal, and 
obtain release from the curse. Accordingly, 
Indra hastened to the Stlmnumalaya temple in 
his chariot. To the west of the Agastyukudam, 
a peak in South Travancore sacred to Rishi 
Agastya, Indra was stopped by Nandikesvvara 
the chief of the retinue of Siva, and asked to 



Bust of a stone image in the Suehindram temple— 
one of the many exquisite images in the Ohitrn 
Sabha 

proceed to the temple on foot. The place at 
which Indra is believed to have alighted from 
his chariot is now known as Theroor. Indra 
did penance and Sthanumalayaperumal appear¬ 
ed bdfore him. In the presence of a large 
gathering of Rishis, Indra dipped his body into 
boiling ghee and was purified. Until a century 
ago the ordeal of dipping the right hand in a 
small cauldron of boiling ghee was performed 
in the Suehindram temple; as it was popularly 
believed that if a person accused of adultery or 
murder plunged his right hand into boiling ghee, 
and if the hand was not burned, his innocence 


was proved. There are some old records in the 
Suehindram temple relating to this ordeal. 

Orthodox people believe that the image of 
the Trimurties in the Suehindram temple wa* 
consecrated by Indra himself, and that the last 
Pooja late every night is performed by him in 
grateful memory of his absolution from the 
curse. Pious Hindus believe that at dead of 
night god Indra visits the sanctum sanctorum 
of the Suehindram shrine and worship* 
Stlmnumalaya perumal and that the tinkling of 
silver bells could be heard if any devotee keep* 
vigil in faith and adoration unsullied. It is 
noteworthy that the same Santikkaran (priest) 
is not allowed to perform Pooja on consecutive 
days in this shrine lest he might notice the al¬ 
terations effected in the arrangements of the 
garments, jewels and utensils of the Deity from 
the condition in which they were left the previous 
night, and the impressions left behind by Lord 
Indra in the course of his performing the last 
Pooja in the night. Priests who conduct Poojas 
in this Temple have to take a solemn oath 
before they are ordained, that on no account 
will they divulge to anybody what they 
might happen to see or hear inside the holy of 
holies. The principal images consecrated in the 
Suehindram temple are that of Stlmnumalaya 
perumal (Siva) in tire north and Thiruvcnkita 
Vinnavar perumal (Vishnu) in the east. 

The Gopuram of the Suehindram temple, a 
gigantic solid, tapering structure, stirs up the 
imagination of file tourist, and connoisseur of 
art. This seven-storeyed Gopuram which is of 
the Tamil type contains a superabundance of 
sculpture of interesting Puranie and legendary 
figures. Colossal in size, intricate in design and 
extravagant in decoration, this Gopuram which 
is a unique structural entity exhibits a riotous 
exuberance of human fancy excelling every 
mechanical restraint. Sjt. Mahadeva Desai, in 
his well-known book, The Epic of Travancore, 
says that “ the gopuram over the gate of the 
Suehindram Temple is the biggest and the most 
elaborately constructed in the whole of India.” 
Local tradition avers that the imposing eastern 
Gopuram in the temple was originally constructed 
by a king of the Vijayanagar dynasty in 1545.' 

The Suehindram temple is one of the finest 
examples of Dravidian architecture. The shrine 
is remarkable for its Gopurams (gate pyramids) 
Mandapams (porches) and pillared halls, all of 
which are massive and magnificent. The 
Suehindram shrine js a world in itself with 
its many secondary sanctuaries clustered round 
the central pile. The first impression of the 



A view of the Therottam. (Car Festival) at Suchindram The eastern Gopuram of the Suehindram temple 
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in the temple, was constructed 
by Chempakaraman one of the 
renowned Chera kings of oH. 
The Veerapandyamani Manda- 
pam is considered to be the gift 
of one of the early Pandya 
kings. The Alamkara Manda- 
pain, constructed out of a single 
stone, supported by four massive 
pillars and twelve smaller pillars 
is a unique specimen of the 
sculptor’s art. Composite pillars 
consisting of twenty-four to 
thirty-two pilasters, all elabo¬ 
rately decorated, are witnessed 
in these mandapams. Sculp¬ 
tures assigned to the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries are noticed 
here. Life-like statues chiselled 
in granite of Thirumal Naick 
and kings of Venad are 
identified in the Suchindram 


An interior view of the Arat Mandapam in the Suchindram temple shrine 

note, the S'one pillars Some of the stone pillars in 

, the shrine are decorated with 

shrine is bewildering, for the sightseer or pilgrim figures of pretty damsels bearing a lamp 
is obsessed with a feeling of confusing super- in the jointed palms of their hands. The 
abundance. Stone pillars and statues, richly lamp-bearers in granite and the pillars are carved 
decorated heavy columns in granite with pro- from single pieces. The figures of laiup-bearers 
truding brackets, fantastical 


forms of huge monsters, strange 
uncanny dragons, beautiful 
flowers, statuesque groups of 
deific subjects, mythological 
heroes all wrought in stone— 
these great and spectacular 
attractions of the temple keep 
the visitor spell-bound and lost 
in admiration of the amazing 
achievements of Hindu art and 
architecture. 

The Suchindram temple is 
famous for its exquisite stone 
carvings. It is believed that 
Parasurama, one of the incar¬ 
nations of Vishnu, constructed 
the towers, mandapams and 
corridors in this shrine. The 
Oonjal Mandapam, Thirukon- 
nayadi, Chempakaraman Man¬ 
dapam, Alamkara Mandapam 



and Udayamartanda Mandapam The main street, Suchindram, as seen from the top of the G'Opuram 
are some of the elaborately and 

exquisitely sculptured porches in the Suchindram among some of the images have been mutilated 
temple. These, mandapams are marvels of art by vandals who were unable to tolerate the works 
and monuments of historical importance. The of art of an alien religion. An object of wonder 
Chempakaraman Mandapam, the largest porch in the Swhjndram temple is the group of 






: ' the suChinMam Temple 
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twenty-five' small 'pillars: carved on. =the sides of 
a single huge pillar:' All these pillars have been 
carved on a single stone. These slender pillars 
when struck with the hand give out different 
musical sounds which produce a weird effect 
on the stillness of the temple. These, music- 
producing pillars eloquently testify to the mar¬ 
vellous craftsmanship of the sculptors. The 
images of Veerabhadra, Dakshinamurti, Brahma 
and Subramonia carved on a single panel in 
granite are some of the finest specimens of the 
inspired art of the sculptor. In the words of a 
well-known critic of art 

‘‘So admirably did the builders cut their architec¬ 
tural coat to their granite cloth that they created by 
subtle proportion n sense of largeness that seems like a 
tangible presence. To physical space they added a 
-uperphysical spaciousness by curving on the pillars 
tleific figures and symbolical ornament that stretch the 
imagination through heavy material to cosmic distances 
and supernatural degrees of consciousness.’' 


celestial• beings meet at the-banks.of this tank 
to commemorate the first appearance of the 
Trimurties at Suchindram. The imposing 
mandapam in the middle of the tank is used for 
the performance of religious rites during the 
festival season in the shrine. On the western 
side of the temple tank is a round rock close to 
which is a sacred peepul tree. Legend says that 
this rock is Indra’s elephant which was petrified 
as the result of the wrath of a Rishi who was 
observing penance at the foot of the tree. The 
rock resembles the curved back of an elephant. 

In the precincts of the Suchindram temple 
is an old Korina tree which is worshipped by 
pilgrims who ascribe supernatural powers to it. 
It is estimated that this tree is more than 2000 
years old. According to legend, this Konna tree 
was originally a peepul tree and that there v’as 
a Siva Lingam (Phallus) at its foot and great 
Rishis, Agastya. Vamadevan, Vyasan and the 



In the aesthetic matter of 
cuiupostion, execution and 
arrangement the massive carve 1 
granite pillars are imposing. 

Exquisite bronze images of 


Siva, Parvati, Cheramanpcru- 
rnal and Saivite saints are seen 
in the Suchindram temple. The 
collection of jewels and images 
in the shrine, is of great, anti¬ 
quity and value. The gigantic 
and awe-inspiring image of 
Anjaneya (Monkey-god), over 
ten feet high, is one of the many 
imposing attractions of the 
temple which is the repository 
of some of the best specimens 
of sculpture. 

The Suchindram temple is 
rich in its inscriptions in Vette- 
zhuttu alphabet and Tamil 
language. The roek to the 
south-western corner near the 
Kailasa shrine is believed to be 
the oldest portion of the temple. .These inscrip¬ 
tions which are of considerable historical 
importance contain authentic information about 
the various gifts made to the temple by rulers 
and important personages in South India. The 
Trarancore Archaeological Scries contain the full 

texts and reproductions of the famous 

Suchindram Inscriptions. 

The Teppakulam (temple tank) with its 
elaborately sculptured mandapam in the centre 
is a great attraction. It is believed that on the 
Thiruvathira Day in the month of Dhanu the 


temple tank at Suchindram with dwelling houses 
on the banks 

great philosopher Adi Sankaracharyar had 
come to Suchindram to worship this Sivalingam. 

A great relic of the past in the temple 
around which many legends have gathered, is the 
huge Vrishabha (bull) made of white stone. Of 
imposing proportions, this image of god Siva’s 
bull is regarded as sacred by worshippers. 
Legend enlightens us that many years ago 
when South Travancore was invaded by a 
Muslim chieftain the Suchindram temple was 
saved from his vandalism and iconoclastic fury 
due to a miracle attributed to this image of 
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Siva’s bull. The story avers that the soldiers of 
the Muslim invader jeeringly asked the Hindus 
whether the stone-bull would eat grass. The 
pious Hindus answered in the positive. There¬ 
upon a bundle of grass was dropped before the 
bull and lo! it consumed the grass. This was 
viewed with consternation by the Muslim soldiers 
who left the shrine immediately. 


the largest and most imposing in. South India, 
are drawn in procession by devotees through the 
principal streets around the shrine. Decorated 
with silver tinsel and festooned with flowers, the 
festival cars look gorgeous and picturesque. The 
cars which are built of wood and covered with 
gaudy cloths are round at the base and rise in 
tapering tiers. The wheels of these huge chariots 
are of solid wood. ■ The cars 



named after gods Ganesa, 
Amman arttl Swami begin their 
run from the eastern gate of the 
temple. The image of the deity, 
profusely decorated, is placed 
inside a plaform in the biggest 
car after due ceremony. The 
musicians attached to the temple 
walk ahead of the cars playing 
melodiously on various musical 
instruments. Ropes as thick as 
a man’s thighs are securely fast¬ 
ened to the cars. The Therottam 
usually begins at 7-30 A.M., and 
Hoses by 0-30 A.M. Pious 
Hindus believe that drawing the 
ear is a meritorious service ren¬ 
dered to the god and that 
it will absolve one of one’s sins. ( 
Elephants push the car from 


Interior view of I he Vstssmta Mamlapant. one of t.h exquisitely 
sculptured porches in the Suchindium tent] ... 


behind when they come to ft 
stand-still. The exuberance, and 
devotional ecstasy of the wor- 


Tho largest of the scheduled Devaswoms 
and the biggest ancient monument in Travancore, 
the Suchindram temple attracts many thousands 
of pilgrims and sight-seers during the Therottam 
festival which lasts for ten days. On the fifth, 
seventh and ninth days of this festival large 
crowds of people from far and near flock to 
Suchindram, when her streets are transformed 
into a living kaleidoscope of colour and human¬ 
ity. On the ninth day is the famous Therottam 
or ear festival when the temple cars, some of 


shippers wax great and cool down only after the 
Therottam is over. Until the procession of the 
god’s cars complete a full round and the cars 
return to the place from which they began 
their run, the Maharaja of Travancore does not 
break his fast. The auspicious news of the suc¬ 
cessful culmination of the Therottam is intimated 
by the firing of relays of petards stationed at 
regular intervals from Suchindram to Trivan¬ 
drum. a distance of 45 miles. 

I Rights reserved by the writer 1 




AN ENGLISH HILL FARMER IN THE VINDHYA MOUNTAINS 

By JAMES WALTON, b.sc. (Lond.), Dip. Ed. (Leeds) 


White fleecy clouds scudded before the gloriously 
fresh breeze which fanned the Vindhya foothills 
above Manglia as ^lingered to watch one of 
the interesting hill-folk winnowing his crop of 
barley. My thoughts were instantly taken back 
to the small farmstead on the Pennine slopes 
of northern England where my father and his 
father before him had winnowed their oats in 
exactly the same manner. English visitors to 
India are apt to regard the local agricultural 
methods as primitive and slow but, until the 
outbreak of the present world war, identical 
processes were in general use incite hilly regions 
of England where agrarian craftsmanship had 
not. yet been ousted by modern mechanisation. 

The small Pennine hill farms were won from 
the heather-covered moor by dint of hard labour, 
every square yard had to be dug by the graving 
spade, far more laborious than the Indian wooden 
plough, ana a constant struggle is still maintain¬ 
ed to prevent the moor plants from regaining 
their domain in much the same manner as the 
Vindhya farmer has to fight against drought and 
encroaching weeds. After the spring ploughing 
the Pennine farmer sows his seeds as his Saxon 
forefathers did before him; he carries a wicker 
seed box in front and, walking with an even gait, 
scatters the grain alternately to right, and left. 
When the crop reaches maturity it is cut with 
a sickle or a scythe although the day lias gone 
when parties of Irish labourers came over to 
England and swept across the fields with 
rhythmical swinging strokes to the musical 
accompaniment of the steel blade against crisp 
straw. I can well remember my grandmother 
and the rest of the household, armed with sickles, 
going out into the fields to reap the golden grain 
just as the natives of die Vindjiyas do today 
and when it was cut it was tied into sheaves 
with straw ropes and piled in “ stooks ” to dry. 
In the early part of this year I, too, went out 
with a sickle into the fields of my new-found 
friends in Manglia to cut the dwarf stalked 
barley which the womenfolk tied into sheaves. 
No doubt my grandfather would have been re¬ 
duced almost to tears at the sight of such a 
poor crop but in the adjoining fields the stalks 
were so short that it was found more expedient 
to pull the whole plant up by the roots. 


In the more level areas of England the 
harvest wagon adds its picturesque contribution 
to the harvest scene but on the steeper hillsides, 
which are totally unsuited to wheeled vehicles, 
the crop is carried to the stackyard on sleds or 
on the backs of the farmers. There it is stacked 
on stone supports and thatched to prevent the 
ravages of rats and rain until threshing time 
arrives and, although the Vindhya farmer does 
not take such pride in his thatching, his stack 



Winnowing with Nature's aid 

is built in much the same way. Only in threshing 
are there any marked differences between the 
two agricultural systems; the Pennine fanner 
still adheres to his flail with its long shaft and 
short, stout, swivelled head with which the grain 
is beaten from the ears Whilst his Vindhya 
counterpart relies on his pair of oxen to plod 
round in a circle and trample out the grain; 
both methods are equally primitive and almost 
as old as the hills themselves. 
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The separation of the grain from the chaff, 
known as winnowing, is an identical process in 
both regions; the Vindhya farmer chooses a day 
when a stiff breeze is blowing; he fills his shallow 



Making the gram basket for storing the crop 

wicker basket with the mixture of grain and 
chaff and, standing on a three-legged stool, he 
agitates the basket to allow small quantities of 
the mixture to creep over the edge. The breeze 
carries away the light chaff and allow the grain 
to fall almost vertically downwards, forming 
two clearly defined heaps. On our small Pennine 
farmstead the barn doors are arranged in opposite 
walls facing each other so that on a suitable day 
a strong breeze blows through the barn and on 
the intervening threshing stead my grandfather 
and his sons winnowed their grain in shallow 
baskets. The oats were ground and the meal 
was stored in a fine oaken chest, or “ kist,” just 
as in the Vindhyas the barley is placed in a large 
woven basket sealed with clay. 

Throughout the ages agriculture in these 
two remote hill regions, separated by thousands 
of miles, has been carried on in a similar manner. 
Traditional methods have been handed down 
from father to son and the farmer has taken 
considerable pride in his craftsmanship. This 


still remains true in the Vindhyas but in the hill 
regions of Britain there has been a considerable 
change within the past two or three years. 
Craftsmanship and pride in traditional methods 
have been sacrificed for the “ Grow More Food ” 
campaign. With great misgiving the hill farmer 
witnessed the entry of the tractor and the small 
power threshing machine through his gates only 
to welcome them later with open arms when his 
sons and labourers were taken to fight for the 
soil they loved so well. In a day the tractor 
ploughed up rough land which would have taken 
weeks with a graving spade or horse plough, in 
a similar time the crop was cut and in half a 
day the tiny threshing machine threshed and 
winnowed the grain. Although the farmer com¬ 
pares the two methods to the detriment of new 
yet the amount of home-grown food has increased 
enormously during that period. 

How has this apparent miracle been achieved 
when most of the small hillside farmers are too 
poor to purchase their own equipment ? England 
has been divided into a number of districts, each 
controlled by an Agricultural Committee which 
has,, provided the necessary mechanised equip¬ 
ment on loan at an almost nominal rate. 
Production has thereby been considerably in¬ 
creased with a marked reduction in labour. It 



Cutting barley in the Vindhyas 


is difficult to estimate how far such a method 
would be useful or practicable in India where 
labour is plentiful and cheap, but this state of 
affairs may not be allowed to continue when 
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that labour is required for military and allied which meant bo much to the farmer and the 
purposes and in order to increase home food country in general. As I worked side by side 
production some modification of the English w ith the farmers of the Vindhyas whilst they 
system may prove helpful. Possibly in the reaped, threshed and winnowed I realised how 
future my Manglia friends will look with the closely they were connected with the land they 
same trepidation as their English cousins on the tilled and I saw happiness born of long contact 
introduction of mechanical cultivation. with Nature. Maybe mechanisation would 

bring more plentiful crops and greater riches 
No doubt ’the use of power has given us but I have a feeling that still greater riches would 
more food during a period when our need is be lost,—riches measured in pride and content 
iireat but it is killing all the skill and pride and happiness. 


THE TERRACOTTA PLAQUES OF KHALIA (FARIDPUR) AND THE 

TERRACOTTA ART OF BENGAL 

By S. P. ROY CHOUDHURY 


Bengal is the land of clay, of alluvium deposited 
bv the innumerable riverine channels forming 
almost a network, especially in the lowermost* 
districts abutting on the sea. Stone is very 
rare in the province and whatever was used in 
the province for plastic purposes had been 
imported from outside, no doubt a troublesome 
and costly affair; hence clay formed the chief 
medium for the artistic expression of the people 
from very early times. It was brick, made of 
day and burnt hard, that was used as the 
building material from time immemorial. Clay, 
modelled os moulded into shape, was the chief 
element to satisfy the religious as well as 
decorative instinct of the people. However baked 
and burnt it was certainly a much less durable 
material than stone, especially in the damp and 
relaxing climate of Bengal and it is for this 
that very few of the early artistic works have 
been left to us. From this it should not be 
inferred that artistic, activities were less.known 
or pursued in Bengal in days gone by There 
is enough evidence, both literary # and epi- 
graphic, to suggest that even from‘very early 
times art was a favourite pursuit of the people 
and temples for the installation of images and 
sculptures for their proper decoration had been 
in existence. For reasons already mentioned, 
the examples that remain are very few. Pahar- 
P'ir is a standing example of what could be 
achieved in brick and terracotta. It is a credit 
to the Bengali artists and to their genius in 
working in clay that a monument of such a 
colossal magnitude and beautiful ornamentation 
32-7 


could be reared up that has withstood the 
ravages of so many centuries. 

The sweeping conquest of Bakhtiyar Khilji 
dealt the deathblow to the early artistic tradi¬ 
tion of Bengal, tradition that had been the 
synthesis of many trends and styles, indigenous 
and extraneous. But the pure indigenous and 
local trend that manifested itself in the magni- 



Matsya 


ficent terracotta plaques of Paharpur, gradually 
recovered from the setback which it suffered 
as a result of the assertion of the classical and 
hierarchical tradition in the Pala period. In the 
centuries following the turmoil of the Islamic 
occupation of the land, Bengal enjoyed again the 
blessinp of etablished Government and with 
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settled conditions there revived also the artistic Ram Roy (The Modem Review for November 
traditions of the people, which manifested them- 1940, pp. 558-62). A set of panels containing 
selves not only in the simple but beautifully the Avatara series usually decorated the front 
decorated brick temples with their series of facade of the Vishnuite temples, but as such 



terracotta reliefs, in pata and scroll paintings 
and in clay, wooden and metal figures serving 
as cult objects in private as well as public 
temples. The study of the medieval arts of 
Bengal is as yet a neglected branch, but if one 
cares to examine the numerous and often tiny 
brick temples scattered throughout the length 
and breadth of the province one is sure to* be 
struck not only by the variety of architectural 
forms presented, but also by the varied and well- 
executed terracotta figures that give an idea of 
the ideals that dominated the artists and people 
of the land. 




Narasinha 

temples are very rarely in preservation it is 
rather difficult to get a complete set. The 
Khalia temple presents us with a complete 
series of the Avataras in terracotta, which, as 
such, is worth mentioning in detail. 

"... These plaques are certainly very interesting 
and show a highly developed form of art, of Medieval 
age. As these are comparatively rare in Bengal, their 




Baraha 

A series of terracotta panels depicting the 
ten incarnations of Vishnu have recently been 
recovered from a dilapidated building at Khalia, 
situated half a mile off from the temple of Raja 


Vamana 

historical importance, in my opinion, is very high, as 
they throw considerable light on a forgotten aspect of 
the culture of Medieval Bengal^-Dr. R. C. Mazumdar, 
Vice-Chanoellor, University of Dacca. 
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The idea of Avatarvada is a very old con- The panel measures Hx7i" and depicts the 
cept in Hinduism, which may also be found god in a figure in which the upper portion is 
reflected in Buddhism and jainism. Indian that of a man with four hands and the lower 
literature is rather prolific on the subject and portion that of a fish. The person of the god 
there have been so many legends and stories is decked with bracelets, armlets, a short 
underlying the conceptions of different Avataras necklet, a string of pearls and Vanamala. r Ihe 

hair is tied up in knot on the top of the head. 

. The upper two hands are in Abhaya pose and 



Parasurania 


that without going into details it is worthwhile to 
remember the remarkable statement of Krisna 
in the Bbagavat Geeta. 

qhqioiw flispt fcnsrra i 

WJEiWJSIW^ II 

“ Whenever righteousness decays and wrong 
flourishes, to destroy the wicked for the protection of 
the righteous and to re-establish religion, I appear on 
the earth from age to age.” 

It should be remembered also that the 
number of Avataras varied in different texts and 
different times. But ten came ultimately to be 
regarded as the stereotyped number and the 
Mahabharata gives us the conventional list of 
ten in the following couplet. 

JRW- WW I 

ttrippsr wkr $g: % ^n-. 11 

Thu, Khalia set closely corresponds to this 
ist given in the Mahabharata. On account of 
style it may be ascribed to the latter part of 
die 18th century A.D. 

Fish • or Matsya .—To kill Hayagriva the 
;hief of the Danabas and to rescue the lost 
Vedas from the ocean, the Lord Vishnu assumed 
the form of Fish. 


the lower right hand is in Jnana mudrg and the 
lower left hand shows something which is 
mutilated. 

Kurma or Tortoise (4X<H"L—The divine 
Lord Vishnu assumed the form of a tortoise for 
supporting on its back the mountain Mandara 
for the churning of the ocean, for the nectar 
which was taken away by the gods. The upper 
portion of the figure is wanting, the lower 
portion is shown in the shape of a tortoise in 
which legs and tail can be seen clearly. 

Vardha or Boar (104x8") •—-Vishnu assum¬ 
ed the form of a Boar for the uplifting of the 
earth with his great tusk when it was sub¬ 
merged under water. The figure stands in the 
Alidhar pose. The head, including the neck, is 
,that of a Boar and the rest being that of a man. 
The two hands are in Gajahasta pose and it holds 
Gada in the right hand. It wears the same 
ornaments as in the case of Matsya with the 
additional ornaments of anklets and a pair of 
wire rings fitting tightly to the legs. The piece 
of cloth worn by the figure reaches below the 
knee and it is richly embroidered. 



Rama 


Narasirnha or Man-lion (9X7")-—The 
divine Lord Vishnu appeared in the world as 
a man-lion or Narasirnha to kill Ldranyakasipu, 
whose behaviour was haughty and overbearing 
towards the gods and to rescue Prahlada from 
the oppression of his demon father. The figure 
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is four-handed with human body and lion’s head. 
The god is seen tearing open the entrails of 
Hiranyakasipu. It is decked with the usual 
ornaments (of Matsyavatara). The hair of 
Hiranyakasipu is tied up in a top knot and 
decorated with engraved ornaments. 



Balarama 


Vdmana (12xl<H").—-Indra, the sovereign 
of the heaven, was dethroned by Bali, the 
emperor of the Asuras, who was very powerful 
on account of a boon conferred as a reward for 
his religious deeds. Aditi, the mother of Indra, 
felt much aggrieved, and bent on the destruction 
of Bali with the help of the other gods sought the 
help of Vishnu. Once when Bali was celebrating 
a Ynjna and was avowed to fulfil the prayers of 
anyone whoever will come to him for anything, 
Lord Vishnu came to him as a Dwarf and asked 
for three steps of land as a sacrificial gift. 
This being promised by Bali, the lord covered 
the Bhuloka or the earth with his one step and 
the Antariksha-loka or the mid-world with 
another step and as there was no more space for 
the third step he placed it on Bali’s head and 
sent him to Patala-loka, or nether world. Indra 
thus regained his position and reigned over the 
celestial kingdom. The incarnation of Vamana 
is generally represented as a Dwarf with umbrella 
in his left hand and water-pot in his right hand, 
but here the later episode of the legend, showing 
the Lord Vishnu as Trivikrama (i.e., the god in 
his three strides) is given here. The arrange¬ 
ment of the three legs is noteworthy. The right 
leg rests on Bali’s head, the left cm earth and the 
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middle one has gone upward reaching the left 
shoulder. The figure is dressed in a short tight- 
fitting trousers and the hair is tied up in knot 
on the top of the head. The image is decked 
with the usual ornaments and shows additionally 
a Katibandha or waistgirdle. 

Parasurdma (12X10}")-—It is said that 
Lord Vishnu appeared as Parasurama to save 
the world from the arrogant and unruly 
Kshatriyas. The image is much mutilated 
particularly in its left portion including the 
head and the left hand. It has on its person the 
usual ornaments including the wire-made orna¬ 
ment and wears a short tight-fitting trousers; 
when minutely examined the handle of the axe 
can be seen on its right hand. 

Rama (12x11")-—Rama appeared as the 
son of Dasaratha by his first wife Kausalya; on 
the eve of his coronation, he was exiled by his 
father at the^nstance of his stepmother Kaikeyee. 
During his exile, Sita, the wife of Rama, was 
carried away by Ravana, the Rakshasa king of 
Lanka* (Ceylon). Rama with the help of his 
army of monkeys killed Havana and rescued 
Sita. The figure is shown, standing on a chariot 



Buddha 


with a Makara head, as an archer in the act of 
shooting an arrow with a bow in his left hand 
and arrow in his right hand and is crowned with 
Kirltamukuta. Rima wears a tight-fitting 
trousers held fast by a Katibandha and the 
usual ornaments. 


INDIAN WOOMANHOOD 
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Balar&ma (11^X8") •—“ Balarama, the elder 
brother of Krishna, is the eighth Avatara. He 
appears to have little claim to divinity. Nothing 
appears to be recorded to his credit except some 
eccentric and drunken feats. His special symbol 
is the plough with which he appears to have 
opened a canal from the Jamuna river ”— 
Iconography, p. 103 by Dr. Bhattasali. 

Balarama is standing in tribhanga pose with 
a plough in his right hand and a horn in his 
left. The hair is tied up in a top knot and he 
is dressed with a short tight-fitting trousers and 
decked with the usual ornaments. 

Buddha (10"X7").—Lord Buddha appeared 
in the world to save it from the horrors of 
sacrificial rites of the Brahmanas. The face 
of the image is mutilated and the whole body 
is covered with a gown, which reaches up to the 
knee and the border of which is richly embroi¬ 
dered. Except this, no other ornament bedecks 
his person. The hands are cAicealed inside the 
gown and the legs are firmly placed on the 
pedestal with the toes pointing Jhe opposite 
direction, perhaps for want of depth in the low 
relief. 

Kalkl OHX10").—The last of the Av’htaras 
of Vishnu is named Kalkl and he is predicted to 
manifest himself towards the end of the Kali 
Yuga, when there will be no institution of learn¬ 
ing, no caste system and no religion. The 
barbarians will control the earth in the disguise 


of pious men, and will do much harm to man¬ 
kind. Then the Lord Vishnu will appear as Kalkl 
and destroy the barbarians for the purpose of 
restoring the supremacy of the right moral 
principles and for the betterment of the world 
and mankind. . i. 



Kalki 

Kalkl is shown riding on a horse with a 
naked sword in his right hand and Dhanus in 
his left. The horse is well caparisoned. The 
figure is dressed with short tight-fitting trousers 
and has on its person the usual ornaments, the* 
head showing a turban. 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 



Mrs. Deviyani Desai 


Mrs. Deviyani Desai graduated this year from 
the Karve University. It is a typical illustra¬ 
tion of how the Shrimati Nathibai Damodhar 
Thakersey Indian Women’s University can help 
women of advanced age to prosecute their studies. 
Mrs. Desai is a prominent Congress worker 
and a member of the Villc-Parle Municipality. 
She courted jail twice in C. D. Movement. She 
started studies late in life in 1934 again, ceased 
them for a while and joined and regularly 
attended college in Bombay and graduated this 
year. She is a mother of a boy who passed his 
Matriculation this year. Mrs. Deviyani Desai 
is a great social worker. 


Mrs. Maniben Desai, G.A., is just another illus¬ 
tration of how the Shrimati Nathibai Damodhar 
Thakersey Indian Women’s University can help 
housewives of advanced age to study. Mrs. 
Desai is 30 years of age at present, and is a 
mother of two boys. After cessation of studies 
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for 12 years, she read her seven years’ course for 
Karve’s entrance in a year, privately appeared at 
the examination and managing the household she 
managed to attend college for all the three 


Kumari Nilima Mazumdar has secured the third 
place in the Intermediate in Arts Examination 
of the Calcutta University this year. As a 
student of the Brahmo Girls’ School she obtained 



Mrs. M a nib hi Desai (on the rujht) 


Kumari Nilima Mazumdar 


a Government scholarship in her Matriculation 
years and graduated. She was one of the Examination in the year 1940. This year 
students who obtained their degrees at the Kunrari Nilima appeared from the Betlmnc 
recent Convocation. College, Calcutta. 



Group of the new graduate* of the Shrimati Nathibai Daroodhar Thakersey Indian Women’s University who 
■ were awarded various degrees at the recent. Convocation 





THE WORLD AND THE WAR 

By KEDAR NATH CHATTERJI 


The position in Russia lias become even more 
critical during the month that has elapsed since 
these columns were published last. Russian 
resistance is still as determined as ever but the 
disparity in equipment and the breaking up of 
the lines of communication has progressively 
affected the striking power of the Soviets’ forces. 
The battle that is raging near the approaches 
to Stalingrad and the struggle that is going on 
on a wide front along the Caucasus have been 
slowly rising to a crescendo over a period of 
weeks. As yet the tale has b^n uniformly one 
of disasters narrowly avoided by retreat, a 
retreat that has been forced on to the defenders 
by the tremendous mass of armour alid artillery 
flung against the Soviet lines of defence. The 
second front has not materialized at the time of 
writing (25. 8. 42) and it is evident beyond all 
doubt that the supply of vital arms and equip¬ 
ment to the Soviets has not been sufficient to 
restore the balance. 

Stalingrad is not the only great armament 
centre left in the hands of the Soviets, nor are 
the Caucasian oilfields the sole resources of 
petroleum in Russia. But the fall of the steel 
city and the destruction of the Caucasian oil¬ 
fields would be disasters of the first magnitude, 
not for the Soviets alone but for the United 
Nations as a whole. Russia will remain as un¬ 
conquerable as ever so long as the determination 
of the men at the helm does not waver, there 
can be no question about that. The united 
will of a nation to resist enslavement is a power 
before which arms and weapons forged by the 
hands of man cannot prevail in the end though 
defeats may follow disasters for any length of 
time. And Russia is veiy far from being 
broken or defeated ::\s yet. All 4he same if the 
basins of the Don and the Volga are overrun 
by the Axis and the Caucasus barrier fails to 
halt the Germanic fighting machine, then the 
odds will be lengthened against the chances of an 
early recovery by (he Soviets with increasing 
danger to the cause of the democracies as a con¬ 
sequence. The battles in progress now might 
end in a Pyrric victory for the Axis but even 
then the job of rolling the Nazi hordes back 
oyer a million square miles of occupied territory 
will have to be faced. And if the Russian 


forces are further depleted of strength, then that 
job will have to be done by her allies. 

Time is not on the side of the Allies as yet, 
despite all glib talk about, tremendous produc¬ 
tion of war equipment. It will be a helpful factor 
to the Allies if and when all that mass of arma¬ 
ment can be put in the field, against the Axis 
forces, in the hands of men trained to perfection 
in the use of highly complicated war-machinery. 
These men in their turn must be handled by a 
supreme command that has a mastery of the 
strategy involved in the employment of men 
and mechanised weapons on a titanic scale. 
Russia has the men and the commanders—all 
experienced men trained by the bitterest process 
of trial and error that any army had to undergo 
—and to a certain extent China has them. If 
■these two be weakened beyond the limits permit¬ 
ting early recovery, then the chances for the 
rest of the allies become distant indeed. 

The colossal magnitude of the grim task 
facing the United Nations is well illustrated by 
the battle now in progress on and around the 
Solomon islands. The American and allied forces 
have brought the Japanese advance to a halt 
beyond doubt and there has been some advance 
in the counter offensive. But the progress has 
been slow due to fierce resistance by the 
Japanese. 

# # * 

In China the Japanese are meeting with 
fierce resistance everywhere and at the moment 
the situation seems to be fairly under control. 
Indeed the counter-attacks of the forces of 
Free China seem to be making fair progress in 
the Canton-Hankow railway zone though the 
lack of equipment is plainly a handicap to the 
Generalissimo’s forces. Here the activities of 
the “ Flying Tigers ” of the American Air-force 
have definitely put brakes on the movements of 
the Japanese forces whose bombers and fighters 
no longer have everything their own way. 

Without heavy artillery or any appre¬ 
ciable weight of armour Chungking seems to 
be able to fight to a standstill any aggressive 
move by the Japanese, once they are away 
from the bases of supply and refitting. There 
can be no doubt therefore, that a flow of arms 
and equipment into China on a major scale 
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would not only heavily tilt the balance in the 
favour of the United Nations in that part of the 
world but would in all probability enable Russia 
to release part of the forces now standing to 
arms on the Manchurian and Mongolian border. 
But the flow of munitions into China means the 
re-opening of the Burma road or else the full 
equipment of the Assam road with telefericas 
and other means of mechanical transport on a 
large scale. 

In the Pacific battle zone the American 
Command has passed into the offensive, though 
necessarily on a limited scale. The naval ac¬ 
tions of the Coral Sea and Midway island 
seemed to have marked the period when the 
Japanese Navy was at its zenith in its command 
over the Pacific Ocean. Now the position is one 
of flux, and it is evident that the task of keeping 
a Ann hold over the far-flung sea zones stretch¬ 
ing from the Aleutians to the Andamans is 
proving a strain to the fighting ships of Nippon. 

Japan’s war resources of basic raw-materials 
was limited by the stocks she had accumulated 
prior to the Pearl Harbour incident. They 
were very considerable, thanks to the greed of 
the bag-barons of the democracies. But the 
Japanese have prosecuted their campaigns on a 
major scale and these stocks must be running 
low by now, unless they have been replenished 
by the booty gathered from the conquered areas. 
Normally consolidation and organisation of 
supply and transport should take about a year, 
specially if the oil-fields were “ scorched ” with 
any degree of efficiency. But very large stocks 
were probably left only partially destroyed and 
some oil areas in the Java area were demolished 
in a hurry, and so the Japanese may have 
been able to replenish their stocks to some ex¬ 
tent by now. It must not be forgotten however, 
that in this matter of basic raw-materials, the 
time-factor is now slowly swinging over to the 
advantage of the Japanese, as their consolida¬ 
tion proceeds and their organisation of the 
supply routes advances. If the Allied counter¬ 
offensive fails to make sufficient advance soon, 
it will be a case of a slow-rccovery, by sheer 
weight of men and metal, against a determined 
and highly organised opponent, firmly entrenched 
along the inner lines of communication, over 
extremely difficult terrain. The question of long 
hauls of warlike supplies will not obtain, onco 
the Dutch East Indies is converted into a 
major base of operations by the Japanese and 
Singapore is re-equipped as a Naval base of the 
Nipponese fleets. 


We are again having long broadcasts about 
the production-campaign in the U. S. A. This 
time they are about 60,000 tanks, 75,000 air¬ 
planes and 16 (or is it 18) millions of tons of 
shipping in 1948. It is to be hoped for the 
sake of the democracies, that this does not mean 
that the year 1942 is to be “ written-off ” as 
was 1941 in last year’s broadcasts. With 
Russia bleeding at every pore and China near¬ 
ing exhaustion, even that amount of production 
of armament will not suffice against the Axis, 
when the United Nations arc at the disadvanta¬ 
geous position of having to open new fronts 
against opponents of the calibre of Germany 
and Japan once they have their hands free. All 
this boils down to the fact that the limitless 
resources of the democracies have to be mustered 
to the fullest extent within the shortest period of 
time possible, and the Axis must be-kept fully 
involved in every zone of conflict where their 
forces are now engaged in fighting. 

Brazil has entered the war. In this case a 
belligerent has come into the struggle purely 
because of the Battle of the Atlantic, a war- 
front 0 where the deadliest of wars is being waged 
’in silence. 


In India the question before every sane 
man is, does India count in this struggle ? The 
British people—and by them we certain¬ 
ly do not mean their elected representatives in 
the Parliaments—have not behaved as if it really 
mattered one way or the other, and of late the 
United Nations have not shown any sijjns of 
interest. If the British people did think India’s 
war-effort would count, then an all-party 
Parliamentary commission would have come 
out to India before the retrograde moves on the 
August 1940 offers w'ere tabled. Even if in 
1942 they thought that our weight would be of 
any consequence then the Cripps’ proposal 
would have been of a different nature and a 
different attitude would have been forced on to 
the Parliaments by popular demand. If the 
United Nations—with the sole exception of 
China—had any interest in the matter, then this 
unholy mess in the political situation of the 
country would not have resulted. There is no 
use in indulging in Jeremiads at the present 
moment, but we do hope that sanity will dawn 
on all concerned before matters are allowed to 
drift much further. There will be disastrous 
consequences on the morale of the people unless 
better counsels prevail before long. 



MELANESIAN CUSTOMS 

By Principal A. C. PANDEYA 


In this article I shall attempt to explain some 
of the queer customs of the Melanesian tribes 
whom I met in my tour. Melanesia is situated 
in the east of Fiji. It is the name of a group 
of islands in the South Pacific. Though appar¬ 
ently Fiji is adjacent to Polynesia, yet its customs 
are more influenced by the Melanesian traditions. 

Melanesians, strictly speaking, are not 
black, but the colour of their skin is of varying 
degrees of dark or chocolate-brown. They are 
of an average height of about five feet four 
inches with black frizzly hair. The character¬ 
istic feature of a somewhat convex nose is found 
among Papuans who live especially in the ex¬ 
treme western portion of the Melanesian series 
•oi islands, New Guinea and Admiralty Islands; 
but Melanesian strain seems to have much bgen 
introduced in the blood of these people, except 
among Papuans of the west New Guinea. 

It is a surprise that the mode of dress of 
Melanesians differs from place to place. I saw 
men in many places all naked, but where they 
get some covering, it is usually a loin cloth, like 
the Mois of Indo-China. It is tied round the 
waist. The dress of women, too, is almost the 
same, but. in some places it consists of a cloth 
or petticoat of leaves. Only in a few places I 
saw women wandering all naked, and it is their 
custom, they say, to attend in this fashion all 
functions when they have attained the marriage¬ 
able age. 

There are innumerable local and tribal 
customs. Women wear feather ornaments on 
the head, necklaces and pendants of shells, beads, 
dried fruits, dogs’ teeth, etc., hung round the neck. 
Ear-rings, nose ornaments, and belts, armlets, 
leg-bands, anklets and wrist-bands are made of 
plaited fibre, some of bark, and others of shells. 
In some places thes" are made by some textile 
process. They also use various kinds of flowers 
and bright leaves for the brightness of their 
attire. 

The art-standard differs, among the different 
tribes. He who produces some elaborate design, 
wears it himself. Various designs are seen in 
carvings and decorations of their memorial 
buildings, canoes, implements and utensils. 
These include realistic and conventional re¬ 
presentations of human beings, birds, animals 
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and plants; and considerable artistic power is 
sometimes met with among tribes, who, in other 
respects, are almost the most primitive. 

Tattooing is most common among them. In 
some places both men and women are tattooed • 
and it is frequently practised among marriage¬ 
able females. This kind of decoration usually 
indicates the age of puberty, but in many places 
tattooing is essential for both the sexes for marri¬ 
age. Among Koita (New Guinea) girls the 
decoration usually begins when they attain the 
age of five years. Tattooing is done year after 
year as one gets older and older. Something like 
a V-shapcd mark is tattooed on the breast with 
certain other designs to indicate the marriage¬ 
able age Thus “ V ” is the symbol of 
marriage ! 

•, , soine areas special tattoo patterns are 

adopted as clan marks.” In many parts 
distinctive designs are seen on men as honourable 
marks, but these commonly indicate that they 
have taken life.” Cutting of flesh, so as to 
cave permanent scars, is also a kind of decora¬ 
tion, indicating a person’s clan. 

Nose-boring and car-piercing are extensively 
practised by both males and females. Both the 
septa and the wings of the nose are bored, but 
the boring of the septa is essential. In the holes 
thus bored pencils of shell or bone are inserted. 

le eai-hole is sufficiently big for the accommo¬ 
dation of a pendant ornament. Usually these 
holes are big enough to hold a large ring or an 
ornament of disc shape. When an ear-hole hangs 
down without an ornament it seems as though 
a long pendant loop of flesh is hanging. 

Certain ceremonial observances of the 
Melanesians are peculiar and interesting. 
Special kinds of ceremonies are performed on 
the birth of a child. L a Couvade and customs 
like it are found in most parts of Melanesia. 
In Solomon Islands, New Hebrides and 
Banks Islands both before and after a 
child|s birth, the parents refrain from eating 
certain types of food and from doing certain 
works, for some time, which if otherwise done 
they believe, would be harmful to the baby! 
The father is forbidden from climbing trees, 
lifting heavy weights, working on laborious tasks 
or leaving the house for a certain period of time, 
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but if he does so, the penalty, it is strongly 
believed, falls on the infant. In the Banks 
Island the father is not allowed to go out for a 
month to any sacred place where the child could 
not go without risk. 

In New Guinea among the Koitas the food 
restriction to the parents is subject to the belief 
that if there would be any break the baby will 
fall seriously ill. 

Various kinds of sacrifices are practised in 
one of the New Hebrides Islands for protecting 
infants against misfortunes. These are usually 
made when a child is eight to ten days old. In 
another island the tradition is that the father 
goes down a beach to wash his child’s clothes. 
All along the path, as he goes, he scatters toy- 
bows, if the child is a boy; or fragments of the 
pandanus fibre out of which “ mats ’’ are made, 
if the child is a girl. This custom they explain 
by saying that the boy is expected to be a 
brave and a skilled bow-man, and the girl a 
skilled mat-maker. (The “ mat ” is a kind of 
their currency.) 

If after eating a particular kind of food the 
child dies, the parents are restrained from taking 
that food throughout their lives. In another island 
of the same group, there is a peculiar custom 
(which is a kind of bond to the father’s kinsmen) 
wherein the first-born son is kept for ten days 
in the house of these kinsmen, and the mother 
gets her food from them. On the tenth day 
food and mats arc given to the hosts by the 
father. The hosts lay, thereupon, on the child’s 
head mats and strings with which pigs are tied. 
This practice leads the father to believe that his 
kinsmen will feed and help his son if necessity 
arises. Just contrary to this another custom is 
found in one of the Banks group where a noisy 
and playful fight with pigs is conducted by the 
kinsmen of the mother on the birth of a first¬ 
born son. These pigs are later purchased by 
the father. 

Among the Gazellians of the Gazelle Penin¬ 
sula (Bismarck Archipelago) there is a ceremony 
on the birth of a first-born son of their prominent 
leader. The presence of a sorcerer on the 
occasion is necessary. Before him the tribal men 
perform charms over the mother’s food, and 
blow coral lime in different directions to scare 
away the evil spirits, and rub it into the body 
of the mother, 

After the birth of a baby a fire is made 
which is passed through the smoke by a woman 
with the words: 

(a) if it is a inale child : 


“ Become strong, acquire much tabu (money); 
throw the spear and sling the stone ”; and 

(6) if the baby is a female child : 

“ Grow big, acquire strength, so that you may 
work in the fields.” 

The sorcerer is also present on this occasion. 
He stands by the side of the baby holding a 
little ash between his fingers. While one of his 
hands remains in the smoke, the other is moved 
touching the temple, ears, eyes, nose and mouth 
of the baby. This practice wards off evil habits. 

In the central part of New Britain 
(Bismarck Archipelago), on the birth of a child 
the inhabitants of the village assemble together, 
each holding a tree with branches full of leaves. 
They break off some of those twigs which have 
young shoots upon them and hold them in their 
hands. When they begin to break twigs one 
of them utters a charm over a piece of ginger, 
and then divides the ginger among the others;, 
the men chew the ginger and spit it out upon 
the twigs, which they then hold in the smoke. 
Though ‘this practice does not benefit the 
child, it is the conviction that if it is not 
performed, their weapons will lose power in 
war and they will act in a cowardly manner. 

Quite a strange custom is seen on the birth 
of a first-born child in New Ireland (Bismarck 
Archipelago) where men and women of the 
village have a sham fight between themselves. 
Men are armed with sticks, women with stones,, 
and other missiles. After this rough fight a 
feast of pigs and vegetables is given to them by 
the father of the baby. 

Solomon Islands bear the record for another 
strange custom. Here the woman who"is about 
to give birth to a child is taken to a small leaf- 
hut built by the women of her village. She is 
kept here in the damp and the dirt until she 
gives birth to a child. She is not taken out of 
the hut even if there is rain. Except females 
no one else (not even her husband) is permitted 
to take part in building the hut or approaching 
her at any time. The convention does not even 
permit the husband to see the infant for at least 
the first fifteen days. The birth of the child is 
followed by a blood-sprinkling ceremony per¬ 
formed by the women. 

In one of the districts of South-east New 
Guinea a child is always lifted upwards or is 
presented by its mother to the first full-moon 
which occurs after its birth. Their belief is, 
by this practice the child grows fast and begins 
to talk soon. Among the Koitas of New Guinea, 
the child after three or four weeks is decked 
out in much finery and carried by the mother 
(who is also adorned with several ornaments)* 
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to her mother’s house. Her sister-in-law accom¬ 
panies her behind, carrying an empty pot, a spear, 
a petticoat and a fire stick. Then they sit 
together, smoking and chewing betel. They are 
soon interrupted by another woman who is 
generally the wife of the mother’s brother. She 
strips the ornaments of both the mother and the 
child and these together with the pot, spear and 
petticoat, go as a present to the child’s rela¬ 
tions on his mother’s side. Subsequently a 
similar present is made to the mother before she 
leaves the house. 

Among the Mekeos of Mekeo district of New 
■Guinea there is another ceremony on the birth 
of a first-born child. People of the village club 
near the house and sing all through the night. 
The next day the father goes out for hunting a 
pig or a dog which is roasted for a feast to all 
the villagers. The items of dance and the feast 
are postponed if any death occurs by that time 
in the village. * 

In several mountainous parts in the inte¬ 
rior of New Guinea a kind of “ rough ” day is 
celebrated on the birth of a child. There is a 
mock hostile attack by women. Such a kind 
of attack differs among the Kuni people anif the 
Mafulu. A number of Kuni women assemble in 
the village when a Kuni woman gives birth to 
a first-born child, and attack her house and the 
village club-house with darts. Among the 
Mafulus such an attack on the birth of the first¬ 
born child of their chief indicates that it (the 
child) has “ appeared into life.” Women, 
adorned with dance costumes, holding spears 
and clubs in both their hands, attack the chief’s 
house jmd the village club-house hurling their 
spears at the buildings with such force that they 
sometimes penetrate the roofs. This ceremony 
is followed by pigkilling and feasting. 

Among the inhabitants of the Torres Straits 
Islands quite a different custom is seen on the 
birth of a child. When the mother is in travail 
and great pains, the husband goes to the sea 
and for hours together dives into it until the 
child is born. They believe that through this 
process the pain of the mother is alleviated. 
The husband keeps his legs in tllfe sea until they 
are cold, in case the birth is delayed, or a sorcerer 
is called to take some object and put it in the 
sea, which, it is their conviction, accelerates the 
birth. 

In some of the islands near the eastern end 
of New Guinea, on the birth of a first child a 
token is taken to a garden and placed in the 
sheath of a base leaf of a bauana-tree—a tree 
which is likely to bear fruits in about a month. 


Afterwards, a feast is given to the child’s 
maternal uncles (the fruits of this banana-tree 
being specially included in it). Three or four 
similar feasts are also given at intervals of about 
a month. Restrictions on the mother’s diet are 
reduced at each of these subsequent feasts. The 
father goes to the club-house for about six 
months. In the first month he is also under the 
diet restrictions, the violation of which would, 
it is believed, result in the illness of the child. 
He is not permitted to see the child during the 
first month, and for some time after that he 
avoids going near his wife if the child is with 
her. He will, however, on no account tough the 
latter until it has attained the age of five 
months, but if he does so the child would have 
a stunted growth and it may become seriously 
ill. After this “ restrictive ” period when the 
father can safely touch the child, the mother ties 
strings of shell-be.lds round its wrists and above 
its elbows. 

Infanticide is widely practised almost every¬ 
where in Melanesia. An unmarried girl who has 
a child will generally kill it, for, though sexual 
morality is but loose throughout most of the 
islands, and in many cases does not exist, it is 
usually considered undesirable for an unmarried 
girl to give birth to a child, and in many districts 
it is a disgrace and an offence, for which heavy 
punishment, in some places death, is meted out 
to her. 

But there are many reasons for killing babies 
born in lawful wedlock. Sometimes parents do 
not want more children, or it may be that the 
baby is not of the. desired sex; in either case it 
will be killed. The sex preference may be one 
of the father and the mother, based, perhaps, 
on the sex composition of their existing children; 
but there are islands where boys are generally 
preserved and girls killed, and vice versa. 

The birth of twins is not disliked every¬ 
where, and in some places it is a matter of pride. 
There are many districts where the prejudice 
against it is very strong, and, indeed, the birth 
will be contemptuously likened by the women- 
ncighbours to the litter of a pig or a dog; and in 
some places the suspicion actually arises that 
the twins have separate fathers. Wherever 
twins are disliked, it is customary to kill one of 
them. Deformed babies are often killed, but 
among some of the tribes of Dutch New Guinea 
they are preserved, in order that they may, when 
they grow up, become magicians or witches. 

In some parts of the int rior of New Guinea 
peculiar reasons are attributed for infanticide 
by a married woman. A Kuni woman has been 
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actually known to kill her baby, in order that 
she might be free to Buckle a pig; and a Mafulu 
woman is sometimes constrained to do so, be¬ 
cause it is a disgrace to have a child before she 
has provided a pig for a village feast; and, if, 
when the child is expected, there is no feast in 
which a pig can be served, she must conceal 
the birth and kill the child. These Mafulu 
women also kill their babies as the result of a 
sort of superstitious ceremony. The child being 
born, the mother goes to a river from which she 
takes a little water and gives it to the babe. If 
it seems to accept and takes it into its mouth, 
it is a sign that it is to live; if not, it is a sign 
that it is to die, and she, therefore, throws it 
into the river. This practice is certainly super¬ 
stitious in origin, and is practised to a large 
extent. A woman who is childless and wants a 
child generally accompanies the mother (with 
her consent) to the river and takes it (the child) 
for adoption. 

These customs are so common, traditional 
and extensive that it is difficult to put a check 


on them. All governments have so far failed 
in their attempts to infuse modern culture in 
them. Any violation of these customs breaks 
the ring of truth of their social organization 
and the person guilty of such an act is liable to 
capital punishment. Though according to the 
canons of modern civilization the Melanesians 
are uncivilized, they have that developed sense 
of adherence to duty which is not' commonly 
found in the civilized world of today. 

'In the development of art, especially dance, 
I see that a marvellous Bharata influence 
is exerted. The rhythm of the dance-inovement 
may well be compared with that of the Manipuri 
hunter-dance. Foot-strokes, though rough and 
heavy, are accurate and pleasing. “ Angavik- 
shepas ” (postures) are attributable to the 
Tandava style of Bharata. Music is powerful 
and trumpet-like. 

Hospitable,, brave, warrior-like, keen and 
correct-sighted, accurate and well-balanced in 
judgment, as these Melanesians are, they are 
an asset to humanity. 


OBJECTIONS TO HINDU CODE BILLS 

By SANAT KUMAR RAY CIIAUDHURY 
Ex-Mayor, Calcutta 


Preamble 

To amend and codijy :—It is not at all expedient 
either to amend or codify the Hindu Law, all 
at once or in successive stages 

Reasons :—The Hindu Laws of succession 
are to be found in the Smritis. They are a part 
of our Sashtras and the sanction at the present 
moment is one of religion. 

To amend such laws by votes taken in the 
Legislature is an act sacrilegious in itself and 
the laws will not command that respect and 
obedience which alone can make it endure the 
test of time. 

Moreover, if we take to amending Sashtric 
laws, those portions which we seek to retain, 
will gradually lose their sanctity and will be 
disobeyed with a lighter heart. 

According to Hindus the moral codes of 
conduct are obeyed and respected more because 
there are Sashtric Injunctions to that effect than 
because an inMhgement of those rules has been 
made punishable under the Indian Penal Code. 


It may be argued that with material pro¬ 
gress and change of circumstances a change in 
the laws is called for. This may be conceded. 
But the change should come gradually, impercep¬ 
tibly, by the growth of healthy and reasonable 
customs modifying the law where it has become 
archaic, or by judicial interpretation of old 
texts. The Hindu Law allows the growth of 
usages and customs to suit the altered conditions, 
and when proved such usage and customs will 
outweigh the written text of law. 

The general mass of the Hindus most of 
whom though illiterate are not uneducated have 
never been asked to send representatives to the 
Central Assembly for the purpose of altering, 
amending or codifying their personal laws. If 
they had been so directed they would certainly 
have chosen quite a different class of representa¬ 
tives—people on whom they could rely as persons 
conversant with the Smritis, the difficulties if 
any which they were feeling regarding the 
application of Sashtric rules, people who are 
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learned in the Sashtras and able to reconcile 
conflicting texts and to indicate the course to be 
adopted if any change was desired. Instead, 
they have sent to the Legislatures those whom 
they thought fit to fight the British Bureaucracy 
and wrest political, economic and material ad¬ 
vantages for themselves. It would.almost be 
a breach of trust for these Legislators to attempt 
tampering with the Hindu Laws based on 
Smritis and Sashtric sanction. 

Regarding codification, it presupposes 
knowledge of the entire body of laws which is 
sought to be codified. Now the Hindu Law of 
which there are many schools with subschools, 
and which also comprise the special rules of 
succession, marriage, transfer, etc., sanctioned by 
usage and custom of particular localities, sects 
subsects and families is so vast a subject that it is 
no disparagement to admit want of knowledge 
of the entire Law. 0 

Then again the only benefit of codification 
is the easy reference to particular rules. But 
being vast and varied the codification of the 
Hindu Law can never be perfect, and will leave 
some rules or usages uncodified which will ltfive 
to be proved otherwise than by reference to the 
proposed Codes. 

The codification will therefore be of doubt¬ 
ful benefit. In fact, it will not serve the purpose 
better than the text-books on Hindu Law now 
in use. 

There is another serious objection to the 
amendment and codification of the Hindu Law 
by these Bills. As section 1 of the Bill provides 
the Hindu Code with its amendments, etc., will 
apply ?o those living in British India. Under 
the Government of India Act the authority of 
the Legislature does not extend beyond British 
India. But there is a very large population of 
Hindus living outside British India. It not un- 
frequently happens that members of the same 
family father, son, or brother are living under 
different sovereigns, but they are all Hindus and 
previous to the Code the same personal law used 
to govern them all. Now after the Code instead 
of there being simplicity, there will be confusion. 
The father will be governed by one law, the son 
by another; lands and properties within British 
India by one law and those within the states or 


elsewhere by another law. This result is to be 
avoided at all costs. 

Coming to the question of the object of 
Laws according to the Hindu Law (Dharma) 
is that which holds (Dharyate) the society. 
Looked at from that angle it is evident that 
the proposed laws far from holding together the 
Hindu society and benefiting it, it will within 
50 years completely disrupt the same, by divi¬ 
ding and subdividing laws and introducing 
incompatible and very often unsympathetic if 
not actually hostile co-sharers. We have the 
object-lesson of the Mahomedan society before 
our eyes. That they still have property is due 
to special features of the personal Law—which 
by the way they are determined to protect from 
legislative attacks— viz., the right of making wakf 
for the benefit of children, which by making the 
properties inalienable, keep their properties 
intact. The Hindu Law has no such safeguard, 
even if it had, it surrendered the same when the 
Transfer of Property and Succession Acts were 
passed. So the Code is objectionable as being 
positively harmful to Hindu Society 

In our opinion Amendments and changes 
m the law are neither desirable nor have they 
the desired effect unless those for whom such 
changes are intended feel that they are 
necessary. The zeal of Reformers often leads 
them to make changes without reference to the 
actualities of the situation. They should take 
a lesson from the Hindu Widow Remarriage Act 
which although placed on the statute book in 
the fifties of the last century is not even now 
widely availed of. We would earnestly request 
the Government of India and the Law Member 
to cry halt and try to ascertain from the published 
judgments, proceedings of caste meetings, Hindu 
Sabhas, and other public bodies, whether there 
is any real demand on the part of the Hindus 
for a change in their personal laws of inheritance 
and marriage, before circulating the Bill or 
setting the Legislative machinery in motion. 
We can assure them that the Hindu population 
is not feeling any such difficulty and there is 
no general demand for any change in their laws. 

We, therefore, oppose this attempt to amend 
and codify the Hindu Law. 



GANDHIAN SOCIALISM 


By Principal SHR1MAN NARAYAN AGARWAL, m.a., f.r. Econ. s. 


The Russian experiment in Socialism is, 
undoubtedly, a landmark in the history of social 
and economic evolution, and it will be sheer 
folly to underrate its great value and significance. 
It is, nevertheless, unfortunate that the well- 
wishers and admirers of the Soviet experiment 
tend to run in the stereotyped grooves of 
Marxist thought and are reluctant to get out of 
the rut. I have deep regard and admiration for 
Karl Marx and his original thought; but I 
refuse to concede that he uttered the last word 
on socio-economic trend of human evolution. 
His materialistic conception of history and the 
theory of “ Surplus Value ” are, indeed, remark¬ 
able and have revolutionized world thought. 
But we should not rule out the possibility of an 
equally consistent but different ideal of social 
reconstruction. 

Apropos my article on Gandhian Eco¬ 
nomics, Mr. Taranath Lahiri in the course 
of an article in the May issue of The Modern 
Review has pointed out the inconsistencies and 
flaws of Gandhian economic thought. This is 
nothing unusual with both the learned professors 
of orthodox economics and zealous socialists 
steeped in Marxian philosophy. While I do not 
profess to be a votary of any cult—Gandhian 
or otherwise—I do wish to attract the attention 
of the country towards some of the salient 
features of Gandhiji’s social philosophy and 
show that it is as logical and scientific as any 
other theory. 

It is now patent that the capitalistic 
system of world economy is the root-cause 
of most of our ills and has culminated in 
the present globe-shaking holocaust of blood 
and tears. It is incompatible with true 
freedom and democracy, and inevitably tends to 
create a gaping gulf between the rich and the 
poor, through subtle but constant exploitation. 
Everybody admits that a radical change in our 
economic system is a dire necessity if the world 
is to be made safe for peace, freedom or demo¬ 
cracy, If the capitalist structure is allowed to 
remain intact even after this war, life will not 
be worth living, and the world will be again over¬ 
whelmed by a greater tragedy before long. The 
orthodox economists, however, cannot think in 
terms of anything save a modified system of 


capitalism. They wish to pacify the revolting 
masses by using fine and suave phrases and 
throwing a few crumbs of rights and privileges 
here and there. The well-known Atlantic Charter 
is, more or less, an attempt in this direction. All 
such efforts are wholly futile and will lead us 
nowhere. 

• The imperative need of adopting some kind 
of socialism and ending the present system of 
vested interests and the consequent exploitation 
is very obvious. The days of patchwork in the 
form of controlling prices, raising wages and 
taxing profits are dead and gone; demand 
for a more equitable and reasonable dis¬ 
tribution of wealth can no longer be resisted. 
The main problem is about the process of 
introducing socialism, the means that should 
be ( employed to level down the rich and 
level up the poor. The great Russian experi¬ 
ment has now been before the world for nearly 
two decades. The violent revolution has 
resulted in the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
and the Communist Party reigns supreme. The 
poor people are, certainly, better off, and Russia 
today is much stronger,, and, perhaps, happier. 
But is there* no alternative to violence and 
dictatorship in establishing a juster and happier 
society ? There is a possibility and the 
Gandhian philosophy points out the way. 

The thesis of what may be termed 
Gandhian Socialism is quite plain and consis¬ 
tent. The first fundamental premise of the 
theory is that violence cannot lead to any kind 
of lasting peace and socio-economic reconstruc¬ 
tion. Violence breeds greater violence and 
whatever is gained by force needs to be preserved 
by greater force. Violence is inconsistent with 
true freedom, and liberty gained through it is 
tainted with human blood. Gandhiji will, there¬ 
fore, have nothing to do with it because, to him 
Socialism is only a means and not an end in 
itself. Even if it were the end, he does not 
subscribe to the theory that the end justifies 
the means. In order to conserve the purity of 
the end, the means employed towards its attain¬ 
ment must be equally pure. That is why 
Gandhiji maintains that a socialist society 
should be established through non-violence and 
not through a sanguinary revolution. 
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I submit that this idea of non-violence is 
no religious sentimentalism, nor is Gandhiji 
alone in stressing its need and importance. Prof. 
Laski, after closely analysing the trend of social 
and political development, has also frankly 
recognised the futility of active hatred and 
violence and advocates a * revolution by 
consent’: 

“For hate is of all qualities the most cancer-like 
to its possessor. It leads us to develop in ourselves the 

character we condemn in others.Might in the 

modern world needs to be clothed with right if it is to 
he sure that it will achieve permanence. The spiritual 
life of Europe belongs not to Caesar and Napoleon, but 
to Christ; the civilization of the East has been more 
influenced by Buddha than by Ghengis Khan or Akbar. 
It is that truth we have to learn, if we are to survive. 
We overcome hate by love, and evil by good; baseness 
begets only a progeny like to itself .”—Grammar of 
Pali lies. 

*> 

Surely, Harold Laski cannot be dismissed 
as a sentimental thinker. • 

The last world war was fought to make the 
world safe for democracy and to establish last¬ 
ing peace. But the violent suppression of 
Germany gave birth to Hitler and if Hitler is 
overwhelmed by force, a Super-Hitler is Jure 
to bo born in the wake of violent peace. It is 
no use remarking that violence has been the way 
of the world and it cannot be changed by 
Buddhas and Gandhis. The biological theory 
of human society has long been exploded and 
to aver still that the world must continue to be 
‘red in tooth and claw ’ is vain intellectualism. 
True peace, happiness and equality cannot be 
achieved by traversing the beaten track of blood 
and fo»ce; it is sure to lead us to the deep abyss 
of death. The trend of world events bears 
ample testimony to this view. To me, therefore, 
Gaudhian Non-violence is not a ‘ futile senti¬ 
ment ’ but the frank recognition of hard realities 
and a way out of the present slough of 
despondency. 

The second fundamental premise of Gandhi- 
an Socialism is that centralization of any kind 
is inconsistent with true fieedom and equality. 
He has, therefore, a real horror for any centra¬ 
lized control wheth< .■ in a Capitalist State or a 
Socialist regime. That is why Gandhiji, though 
he admires the ultimate ideal of Soviet Com¬ 
munism, is against the concentration of power 
in one individual, however great he may be. He 
is against the centralization of both political 
and economic power. That is why he pleads for 
decentralized industries and village communities. 

Gandhiji is again not alone in his denun¬ 
ciation of centralization and concentration of 
power. Although the dictatorship of the prole¬ 


tariat is supposed to be necessary only during 
the period of transition it is quite doubtful 
whether the power once attained will be 
voluntarily relinquished. Mr. Joad, writing in 
his Guide to the Philosophy oj Morals and 
Politics, observes : 

“The study of history suggests that dictatorships 
from their very nature become, as they grow older, 
not less, but more extreme: not less, but more sensitive 
to and impatient of criticism. Developments in the 
contemporary world support this view. Yet the theory 
of Communism postulates precisely the reverse of what 
history teaches, and maintains that at a given moment 
a dictatorial government will be willing to reverse the 
engines, to relinquish power, and, having denied liberty, 
to concede it. Neither history nor psychology affords 
any warrant for this conclusion.” 

Mr. Cole has also pointed out that since 
Communism is regarded as a world movement, 
the present centralized control will be needed 
as long as the existence of capitalism outside 
Russia still faces the U. S. S. R. with the 
risk of counter-revolution. Thus the ‘withering 
away ’ of the State, with its paraphernalia of 
dictatorship, violence and rigid control of 
public life,' is postponed to an indefinite future. 

Prof. Ginsberg in his Psychology of Society 
*also lends support to Gandhiji’s fear of 
centralization ; 

“ The Syndicalists and Marxians seem to think that 
genuine self-government will be possible after the 
‘ revolution.’ It is difficult to see any real justification 
for this belief. Any centralized form of government is 
bound to be oligarchical in tendency. We are told that 
the State will wither away. . . . But in that case there 
is certain to arise a new dominant minority.” 

Prof. Ginsberg concludes that ‘ any policy 
of reconstruction that, is to be of real value 
must aim at decentralization.’ 

The third important premise of Gandhiji’s 
Socialism is the dignity of labour and its influ¬ 
ence on our intellectual and moral development. 
Gandhiji’s enunciation of the Basic Education 
popularly known as the Wardha Scheme is 
based on the same principle. He maintains 
that intelligent manual labour is conducive to 
the natural development of the mind; it is even 
essential for healthy intellectual growth. The 
intimate relation of mind-culture with hand- 
culture has been emphasized by all the modem 
psychologists, and education through handiwork 
is now recognised as a sound psychological pro¬ 
position. Gandhiji believes that an empty mind 
is the devil’s workshop, and, to him, the lure of 
leisure is a dangerous moral trap. The problem 
of utilising leisure will be even more difficult 
than the problem of finding leisure, and want of 
sufficient work will generally lead to physical* 
intellectual and moral dissipation. 
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It is on these three main pillars of Non¬ 
violence, Decentralization and Dignity of Labour 
that Gandhiji builds up his Socialism of rural 
economy. To destroy . the capitalists’ vested 
interests, he will not resort to violent revolu¬ 
tion. Instead, he advises the masses to give 
up the use of mill-products and patronize 
cottage industries. If the articles produced by 
the capitalists are boycotted, most of the “ big 
business ” will collapse automatically without 
the necessity of any violence. The technique of 
strikes alone cannot succeed so long as the general 
public continues to co-operate with capitalism. 
If we begin to use only products of cottage or 
small-scale industries, Khadi and gur, for 
example, the big textile and sugar factories will 
gradually close down, and the national wealth 
that bloated the pockets of a few capitalists 
will be distributed among the proletariat. At 
present the direction of economic drain is from 
the villages to the towns but with the general 
use of cottage products the direction will be 
reversed and wealth will begin to flow from the 
cities to the villages. We need not wait for 
the capture of political power to implement this 
programme; we can begin the process at once 
depending on our own strength. What we wear 
and eat lie in the domain of our personal liberty, 
and nobody can interfere with our choice. Thus, 
by exercising our personal rights intelligently 
we can alter the present capitalistic structure of 
society a great deal. The capitalist will be 
levelled down and the proletariat will be pulled 
up without any spectacular political convulsion. 

The cottage industries will provide employ¬ 
ment to a growing number of people, and the 
evils of large-scale factory system will gradually 
disappear. The worker will be his own master, 
and he will have living interest in his work. 
The village will be almost self-sufficient, and 
production will tend to be simultaneous with 
distribution. The middle-men will have hardly 
any place in such a self-sufficient society and 
consequently exploitation will gradually dis¬ 
appear root and branch. Centralization and 
large-scale planning will then be unnecessary 
and the villages will develop into self-governing 
republics federated into a nation. With the 
growing economic power of the masses, their 
politital power will also increase, and in the 
federal legislature the capitalist will cease to 


be the ‘ villain ’ behind the curtain. The key 
or basic industries like Iron and Steel, and 
Transport may then be organised on a national 
basis, excluding the possibility of capitalistic 
profiteering. 

Besides a non-violent bloodless revolution, 
this civilization of rural economy will be a proof 
against foreign exploitation leading to imperial 
domination, because empires rest on capitalism 
and a country in which there is no possibility 
of large-scale exploitation will be no attraction 
for any empire. This is how Gandhiji dreams 
of real and lasting independence for India 
through the message of his spinning wheel 
which to him is the symbol of non-violence, 
decentralized industry and dignity of labour. 

Gandhiji is a man of vision. He gives us 
his outline of a new picture, and leaves the 
details to be painted in course of the experiment. 
He does not wish to be dogmatic regarding the 
contours and shades of the picture. For exam¬ 
ple, he dots not exclude the modern conveniences 
from his village communities. They may have 
electricity, radio-sets, telephones and the water- 
closets. The houses may be quite artistic, with 
lawns and flower-gardens. There may be 
printing presses, dairies, bakeries and other 
modern facilities. Gandhiji will not like to im¬ 
pose any undue asceticism on the people. His 
main conditions are that there should be suffi¬ 
cient work for all, and the possibility of 
exploitation should be excluded. There should 
be no unnecessary infringement of civil liberties 
owing to excessive centralization. In such a 
country there will be real non-violent Socialism 
with true liberty, equality and fraternity. To 
achieve such social organisation, the people have 
to be educated along right lines. They must be 
made to understand the basic principles of Rural 
Socialism. National-spirited young men should 
establish living contacts with the masses and 
silently, slowly but steadily change the whole 
economic structure of the country. This is 
Gandhiji's dream; this is his constructive pro¬ 
gramme. It mg,y be idyllic, and remain a mere 
dream. But only such dreams ultim. 'v change 
social values and re-orient civilizations. What 
is needed is a living faith that moves mount.*’ ’ 
and an unbending will before which nothing is 
impossible. 



THE DIAMOND IN ANDHRA DESA 

By PABASTJRAMAYYA PINGALY 


Mineralogically, Andhra Desa is one of the 
richest units of. India. What little mineral 
wealth there is in the province of Madras is 
mainly in the Andhra Desa. The possibilities 
of this territory are great, but they have to be 
brought to light through the work of enthusias¬ 
tic geologists and mineral prospectors with as 
little delay as possible. Taking a regional view 
of the geology of the Andhra country, it is noted 
that it consists of formations yielding or capable 
of yielding valuable minerals of economic value. 

“ Except for the exploitation of some of the manga¬ 
nese in the Vizagapatam District and the half-hearted 
mining of mica by admittedly crude methods in Nfellorc 
District, it may be safely said that the resources un¬ 
practically untouched.” 

Out of the minerals found in the Andhra 
area, diamond is of immense value, importance 
and interest especially from an industrial stand¬ 
point. 

The earliest account of the diamond field* of 
Andhra Desa was given by Tavernier, the Trench 
traveller in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Another account, in which several 
localities not mentioned by Tavernier are in¬ 
cluded, was submitted to the Royal Society of 
England in 1677 by Earl Marshal Howard of 
England. Information of a general character, 
dealing especially with the distribution of the 
diamond in this area, has also been given by 
II. W. Yoysey, B. Heyne and Dr. V. Ball. 

Most of the historical diamonds are of 
Andhra origin, only two or three coming from 
Brazil. The richest mines, where the large stones 
were found are in the South, mostly near the 
Rristna river. The diamonds were discovered in 
sand-stones or conglomerates, or the sands and 
gravels of river-beds. Andhra Desa, “ the 
Kimberley of South India,” enjoyed the monopoly 
of supplying the world’s demand for diamonds up 
to the discovery in 1725 of the precious stone in 
Brazil. If we except the Oullinan stone which 
weighed 3025f carats or about l/'3rd lb., the 
mines of South Africa and Brazil cannot com¬ 
pare with the old mines of Andhra Desa, the 
birth-place of large, perfect diamonds of inter¬ 
national reputation and great fame. 

The following are the important localities 
where; there are immense possibilities for the 
renovation of this 1 mineral industry. 

1. Ariantnpur District Wajra Karur.—Consider¬ 
able interest was aroused about the year 1880 by 
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the discovery near this place of a volcanic ‘ neck ’ filled 
with decomposed rock bearing a striking resemblance 
to the matrix of the diamond ‘ Blue Ground ’ ,at Kim¬ 
berley in South Africa. This ‘ neck ’ was fully examined 
by Poole and Lake and found that it is quite different 
from the ‘ Blue Ground ’ of Kimberley. Round about 
this village in Anantapur District, diamonds are picked 
up on the surface of the ground to the East of the 
village after a fall of rain. It is mentioned that; a 
diamond from this locality, valued at £10,000, was in 
the 'possession of Mr. R. S. Orr of Madras. According 
to the report submitted by Howard in 1677 on the mines 
then working here, stones weighing from 4 to 8 seers 
were taken out from this locally of world-fame. 

2. Cuddapa District : —Chcnntir—Kanunparti or 
Kondapeta and Woblapalli mentioned by Newbold, 
Voysey and Heyne, are known to have produced good 
diamond crystals. An account of these mines is given 
by Cribble in the Cuddapah Manual. 

3. Godavari District -Bhadrnchalaro.—Here dia¬ 
monds are sometimes found in the bed of the Godavari 
river near the town. 

4. Guntur District :—Kollur (SaUenapalli Taluq). 
—When visited by Tavernier in 1645, the mines were 
very productive, when 60,000 persons are said to have 
been engaged in the mining operations. It, was in this 
jnine that the famous “ Koh-i-Noor ” was found. 

Madagula and Malavaram are two other important 
localities in this district; the mines in the former 
locality were very productive but unhealthy as stated 
by Howard. 

5. Krislna District:— The diamondiferous areas are 
on the left, bank of the river Kristna between Bezwada 
and the District boundary with the Nizam’s dominions. 

Golapalli, Malavilli, Kodavatakallu and Partala are 
the important localities in this district where, mining 
operations were carried on. Heyne mentioned that the 
mines in Kodavatakallu area produced several bullock- 
loads of diamonds, though obviously this is improbable. 
An account of these mines can be read in the District 
Manual compiled by Mackenzie. 

6. Kunuol District Banaganapalli, Guttamani- 
konda, Kannamadakalu, Munimadagu and Ramulkota 
arc the most important localities where numerous 
ancient, workings are found. 

So far I have given the readers a list of important 
diamond-bearing localities, where great productive mines 
were worked and where there are still several possibilities 
to renovate this mineral industry. Now it will not, be 
out of place to give hereunder short, historical sketches 
of some of the most important diamonds produced by 
some of the aforementioned mines. 

The Regent cat Put Diamond 
This historic gem was found at Paritala—a 
village about 2D miles from Bezwada on the road 
to Hyderabad. The present estimated value of- 
this Stone is Rs. 65,00,000. It weighs about 
400 caTats. The story connected with this 
diamond is very interesting. . A poor cooly work¬ 
ing in the mines concealed this gem in a big 
sore in: his leg before 1 Re presented" himself. Tor 1 , 
the scrutiny of the watchman in the evening. 
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The practice in those good old days was to 
search all mine labourers in a completely naked 
condition. All the parts of the body where a 
gem can be secreted, were all carefully searched 
before the labourers were let off in the evening. 

As romance would have it, fortunately the 
poor cooly’s ulcer was not examined by any one 
and the labourer cpuld therefore bring the 
historic gem out of the mine unobserved. As 
purchasers of stolen property were always pre¬ 
sent near the mines even during those despotic 
days, the cooly sold the gem to a Gujarati 
merchant for a few rupees sufficient to purchase 
salt and rice to keep his body and soul together 
for a couple of weeks. The Gujarati merchant 
in turn took this historic gem to Masulipatam 
which was in those days the greatest sea port 
on the Coromandal coast. Here he sold it to 
the captain of the ship lying at anchor. The 
Commander of the vessel took this stone to 
Madras and sold it to the then Governor of 
Madras, Mr. Pitt. His Excellency had to spend 
sleepless days as long as the gem was in his 
possession; and finally after a long and tedious 
negotiation sold it to the Regent of France for 
the paltry sum of three and three-quarter 
million francs. The history of the French nation 
has a para referring to this immortal Andhra 
gem. The Great Napoleon Bonaparte, when 
the representation assembly of his country re¬ 
fused to vote for the necessary money to 
prosecute some of his ambitious wars had, it is 
said, mortgaged this gem and raised the needed 
money to maintain a part of his army in the 
field. 

Koh-i-Noob 

When children residing in any part of the 
civilized world are questioned to state the seven 
wonders of the world, you will hear from their 
lips that Koh-i-Noor is one of them. Tradition 
has it that this noble gem was worn by Kama 
of the Mahabharata war more than 5000 years 
ago. When Nadir Shah invaded India in 1739, 
this gem fell into the hands of the invader. 
After a long history it went into the hands of 
the Lion of the Punjab, Ranjit Singh. When 
this great warrior was once questioned by his 
friend to state the price of the gem, Ranjit Singh 
in a joking mood had estimated its price to be 
two good kicks. By this he meant that Kings 
would surely invade the dominions of any man 
owning Koh-i-Noor, as it is a pride to own this 
gem. When the British had finally invaded 
Punjab in 1805 this historic gem went into the 
hands of the East India Company, which by 


right of conquest considered this as the property 
of the British Crown and presented it to Queen 
Victoria through Lord Dalhousie. After this 
date the gem was recut and therefore lost some 
of its weight. Its present value can be safely 
estimated at rupees fifteen lakhs. The late 
lamented V. Ball, M.A., F.G.C., has expressed 
his opinion that Koh-i-Noor was discovered in 
the famous diamond mine then existing on the 
banks of the river Kristna, in the present 
Sattenapalli Taluq of Guntur District. 

Orloff 

The reader has seen how the gems of 
Andhra Desa were connected with the histories 
of France and England. Now this gem Orloff is 
going to carry the fragrance of Andhra Desa to 
the throne of Russia. In those early days of the 
European struggle for supremacy in South India, 
when the French and the English were fighting 
hard to gain a foothold in the neighbourhood 
of the rock fortress of Trichinopoly, when the 
boom of tjie big guns of both France and England 
was sending a thrill into the hearts of the 
innocent population in the surroundings of 
Srhangam, many villages and temples were 
evacuated by the poor inhabitants. An enter¬ 
prising soldier in the service of the French, 
probably out of curiosity, stepped into an 
evacuated temple dedicated to Brahma. In the 
darkness of the interior the inquisitive soldier 
saw something throwing out rays of light. With 
bayonet fixed, he had advanced into the solemn 
darkness of the interior of the temple where 
stood the idol of Brahma. Knowing that the 
Hindus lavish wealth on the idols of the temples, 
he at once suspected that one of the eyes of 
Brahma that radiated light must have been set 
of a costly diamond. Applying the point of 
bayonet to the eye of the idol, he succeeded in 
taking out the diamond and sold it for about 
£2000 to the skipper of an English vessel. After 
a good deal of changing of hands it was finally 
sold to Prince Orloff of Russia for the small sum 
of about fifteen lakhs of rupees. 

Great Mogul 

, </ 

This is considered to be the largest of the 
Indian diamonds. When Tavernier, the great 
French traveller, visited India in the 17th 
century, he saw this gem. The original weight 
of the gem is said to be 787 carats and its birth¬ 
place was decided to be' the Kollur mine on the 
banks of the river Kristna. This great gem has 
mysteriously disappeared from the world and 
nothing is known of it after Tavernier’s return 
to Europe. . 
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Hope 

Among the dimonds, those that have a 
violet tint about them are always sold for a 
higher price. One of the largest of the violet- 
tinted diamonds is the Hope which weighs 45 
carats. This gem which is considered to be one 
of the most beautiful gems in the -world, was 
also discovered at the famous Kollur mine in the 
Guntur District. Tavernier first purchased it 
from the Indian mines in 1642 and sold it to 
King Louis XIV. In course of time by right of 
purchase the gem went to America. Its price 
is estimated to be about nine lakhs of rupees. 

Akbab-Shah 

This gem which is now valued at nearly 
four lakhs of rupees is the property of His 
Highness the Gaekwad of Baroda. This gem was 
originally owned by the great Moghul Emperor 
Akbar and must have been discovered in one of 
the mines on the banks of the rtver Kristna. . 

Dakya-Inor 

This gem weighing 186 carats can still be 
seen in the diamond collection of the King of 
Persia. It is needless to say that it was pro¬ 
duced in one of the Andhra mines. Its price 
can be safely estimated at rupees five lakhs. 

Nizam 

This large gem is now considered to be the 
property of Ilis Exalted Highness the Nizam of 
Hyderabad. Its approximate weight is estimated 
at 340 carats and may be valued at rupees six 
lakhs. 

Moon of tub Mountains 

Tins is another historic gem won by Nadir 
Shah at Delhi and after his murder went into 
the hands of an American trader. This is now 
among the jewels of the Russian crown. 

Great Table 

Tavernier saw this stone at Golkonda in 
1642. It then weighed about 245 carats. Its price 
can safely be estimated at six lakhs of rupees. 


Sancy 

This is another gem that is associated with 
so many historic persons. Some consider that 
this was one of the gems worn by Charles the 
Bold. In course of time it went into the hands 
of Queen Elizabeth of England. After a century 
King Louis XIV of France purchased it from 
James II. Its weight was then believed to be 
about 55 carats. It also came from one of the 
great Indian diamond mines. Apart from its 
weight and purity of water, the gem, if it is 
brought to market, can fetch as a historic relic 
some millions of pounds sterling. 

Nassak 

When the Deccan was finally subdued by the 
triumph of the armies of Britain, the East India 
Company sent to England some valuable jewels 
and gems captured in this country, and when 
this Deccan booty was put to auction in London 
in the year 1837 one of the gems which went 
by the name of Nassak was sold to a London 
jeweller for a sum of £7200. Its weight is be- 
leived to be about 79 carats. 

Thus you have seen how our gems—gems of 
•Andhra Desa—had the honour to find a place in 
the histories of European countries. In conclu¬ 
sion, I appeal to all my Andhra brethren, 
especially the unemployed, to evince interest in 
this important mineral industry and commence 
prospecting work at the above-mentioned local¬ 
ities backed up by financiers, without further 
delay. I would like to emphasise again that 
within the boundary of Andhra Desa, there is 
an abundance of mineral wealth, far in excess of 
what you see in any comparable area in the 
Madras Presidency and it is nothing but blind¬ 
ness on the part of Andhras if they do not make 
use of it. 

I am confident that if we are so fortunate 
as to have a separate province of our own, our 
trials for renovating our old mineral industries 
are sure to be crowned with success. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 

Life Insurance in India 

By S. SEN, b.a. (Cal.), b.sc. (Lond. 


In the May issue of The Modern Review, the President 
of the Indian Insurance Companies’ Field-workers’ 
Association contributed an interesting article on “Life 
Insurance in India.” But he apparently speaks and 
thinks mostly from the standpoint, of the field-worker. 
An article with such a caption should refer to certain 
other problems as well. 

It is true that life insurance business in India has 


grown without any Government aid or protection. But 
this is only a part of the truth. A considerable portion 
of the business which was secured by the Indian Com¬ 
panies—and this was the bulk of the total—was secured 
in competition with well-entrem aed non-Indian rivals, 
who, until the Insurance Act of 1938 came into force, 
enjoyed a measure of freedom, thanks to the Govern¬ 
ment’s inaction, that virtually amounted to a preference. 
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They were not required to submit any separate returns 
to the Government of India in respect of their Indian 
business; and since, unlike the Indian Companies, they 
were operating on a large scale in various countries out¬ 
side India also, they oould afford to be a little extra¬ 
vagant on their Indian business, if they chose, in an 
attempt to capture the field and yet on their total world 
business remain within economic expense limits. This 
Unequal competition as well as, not infrequently, an 
unhealthy rivalry among Indian life offices. themselves 
gave rise to certain features inimical to sound working. 
To quote from an article contributed by the writer to 
The Review of London some time ago* : “ The Indian 
Companies have till recently shown a craze for a tall 
new business figure and along with it also a craze for 
maintaining high bonus rates, probably at times even at 
some sacrifice of valuation strength. There is always a 
pressure on the field force for a big output and the field 
force inevitably reacts by resorting to any methods 
expedient for the moment. An agent, fairly successful 
with one company, is at once ‘ seduced ’ by others; 
and as soon as an agent changes over, a large part of 
the business he had introduced to his former company 
Also migrates with him to his new company. A business 
thus often attains a surprisingly high ‘ velocity of circu¬ 
lation ' and travels from the books of one company to 
those of several others in quick succession.” 

“It is often claimed that the race for new business 
and big bonus is due to the fact that the Indian insuring 
public is impressed by big figures in respect of both. 
There is probably truth in the argument. But even 
companies with low bonus have been known to do good 
business in India simply because they had an effective! 
-organisation. It is perhaps, the policy of the manage¬ 
ment of the companies which is more to blame; it is 
they who too often evaluate companies by bonus and 
new business figures, or, at any rate, they are afraid of 
any unfavourable comparisons with others in respect 
of these.” 

The general return on investments is now very low. 
Super-added to this, insurance managements in India 
’ are confronted with a special difficulty in securing a 
good yield on. their investments, since they are com¬ 
pelled under the Insurance Act of 1938 to invest a sum 
equivalent to as much as 55 per cent, of their liabilities 
under life insurance policies in certain types of securi¬ 
ties with a low interest yield. The unwisdom of this 
provision of the. Act, at least in its present form, and 
its unfavourable' repercussions on insurance business 
and on the policy-holders’ interests as well are now 
practically admitted on all hands. Demands for amend¬ 
ment of this Section have been insistent. It is to be 
hojjed that the Commerce Member-designate, who has 
a thorough and intimate knowledge and understanding 
of the problem® and difficulties of Insurance companies 
as much as of finance and investment, will do something 
for an early rectification of the position. Be that as it 
may, since the surplus at valuations oomee mostly ; from 
interest-earning-i, big surpluses and high rates 1 of bonus 
are unlikely in the near future. Bonus as a selling 
point and as a getter of large new business is therefore 
not likely to figure in the insurance maarket now. These 
are factors which call for a revision of policy and 
attitude on the part of our life insurance companies. A 
long view of their problems and 'of their responsibilities 
must ’be- taken by insurance managements. They must 
realise that the large measure of standardisation which 
the lnsuraBoe Art has introduced will apparently serve 
tb ttnrro*- do** the differences between companies in 
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the matter of returns on investments, in bonus rates and 
probably in premium rates as well. The strength of the 
financial position of a company and the element of 
service and privileges given to policy-holders are there¬ 
fore likely to be the deciding farters in the insuring 
public’s choice of companies. It is to the improvement 
of these that insurance companies should now turn and 
it is on these that they should try to focus public atten¬ 
tion. Unfortunately, it appears that not all insurance 
executives have been quick to recognize the inevit¬ 
ability of some of the features of the present situation, 
or else we would not have had requests to Government 
from insurance men for legislation to prohibit declara¬ 
tion of bonus by life offices at valuations falling due 
during the war. It is true that in critical times like tho 
present life insurance companies must conserve all the 
resources they can. Valuations should, therefore, be 
stringent, and bonuses should not be declared and paid 
on the basis of a weak valuation; the Superintendent, of 
Insurance, however, lias powers under the Act to check 
weak valuations. Why then invite Government, inter¬ 
ference ? Let the insuring public instead know and be 
educated to appreciate that in the present circumstances 
life offices cannot be expected to continue paying high 
bonus or probably,.any bonus at all. Government action 
iii such a matter is likely to put the public off the track 
as to the real facts and may even help to cover up the 
inefficiency of a company in some cases. The problem 
of the future for life insurance companies is essentially a 
problem of sounder administration, of approaching que®- 
tiong in the proper perspective with a, long view and a 
closer adherence to the tenets and requirements of 
actuarial science. 

Of course, there is also the field-workers’ problem. 
Their difficulty, however, is not, so much the restriction 
of first year’s commission to 40 per cent, of the premium. 
In fact, the real point of criticism against this restriction 
is not that field-workers have been given too little but 
that, if the expenses of life’ offices are to be restricted 
or controlled, why single out only one item of the 
expenses, namely, the commission paid to agents? To 
be scientific and to be consistent, all the items, that is, 
the total expenses, should be controlled; of course, 
whether such Governmental control is on principle good 
or bad is a different question. However, that may be, 
the real difficulty of field-workers arises not because 
new commission higher than 40 per cent,, is not allowed 
by the Act, but because, to judge by reports, in far too 
many cases they do not have the entire 40 per cent, all 
to themselves. The evil of rebating, if reports are to 
be believed, still continues on a considerable scale, even 
though tho 1938 Act prohibit® both the giving and taking 
of rebates. This evil is not easy to eradicate and even 
countries of the West, where the value of life insurance 
as well as the service rendered by insurance under¬ 
writers is appreciated much more than in India, have 
not been able to ‘root out this evil : nevertheless, to the 
extent that field-workers by their organised efforts and 
with the help of other agencies are able to reduce this 
evil, pro tanto would their hardships be reduced. One* 
other thing that would make the job of field-workers 
easier is to impart them proper scientific training: what 
they may lose in coipthission margins in individual cases, 
they .would then be able! to make ijp in bulk. It is an 
undoubted fact that, for want of training an average, 
insurance agent now loses business eveij time he books 
a case. He does not know the technique of scientific 
canvassing and is often satisfied with an insurance pro¬ 
posal for a much smaller amount than what the proposer 
can and should insure for. 



GAMES AM* PASTIMES OF KERALA 

, By L. K. BALAMTNAM 


Gradual, . degeneration is the keynote of the 
history, of national games 'in Kerala today. 
Many of the old village games are now being 
completely forgotten and are now replaced by 
foot-ball and cricket marches. It ,is necessary 
that we know what relics are left of the ancient 
glory of our. national games, the true founda¬ 
tion upon which the national character is built. 
The comparative study of games is one which 
promises an important and extremely interesting 
contribution to the study of culture. The several 
questions involved in their diffusion over the 
world are the essential ones that can be found 
and pondered over by students of Ethnology. 

The late Dr. L. K. Anantakrishna Iyer, in 
his interesting volumes on the Ethnology of 
Cochin and Mysore States, points out that games 
have also a magico-religious origin and signifi¬ 
cance. He continues : • 

“ The origins are last, in the unwritten history of the 
childhood of man and when the games of children and 
grown-up are studied or examined with a view to gaiu 
some ethnological lessons from them, it will he seen that 
many of them are sportive lessons which are nothing 
more than the imitations of serious business of life.” 

All attempt is made in the following pages 
to give a brief description of some of these games 
which make their fitful appearance in festival 
days mainly during Onam and make a sudden 
blushing exit. 

(a) Kuzhi-Pandu (Pit-ball) :—Of the 
various games which are played with much zest, 
the one with the ball is the most important and 
highly interesting. Any number of boys may 
take part in this exciting game. An open ground 
with plenty of running space for the players is 
choseti. Pits arc dug. These are small and 
round about 4 or 5 inches in diameter and of 
the same depth. They are in several rows so as 
to form a square or an oblong. Each boy has a 
pit assigned to him. In front of these pits, at a 
pretty good distance, say 4 or 5 feet, sits the 
umpire Whose pleasurable and onerous duty it is 
to ’set the ball in motion. He must be impartial 
in; his work and leave to chance into what pit 
the ball falls. Eaieh player should stand near 
his pit before the ball is rolled. When the ball 
falls into one pit, all save the boy to whom it 
belongs run away quickly within the specified 
area. The owner of the pit throws the ball from 
the place against any one of the rest. Should the 
ball hit any one : the latter gets a black mark. 
This is indicated usuaWy : by putting a small stone 
jrrtb his pit. The game is tht’s repeated. Who¬ 
ever first gets'teh black marks is made the butt 


of derision and laughter. He is also punished 
lightly. He is to place the palm of his right 
hand on a wall. Each of the players standing 
at a destance of 15 ft. from him, throws the ball, 
so as to strike at the back of the hand. The ball 
gives the poor boy some pain. But should it 
hit anjr other part of his body, the one that 
throws it shall undergo a similar punishment. 
If a player has no black mark, he can have the 
ball thrown ten times. 

(6) Kayyamkali Kayyamkali or boxing 
is a violent game which possesses all the risks 
of an ancient duel. The combatants should only 
use their fists in attack. Playe r s form two equal 
and opposing parties. One man issues forth 
from the ranks of one party and advances in 
measured steps to the middle of the field. Imme¬ 
diately from the opposite party comes out his 
match with the same measured steps, to meet 
him. When the opponents meet, they exchange 
blows. If the match is good, no single blow 
(however well-aimed) will fall on the opponent. 
The left elbow supplies the shield and the right 
arm the weapon of attack. 

* In the fury of the game the spectators ou 
both sides stand almost dumb in anxious expec¬ 
tation of the final result. Each party shouts at 
the victory of its champion which is indicated 
by the falling of the opponent to the ground. 
The victorious party wins the applause of the 
spectators. 

(o) Kittiyum Pullum :—Kittium pulhim is 
perhaps the one national game of Kerala Which 
is even now in vogue and played by young and 
old. It is usually played by boys whose age 
ranges between 10 and 15. 

A small pit almost 2 inebes in depth is made 
on the ground. It must be such that it can just 
hold a small wooden piece, 4 or 5 inches in length 
and half an inch thick tapering at both ends. 

The things required are a wooden piece 
answering to the above measurements and an¬ 
other stick about 1 foot in length. 

Players are divided into two groups. Any 
member of either of the parties commences the 
game by raising the wooden piece with the stick 
applying great force. The wooden piece rushes 
on and the members of the opposite party are 
expected to Catch it. If they succeed, in catch¬ 
ing it, it is their turn to take the initiative. If 
they do not catch it, then they must take it 
from the ground and aim it a+ the pit where the 
beginner holds his stick in readiness to ward 
off the wooden piece and prevent it from falling 
near the pit. The beginner is expected to try 
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to keep the wooden piece as far away as possible 
from the pit. He marks the point where the 
piece has fallen and measures the distance from 
the pit to that point, the unit of measurement 
being the length of the stick. The party which 
gets the greatest score is the winning party. 

This game requires a capacity of correct 
aiming and wariness. The beginning party must 
keep the piece as far away as possible from 
the pit. The opposing party must try to make 
the piece reach the pit without being struck by 
the stick. 

Kittiyum pidlum still commands favour in 
Kerala, played with delightful dexterity by 
young and old. But cases there are where the 
wooden stick in the course of its movement has 
penetrated into the eyes of the players or the 
spectators. No wonder therefore that parents 
have tabooed it to young^children. 

(d) Attakalam (Prize-ring) :—Attakalam 
is essentially an interesting boyish game, though' 
grown-ups also take part in it occasionally. A 
large circle is drawn on the ground and 6 or 7 
lusty young men are confined in it. An equal 
number form a tight cordon round them outside. 
The idea is for the latter to make a rush, and 
bring outside the former who are within the 
ring, each by each, with as little harm to them¬ 
selves as possible. The defenders, who are ever 
on the look-out, are allowed to inflict blows on 
the attackers with the open palm of the hand, 
when they get inside and touch the body of any 
one amongst the inside group. The attackers, 
on the other hand, are not entitled to this privi¬ 
lege. They have to succeed by sheer dint of the 
intensity of their onrush. They can close in 
and wrestle with the defenders and eject them 
out of the ring. But the person who is caught 
is at liberty to struggle hard to prevent his 
being driven out. If he is necked out, he is 
no more to remain inside the ring. When the 
whole lot of the inside party are thus turned out, 
the first section has finished its turn and is then 
followed up by the other section. If anybody 
is left in the ring who cannot be driven out his 
group is announced successful. 

(e) Kilianthattu :—This is an interesting 
and a very exciting game popular amongst boys, 
though grown-ups also are seen taking an active 
part in it. Several planes are drawn on the 
ground. Each one is marked as a fort. It is 
guarded by a boy though sometimes we see two 
if the line is long. The idea is for the opposing 
group to attack the guarding party and pass 
untouched by them through each fort-wall. 
Once within the fort-wall, a touch of the guard¬ 


ing party will be of no avail. The opposing 
group has to get off safely the circumspection 
of the guard. If passage to the other side is 
gained by the opposite section, the guarding 
party loses the game. The attackers take the 
guard in turn. This game attracts a number of 
spectators during the mela season. 

(/) Hand-ball Matches :—A small stick is 
fixed firmly at a particular place. -Healthy and 
strong young men divide themselves into two 
rival groups. One party stands at the post, while 
the other a little away from it. The ball (made 
of coir rope) is thrown with the hand towards 
the rival party who try to catch it and stop its 
onward course. One of the members takes it in 
hand and, aiming at the post, throws the ball in 
its direction. If the ball hits the post, or if any 
one member of the opposing group catches the 
ball before it has once touched the ground, then 
that particular player’s turn is over. Another 
'man takes his place and so on, until all the 
individuals of one group have had each his turn. 
Then the opposing section begins to play in the 
very same manner and with the same rules in 
fofee. The process is continued many a time, 
and then the whole lot of them proclaim publicly 
the issue of the match. 

(g) Combats :—In fete-days, day-long 
combats are held, either between two doughty 
champions or between two batches of strong¬ 
muscled combatants. Generally, the people of 
one particular locality • resolve themselves into 
two rival camps under leaders of established 
reputation. The match is opened by the leader 
of any group bringing one of his satellites to 
the space intervening between places where the 
two parties are ranged. The champion chosen 
challenges one from the opposing section to 
meet him in fair fight and defeat him. The 
gauntlet is immediately taken up and the combat 
begins between the two formidable champions. 
The interested spectators watch with eager eyes 
the issue of the fight, cheering the combatants 
vociferously. The shouts of the partisans of the 
champions rend the air. The winner is profusely 
garlanded awl deluged with valuable presents 
more generally of clothes and money, by the 
generous and rich amongst the present. 

Combats though of less occurrence now than 
in days gone-by are still to be witnessed during 
festival days. 

(h) The Archery Contest The most ex¬ 
citing of all the games, perhaps, is the archery 
contest which is in vogue in certain parts of 
North Malabar. The stage is set in a rectangular 
plot of ground (say 40 yds.X30 yds.). At one 
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end of it is a target of some soft material into 
which the shaft easily penetrates. Two parties 
of archers (some 10 in each party), range them¬ 
selves at the other end. A member of one party 
lets fly a shaft. It hits the target and he has to 
run at a quick trot to geo possession of it again. 
But before he can do so, shafts in quick succes¬ 
sion are aimed at the target by the opposing 
party. If any one of them hits the mark, the 
runner’s hands are stayed. He has now to step 
aside. Immediately, an archer of the second 
section races to fetch the arrows of his group. 
If before he can do so a volley of shafts from the 
other section sinks into the target, he is defeated 
in his attempt and so he has naturally to come 
back. At times the shafts of one party fall wide 
of the mark and do not at all hit the target 
before the other party succeed in plucking theirs. 
At such times, the latter are entitled to collect 
not only their own arrows but thqgc of the other 
party lying scattered all over the ground. Thus’ 
the contest goes on. In the end, the side which 
gathers the largest number of shafts undeclared 
victorious in the contest. 

This game is watched with the greatest 
interest by hundreds of spectators who come 
flocking from the neighbouring villages to wit¬ 
ness the fun. That archery had an important 
place during Onam, has been testified to by St. 
Bartholomew who compares these physical feats 
to those of the Roman Seralia and Juvanalia. 
Forbley and Fasset also refer to these. “ The 
custom prevalent in several places in Malabar, 
of the low caste man bringing to every house a 
coloured little bow and receiving some small 
presents,'"must certainly be a relic of the practice 
of archery.” 

(t) Chess :—The chess is a masculine in¬ 
tellectual game of very ancient origin. It is 
claimed that the game became prevalent in 
Kerala from a very early time. This view is 
supported by the chess-boards drawn on carved 
granite slabs either in the Gopuram or in the 
Balikkalpura of old temples. The game needs 
no detailed description as it has its counterpart 
in all lands. Except for some minor variations 
the chess-play is similar to its English namesake. 
Although much intellectual acumen is needed in 
this game, there is always an element of chance, 
and this really makes it exciting, nay interesting. 

In 1630, Brathwait wrote in his English 
Gentlemen “ that there is no one game which 
may seem to represent the state of man’s life 
to the full so well as the chess.” The central 
figure of many romances, Richard Cceur de 
Idon, is stated to have played it. Hazlitt, in the 


last century, knew that it called forth a good 
capacity to play well at the game. Ruskin’s 
great interest in chess is revealed in his scholarly 
contributions to the Daily Telegraph and the 
Westminster Gazette. There he considers it to 
be a military game. 

The great Krishna Deva Raya of Vijaya- 
nagar, too, we are told, was an expert in chess- 
play and the writings of the contemporary 
Portuguese chroniclers have many a reference 
to his interest in the game. Thus chess has had 
a long and honoured history and it is no surprise 
that it is so popular today. 

(;) Dicing :—An equally famous pastime 
during the Onam festival is dicing. A descrip¬ 
tion is not attempted here as it is too well-known 
a pastime. 

Mark Antony wasted his time at Alexandria 
playing at it; Nero was greatly fond of it and 
Claudius wrote a book on it. And who does 
not call to mind the woes of the Pandavas after 
Yudhistira’s discomfiture in dice-play ? 

(k) Card-play :—Card-play is a foreign 
introduction. It is also equally well-known and 
so does not need a description here. 

. (I) Boating Boating is a favourite sport 

in many parts of India and perhaps nowhere 
more ornate than it is in Malabar. From very 
early times Travancore and Cochin afforded all 
facilities for boating, studded as they were with 
a large number of streams and rivers, lagoons 
and lakes. The long-snake-boats as they race 
in the water afford a spectacular show, simply 
grand and picturesque. 

(m) Hide-and-seek :—The most common 
feminine indoor game is hide-and-seek not only 
in Malabar but everywhere. Six or seven girls 
can take part in this game. One of them is 
selected for finding out the rest. Her eyes are 
closed with the hands by another girl. In the 
meantime, the others hide themselves in suitable 
places within a specified area. After a few 
minutes the selected girl is allowed to find out 
the rest. The first girl found and caught will 
take her original place. The game is thus conti¬ 
nued with great enthusiasm. 

(n) Palldnkuzhi :—This game is played 
only by girls. The materials required consist of 
a board with two rows of cup-shaped depres¬ 
sions and a few handfuls of seeds of tamarind 
(Termenalia tomentosa) fruits which are trans¬ 
ferred quickly from one depression to another. 
In the one used commonly by Sputh-Indian girls 
there are 14 such depressions. Two, three or 
four 'girls take part in the game, each taking 
possession of six, four or three such ones. The 
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players seat themselves with the board placed 
between them. The game is begun by one oi 
the two members, who puts twelve seeds in; each 
of the twelve depressions, and only one in each 
of the two central ones. . One of them begins 
to play taking the seeds from one of them and 
distributing them among the rest. The operation 
is continued again by taking the seeds from the 
next one until there is none to be put in the 
central one, when her piay comes to a close. 
The other now takes up the game, and repeats 
the same process. When there arc three or four, 
each of them has the seeds in three or four 
depressions into which the distribution of the 
seeds is effected. Neither great skill nor any 
intelligence whatsoever is necessary for this 
game, the result being only a mathematical cer¬ 
tainty according to the manner in which the 
distribution takes place. The girls play this 
game sometimes in holes made in the ground 
when they have no board. It has now boen 
ascertained that this game originated in Arabia 
and made its way gradually into diverse parts 
of the world. 

(o') Kaikottikali :—Kaikottikali is a time- 
honoured entertainment for the women-folk of 
Kerala. Any number of ladies can take part in 
it. Without touching each other, they dance in 
a circle singing songs in chorus under the leader¬ 
ship of one of them and keeping time with the 
hands. Numerous songs based on epic and 
puranic themes have been written for this pur¬ 
pose and they form one of the lighter branches 
of Malayalam literature. 

Kaikottikali presents a great variety of 
steps from very simple to very compli¬ 
cated, difficult and strenuous ones. It serves 
also the double purpose of physical exercise and 
mental relaxation. 

This, type of folk-dance used to he Common 
onoe. But in recent years, our educated young 
women have come to look down upon it with 
contempt. 

(p) Oonjcd r-^-Oonjal is a swinging game 
enjoyed greatly by girls during the Onam 
festival. During the swinging, songs; called 
Omah&lp&ttu are sung by them in slow measure. 
The spectacle of young belles and little children 
reeking in . the-swings gallantly is indeed an 
impressive one. " 

lq\ ■ this <f picturesque ” 

game, a number of girls gather in & circular row 
with coloured email 'btidks in pairs 1 and strike 
the sticks of the neighbour, according to the time 
: *tu«h & Sung at the time! 
TKh gam:iS'WKry^e&sing.to the looker-on aud 


■is usually enjoyed during the Onam festival &nd 
also during marriages. , y 

The -Rolatlam, with; its ; oswn peculiar; mnssie 
and the click-clack of the sticks, is a pastime 
of considerable vogue in sleuth India and was 
popular among women in the Yijayanagara 
Empire as could be judged from details found 
in the accounts of Pietro della Valle and foreign 
travellers of that period. 

(r) Amnidnakali (Throwing and Catching 
Balls) lAmmanakali is a game demanding 
considerable skill and training on the part of the 
girls. The balls necessary for the game are 
sometimes made of bell-metal, though usually 
they are made of some heavy wood and coloured 
with dyes. The balls are in size less than our 
cricket balls. The game consists in throwing not 
less than three bails to a considerable height 
and catching them by the right and left hand 
alternatively. r 

The gradual but steady incursion of western 
civilization tends to render these trials of strength 
and skill obsolete. These games have had a 
glorious past. Business pre-occupations natural¬ 
ly have made the people of Kerala oblivious of 
tlie charm, glory and majesty of these games 
which were cherished and developed with enthu¬ 
siasm by their forefathers. The games, it must 
have been noticed by the reader, require great 
muscular strength and tenacity of the sinews, 
They make their fitful appearance in festival 
daysmainly during the Onam and make a sudden 
blushing exist. 

“British rule.'’ wrote an author in the Sunday 
Timm, “is responsible for considerably cooling .Hawn 
the military ardour of the people, and these, moribund 
fights Aria but weiik expressions of the once dominant 
characteristic of a martial race.” 

The responsibility must not entirely be 
apportioned to the British regime in India. 
The people of Kerala have begun to re¬ 
alise with regret the decline of their hoary 
eulture and the advent of occidental fashions. 
They realise that they ought to devise measures 
for the restoration of the games of the past and 
that the influence of games on their social, 
religions and economic Status is immense- / 

At a time, therefore, when there is a revival 
of interest in indigenous culture which is 1 fhe 
soul of a nation, it te surely a privilege ^n9 'a 
duty to remind ourselves of our heritage ip re¬ 
gard td physical fitness and recreations. The sur- 
vival-of some centuries-old' phstimes and exercises 
suited-to the genitte’ v 6f 

Enough that tne Utilisation of' leistire,'eh Which 
depends righteous : social 1 and'. ctiltUVal 'deVeldp^ 
ment, will proceed On’ healthy arid proper' lifiesi 
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ENGLISH 

INDIAN ADULT EDUCATION HANDBOOK : 
Edited by Ernest Champncss and II. B. Richardson. 
With a Foreword by Sir S. Radhakrishnan. Published 
by the National Adult School Union of Great Britain 
and the Indian Adult Education Conference Commit¬ 
tee. Price Re. 1. • 

This is one of the happy results of Anglo-Indian 
Co-operation to the working out of the programme of 
adult education. The volume consists of ntore than 
30 contributions connected with education from distin¬ 
guished writers. There are several studies of leaders and 
thinkers which may he expected to inspire workers fftr 
the cause. Village education problems, educational 
movements, adult education work in India, China, 
Japan and West Africa fill up the remaining portion. 
The volume is fittingly concluded by an article from 
the pen of Mr. J. B. Raju who has identified himself 
with the work of Indian Adult Education Society. 
Trnlia may well join hands with the British in this noble 
endeavour and Mrs. Porteous's appeal is specially wel¬ 
come on this account. Some of the views explained or 
merely staled are well worth remembering. The move¬ 
ment, is not to be restricted to India only. In words 
which ring true evert apart from the context, and which, 
applied to contemporary politics, meet with no dissenti¬ 
ent voice on this* side of the world, we are told by a 
great son of India, the Hon. Justice Sir Shah Mohd. 
Sul'aiman (now, alas ! a departed spirit) in his capacity 
of the President, Provisional Committee of the Indian 
Adult Education Conference : “ No part of India can 
be left alone, because of the close geographical, econo¬ 
mic nnd cultural relations among all the parts.” 

In course of the Introduction, Sir Radhakrishnan 
thus emphasises the humanism which is ingrained in his 
interpretation of religion : “There is a unity of feelings 
and ideas, a common sensitiveness to life’s troubles, a 
common yearning which eludes thoughts and words, for 
that, mysterious something which we tremblingly call 
God, who is working in us, who shines with increasing 
radiance, if only we seek for Him, who impels our wills 
to create temples and churches, pictures and poems.” 
At the same time in his words, there is no denial of 
cultural peculiarities nor any quixotic attempt to effect 
any fusion of all cultures—but the right approach, the 
recognition of the fact that “ the spiritual history of the 
world is not unitary but federal. It is formed of a 
number of diverse streams each carrying something of 
the colour of the soil through which it has run.” 

The volume will be perused with considerable 
interest, and it will inspire workers to the lofty mission 
of educating the people of India. 

P. R.8bn 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE MADRAS 
PRESIDENCY, 1800-1860 : By Dr. A. Sarada Raju, 
B.A. (//ons.), Ph.D. Published by the, Madras Univer¬ 
sity. 19J/1- Bp- 3SS. Price Rs. 10. 

This is a thesis approved by the Madras University 
for the degree of Ph.D., later published as No. 5 of the 
.publications bv Department of Economics of the 
University of Madras. A work on economic history, 
this publication entirely draws'on official records and 
reports and chronicles of contemporary writers mostly 
English. This work reminds one of India under Early 
British Rule by R. C. Dutt, but is confined to one 
province of the country. There are If) chapters and 
12.appendices and there is every evidence of industry 
on the part, of the writer. As Dr. Lokanathan writes 
in 1 1 is Editor’s Note : “ A full and detailed economic 
history of India of the nineteenth century embracing 
all aspects of the economic life of the people is yet to 
be writ t en.” But one wonders if that, history could "be 
written at all scientifically. For one thing, data available 
are very poor and unreliable : even data being collected 
and published today (like crop forecasts) are unreliable. 
Secondly, the views of European writers in those, days 
are mostly based on imperfect, knowledge and prejudice : 
Dr. Sarada herself refers to Munro’s view that “ a plough 
hardly costs a six pence.” (page 293) Dr. Lokanathan 
has very rightly and appropriately remarked in his 
Note : “ Government, by a trading company was hardly 
suited to bring about the economic amelioration of the 
people so much needed at the time.” Even so late as 
1937, the same Dr. Lokanathan had the unpleasant task 
of pointing out several serious mistakes in Dr. Gilbert 
Slater’s book Southern India : Its political and eco¬ 
nomic problems : to quote only a few lines : “ The 
Moplahs of Malabar are not toddy drinkers and their 
religion forbids drinking. Syrian Christians do not have 
the custom of inheritance in the female line: only the 
Nairs have it. Nataraja is a Sivite deity—” (.British- 
Economic Journal, 1937: page 146). Thirdly, with regard 
to many institutions and customs, the research student 
will inevitably have to depend on hearsay and perhaps 
to some extent on religious and social literature of the 
period. For instance, the discussion on credit on page 
141 has nothing particular about it relating to the period 
under review : what the then Governor said, almost, the 
same thing the present Adviser says on the fundamental 
virtues of a laissez-faire policy. 

Dr. Sarada has not been an exoBption to the general 
worship of the. whiteman’s burden in India. In her con¬ 
cluding chapter she sings the glories of pax Britannica 
in her period of study. As a compliment it might be all 
right, but as coming from the University study it is 
bathos : she says : “ There was an efficient system of 
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control from the centre, and the door to oppression was 
by no means so wide as before.” The matter of fact is 
that the efficient, system of control from the centre de¬ 
prived this nation of all power of defence—even against 
internal disturbances, and the Indian nation today is 
at the very anti-climax—with communal riots, with hurs, 
with helpless evacuees and with the official and non- 
official leaders worrying their brains as to how to bell 
the cat. To say that but for the British this country 
should have had no security of person and property 
might be passed in England as a viewpoint,, but no one 
in India would take such a view seriously. Dr. Sarada 
has also referred to the progress in agriculture and in 
trade : here also, it is rather too rosy a picture. It is 
very doubtful if agriculture really improved in that 
period : if it did, it must, have been in spite of, not on 
account of, the enlightened policy of the Company 
Government. But the author has clearly pointed at the 
root evil of those days: “ We have the breakup of the vil¬ 
lage community, the weakening of village solidarity and 
co-operation, and above all the decline of the handicrafts 
which is the most, significant feature of this period.” 
In his editorial Note Dr. Lokanathan stresses the same 
feature : “The vicious fiscal policy by which raw 
materials were taxed while foreign goods were given free 
entry, could not be justified in any circumstances.” 

Research is its own- reward, and in spite of the 
stupendous difficulties Dr. Sarada has had in her study, 
the volume is a creditable addition to the literature on 
the subject. 

S. Kekava Iyenoar 

RELIGION IN THE U. S. S. R. : By Wilfred C. 
Smith. Published by J. P. Chander, Lake Road, Lahore. 
Pp. 85. Price annas two only. 

This is an objective survey devided into four sec¬ 
tions, viz., religion before the revolution, religion and 
the revolution, religion since the revolution, and anti- 
religious propaganda. References are given to more 
elaborate studies by friends and critics of the Soviet on 
the subject, at the end of the booklet. The pamphlet 
will be of great help in clearing much of the prejudice 
due to misrepresentation on the sub)eel, of religion, 
religious practices, and the position of the religious 
denominations existing in the vast land of the Soviets. 

Benoyendranath Banerjba 

IN QUEST OF BLISS : By a Wanderer. Being 
“a translation of a bunch of poe.ms by the late Shishir 
Kumar Ghosh.” Published by Rai Bahadur N. Dey, 
Morning Side, Namkum P. 0., ( Dist. Ranchi). Pp. 182. 
Price Rs. 2 only. 

The subject-matter of the book is the realisation of 
God. The author’s view is the general Vaisnava view, 
viz., that God cannot be truly seen and realised by means 
of mere austerities practised away from the world and 
actual life; but He can be best known in life through 
its various relations and responsibilities—its sorrows and 
sufferings as well as its joys and happinesses; and He 
can be best, seen in the world that He has created with 
its manifold sights and sounds and glorious experiences. 
The presentation of the theme u allegorical throughout. 

The book is replete with spiritual fervour as well as 
poetical urge. 

In the foreword which Prof. Radhakrishnan has 
written for the book, he refrains from expressing any 
opinion “about the merits of the English translation,” 
on the ground that he is not acquainted with the original. 
But even without a comparison with the original, the 
translator’s style cannot fail to strike the reader as 
supremely poetic.. In fact, as one goes through the 


book, one feels that one is reading poetry, sometimes 
with, sometimes without rhyme and rhythm. Sometimes 
the sentences read like lines of blank verse : E.g.. 
“ Sweet as the moon thy face when I see, on a sea of 
bliss I float ” (p. 3). “ With the babe in her arms home¬ 
ward her steps she turned ” (p. 4), etc. Sometimes the 
sentences rhyme also : E.g., “ Say, my Lord, say Thy 

say. Too blind am I to see my way” (p. 131). 

The teaching of the book is unassailable. But with 
its simple logic, as the Translator himself has pointed 
out, (p. vii), “ many of the present, day thinkers will be 
inclined to quarrel.” But, we have this consolation that 
the word of the present-day thinkers is not the last 
word on every subject. 

U. C. Bhattacharjee 


. THE MAHARAJAH RANJIT SINGH CENTEN¬ 
ARY VOLUME : Centenary Celebrations Committee, 
Caumpore. The. City Book House, Moslem Road, Cawn- 
pore. 19//). Pp. 1HS. Price Rs. 2. 

The centenary of Maharajah Ranjit Singh was cele¬ 
brated under the Presidentship of Sir Shafaat Ahmad 
Khan, and the volume under review is released to the 
public as a fitting tribute to I he memory of Maharajah 
•Ranjit, Singh. I! contains seventeen papers on various 
phases of the life of Maharajah Ranjit Singh and the 
Sikh polity. It is rather disappointing that, Prof. Sita 
Ram Kohii who first started a systematic study of the 
administration of Maharajah Ranjit Singh or Dr. Naren- 
dra Nath Sinha has not. contributed anything in this 
Fiflst. Centenary Volume in commemoration of the great¬ 
ness of the one-eyed Lion of the Punjab. However, 
Dr, Hari Ram Gupta has made a scholarly survey of 
the Sikh history down to the birth of Ranjit, Singh. 
Rao Bahadur Sardesai’s appreciation is also well-written. 
The wide political vision of Ranjit Singh peeps through 
the letter written to Maharajah Man Singh of Marwar 
(translated by Pandit Bishewar Nath lieu). Though 
it is hard to believe the story that Maharajah Ranjit 
Singh like a second Moses parted the waves of the 
Indus for a safe passage of his army on one occasion, 
the Hon'hie Sir Sundar Singh Majithia has given us a 
lesson in the form of an anecdote. Fanaticism and 
intolerance everywhere burst forth in the average man 
suddenly springing to power. So some Sikhs complained 
t,o the Maharajah that, “they were disturbed in the 
morning bv the A ran of the Muhammadans. The old 
( hief replied that if the Sikhs undertook t,o awake the 
Muhammadans at the time of call to prayers, he would 
stop the Muhammadans from calling Azan ” (p. 147). 
Here is a genuine flash of the unlettered genius of 
Ranjit Singh. How many of us realise the homely 
truth that those who really switch on their hearts to 
the Word of God and of the Saints are not disturbed 
by the Azan or music, but only those who make a 
pretence of prayer keeping their ears alert on the road¬ 
side and waiting for an opportunity to pick up a quar¬ 
rel. A great man and ruler is he who knows how to 
lead his people without being led by them even under 
democratic urge. Under normal conditions we see the 
sheep guiding the footsteps of the shepherd—who how¬ 
ever would not deserve belter regard than a sheep if 
the flock refuse to obey his call at any time. 

It is said that one English gentleman in the Court 
of Maharajah Ranjit could not discover for six months 
that the Punjabi Lion was blind of one eye, the other 
being sufficiently fiery to dazzle others I So we think, 
it would require more than one Centenary celebration 
to appreciate Ranjit’s greatness and measure his success. 

K. R. Qtjantjnoo 
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A. B. C. OF ECONOMICS (Part I) : By Jaya 
Raj. Yeshanand Publications Ltd., Bombay. Pp. 169 
with an appendix, oj 66 pages. Price Rs. 2. 

The author of this monograph desires to present 
a study of the economic problems in four parts. In 
the first part, now under review, only the definitions 
of the various economic terms are set forth with general 
observations thereon. Although, it is not possible to 
assess the merit of the study as a whole before the 
other three parts are available, it nevertheless, gives 
an idea of the author’s views on the economic problems 
in general. Mr. Jaya Raj is not a reputed economist, 
but his treatment of the economic theories gives ample 
evidence of his clear thinking and lucidity in expres¬ 
sion. The book is intended to provide a rudimentary 
knowledge on the general economic laws and theories, 
and the author deserves praise for his labours. 

Nihar Ranjan Mukherjke 

TEN TIP A NISH ADS : By Swami Sivananda Saras- 
wat.i. Published by the Sivananda Publication League, 
Calcutta. Pp. 277. Price Rs. 2-8. 

Swami Sivanundaji has picked out ten TIpanishads 
which mostly deal with the theory and practice of the 
ltaja Yoga. The English translation»of the aphorismg 
is followed by annotations which are very lucid. The 
author is a Yogi himself and therefore the notes and 
the commentaries are very illuminating ami appealing. 
No neophyte should be without a copy of this beautiful 
book to kpi'p him steady in his practices. The ordinary 
reader too will profit a good deal by its perusal. Che 
inclusion of original Sanskrit text would have enhanced 
the beauty and usefulness of this book for the Indian 
reader. 

SuiiRin Krishna Basu 

SANSKRIT 

HAMSAVILASA OF SRI HAMSAMITTHU— 
(Jakkwad’s Oriental Series No. LXXXI : Edited by 
Swami. Tri.vik.rima Tirlha and Mahamahopadhyaya 
lluthibhai Shashi oj Jamnagar, Oriental Institute, 
Baroda. 

This is an eighteenth-century Tantric treatise 
dealing "principally with the details of the Tantra 
form of worship and incidentally with the main princi¬ 
ples of the different, systems of Brahmanie philosophy 
as well as of metrics, rhetoric, music and erotics. A 
knowledge of the last, four subjects is supposed to be 
necessary in the worship of which music and sexual 
intercourse form a part. It, appears, however, to be 
quite reasonable and proper that, these almost, irrele¬ 
vant topics do not find place in any other book on 
Tantric rituals. 

The book, which is in the form of a- dialogue 
between the author and his wife, an active companion 
in his religious practices, strongly advocates the cause 
of erotic performances for ritualistic purposes (named 
Ram, a term well-known to the Vaisnavas) in a man¬ 
ner scarcely met, with in any other known Tantric 
digest. We miss here the solemn restraining tone of 
the Nityolsava (No. 23 of the Series) and the spiritual 
background suggested by the General Editor in the 
Introduction of the Saktisamgamat antra, Vol. II (No. 
91 of the series). It is a strange irony of fate that the 
present book is followed by the Saktisamgama in which 
erotic passages have been omitted by the learned 
General Editor lest they should be misinterpreted. It 
is difficult to say if the book represents the traditional 
doctrines of a particular school or the personal views 
of the author, which he seeks to substantiate by stray 


quotations from the vast field of Tantric literature, 
abounding with much that is heterodox and trash. 

The editorial technique followed in the work is 
not, up to the mark. There is no description of the 
critical apparatus and, the introduction is quite scrappy. 
The list,, appended at, the end of works referred to in 
the volume does not mention the places where the 
name of a particular book occurs. No variants are 
recorded and the editorial emendations are nowhere 
distinguished bv any mark. Occasional printing mis¬ 
takes and clear instances of solecism, not unlikely 
due to scribes’ error, left uncorrected as well as the 
not quite happy arrangement of the matter, make the 
reading of the work far from pleasant. 

Chintaharan Chakravaiiti 

BENGALI 

YOGASADHANAR BHITTI : By Sri Aurobindo. 
Translated by Sri Nalirii Kant a Gupta. Published by 
the Culture Publishers, 26A, Bakulhagan Row, Calcutta. 
Price Re. IS only. 

This’ is the Bengali translation of Sri Aurobindo’s 
Bases oj Yoga. Tfie original book contained Sri Auro¬ 
bindo’s answers to the questions relating to the diffi¬ 
culties in the path of Yoga. Though principally in¬ 
tended for Sri Aurobindo’s disciples, the book has a 
wider appeal, inasmuch as it attempts to remove the 
doubts and difficulties of every one, to whatever system 
of Sadhana, one may be attached. The translator 
therefore deserves our thanks for making such a book 
available for those who are unable to use the English 
edition. The translation is faithful; the beauty of the 
style as well as the rhythm of it will remind the 
reader, at times, of the original. 

Isan Chandra Ray 

HINDI 

ClIAWAL. Price annas twelve, and HINDUS¬ 
TANI KHADYA PADARTIIONKA AH ART ATT W A 
AWR UNSE PRAPT JEKWANTATTWA. Price 
annas two. Issued by the All-India Village Industries 
Association, Maganwadi, Wardha. 

These two booklets on diet arc based on English 
publications on the same subject issued by the All- 
India Village Industries Association from Wardha. 
Both are well-written and contain much useful infor¬ 
mation on the subject of diet. The pamphlet on rice 
carries a lot, of new information, amidst which we may 
mention the fact, that, parboiled rice has now been 
found to contain more Vitamin B per unit than sun- 
dried rice. This book also describes in detail improv¬ 
ed methods of the production of rice from paddy. 

We are sure pamphlets like this are very much 
needed for disseminating useful scientific information 
in our land of poverty and ignorance, 

Nirmal Kumar Bose 

ARYAON KA ADI DESH : By Shri Sampur- 
nanda. Published, by the Leader Press, Allahabad. 
Pp. 2GC>. Price Rs. 8. 

Here is a challenging book on the thorny question; 
What was the original home of the Aryans ? Since 
Lokamanya Tilak’s book on the subject, published 
many years ago, ‘placing’ the first domicile of our 
forefathers far beyond the Frontier of India, no other 
publication has been brought out with such a wealth 
of argument. 

Shri Sampuraanda’s thesis is that the Aryans lived, 
millenia ago, in the Sapta-Sindhwa region {i.e., the 
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Punjab and Frontier) from where they radiated their 
culture to the distant ends of the earth. The basis 
for such an assumption is the work of the late Shri 
Abinash Chunder Das who, among other ‘ proofs,’ 
advanced also geographical considerations to support 
his conclusion that the Aryans have, from the very 
beginning, belonged to this country, thus pulling down 
the theory commonly held by western scholars that 
our ancestors migrated from Central Asia. 

Of course, the precious mine of information and 
inference on the point is to bo found in the Vedas. 
But so diverse have been the interpretations of their 
verses by scholars, that one is tempted to take all 
interpretations and inferences with a pinch of salt. 
Further, for aught one knows the motif of theories 
like those of the author of the book under review and 
his predecessor, Shri Abinash Chunder Das, might be 
their intense nationalism. Incidentally one may ask 
if the claim of Herr Hitler to call his fellow-country¬ 
men Aryans and the Iranian addressing the Indian as 
his brother bom of the selfsame mother, might not 
have in them the unconscious acknowledgment of the 
truth that they are all derived from the same stock. 
But. whether in the dim past, they resided in the 
same place or they were spread over several places is 
a problem which will ever remain intriguing. 

Be that, as it may, Shri Sampurnandaji’s scholarly 
book will make our scholars, who had been obsessed 
with the theory advanced by westerners, sit up and 
scrutinize the new theory in every respect. And to 
rescue the stream of reason from under the sands of 
tradition or dogma, is no small service. We would 
suggest that an English translation of the publication" 
would before long be made available so that western 
scholars, too, may throw the searchlight of their criti¬ 
cism on Sampurnandaji’s theory, thereby giving a 
further impetus to seekers of truth in the field. 

G. M. 

TAMIL 

WHO IS KAMBAR ?: By T. K. Chidambaranatha 
Mudaliar, B.A,., B.L. Published by Puthumai Pathippa- 
gam, 8, Govindappa Naichen Street, Madras. Pp 124 
Price Re. 1. 

The author does not himself answer the question; but 
takes at random some stanzas from Kambaramayanam, 
reads them bit by bit, makes the readers form an im¬ 
pression of the scene the poet creates and leaves them 
there. He thus deals in the first chapter of the book 
with two stanzas—the first describing the eyes of women 
and the places wherefrom they see Rama going in a 
chariot to the Durbar, soon after the decision of his 
coronation and the second describing the setting of the 
sun and the return home of cattle when Rama was march¬ 
ing into the forest soon after his banishment. The two 
stanzas in the second chapter portray the high culture 
of women and the war mentality of the times. Two 
other stanzas in the third chapter vividly display the 
dramatic nature of his poem, while the two stanzas in 
the next chapter, describe the beauty of Rama and Sita. 
The fifth and sixth chapters describe respectively the 
profound conception of Truth and Justice by Dasaratha 
and Bharata, and of the divinity and its incarnation. 
The seventh and eighth chapters deal with lesser poets 
and their mean imitation of Kambar. 

Readers will surely rank Kambar with the first-rate 
poets of the world. They will further feel highly gratifi¬ 
ed when they see abundant evidence in the poem for 
the author’s statement that though the outline is that, of 
Valmiki, the entire, form and conception, is Tamilian. 


Kambar did not attempt Uttarakanda. Rama was not 
only a hero, but he was the very incarnation of God to 
Kambar. 

Madhavan 

TELUGU 

ASRU-GEETA : By Panycda Ranganadha Rao, 
Journalist, Anakapallc. Published by Sri Sarada & 
Co., AnakapaUe. Pp. 42. Price annas jour ordy. 

The present booklet is a collection of elegiac war 
poems in vers libre. The dominant emo'tion of the 
poems is bitter indignation towards the grim realities 
of war. The utter futility of war and the colossal 
waste of precious human lives under the spell of un¬ 
controllable world forces, deeply animates the poet. 

Mr. Ranganadha Rao gives a pathetic picture of 
mankind involved in a world-wide conflagration. He 
is original in his ideas and his poems arc typical 
war poems. 

VELUGTJ : By T. Knmeswar Kao. Published by 
Navyasahilya Parishad, Guntur. Printed at Laxmi 
Power Press, Teiuili. Pp. 122. Price annas eight only. 

This booklet consists of a scries of short poems 
in easy verse, intended for the enlightenment of 
Andhras. The port is moved by a high sense of 
patriotic fervour and aims at reviving the ennobling 
qualities of an Andhra. Culturally, spiritually and 
morally the,Andhras are proud of a heritage peculiarly 
their own and the poet gives an impetus to their patriotic 
feeling, so that, they may once again share equal 
honours with their fellow-countrymen. 

We hope it will interest the present, generation of 
the Andhras. 

K. V. Subba Rao 

GUJARATI 

SAMAJNAN MOOL : By the late Vyo-mesh 
Chandra Pathakji, M.A., LL.B. Published by his 
widow Shrimati Jayaman ■ Gavri Pathakji, Sural. 
Printed at the Khadayta Printing Press, Ahmcdabad. 
Wj2. Cloth bound. Price Re. 1. 

The late Mr. Pathakji was interested in social 
reform, and this book contains a number of addresses 
delivered by him, on such subjects as the caste .system 
and its reform, the institution and varieties of marriage, 
Hoiika-ul.suv, etc. There is a short story also ridicul¬ 
ing the desire of half-educated ladies married to rich 
husbands for writing and, publishing novels. The langu¬ 
age used throughout is simple, and the subject well 
elucidated. 

BARODA SAIIITYA SABHA RAJAT MAHOT- 
SAVA SMARAK GRANTH : Published by the 
Society and Printed, at the Sadhana Printing Press, 
Baroda. lt>42. Paper cover. Pp. 228. 

Amongst the very few Sahit.ya Sabhae which func¬ 
tion actively in the districts of Gujarat, the Baroda 
Sahit.ya Sabha i# one, and the very fact, that it has 
functioned for twenty-frfe years and been able to 
celebrate its Silver Jubilee speaks volumes in favour 
of those who have during this long period guided its 
activities. The Smarak Granth (Memorial Volume) 
bears out entirely the favourable opinion expressed 
above. It contained contribution from some of the 
well-known writers and research workers of Gujarat, 
and in about, twenty-six articles wholly devoted to 
Baroda, its antiquity, the encouragement given by its 
enlightened rulers to education, culture, fine arts and 
reform, the whole field of its individuality is covered. 
We congratulate the Editorial Committee in its work. 

K. M. J. 



EARLY EUROPEAN ADVENTURERS IN KASHMIR 

Bv B. P. SHARMA 


Today Kashmir has become a favourite holiday 
resort of the Europeans. The number of 
European visitors to Kashmir during the year 
1941 was 29,320. Looking back to the record 
it can be traced that till the year 1663. Kashmir 
remained a country quite unknown to the 
Europeans. • Though its geographical position 
was known to them, no European had set his 
foot on the soil of Kashmir till that year. 

The first authentic record of European 
travellers in Kashmir is available from the 
following : 

“ Throe travellers, Baron Carl von Hugel from 
Jamil; John Henderson from Ladakh; Godfrey Thomas 
Vigne from Iskardu. who mol at. Srinugnr on the 18th 
November, 1835, have caused the blames of those 
European travellers who had previously visited Kashmir 
to lie hereunder engraved— 

BERNIER 1663 . 

FORSTER 1786 

MOOR CROFT. TREBEOK and GUTHRIES 1823 
JAQUEMONT 1831 • 

WOLF 1832 

of these, three only lived |o return to their native eqjm- 
try 

Ladakh 

Ladakh, till 1857 remained truly a part 
“ where mortal foot hath ne’er or rarely been.” 
In the year 1857 Adolphe Sehlaginweit went 
from tiie Changchenino valley across to Yarkand. 
Thence he went to Kashghar where he was kill¬ 
ed in the month of August of the same year. 

The next European who crossed it was Mr. 
W. H. Johnson of the G. T. Survey. In the year 
1865 he went as far as Khutan. Mr. Pohnson was 
afterwards appointed Governor of Ladakh by 
Maharaja Ranbir Singh. 

A few years afterwards Mr. Hayward, Mr. 
Shaw and Dr. Cayley went separately over the 
plateaus, the last to explore a trade route, the 
other two for their adventurous journey to 
Yarkand. In 1869 Frederic Drew went across 
the plateaus of the eastern branch of Karakash 
river. 

In the year 1869 Lieut. Gcorgfc W. Hayward 
came to Gilgit. He had been sent out by the 
Royal Geographical Society of London with 
the object of exploring the Pamir steppe. With 
an enthusiasm of hie purpose, that was character¬ 
istic of him, he determined to run the risk of 
a journey through Yasin and Badakshan. Mir 
Wali, the Ruler of Yasin, pretended to be on 
friendly terms with Mr. Hayward and wanted 
him to represent his claims to the Government 
of India against the Maharaja of Kashmir for 
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the possession of a part of the frontier. In 1870, 
when Hayward returned to Yasin, Mir Wali 
treacherously arranged the murder of the enter¬ 
prising officer. At a .place known as Darkut, 
Hayward .was overtaken by about 50 men sent 
by Mir Wali and was killed. His body was 
afterwards removed by the' Kashmir authorities 
to Gilgit where a monument was erected to his 
memory. 

Previous to this in or about the year 1850, 
Lieutenants Vans Agnew and Young who 
attempted to go through Hunza were refused 
permission by the Hunza Ruler. 

After about nine years of Kashmir’s war 
with Hunza and Nagar, Dr. G. W. Leitner 
visited Dardistan (countries round Gilgit) and 
for tlie first, time published an account of the 
country in his famous book Results of a Tour 
in Dardistan. 

From a letter dated Kashmir, 4th June 1870 
(Reiters from India and Kashmir ), by a 
European whose name remains unknown, it 
appears that no foreigner was allowed to remain 
in Kashmir after 15t.h of October. 

The same writer in a letter dated Kashmir, 
2nd August, 1870, describes the visit to Kashmir 
of the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab, Sir 
Henry Durand, 

“ vvIiom’ arrival was looked for with much interest, not 
only by Europeans, who expected he would put, an end 
to the exclusion of foreigners from the Valley during 
wilder months.” 

He further describes that no invitation 
cards were issued by the Maharaja for the 
dinner, but the 

“invitation was written on a large sheet, of paper, 
addressed generally to the residents of Srinugger, to 
most of whom it was presented, and those who accepted 
it. signed their names below.” 

The first official mission to Eastern Turkes¬ 
tan through Kashmir was sent by Lord Mayo. 
He sent Mr. Douglas Forsyth to Yarkand, the 
southern capital of Eastern Turkestan, on a 
friendly visit, at the invitation of Ataligh Ghazi. 
Mr. Douglas Forsyth was to obtain information 
regarding the country and remove the obstacles 
in the way of India’s trade with Central Asia. 
Mr. Forsyth’s report holds an honourable place 
in the illustrious catena of State papers in the 
Indian Foreign Office and marks him out for the 
important part which he played in Central Asian 
Diplomacy. His visit resulted in the Trade 
Treaty between the Maharaja of Kashmir and 
the Government of India, a treaty which besides 
having much economic importance has had a 
desirable political effect also. 





INDIAN PERIODICALS 



A Poem 

Miekiewicz (1798-1855) has been described 
as the philosopher, prophet, seer and the spiritual 
leader of Poland, and as the greatest poet of 
all Slavonic nations. Here is a poem by 
Miekiewicz (from The Forefathers Eve ) as 
translated from the Polish by Dorothea Prall 
Radio and published in the Poland number of 
The Theosophist : 

Alone I Ah, men ! And who of you, divining 
My .spirit, grasps I he meaning of its song ? 

Whose eye will see the radiance of its shining ? 

Alas, who toils to sing for men, toils long 1 
What need hast thou, my song, of human ears ? 

Plow in the secret recesses of my heart, 

Gleam on its heights, inviolate, apart. 

Like sunken streams, like stars beyond the spheres. 
Then heed me, God and nature, for my song 
Is worthy you, worthy to echo long— 

A master I ! 

I stretch my hands on high 
And touch the stars, Ah, see 1 
Now forth there peals, 

As from the illimitable crystal wheels 
Of some harmonica, a melody; 

And as the circles roll 
I tune the turning'planets to my soul. 

A million notes si ream on; 

1 catch each one, 

I braid thorn into rainbow-coloured chords, 

And out they flow and flash like lightning swords. 

I take my hands away: each starry circle 
Of that, harmonica its turning slays; 

Through spaces far beyond the planets’ sparkle, 
Beyond all confines now, my arms I raise. 

I sing alone; and long 

And wailing like the tempest’s breath, my song 
Searches the ocean of humanity; 

It moans with grief, it roars with storm, 

And listening centuries transform 
The echoes to a vast antiphonv. 

I hear it as I hear the wind that rocks 
The rushing waters, whistling loud; 

I see it as I see the wind that walks 
Apparelled in a robe of cloud. 

My song is worthy of God and nature; great 
It is, it also doth create; 

Such song is power and deathless energy, 

Such song is immortality. 

Yes, I have made this immortality I feel— 

What greater deed. 0 God, eansl Thou reveal ? 


Mahatma Gandhi and Christian Missions 

Twenty years ago, Mahatma Gandhi was 
a very important figure in the campaign of 


Christian Missions. Rev. E. C. Dewiek writes in 
The National Christian Council Review : 

Many missionaries viewed him with stern dis¬ 
approval, as a disturber of the peace, and an enemy of 
the British Empire. Others regarded him with admira¬ 
tion, or even veneration, as one who, albeit a nou- 
Chriatian, was unquestionably a hero and saint of 
spiritual power and Christ-like character. Others, again, 
believed that lie was 1 almost a Christian,’ and might 
with discretion and sympathy be eventually gathered 
into the fold of the Church. All alike recognized him 
as a figure of outstanding significance and influence in 
the world of these days. 

But. during the last two decades, the gull 
between Gandhiji and the Christian Movement 
lias steadily widened. 

And oil the Christian side there has been an 
increasing tendency t.o regard him, not merely as ‘ a 
lost leader,’ but as a leader who has lost his power, and 
need not now be seriously reckoned with. 

Quite recently, however, two books have appeared 
which have again presented to the Christian Church a 
definite challenge from the person and teaching, of 
Mahatma Gandhi. One is Gandhi's Challen-yc to 
Christianity by S. K. George, a young Syrian Christian, 
who has broken away from orthodox Christianity, and 
adopted a definitely ‘left-wing’ standpoint, both in 
politics and religion. The' other book is entitled 
Christum Missions by M. K. Gandhi, and is a compila¬ 
tion of Gandhiji s writings and sayings on the subject 
of the Christian Movement in India, extending over the 
last twenty years. 

The main thesis of S. K. George’s book is, that in 
Gandhiji’s life and teaching, we see real Christianity, as 
Jesus meant it to be. He maintains that ‘ Gandhiji’s 
Satyagraha (Non-Violence) is Christianity in action’; 
and that the spirit of the Cross of Caivary is truly 
represented to us in Gandhiji’s readiness to suffer, and 
even die, for Truth, Justice and Freedom. It was 
through Gandhi, the author says, that he himself learnt, 
for the first time, the real meaning of the Cross and, 
he maintains, that if the Church were wise, she would 
recognize in Gandhi her greatest ally. But lie recognizes 
frankly that this would involve for the Church a 
fundamental doctrinal revolution. She would have to 
abandon the claftn that Christianity is the only Way 
of Salvation, and that Jesus Christ is the only Incarna¬ 
tion of God in human form. 

That Gandhiji does still present to Christi¬ 
anity a challenge which demands attention is 
surely unquestionable. 

He is one of these outstanding figures which no one 
can regard with mere indifference. Even those who dis¬ 
like him realize, for the most part, that he is a dynamic 
personality. Winston Churchill sensed this, when he 
denounced the folly of allowing the ‘Naked Fakir’ to 
stride up the steps of Viceregal Lodge, in the days of 
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Lord Irwin. He realized that this gaunt figure sym¬ 
bolized a challenge of world-wide significance to the 
Imperialisms of the World. 

-Moreover, I am not sure if we in India realize the 
extraordinary veneration in which Gandhi is held in the 
world at large. Our political background makes it diffi¬ 
cult. for us to see him as a purely religious leader. But 
overseas, it is in this way that he is chiefly seen. Take 
two examples of this : 

(1) In 1926, I was asked to speak to the Negro 
students at Tuskegee in the Southern States of America. 

I asked what subject I should speak about; the answer 
at once came back: 'Tell us about Mr. Gandhi!’— 

‘ Why do you want- to hear about Gandhi ?’ —‘ Because 
we know he is the greatest coloured man living in the 
whole world 1’ 

(2) In 1939, the famous Japanese evangelist and 
social reformer, Toyohiko Kagawa, visited Gandhi. 
Gandhi rose, to greet Kagawa with respect; Kagawa 
knelt, to salute Gandhiji. (Christian Missions, p. 263). 
Would Kagawa, I wonder, have knelt before any other 
of the world’s great men today ? 

Why this extraordinary veneration ? 

Broadly, I think, because Gandhi’s life and character, 
in spite of certain very obvious defPcts, seems to the 
world at. large to be the most dramatic example in our 
day of a life of utter courage, self-sacrifice and service. 
As 8. K. George truly says : • 

Others have preached the Sermon on the 
Mount; he has lived it. Others have talked of 
taking up the Cross; he has done it. 

In 1926, John R. Mott said to Gandhi : ‘The world 
looks on you as a frout-rank prophet, conscience, initia¬ 
tor and warrior’—a remarkable testimony from one of 
the greatest. Christian evangelists of today. 

Now the point, of the challenge lies in this : that the 
man who receives these tributes from believers and un¬ 
believers, Christians as well as non-Christians, is him¬ 
self not only a non-Christian, outside the Church, but 
also an avowed opponent of the Christian missionary 
movement, and a decided disbeliever in orthodox 
Christian doctrine. 

RoiTi an orthodox Hindu, he was attracted as a 
young man to parts of the New Testament; and 
as late ns 1927, we find him telling the Colombo 
Y. M. 0. A. : ‘If I had to face only the Sermon on 
the Mount and my own interpretation of it, I should 
not hesitate to say. “O yes, I am a Christian!”’ 

All the same, his hostility to organized Christianity 
has become more and more definite. In 1925, address¬ 
ing the Calcutta Missionary Conference, he said : 

‘Hinduism entirely satisfies my soul, fills mv whole 
being, and I find a solace in the Bhnyavnd-Gita and 
Upanishads which I do not find even in the Sermon on 
the Mount.’ When asked whether he was not conscious 
of the presence of the Living Christ* within him, his 
answer was quite uncompromising—‘If it is the histori¬ 
cal Jesus surnnmed Christ that you refer to, I must 
say I do not !’ He adds : 
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‘ I do feel the presence of God—call Him 
Christ, call Him Krishna, call Him Rama.’ 

In 1937, lie tells a sympathetic American missionary 
bluntly that, while lie is willing to find a place for Jesus 
in Hinduism, as one of the many incarnations of God, 
he is not prepared to give him a supreme, or even a 
unique, position : 

‘God cannot be the exclusive Father; and I cannot 
ascribe exclusive divinity to Jesus. He is as divine as 
Krishna or llama or Mahomed or Zoroaster.’ 
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From this, he has naturally come to dis¬ 
approve of the whole Christian missionary move¬ 
ment in India. 

In 1925, he had been willing to speak appreciatively 
of the ‘noble’ lives of Christian missionaries; but in 1935, 
in answer to the question, ‘ Would you prevent missiona¬ 
ries corning to India, in order to baptize ?’ he answers : 
‘ If I had power and could legislate, I should certainly 
stop all proselytizing.’ A year later, he says frankly 
that, he has come to regard missionaries as persons who 
‘do harm to the whole of India.’ 

Such is the challenge to Christianity presented by 
this man, whom a large part of the world holds in such 
singular veneration. 


The Nazi Offensive in Russia 

The New Review observes : 

The Nazi offensive in Russia ended the tense 
expectations of spring: both sides viewed it as all 
important. The Nazis, though baulked' in their effort 
at reaching a decision last year, had advanced their 
front, close to many strategic points which were vital 
to Russian defence; they profited by the winter to 
restart conquered factories, like the hundred sugar mills 
they built up in the Kiev district, but more especially 
to improve their communications, as the system they 
established to link up Kiev with Upper Silesia in the 
west, with the Donetz basin in the east, and with 
Crimea in the south. On the other hand, the army 
felt exhausted after last year’s exertions and the winter 
rigours, and had grown nervous about, achieving a quick 
victory. 

On the Russian side, the feeling was equally tense; 
the winter offensive had proved costly and had en¬ 
croached on precious army reserves, yet it had failed 
to regain important positions; in particular the failure 
to relieve the siege of Leningrad and Sebastopol was 
a great disappointment. Communications had not 
shown great improvement; feeding the civilian popula¬ 
tion remained a grave problem made more acute by 
epidemics which mass evacuations had spread over 
the country. The army had kept, its spirit of resistance; 
it was even strengthened by the ‘State Security Force’ 
(which is different, from the Ognu and civilian police 
and is directly responsible to Stalin) with the privilege 
of quick trial, final verdict and a power including 
capital punishment. 

On both sides, preparations had been com¬ 
pleted as far as possible for a supreme attempt 
at reaching a decision in the near future. 

Marshal Timoshenko’s forestalling offensive was 
soon brought to a standstill by General von Bock who 
resumed the general initiative of operations. After a 
few days, von Bock had achieved a great strategic 
success. Once more the secret of his success lay in the 
greater mobility of his troops, thanks particularly to 
his new tank (ovoid shape,, high axle, provision for 
fire power and transport of troops); his greater mobility 
allowed him to secure superiority in numbers and 
fire-power at the points at which he chose to attack 
the slow moving Timoshenko. 

The Nazi advance during, July marked a serious 
defeat and a grievous peril for the Soviet. Before the 
onslaught, the Soviet armies had a railway line run¬ 
ning parallel to their rear from Rostov to Moscow 
and to the Leningrad front; the southern portion from 
Rostov to Gryazi has been captured or put out of use 


and the communications between the Southern and 
Northern armies must go along the devious route 
passing through Stalingrad on the Volga which the 
Nazis arc rapidly approaching. 

The Soviet, front is gravely compromised. 

The Nazi wedge has gone deep into a vital fissure 
of the Soviet economy; it has not only crushed the 
Donetz. industries but has cut the main artery linking 
the oil fields of the south with the arsenals of the north. 

The disaster does not spell an immediate collapse 
of the Soviet, armies; oil reserves have been accumu¬ 
lated in the north and could be increased from Siberian 
sources; guns, tanks and equipment have been simi¬ 
larly provided in the south and could be obtained 
from the British and American depots in the Near 
East.; immediate shortage is not probable but wilh the 
transport difficulties peculiar to the country, shortage 
of oil and equipment and also of reinforcements is 
bound to be felt at nevralgic points of the gigantic 
battle. 


A r New Kind of Man 

Whitman is an exceptionally difficult subject 
to get right. For he is not a straight case. So 
many questions arise—the democrat, the poet, 
the prophet, the seer, the philosopher-—-was he 
alkof these things, or any of them ? In t he course 
of his review of Hugh I’Anson Fausset’s new 
hook Wall Whitman in The Aryan Path John 
Stewart Collis observes : 

Was Whitman a poet ? Of course. Was he a 
good poet ? No, he was second-rate. He found- it 
extremely hard to express himself, and though occa¬ 
sionally his Leaven are really great, more often they 
only get across owing to the sheer elan behind (hem— 
.vet so powerful is that elan that even when he gives 
us capitulation in place of description, he makes his 
point. But that's not poetry. He mistook art for 
artificiality, and was afraid that, if he took rcl.l trouble 
lie would be paralysed. Nevertheless, if Leaven of 
(irons is seldom great literature, it is a great book, 
one of the greatest. The force of Affirmation so per¬ 
vades it that it has often been found sufficient to 
change a reader’s view of life for ever. It can best be 
regarded as Scripture. 

Was he a prophet ? He -professed to be, both as 
seer and as prophet of America. In the second he 
is now seen to have been a hopeless optimist without, 
a notion of the effect which machines and money 
were to have upon his country. As regards his claim 
to be a seer with a message, it is true he had a mes¬ 
sage and a good one, but since he couldn’t think dear¬ 
ly, since he was arrogantly ignorant of better minds 
than his own, since he just doesn’t exist as a thinker 
or philosopher, he only made a muddle of his message. 

According to the writer : 

Whitman was a new kind of man, the fulfilment 
of a New Idea evolved by mankind-—a democrat. He 
was the first to embody that idea completely and he 
may have been the last-, but that is what he was. To 
have been that, to have shown what a democrat is, 
cannot be described as an achievement, he did not 
have to achieve it, but rather as a revelation never to 
be forgotten. 
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The Food Problem with Reference to 
Calcutta and Bengal 

The importance of regional economic studies 
in a vast country like India is admitted on all 
hands. But the paucity of reliable statistical 
data on regional production and inter-regional 
exchange of goods at present renders such in¬ 
vestigations. extremely difficult. In the course 
of an article under the above caption in Science 
and Culture Sudhir Sen observes : 

In Table B figures have been provided to show 
the imports of certain articles, mainly of food, into 
Calcutta together with the respective shares of Bengal 
and other parts of India. To arrive at the figures for 
actual consumption in Calcutta, we should subtract 
from the first, row of figures the quantities exported 
to various parts of Bengal and add the imports into 
Calcutta by coastal steamers, country boats, bullock 
carts and motor lorries. This naturally involves a good 
deal of difficulty as separate figures are not available 
to show the actual volume of imports into Calcutta by 
different means of transport. • • 


B. Imports by 

Rail and River into 

(Jalcttta 


(1939-40) 

Imports 

Share 

Share 


into 

of 

of other 


Calcutta 

Bengal 

Province 


(In 1,000 

(In 1.000 

(In 1.000 

Commodities 

mds.) 

mds.) 

mds.) 

Cram 

996 

479 

517 

Wheat 

.. 3.463 

8 

3,455 

Wheat flour 

62 

2 

60 

Crmmd nuts 

.. 1.000 

— 

1,000 

Linseed 

.. 3,083 

271 

2,812 

Rape and mustard 

.. 2.618 

IS 

2,600 

Til or jinjili 

26 

12 

14 

Ghee 

240 

2 

238 

Salt # 

110 

10 

100 

Sugar 

.. 1,056 

324 

732 

Cur, molasses, rab, 
jaggery, etc. 

.. 1,145 

50 

995 

Fruits, dried 

157 

7 

150 

Tobacco, raw 

430 

205 

225 

Coffee 

3 

— 

3 

Tea 

.. 2,785 

1,162 

1,623 

Vegetable oils 

755 

7 

748 

Oil cakes 

145 

3 

142 


(No. 

(No. 

(No. 

Cattle (excluding 

in 1.000) 

in 1,000) 

in 1,000) 

sheep and goats) 

97 

22 

75 

Sheep and goats 

487 

251 

• 

236 


What strikes one at once is the ovtrwelming 
preponderance of outside sources in meeting the 
demand for Calcutta and the very low share of 
this province. 

(a) We have already seen that a salt and a coco¬ 
nut oil industry might be developed in Bengal. 

(b) The low lands of East Bengal may not be 
suitable for growing ground-nuts and linseed on a 
large scale, but there are possibilities for both crops 
in West and North Bengal where they can be grown 
on a commercial scale and meet at least a part of the 
Calcutta demand. 
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(c) Imports of rape and mustard seeds into Cal¬ 
cutta in 1939-40 amounted to 2,618,000 mauuds. In 
addition, there were considerable imports into other 
parts of Bengal. The United Provinces, Bihar and 
flic Punjab were the main sources of supply. 

It is strange that while Bengalees, unlike the 
people in most parts of India, should use mustard oil 
instead of ghee as the main fat ingredient in cooking, 
they should he overwhelmingly dependent ou others 
for the supply of mustard seed. Yet this dependence 
can be considerably reduced provided action is taken 
along two lines. There are reasons to believe that 
the cultivation of mustard seeds has gone down in 
this province in recent years. With proper investiga¬ 
tion it should be possible to find out regions where 
mustard seeds can be grown as a profitable rabi crop. 
It has also been suggested by some that a. substitute 
can be found in coconut oil. Habits, however, die 
hard fChd it may be over-optimistic to think that the 
tastes of our people could be influenced to such an 
extent by economic considerations. Yet we should 
do well to bear in mind that in recent years European 
nations have, on economic grounds, successfully experi¬ 
mented with substitutes and have brought about, more 
profound changes in national taste than would be 
involved in a replacement of mustard oil by coconut 
oil. 

(d) The dependence of Calcutta on outside sources 
for such an essential article of food, as ghee is no less 
startling. 238,000 maunds were imported into Calcutta 
in 1939-40. We should recall in this context that, in 
addition to the peace-time supply from overseas coun¬ 
tries, butter comes from Aligarh, Allahabad and other 
places. 
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The largo import, of ghee and butter is no less 
regrettable as an index to the utter neglect in this 
province of animal husbandry which, apart, from crop- 
raising. is perhaps the most, important source of occu¬ 
pation in agriculture. 

(e) Calcutta as well as Bengal is at present large¬ 
ly dependent on other provinces, particularly Bihar 
and the TJ. P., for the supply of sugar and, gur, molasses, 
rob, jaggery, etc. 

The sugar industry is at present mainly concentrat¬ 
ed in two provinces. In a vast country like India it is 
economically wasteful to centralise an industry to such 
an extent, particularly when it produces an article 
of mass consumption, for the costs of distribution 
become relatively heavy. Other things remaining 
equal, it is wiser to set up factories as near the centres 
of consumption as possible. 

(/) Visits to various markets in Calcutta have 
brought to our notice certain interesting facts. We 
may mention in passing that for nine months in a 
year Calcutta depends on certain districts of Madras 
for its lemon supply. Onions are drawn in large quan¬ 
tities from Patna, Nasik, Panipat and certain parts of 
Madras, while only small quantities are imported from 
Faridpur district. For potatoes again, in addition to 
the supply from Burma which has already been con¬ 
sidered, Calcutta depends on Mysore, Assam, and part¬ 
ly also on Nainita! side, as local or Bengal production 
falls far short of the total demand. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that certain wholesale deal¬ 
ers in potatoes eojnplained that Shillong potatoes could 
meet a greater part of Calcutta demand and compete 
with Mysore potatoes but for the arbitrary way in 


which transport charges are put up by the company 
plying buses between Shillong and Gauhati, whenever 
heavy orders are placed for Shillong potatoes. 

Science and Culture 

The following excerpt is taken from an 
article under the above caption in Science and 
Culture : 

During the last one hundred and eighty years, India 
has again come into contact with another culture, viz.. 
that of Western Europe which dominates the world 
today. This civilisation differs from the earlier ones in 
the enormous increase of scientific knowledge, in the 
increase of power of man over the forces of nature and 
in the intensive application of scientific discoveries to all 
branches of human activity. This has revolutionised 
man’s way of living, having brought different groups of 
men formerly living in complete isolation into almost 
daily contact, and tending to make the whole human 
society into one economic and cultural unit,. India has 
not escaped the effects of the contact, but it, has always 
taken a long time for a country with a distinct, tradition 
of its own to assimilate an alien culture, particularly 
• when forced tqfon it by its conquerors. 

In the case of India, the peroid of contact has not, 
been long enough and the clash is not yet, over. It is 
true that,* the West-European culture has gained very 
considerable ground and has succeeded in shaking our 
ancient, social structure and our belief in time-honoured 
religious dogmas and practices, in disturbing the econo¬ 
mic life of the country, and in modifying the very ways 
of our thought. But though the two cultures stand face 
to face, as thesis and antithesis, the synthesis is not yet 
in sight. 

There still remains a large section of the 
population not much touched by the changes, 
and even the literate and urban classes cannot 
wholly reconcile themselves to the idea of the 
subjugation of their old system by the new con¬ 
ditions which are being created by modern 
science. 

Wc find, therefore, amongst our leaders a consider¬ 
able number, who are incapable of seeing the great and 
inevitable part which lie new age of technic will play in 
India’s destiny and the lasting contribution that it is 
likely to make to the future of Indian civilisation. In 
t.hc vernacular literature particularly, one very frequently 
comes across overdrawn pictures of imaginary good old 
days when nobody is supposed to have had anything to 
complain of, and a tendency to attribute all present 
troubles to the evil effects of science. One of the solu¬ 
tions usually offered is the total rejection of all modem 
technic for manufacture of the necessities of life based 
upon the applications of scientific knowledge. It is a 
fact that large sections of the masses have suffered 
terribly from the effect of industrialism as practised in 
India today, which amounts to an exploitation of the 
masses for the benefit of a few. The great success of 
Gandhism is due to the fact that it expresses genuine 
sympathy with the victims of an aggressive and selfish 
industrialism, but we do not for a moment subscribe 
that better and happier conditions of life can be created 
by discarding modem scientific technic and reverting 
back to the spinning wheel, the loin cloth and the 
bullock cart. On the contrary, we hold that if the 
discoveries of science are properly and intensively ap¬ 
plied, they will offer far better solutions to our bewilder¬ 
ing economic, social and even political problems. 
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European Black-out 

Thomas Corbishley begins his article in the 
Month with the following words : 

“The lamps are going out all over Europe; we 
shall not see them lit again in our life-time.” Spoken 
on the eve of the last World War, these sombre words 
of an English Foreign Secretary have not been belied 
by the event. The darkness has not merely deepened; 
it hus spread further afield. The European black-out. 
has become world-wide. And the rekindling of the 
lamps seems further off than ever. 

But. we need to remind ourselves that happenings 
in the material world arc, as a general rule, little more 
than visible manifestations of invisible forces at work 
at a level beyond man’s perception. Even in the 
sphere of Mature, the blossoming of spring is the out¬ 
ward sign of a renewal of life within* In man’s case,, 
his material actions do but manifest what he himsclt 
is. It is said that., before the first gift which the lover 
makes, lie lues already made the gift, of his have. The 
murderer who drives a knife into his victim has al¬ 
ready slain him in will and intention. And, on the 
larger scale, the butchery of 1914-1918, the treachfSy 
and violence and ruthless self-seeking of the present 
war, are but the logical and inevitable outcome of 
man’s revolt from God and God’s law, a revolt which 
took place long before the Kaiser tore up a scrap of 
paper or Hitler’s patience was exhausted. The lamps 
had been going out. over Europe for decades, even for 
centuries before Sir Edward Grey's words were spoken. 

Tli,e writer concludes with the following 
words : 

Atnl, just as we have been glad to ally ourselves 
in the military sphere with the armed might of Russia 
against a Common foe, so, whilst abating no jot of our 
Catholic beliefs, we may surely be happy to co-operate 
against godlessness with men of goodwill wherever they 
may be found. 


Keeping Democracy Alive 

Walton E. Cole remarks in the Christian 
Register that, to keep democracy alive in their 
country, the Americans should devise measures 
to counteract the evil effects of anti-Semitism 
promoted by Nazi propaganda ; , 

It. will not suffice to deplore this all too apparent 
relishing of savage denunciation and vituperation. We 
are dealing with a very real human characteristic—the 
love of hale. It is time that we engaged seriously in 
a co-operative effort to appeal to another human charac¬ 
teristic-compassion for the hated, and justice for the 
oppressed. A program of constructive action to offset 
the consequences of destructive intolerance is impera¬ 
tive. 

But before any such program can hope for success, 
there must be a greater awareness of the need for 
defense against the national disintegration which would 
be the inevitable result of any continued campaign f 


racial, religious, or social prejudice. There is just 
enough truth in the boast which Goebbels made to 
Hermann ltauschning to occasion grave concern. Said 
Hitler’s propaganda chief: “ Nothing will be easier 
than to produce a bloody revolution in North America. 
No other country has so many social and racial ten¬ 
sions. We shall be able to play on many strings 
there.” 

No page in contemporary history is darker 
than the one which chronicles the Nazi-promoted 
pestilence of anti-Semitism. 

Hitler found that the two most deadly anti-Semitic 
poisonous elements were the lie, “Nur die Juden wollen 
den Kricg " (only the Jews want war), and the mythical 
legend oj Jewish “ control of the world.” 

In recent months these vicious legends have been 
circulated in America. The Lindbergh speech at Des 
Moines is a glaring example. It is not the purpose 
of this article to connect Lindbergh with Hitler nor 
to impugn the former air-hero's 'motives. To call 
Lindbergh, the “ loony eagle ” only serves to increase 
the intolerance in America. The problem created by 
certain portions of that address will not be solved by 
ai* anti-Lindbergh campaign. The real question which 
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presents itself to us is this : what can we do now as an 
antidote to the poison which entered the body of 
America as the result of Lindbergh’s un-warranted 
assertion that the Jews were a ‘‘danger to this 
country ?” 

The almost universal protest throughout America 
against, that portion of Lindbergh’s Dos Moines address 
served one useful purpose. It was a warning to others 
who aspire to national leadership that to appeal to 
unjust racial or religious prejudice is to forfeit any claim 
for such leadership. 

The effective antidote to Lindbergh’s unjust charge 
that “ Their I the Jews’ I greatest danger to this country 
lies in their large ownership and influence in our motion 
pictures, our press, our radio, and our Government,’’ 
is to point, out the mythical character of such a sweep¬ 
ing statement. 

An editorial in the October 1 issue of Advance 
presents an admirable factual answer to Lindbergh’s 
false charges : “ The only Jew in the cabinet is Secre¬ 
tary Morgenthau. In a list of 29 of the most, promin¬ 
ent interventionists . . . only two are Jewish, the others 
being racially of Dutch, British, Irish, and German 
extraction or descendants of the oldest American 
families. The largest newspaper chains (Hears! and 
Scripti—Howard) and the big news services (A. P., 
IJ. P. and 1. N. S.) are not Jewish. The New York 
rimes is Jewish-owned (one might wish for more Jewish- 
owncr-hip if if made all papers as good), but its edi¬ 
torial board is predominantly Gentile; and of out¬ 
standing interventionist, papers (a formidable list) only 
one, the Washington Post, is of Jewish management. 
Of the big radio networks, N. B. C. has a non-JewiSh 
President and only two of the 26 directors and mem¬ 
bers of its advisory council are Jewish. C. B. S. has 
a Jewish President, but, a minority of Jews on its board, 
and Mutual, a co-operative system, has as one of its 
stock-holders, the isolationist Chicago Tribune. It has 
been repeatedly pointed out that the so-called ‘ Jewish- 
cont.rnlled ’ movies are actually controlled by banks 
which arc not Jewish-eont.rolled.” 

We of the liberal churches dare not content, our¬ 
selves with the condemnation of the pollution of the 
river of American democracy. We must act to prevent, 
the poisoning of the stream of our national life. 

The Jewish Army 

At last a mixed corps of Jewish and Arab 
batallions has been formed in Palestine to fight 
the Axis forces in the Middle East. It is inter¬ 
esting to read the following remarks made in a 
previous number of the Jewish Frontier about 
how the question of the Jewish Army had fared 
in the hands of British Imperialism before it 
could be fully recognized as an equal ally of the 
United Nations. 

■ Since the outbreak of the war in September, 1939, 
the Jewish Agency has pleaded with the British 
Government to establish a Jewish army for which loyal 


and capable manpower could be recruited in Palestine 
as well as from Jewish refugees and from Jewish citi¬ 
zens of neutral countries. Several divisions could have 
been raised easily had England granted this request. 
Instead the British temporized and “ diplomatically ’’ 
played with the offer. At times, it was seriously con¬ 
sidered in London and it seemed as if definite steps 
would be taken to put, it into effect. But in the end 
nothing was done. All kinds of lame alibis were offer¬ 
ed in excuse and a Jewish army was not, organized 
to tliis date, two and a half years since' the offer was 
first made. 

Behind this refusal there lurked the remnants of 
the old Chamberlain policies of appeasement—in this 
case it was an attempt, to appease Axis inspired Arabs 
circles who wore opposed to a Jewish army and Jewish 
efforts in Palestine. 

The price England, the United Nations and the 
cause of anti-fascism are paying for this short-sighted 
and discredited appeasement, policy is now unfortunate¬ 
ly all too evident,. Determined to cut, off its nose to 
spite its face, British authorities “ consistently ” turned 
down the offer of a Jewish army and at great, cost 
brought soldiers from Australia and New Zealand to 
,man the anti-Axis ramparts in Egypt and Lybia. 
Ignoring the potential Jewish manpower of nearby 
Palestine, men were ferried thousands of miles from the 
antipodes.* When Malaya was attacked, there were not, 
enough soldiers, native or Australian, to stem the tide 
of the Japanese. The Australians were busy half way 
a of oss the globe in Lybia, because the British had in¬ 
sisted that there should be no Jewish army. 

At last the British Government could hardly 
resist this claim. And it was decided to form 
Jewish fighting units in Palestine. 

Bui the appeasers qualified this decision by intro¬ 
ducing the principle of “parity” which meant that 
only as many Jewish fighting units could be formed 
as there may be Arab units. As the Palestine Arabs 
showed no greater eagerness to light, on the side of the 
democracies than the Araks in Egypt and Iraq, the 
decision t.o have Jewish fighting units could net amount 
to very much. And, again, military necessity proved 
stronger than political prejudices. As the need for 
man-power grew greater, the principle of parity had to 
be “relaxed” in practice. Jewish infantry companies 
were formed although no corresponding Arab com¬ 
panies could be recruited. 

More than ten thousand Jewish soldiers from 
Palestine fought in Lybia, Egypt, Eritrea. Ethiopia, 
Greece. Crete' and Syria. While all the British com¬ 
manders under whom they served acknowledged that 
they were second to none in courage, devotion and 
ability’, their name was never officially mentioned in 
any military despatch. Their Jewish identity was hid¬ 
den and they were denied the status and rights of all 
other military allies of Great, Britain in this war. 

Recently military needs required that, women too 
should enlist for service in Palestine. Again, the only 
women to enlist were the Jewish women in Palestine. 
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“ At All Stages Of Civilization From The 
Rolls Royce To The Bullock Cart ’ 

In the course of a speech at Aberdeen* on 
the 6th September last the Deputy Prime 
Minister Mr. Attlee said : 

“ We had made many mistakes in our treatment, of 
the Indian problem, but we had given India more than 
a century of internal peace and good government and 
had in the last 25 years made immense progress towards 
Indian self-government. Further progress was held back 
by disagreement among Indians and by difficulties of 
introducing democracy into a country of 300 million 
people ‘ at all stages of civilisation from the Rolls Royce 
to the bullock cart,’.”— Reuter. 

If Ihy “ internal peace ” Mr. Attlee meant 
absence of regular warfare, it is true there has 
not been any war within the boundaries of 
India proper during some generations. But the 
duration of such peace is not a century long, 
for the Sepoy Rebellion which ended in 1858 
involved much fighting. Moreover, a country 
cannot be said to enjoy internal peace if it be 
free only from regular warfare within its borders. 
Communal and other riots have broken the 
peace of the country again and.again during 
Mr. Attlee’s century of peace, e.(h, in Malabar, 
Sind, Mymensingh, Dacca, Chittagong, the 
Panjab, etc. Kidnapping, plunder and murder 
by transfrontier raiders in the North-Western 
Frontier Province should also be borne in mind 
in this connection. 

Mr. Attlee claims that Britain has given 
good government to India. But among countries 
ruled by civilized men India’s per capita income 


is the lowest, its death-rate is the highest, the 
“ expectation of life ” is here the lowest, and 
the percentage of literacy is also the lowest. A 
government cannot be said to be good if it 
merely maintains “ law and order ” and collects 
and spends taxes regularly without any hitch. 
To be entitled to be called good it must show 
that it has promoted the health, prosperity and 
enlightenment of the people and increased their 
power of self-rule. Judged by this standard, it 
cannot be said with truth that Britain has given 
good government to India. “ Good government ” 
must, also be “ government of the people by the 
people and for the people,” which British rule 
in India is not. 

But Mr. Attlee claims that in the last 25 
years Britain has made immense progress to¬ 
wards Indian self-government. Whatever this 
immense progress may mean, it does not mean 
ever-increasing approach towards giving the 
final power to the people. Assuming without 
admitting that the Government of India Act of 
1935 marks a step along the path of constitution¬ 
al advance, this assumed beneficent character of 
the Act has been more than destroyed by being 
based on the sinister Communal Decision of the 
late Mr. James Ramsay MacDonald—a Deci¬ 
sion than which British imperialists had never 
before made a more effectively harmful anti- 
India move. 

Mr. Attlee says that further progress 
towards self-government in India was held back 
by disagreement among Indians. He does not 
say to what extent the British Government 
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themselves are responsible for the perpetuation 
of pre-existing disagreement and for its increase. 
Nor does he say that, though British imperialists 
lecture Indians on the need of agreement, and 
some even say that they would welcome agree¬ 
ment among Indians, the British Government 
have made even the slightest effort to. promote 
such agreement by direct or indirect means, 
Supposing a miracle were to happen under 
British ride in the form of agreement among 
Indians, would Britain transfer power to 
Indians ? 

The Deputy Prime Minister has been 
pleased to refer to the difficulties of introducing 
democracy into a country of 300 million people 
at all stages of civilisation from the Rolls Royce 
to the bullock cart. It would seem that either 
the teeming millions of India or their being at 
all stages of civilization, or both, made it diffi¬ 
cult for philanthropic Britain to introduce 
democracy here. Unluckily for Mr. Attlee’s 
implied argument, democracy has been intro¬ 
duced in Soviet Russia and China. Both these 
countries are vaster in area than India. China 
is more populous than India. In both there are 
numerous people who are at the bullock cart 
stage of civilization. In Soviet Russia in parti¬ 
cular there are peoples who, before they had 
been included in the Soviet Union, were nomads, 
had even no alphabet of their own, no writings 
of any kind, no literature. All that is now 
changed. In the course of a quarter of a 
century since the revolution in Russia, during 
which there has not been unbroken peace but 
much fighting, these alphabetless, literatureless 
people have been brought up to the Rolls Royce 
stage of civilization. When Sun Yat-sen and 
his co-workers brought about the revolution in 
China during this century, vast masses of the 
people there were in a primitive state of civili¬ 
zation. Since then, thouglr often embroiled in 
war not of her own seeking, she has made vast 
strides in literacy and education, co-operation 
and industrialization and scientific and up-to- 
date agriculture. 

It is a wbnder that British statesmen speak 
of millions in India being at the bullock cart 
stage of civilization and in the same breath 
boast of having given good government to India 
and more than a century long internal peace. 
When Britishers first established their rule in 
India—that is, in parts of the country, at that 
time, too, the bullock cart stage of civilization 
was much in evidence. Why has British “ good 
government w dnrijtg the more than a century 
of “ internal peace in the country failed to 


bring the bullock cart stagers up to the level 
of the Rolls Royce stager ? Soviet Russia has 
done the trick in less than twenty-five years. 
Why has Britain failed to do it in many times 
that period ? 

The British promise of giving India after 
the war what is called independence, though 
perhaps only a kind of colonial self-government 
has been meant, which has been recently so often 
repeated, has always seemed to us illusory. We 
arc firmly convinced that so long as Britain is 
able to take advantage of some excuse or other 
to put off the, to her, evil day of complete 
Indian self-rule, she will do so, and that free¬ 
dom and independence will come to India only 
when Britain is unable to prevent their advent. 
The two excuses put forward by Mr. Attlee to 
explain why further progress in self-government 
has not been made in India are disagreement 
|mong Indians «and the co-existence of the Rolls 
Royce and bullock cart stage of civilization. 
We assume that the war would be over in a year 
or two arfd that the Allies would be victorious. 
If more than a century’s internal peace has not 
sufficed to make the bullock cart stage in India 
a thing of the past, will two years suffice for the 
purpose ? And at the end of two years will it be 
beyond the power of Britain to discover or bring 
into existence some party or parties in India 
unwilling to agree with other parties to demand 
independence and freedom for India ? 

It does not require'any prophetic powers to 
be able to say that, if there be no circumstance 
in the meantime or at the cessation of hostilities 
to force Britain’s hands and if Britain conti¬ 
nues, humanly speaking, to rule India’s "destiny, 
the two excuses mentioned above will be avail¬ 
able to British imperialists at the end of the 
war as at present. 

Mr. Attlee has unwittingly rendered a 
service to the cause of honest politics by letting 
the cat out of the bag. 

Mr. Churchill on the Indian Situation 

Mr. Churchill, the British Prime Minister, 
made a statement on India in the British House 
of Commons on the 10th September last. A few 
members of parliament who occupy the opposi¬ 
tion benches used some hard words to describe 
the tone and substance of his speech. Though 
it was undoubtedly an arrogant and unwise 
speech, sure to embitter the feelings of all 
Indians who love India and likely to provoke 
some of them and possibly to have the effect of 
indirectly inciting .some of those engaged in acts 
of lawlessness to intensify their criminal acti- 
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vities, nothing would be gained by giving the 
speaker any bad name. 

Mr. Churchill is credited with being the 
coiner of the phrase “terminological inexacti¬ 
tude ” to denote a lie or a falsehood. Following 
his august example we will say that his speech 
contains too many factual inexactitudes to be 
worthy of a responsible statesman. 

In orcjer to avoid repeating those passages 
or sentences in his statement on which we wish 
to make some comments, we have numbered them 
in the reproduction of Mr. Churchill’s speech 
below : 

“ The course of events in India has been improving 
and is on the whole reassuring. (1) The broad princi¬ 
ples of the declaration made by the British Government, 
which formed the basis of the mission of the Lord 
Privy Seal (Sir Stafford Cripps) to India, must be 
taken as representing the settled policy of the British 
Crown and Parliament. These principles stand in their 
full scope and integrity. No one can add to them and 
no one can take anything away. (2} The good offiofe 
of Sir Stafford Cripps were rejected by the Indian 
Congress Party. (3) This, however, does not end the 
matter. The Indian Congress Party does i*)t represent 
all-India (cheers). It does not represent the majority 
of the people of India (cheers). It does not even 
represent the Hindu masses (cheers). It is a political 
organisation built around a party machine and sustained 
by certain manufacturing and financial interests (cheers 
and laughter). (4). 

"Main Facts” 

“ Fundamentally opposed to it are 90 million Mos¬ 
lems in British India (here a member interjected " non¬ 
sense ” and there were cries of “ order ”) who have 
their rights of self-expression, 50 million depressed 
classes or untouchables, as they are called, because 
they are supposed to defile their Hindu co-religionists 
by their presence or by their shadow, and 95 million 
subjects^of the Princes of India with whom we are 
bound by treaty. In all, there are 235 millions in these 
three large groupings alone out of 390 millions in all- 
India. This takes no account of their large elements 
among Hindus, Sikhs and Christians in British India 
who deplore the present policy of the Congress Party. 
It is necessary that these main facts should not be over¬ 
looked here or abroad, because no appreciation of the 
Indian problem or of the relations between India and 
Britain is possible without recognition of these basic 
data (5). 

Mr. Churchill says that “ large elements 
among Hindus, Sikhs ar.d Christians ” “ deplore 
the present policy of the Congress Party.” 
Owing either to his extreme ignorance of matters 
Indian or to a deliberate desire to mislead, he 
does not say that larger elements among Hindus, 
Sikhs and Christians either expressly support 
the Congress policy or have substantially the 
same political ideals or press the same political 
demands as the Congress. The Hindu Maha- 
sabha is the largest and most influential Hindu 
organization. Its demand is substantially the 


same as that of the Congress.' The most influ¬ 
ential and best organized sections of the Sikhs 
either expressly support the Congress or are 
pro-Congress. As for the Indian Christians, the 
following Associated Press item of news will 
be a sufficient refutation of Mr. Churchill’s 
insinuation : 

A meeting of Indian Christians held on.Friday even¬ 
ing (11th September last) under the presidency of Mr, 
S. C. Mukherji, President of the Indian Christian Asso¬ 
ciation, resolved that Britain should recognise and 
declare the independence of India immediately. 

1'he meeting also disapproved of the repressive 
policy of the Government and strongly urges that 
immediate negotiations be opened with the leaders and 
representatives of the principal political parties of India 
with a vew to end the present deadlock so that the full 
and spontaneous efforts of the country may be ranged 
on the side of the United Nations to thwart the enemy. 
—A. P. 

“ Non-Violkncb Abandoned ” 

‘‘The Congress Party has now abandoned the 
policy, in many respects, of non-violence (6) which Mr. 
Gandhi has so long inculcated in theory and has come 
into the open as a revolutionary movement designed to 
paralyse communications by rail and telegraph, and 
generally to promote disorder, looting of shops and 
sporadic attacks upon the Indian Police, accompanied 
from time to time by revolting atrocities, the whole 
liaving the intention, or, at any rate, the effect of 
hampering the defence of India against the Japanese 
invader who stands on the frontiers of Assam and also 
upon the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal. 

Fifth Column Work ? 

“It may well be that these activities by the Con¬ 
gress Party have been aided by Japanese Fifth Column 
work (7) on a widely extended scale and with special 
direction to strategic points. It is noteworthy, for 
instance, that communications of the Indian forces 
defending Bengal on the Assam frontier have been 
specially attacked. 

“ In these circumstances, the Viceroy and the 
Government of India, with the unanimous support of 
the Viceroy’s Council, the great majority of which are 
Indian—patriotic and wise men—(8) have felt it neces¬ 
sary to proclaim and suppress the Central and Provincial 
organs of this Association which has become committed 
to hostile and criminal courses. 

“ Mr. Gandhi and other principal leaders have been 
interned under conditions of the highest comfort and 
consideration and will be kept out of harm’s way until 
the troubles subside. 

“It, is fortunate, indeed, that the Congress Party 
has no influence whatever with the martial races (9) on 
whom the defence of India, apart from the British 
forces, largely depends. Many of these races are divid¬ 
ed by unbridgeable religious gulfs from the Hindu Con¬ 
gress and would never consent to be ruled by them nor 
shall they ever be against their will so subjugated” 
(10) (prolonged cheers). 

Plethora of Recruits 

Mr. Churchill resumed : “ Then is no compulsory 
service in India but upwards of one million Indian 5 have 
volunteered to serve the cause of the United Nations 
in this world struggle. (11) The bravery of Indian troops 
has been distinguished in many theatres of war and it 
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is satisfactory to note that in these last two months 
when the Congress has been measuring its strength 
against the Government of India, over 140,000 new 
volunteers for the army have come forward in loyal 
allegiance to the King-Emperor, thus surpassing all 
records in order to defend their native land. (12). 

“So far as matters have gone up to the present 
they have revealed the impotence of the Congress 
Party either to seduce or even sway the Indian Army, 
(13) to draw from their duty the enormous body of 
Indian officials, or, still less, to stir the vast Indian 
masses. India is a continent almost as large and actually 
more populous than Europe and divided by racial and, 
above all, by religious differences far deeper than any that 
have separated the Europeans. (14) The whole adminis¬ 
tration of the Government of 390 millions who live in 
India is carried on by Indians, there being under 600 
British members of the Indian Civil Service. (15) All 
public sendees are working. 

500 Killed 

“In five provinces, including two of the greatest 
and comprising 110 million people Provincial Ministers 
responsible to their Legislatures stand at their posts. 
(16) In many places, both in town and country, the 
population has rallied to the support of the Civil Power. 

“The Congress conspiracy against communications 
is breaking down. Acts of pillage and arson are being 
repressed and punished with an incredibly small loss of 
life. (17) Less than 500 persons have been killed over 
this mighty area of territory and population and it has 
only been necessary to move a few brigades of BritisB 
troops here and there in support of the Civil Power. 

Praise for Police 

“In most cases rioters have been successfully dealt 
with by the Indian Police. I am sure the House would 
wish me to pay a tribute to the loyalty and steadfast¬ 
ness of the brave Indian Police as well as to the Indian 
official class generally whose behaviour has been deserv¬ 
ing of the highest praise. 

“ To sum Tip, the outstanding fact which has so far 
emerged from the violent action of the Congress Party 
has been its non-representative character and powerless¬ 
ness to throw into confusion the normal peaceful life 
of India. (18). 

“It is the intention of Government to give all 
necessary support to the Viceroy and his Executive in 
the firm but tempered measures by which hey are 
protecting the life of the Indian communities and leav¬ 
ing the British and Indian armies free to defend the 
soil of India against the Japanese. 

No Occasion tor Alarm 

“ I may add that large reinforcements have reached 
India and that the number of white soldiers now in 
that country, although very small compared with its 
size and population, are larger than at any time in the 
British connection. I, therefore, feel entitled to report 
to th? House that the situation in India at this moment 
gives no occasion for undue despondency or alarm.” (19). 

Following this the Prime Minister answered many 
questions.— Reuter. 

(1) If the course of events in India has 
been really improving, that is all that should 
be desired. But even from the news which are 
allowed to be published, one cannot arrive at 
the certain conclusion that it is improving; and 


it is possible that some of the worst news are 
not allowed to be published. 

(2) If the Cripps’ proposals represent 
“ the settled policy ” of the British Crown and 
Parliament, so much the worse for that policy. 
All violent disturbances in India may be, as 
they should be, repressed and suppressed, but 
that will not mean that the Indian situation has 
improved. For a really satisfactory solution of 
India’s political problem something more than 
and other than repression is required. That 
something more must involve the unsettling, at 
least in part, of what Mr. Churchill calls the 
settled British policy. The world, and even 
India, has seen the unsettling of many a settled 
policy. 

(3) It is only a part of the truth to say 
that the “ good offices ” of Sir Stafford Cripps 
were rejected by the Indian National Congress. 
The fact is, they were not accepted by any 
Party in India—they were rejected by all 
Parties. « 

(4) Mr. Churchill’s attempt to belittle the 
Copgress, to prove that it does not count in the 
least, is very amusing. If it really be wholly 
unrepresentative and negligible, why did Sir 
Stafford Cripps devote almost all his energy to 
convince the Congress leaders above all that his 
proposals were quite acceptable ? The repre¬ 
sentatives of the Congress engrossed his 
attention so much that other Party leaders 
thought that in his opinion they did not count 
in the least. 

In the elections which preceded the forma¬ 
tion of the provincial and central legislatures 
and of the provincial ministries, the Congress 
captured the vast majority of the seats in all 
the provinces combined. In seven out of the 
eleven provinces, it is the Congress which 
formed the ministries, as in their legislatures 
the Congress members were in a decisive 
majority. 

These facts do not show that the Congress 
does not represent anybody. On the contrary, 
they show th$t the Congress represents the vast 
majority of electors. 

Both before and after the resignation of the 
Congress ministries the provincial governors in * 
India and the authorities in Britain spoke in 
high terms of the efficiency and impartiality of 
the Congress ministries. 

It is, of course, true that neither the Con¬ 
gress nor any other popular representative body, 
represents the whole of India in the sense of 
representing all Indians. But the Congress has 
the distinction to being the best organized, the 
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biggest and the most influential non-communal 
representative body in India. Its membership 
is open to all communities, classes, castes and 
races in India, and as a matter of fact there are 
persons of all communities, classes, castes, pro¬ 
vinces, etc., among its members. 

Is there in any country any Party or 
representative body which has not got its party 
machine ? 

The Congress is sustained by its four-anna 
members among the peasantry, the factory 
(workers, the middle classes, and traders, 
merchants and men of business in general. 

(5) Moslems in British India certainly 
have rights of self-expression. But it is 
absolutely untrue to-say that all the 90 millions 
of Moslems are opposed to the Congress. The 
President of the Congress is himself a Moslem 
and the number of Moslem Congressmen is larger 
than the number of members «f the Moslem 
League. The Momins claim to number* 43 
millions. They do not follow Mr. Jinnah but 
support the Congress ideal and the'Congress 
demand of independence for India. Similar 
support to the Congress ideal is accorded »by 
members of the Ahrar party, the Jamiat-ul- 
Ulema, the Azad Conference, and the National¬ 
ist Muslim Party. So far as the Independence 
Demand is concerned, there is no difference of 
opinion between the Congress and the Muslim 
League—observed Sir Ziauddin Ahmad in the 
Central Assembly the other day. 

As regards the Depressed Classes, it is to 
be hoped some one will bring the following 
messagg to the notice of Mr. Churchill: 

Lahore, Sept. 18 . 

■ Mr. Prithvi Singh Azad, General Secretary, All- 
India Depressed Classes League, has addressed a circu¬ 
lar letter to all the provincial depressed classes leagues 
to support the demand of All Parties National Govern¬ 
ment put forward by the Congress and Hindu Maha- 
sabha. He urges the immediate release of Mahatma 
Gandhi and other leaders.— V. P, 

Mr. Churchill has made himself ridiculous 
by treating the expression “ depressed classes ” 
as synonymous with the word “ Untouchable ” 
and by saying that the depressed classes “are 
supposed to defile their Hindu co-religionists 
by their presence or by their shadow.” In 
official parlance the depressed classes are other¬ 
wise called the scheduled castes. In the 
list of these castes, some castes have been 
included which were never considered “untouch¬ 
able ” by even the most orthodox Brahmins. As 
regards defiling anybody “ by their shadow,” it 
is now a perfect myth. In the past in a narrow 
tract of country a small number of people were 


considered unclean or impure to that extent, but 
at present nobody .in India is considered any¬ 
where to defile anybody else by his shadow. 

There are scheduled caste or depressed class 
members in all legislatures in India. They are 
not considered to defile their fellow-members, 
Hindu or non-Hindu, “ by their presence.” The 
Congress ministries in some provinces at least, 
if not in all, contained depressed class ministers. 

In recent years it is the Congress under 
the inspiration and guidance of Mahatma 
Gandhi which of all bodies and parties has done 
the most to improve the social and economic 
position of the depressed classes. Mahatmaji 
has done great work by bringing about the 
throwing open of Hindu temples to the depres¬ 
sed classes in some Indian States like 
Travaneore, Indore, etc., and in some parts of 
British India. The Congress rolls of members 
include many depressed caste men. 

In India persons of the depressed classes 
travel by the same railway carriages, tram 
cars and other public conveyances as members 
of the other castes. Their position in this res¬ 
pect is quite different from that of the Negroes 
in America and of the Indian settlers in South 
Africa. Will Mr. Churchill have the courage 
to denounce the Americans in U. S. A., and the 
English and Boer citizens of South Africa for 
their iniquitous treatment of Negroes and 
Indians ? 

The British Government in India did practi¬ 
cally nothing for the depressed classes prior to 
the acceptance of office by the Congress party. 
It is the Congress ministries which took special 
steps for the amelioration of their condition. 
Now that Congress has to be damned, the highest 
functionary in the British Government utters 
falsehoods relating to the castes even whose 
existence it did not recognize before but whose 
interests began to be looked after officially for 
the first time by the Congress. 

Similar has been the treatment of the Indian 
States’ people by the British Government. The 
Government of India Act of 1935 does not re¬ 
cognize or even mention the Indian States’ 
people at all. According to it, the Princes are 
all in all. It is Congressmen and other nation¬ 
alists who have been trying to have their rights 
as citizens recognized. Numerous States' sub¬ 
jects are members of Congress, There are 
Congress Committees in many States. The 
Indian States’ People’s Conference has been 
presided over by Congressmen among others. 
The Indian States’ people are supporters 
of the Congress ideal of independence. , 
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(6) So far as dealing with aggression by 
the Axis powers is concerned, it is true the 
Congress Party has abandoned the policy of 
non-violence. It has declared its readiness to 
try to repel invasion by armed force. But in 
its struggle to win freedom from British sub¬ 
jection, there is no judicially tested and proved 
evidence to show that it has abandoned the 
policy of non-violence. 

Both here and in England the authorities 
hold the Congress Party responsible for the 
present disorders, disturbances, sabotage, atro¬ 
cities, etc. But, as we have said, there is no 
satisfactory evidence to connect the Congress 
leaders with these criminal activities. These 
authorities appear to rely on the instructions 
to Congressmen alleged to have been issued by 
the Andhra and Tamil Nad Provincial Congress 
Committees. But were they really issued by 
these committees ? Where were they found and 
by whom ? Have they been pronounced to be 
genuine by any competent and impartial 
tribunal ? Were they issued after being 
approved by the Congress Working Committee? 

On this subject The Hindu of Madras wrote 
in its leader, entitled “ Release Gandhiji,,” 
published on Sunday, August 30, 1942 : 

The Government of Madras seem to us very little 
to understand the implications of their reasoning in 
support of the view that the instructions to Congress¬ 
men which they allege were issued by the Andhra and 
Tamil Nad Provincial Congress Committees “ originated 
with the Congress Working Committee.” So long as 
they do not produce the crucial ‘information in their 
possession’ by reference to which they seek to clinch 
the matter, they cannot expect the public to accept the 
charge against the Committees as proven; especially as 
the members of the Congress Working Committee are 
all in jail and cannot speak for themselves. But suppos¬ 
ing, for argument’s sake, that the ‘ instructions ’ to 
Congressmen that the Madras Government have pub¬ 
lished were actually issued by Ihe Provincial Congress 
Committees in question and that they did so at the 
bidding of the Congress Working Committee, what fol¬ 
lows ? It may suggest that the Congress Executive had 
come round to the view that all the methods of obstruc¬ 
tion and protest prescribed in the instructions were 
permissible to a people struggling to be free, though the 
Committee must have known that some at least of 
these items were definitely irreconcilable with the doc¬ 
trine of non-Violonce which with Gandhiji is a creed 
and which he had induced the Congress to accept as a 
policy for the past twenty years. Apart from the ques¬ 
tion whether in prompting such an inference the Govern¬ 
ment might not be wholly unjust to the Working Com¬ 
mittee—and indeed the inference would find no support 
whatsoever in the Committee’s practice or precept all 
these years,—there is an even more serious question 
which the Government should have considered. It is 
that it would be h:.rdly conducive to the restoration 
of peace if the impression were to become widespread 
that the Congress Executive actually favoured the pro¬ 


gramme. which the Madras Government seem for some 
mysterious reason to be so anxious to father upon it. 

(7) We are not aware of any proofs or 
indications of Japanese Fifth Column work in 
India. All parties here are against the Japanese. 
Gandhiji’s statement addressed to every Japa¬ 
nese was unequivocal and very effective. 

(8) We do not call in question the wisdom 
and partriotism of the Indian members of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council. But are they 
satisfied with their powers and position ? Do 
they or do they not want complete Indianiza- 
tion of the Council and a real National 
Government, not a Viceroy’s Council ? 

• (9) Some of the “ martial ” people of India 
dwell in the N.-W. F. Province. If the Congress 
has no influence with any martial race, how is 
it that the ministry of the N.-W. F. Province, 
of which the vast majority of the people are 
Muslims, was a Congress ministry, not a Muslim 
,League ministfy ? 

It may be that the “ martial races ” do not 
all expressly acknowledge that they have been 
influenced by the Congress, but there is no doubt 
that they, too, want total independence. On 
tilt; 26th of July last at New Delhi the executive 
committee of the Union of the Martial Races of 
India, of which Rao Krishnapal Singh is general 
secretary, passed a resolution demanding the 
total independence of India and immediate 
transfer of power to Indians. This is exactly 
the demand of the Congress as well as that of 
the Hindu Mahasabha. 

(10) Mr. Churchill calls the Congress the 
Hindu Congress. Does he not know that there 
is nothing communal about the Congress and 
that many Hindu Mahasabhaites complain that 
the Congress does not pay sufficient attention 
to Hindu interests ? 

(11) What are one million soldiers for a 
country like India inhabited by 390 millions ? 
This is a people’s war, and in the present phase 
alone of the titanic Russo-German conflict the 
Germans are reported to have lost 13 lakhs of 
soldiers, excluding those wounded. 

It is true there is no compulsory service in 
India. But it is not correct to call the sipahis 
volunteers. With them the main consideration 
for joining the army is the pay and the allow¬ 
ances, etc. On this subject, the reader may 
read again what Dr. H. C. Mukherji has written 
in his very able article “Why India Helped 
Britain in the Last World War,” which is con¬ 
cluded in this number of our Review. 

(12) The praise bestowed on Indian troops 
is well deserved. It shows that, when India 
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becomes independent and free, she will have 
plenty of soldiers to defend her against, any 
possible foreign aggressors and that these 
soldiers will be as good fighters as the soldiers 
of any other country. 

(13) If the Congress had ever attempted 
“ to seduce or even sway the Indian army ” and 
failed in the attempt, then it would have been 
relevant for-Mr. Churchill to gloat over “the 
impotence of the Congress.” But it has never 
made that attempt. Hence, what he says in 
this connection is irrelevant. 

(14) It is grossly inaccurate to say that 
India is more populous than Europe. India’s 
population is much smaller than that of Europe 
(including Russia, of course). According to the 
Statistical Year-book of the League of Nations 
for 1940-41, the population of Euroi>e excluding 
Soviet Russia (U. S. S. R.) at the end of 1939 
was 402,800,000; and the population of Soviet 
Russia (U. S. S. R.) in Europe *and Asia was* 
172,000,000. According to the census of 1941, 
the population of India was 388.800,000. So, 
even excluding that part of Soviet Russia 
(U. S. S. R ) which ties in Europe, the popula¬ 
tion of Europe is larger than that of India . It 
is, again, quite misleading to say that the racial 
and religious differences in India are far deeper 
than in Europe (including Soviet Russia and 
Turkey in Europe, of course). 

(15) There may be only 600 British mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service and the whole 
administration of the government of India may 
be carried on by Indians. But the Indians only 
carry out orders as subordinates and under¬ 
dogs, Englishmen being the top-dogs. 

(16) How are the Ministers in Orissa and 
Assam responsible in fact to the legislatures of 
those provinces ? 

(17) Assertion based on conjecture and as¬ 
sumption is not equivalent to conclusive proof. 
It has not been proved that the present distur¬ 
bances are the outcome of a Congress conspiracy. 

We support the lawful punishment of those 
who are proved guilty of sabotage; arson, 
pillage, homicide, murder, etc. , 

The manner of Mr. Churchill’s putting the 
fact that “ less than 500 persons have been 
killed” etc., is not very happy. It would be 
lucky if the killers do rot interpret Mr. 
Churchill’s words as an indirect challenge to 
them. If they do—we hope and trust they will 
not—the Prime Minister’s words may have the 
effect of an unintentional incitement to 
lawlessness. 

(18) The alleged non-representative cha¬ 


racter of the Congress can be proved only by 
holding a general election. But the Govern¬ 
ment is afraid of the Congress again sweeping 
the polls, as it did at the last general election 
which showed that its representative character 
was far greater than that of any other party 
or body. 

We repeat that “ the violent action of the 
Congress Party ” has still to be proved. 

(19) Mr. Churchill concluded his puerile 
speech by assuring the House of Commons that 
“ the situation in India at this moment gives 
no occasion for undue despondency or alarm.” 
It is to be hoped that he is not living in a fool’s 
paradise. 

In the course of the debate which followed 
Mr. Churchill called an Opposition Member a 
“ merchant of discourtesies.” He may similarly 
be styled a pedlar of fancied ' facts.’ 

“ Manchester Guardian ” on Indian 
Deadlock 

London, Sept, 18. 

“ What Indians are almost all asking for now is 
an Indian Government at the Centre which would be 
broadly representative and would support the war. 
Have wo anything against that if it can be accom¬ 
plished ?” asks the Manchester Guardian in a leader 
today ^Friday). 

“ Indian leaders who have been talking to each ' 
other proceed on the principle that the Indians should 
help themselves and should deal with one another. 
Some of them want to negotiate with the arrested Con¬ 
gress leaders. If, as is said, the Viceroy has refused 
his consent, he is unwise. 

“Even if he himself refuses, why should not other 
Indians be allowed to discover chances of Government 
and take risks of failure to themselves ? If unexpected¬ 
ly some progress to a settlement were made, it would 
be of immense relief to the whole Allied cause. If 
there were still a deadlock, Indians would have done 
what they could with Indians and they could go on 
considering—as they are already considering—whether 
they should’tiot try to bring about a National Govern¬ 
ment without the Congress in it.”— Reuter. 

“ The New Statesman and Nation ” on the 
Indian Situation 

London, Sept. 18. 

‘‘With the tropical rains coming to an end the 
Japanese may decide to launch an attack upon India,” 
says New Statesman and Nation. 

“ At such a time the creation of an Indian Govern¬ 
ment to collaborate fully in the defence of their own 
country would seem to be the first object of policy. 
When Sir Stafford went to India and even when he 
left most people in India as well as in Britain believed 
in the sincerity of Britain’s intentions. Now after 
Mr. Churchill’s speech Indian Nationalists of all kinds 
will take more persuading of British bonafides. Only a 
prompt change of policy would remove this impression. . 

“ No one who has followed the discussions in India 
during the last few days can fail to be impresed by the 
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virtual unanimity amongst most of tne various incuan 
groups and individuals, Muslim, Hindu and Christian, 
that a National Government is now necessary and possi¬ 
ble in India provided that Indian Independence is con¬ 
ceded. We believe that if there were no doubt about 
effective authority to be handed over to & National 
Government it would not be impossible even now under 
the threat of a Japanese invasion to form in India a 
Government in which not all but most of the leading 
and most of the representative Hindus and Muslims 
could co-operate. But it would have to be a Govern¬ 
ment and not a Viceroy’s Council.” 

Suggestion To Invite Roosevelt to Arbitrate 
on Indian Situation 

London, Sept. 12. 

The suggestion that Britain should “ swallow its 
pride and invite the President of the United States to 
arbitrate on India,” was made by Lord Strabolgi to¬ 
night. In view of the tremendous issues involved, it 
would be better to recognise now that “ an outside and 
impartial mediator was needed.” 

Fighting in India was essential for the defeat of 
the Japanese but he feared a repetition of what happen¬ 
ed in Burma—“where important elements turned to 
Japan after being rebuffed in London.” 

It is true, the last person whom Britain 
would dare to disoblige would be President 
Roosevelt. But we have our doubts regarding 
the up-to-date and unbiassed character of the 
information he has relating to India. As to 
his sympathies, he is a dark horse so far au 
India is concerned. 

Marshal Chiang Kai-shek would be pre¬ 
ferable. But Britain won’t have him. 

“ China After Five Years Of War ” 

One puts down this book, published by The 
China Publishing Company of Chungking, with 
a feeling of envy. Why should we envy China, 
devastated as she has been by five long years 
of terrible war ? Because by comparison India 
is a tortured Prometheus, bound on the rock of 
her subjugation. And not only with India does 
China compare favourably. There is no conflict 
here between private and national interests, no 
bottlenecks in production, none of the frustra¬ 
tion and futility so evident in other countries. 
Consider the present coal situation in Britain 
and then read in this book how China has been 
developing her coal industry. Read of the steady 
progress her other industries are making, note 
the number of new factories opened, the number 
of new mines. In current English publications 
we read much of plans for reconstruction after 
the war. We read here of marvellous reconstruc¬ 
tion during war. I doubt if history can show 
anything to equal it. Out of evil can come good. 
The mental, and material upheaval in the lives 
of people caused by war provides unparalleled 


opportunities. People are prepared for and 
resigned to changes. That these changes may 
be deliberately made use of in a way not possible 
in times of peace to push through reform and 
reconstruction has been proven in China. Chu 
Fu-sung, writing of wartime industrial changes, 
tells us: 

“For the relief of refugees and wounded soldiers, 
the National Relief Commission has established about 
20 factories, including paper mills, spinning and weaving 
factories and leather tanneries. Relief factories have a 
high educational value.” 

He also tells us of ‘ guerilla industries,’ 
portable workshops that carry on and strengthen 
small-scale industries in many parts of occupied 
China, close to the front and behind the enemy 
lines, as a means of ensuring self-sufficiency in 
all districts. He further says : 

“ Prior to the outbreak of hostilities in 1937, there 
were only 745 coal mines and 33 iron mines operating 
with native methods on a small scale in the hinterland. 
.... Today, there are 1,350 privately-owned industrial 
plants in the interior, using mechanical power in addi¬ 
tion to 108 units of heavy industries. . . . Free China 
is self-sufficient in almost everything necessary for the 
conduct oi war and reconstruction.” 

This in spite of the fact that she has not 
a single large port at her disposal and the con¬ 
tinual destruction, shifting and reconstruction 
of her railways. The story of her conquest of 
transport difficulties is an exciting one. To 
realise what this means let us imagine India 
fighting on undaunted with Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, Karachi, Ahmedabad and Jamshedpur 
in enemy hands. Not only fighting but expand¬ 
ing her industries, extending her communications, 
increasing food and commodity production, 
maintaining her foreign trade, training and 
organising her youth, and providing for ifcfugees. 

The methods used in China to secure an 
increase in food production are of immediate 
interest to India, where we are suffering so much 
from the shortage and inadequate regulation of 
foodstuffs. In the chapter on rural economy we 
are told : > 

“. . . tlie chief aim is to achieve self-sufficiency in 
food in every district. Special attention is given to 
areas producing insufficient foodstuffs for their own 
consumption.” 

How vainly has Gandhiji urged us to do 
this very thing ! We read on : 

“Food increase measures are more positive than, 
preventive. They include the increase of acreage, the 
increase of rice production by reducing the acreage of 
glutinous rice which mostly goes to wine-making, the 
increase of wheat and miscellaneous grains by winter 
ploughing, the use of improved seeds, reclamation of 
wasteland, disease and insect control, use of better 
fertilizers, further development of the irrigation system 
and the protection of domestic animals.” 
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There is no scarcity in China now. 
Government has monopolies of iron and steel, 
fuel, salt, sugar, matches. Storage houses are 
established in different places to keep agricul¬ 
tural and industrial products to safeguard 
against any possible shortage. 

“ The administration has started the control of 
cotton yarn and cotton cloth, which are considered by 
many economists as leading factors in the regulation of 
commodity prices.” 

Effective measures have been taken to 
stabilize the currency, control prices, prevent 
hoarding and check speculation. 

Yet the Chinese government is essentially 
conservative. What it has achieved has been 
within the capitalist framework. Only after 
five years, have measures been taken in hand 
to nationalize the land. China is like India 
in that her “ rural problem lies in the concen¬ 
tration of landownership in the hands of a small 
number of people.” The solution for India fc,s 
well as for China is that proposed by Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, namely, for fanners to be* owners of 
the land they till. The measures being taken 
have, therefore, a particular interest for, us. 
Tenants are given priority in buying land if it 
is for sale. Ground rent has been compulsorily 
reduced and the right of the landowner to change 
or dismiss tenants limited in several provinces. 
The land finance department of the Farmer’s 
Bank of China gives loans to small farmers to 
enable them to buy land or to the Government 
to purchase land from landowners. The 
Government may redistribute the land to tenant 
farmers, who may repay the purchase price of 
the lsftid to the Government in instalments. 

Onp wishes to hear more of this scheme and 
uiore also about administration, wages and 
labour conditions before judging how far China 
has kept up her progress towards democracy 
under the party dictatorship of the Kuomintang. 
One wants to know how the representatives for 
the proposed People's Congress to be held as soon 
as conditions permit are to be chosen. 

On the evidence of this book, however, we. 
have every reason to ’’ely on the sanity and 
sincerity of the valiant people w*ho, as Madame 
Chiang has told us, watched with astonishment 
as the Western^ nations fell back again and 
again ‘ in the face of overwhelming odds ’ before 
a foe whom they, as unprepared as a nation 
could be, had fought single-handed for four and 
a half years. 

China apparently has no use for the scorched 
earth policy. It is nowhere mentioned. She 
has relied with far greater success on portabili¬ 


ty, removing hex' industries and schools from 
threatened areas to safer situations. Again and 
again has she shifted them, pressing into ser¬ 
vice all available means of transport. It is 
instructive to study how she has distributed the 
new locations as evenly and as widely 
as possible throughout Free China, avoiding 
concentrations that could easily be destroyed 
from the air. Thus the loss of any one part 
cannot cripple her, nor the number of industries 
to be evacuated prove beyond her ability to 
do so.—S rimati Lila Ray 

Sir K. V. Reddy 

The late Sir Kurma Venkata Iteddy held 
many important offices and was an eminent 
citizen of Madras. He acted as Governor of 
Madras When Lord Erskine proceeded on leave. 
He succeeded the Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri as Agent to the GoYemor-General tin. 
South Africa. In 1937 he formed an interim 
ministry in Madras. Later when the Congress 
Party accepted office and the Madras ministry 
introduced the teaching of Hindi compulsorily 
in schools, he championed the cause of 
, Dravidian culture and threatened to march'into 
jail if that course was persisted in. Some years 
ago we met him several times in Madras when, 
a session of the Congress of the World Fellow¬ 
ship of Faiths was held there and found him 
possessed of an engaging and interesting person¬ 
ality. The last office which he held was, 
we believe, the Vice-Chancellorship of the 
Annamalai University. 

Hirendrandth Datta 

By the death of Sjt. Hirendranath Datta 
the country has lost an eminent citizen, a great 
scholar and litterateur and a distinguished 
educationalist. In boyhood and youth his 
academic career as a student was uniformly 
brilliant. After obtaining high honours in the 
B.A., and M.A., examinations of the Calcutta 
University he won the Premchand Roychand 
Studentship, the blue ribbon of that University. 
He achieved great success in his professional 
career as an attorney-at-law. His name and 
memory will ever remain enshrined in the 
annals of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad (the 
Bengali Literary Academy), of which he was 
one of the founders and a president for several 
terms. ITe was a distinguished member of the 
Bengal National Council of Education and took 
a very distinguished and actr e part in estab¬ 
lishing and conducting the Jadabpur College of 
Engineering. He was a staunch Theosophist 
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and follower of Dr. Annie Besant and a Vice- 
president of the Theosophical Society. He 
worked energetically to make Mrs. Besant’s 
Home Rule movement a success. He was ac¬ 
tively connected with the Swadeshi movement 
in Bengal. He was an effective speaker both 
in Bengali and English. He had made a pro¬ 
found and extensive study of the Vedanta 
philosophy and was one of its principal expo¬ 
nents. He was the author of several learned 
books in Bengali on philosophical and religious 
subjects. 

Hiralal Haidar 

Professor Dr. Hiralal Haidar was an edu¬ 
cationist throughout his active career. After 
finishing his university career he first joined the 
Berhampur College as professor of philosophy. 
He next accepted office in the City College of 
Calcutta, where he taught philosophy, logic and 
English, and where the editor of this Review had 
the honour of being one of his co-workers. 
Later he was appointed professor of philosophy 
in the Calcutta University. After the retirement 
of Sir Brajendra Nath Seal from the chair of 
the King George the Fifth Professor of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy, Dr. Haidar was elevated 
to that chair. He retired from the University 
in 1933. During the period of his active con¬ 
nection with the University he was for some 
time President of the Council of Postgraduate 
Teaching in Arts and Science. He was a Fellow 
of the Calcutta University for several years. He 
was a successful and inspiring teacher. He had 
extensive and profound knowledge of Western 
philosophy, to which he made original contri¬ 
butions, too. He had similar knowledge of 
Indian philosophy, too. His notable work on 
“ Neo-Hegelianism ” brought him international 
fame. He was also the author of “ Two Essays 
on General Philosophy and Ethics ” and 
" Survival of Human Personality After Death.” 
The last work at first appeared serially in The 
Modern Review. Unlike some philosophers, he 
had an abundant sense of humour. As befits a 
teacher of youth, he bore an exemplary character. 

Har Dayal Nag 

Sjt: Har Dayal Nag, the grand old 
nationalist of Bengal whose 90th birthday was 
celebrated quite recently, passed away on the 
20th September last. He was one of the pioneers, 
since the Swadeshi days, among those who led 
people towards the achievement of self-govern¬ 
ment. He left a lucrative practice at the bar 
and became an ardent follower of Mahatma 


Gandhi and his idealism. For the last fifty 
years he influenced the political life of Bengal 
and contributed various articles to papers stres¬ 
sing the need for constructive nationalism as 
apart from the aggressive one, and was held in 
great respect by Mahatma Gandhi. He tried 
to show that self-reliant education was the urgent 
need for shaping the thought and mind of people 
and for creating future leaders of men. He 
founded the national school at Chandpur, to 
which he gave his all, and which now follows 
the basic education scheme. 

Later, owing to advancing years, lie could 
not take an active part in the national struggle, 
but his heart was ever in it and off and on he 
issued statements in support of the movement. 

On the occasion of his 90th birthday, he 
gave from his sickbed the following message : 

“I am entirely a God-believing man. God created 
the world for His qwn purpose. He made a plan for 
that purpose and created all the beings in accordance 
with that purpost>. God must save His creatures for 
Ins own purpose.” 

Is It “ Foolish To Ash For Indian Control 
pf Defence ” ? 

Dr. Ambedkar is reported to have expres¬ 
sed the opinion that there is no Indian public 
man competent to run the technical and military 
side of the Defence department, “and so, “ In 
these circumstances it is foolish to ask for 
Indian control of defence, for such control, when 
in the hands of an ignorant person, can only 
be nominal.” Our impression is that among 
those of our countrymen who are popularly con¬ 
sidered and spoken of as public men or pSliti- 
cians there are men who are quite competent 
to control Defence. The work of the Defence 
member is different from both that of the com¬ 
mander in the battle-field and- that of the 
director or manager of factories for the manu¬ 
facture of arms and ammunition. The person 
who controls and runs the war department need 
not himself be a warrior on land or sea or in 
the air. Mr. Churchill is at the head of the 
British war cabj.net. He came out to India 
about half a century ago as a subaltern. Per¬ 
haps it is not by virtue of that great 
qualification that he is what he is. Mr. Lloyd 
George, who won the last great world war for 
Britain, was not a soldier but a solicitor pre¬ 
vious to his becoming prime minister of England. 
His early education was not that of a soldier 
but only such as his maternal uncle, a cobbler, 
could afford^ to give him. The present First 
Lord of the* Admiralty was not a sailor but a 
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clerk. It is stated in Indian Politics Since the 
Mutiny by the' late Sir C. Y. Chintamoni that 

Sir Edward Carson, speaking as First Lord of the 
Admiralty in 1917, during the last war, declared that 
he entered the Admiralty in a state of extreme ignor¬ 
ance. Some one asked Sir Edward the day ho went 
(here how he felt. The Admiralty Chief replied, '■ My 
only qualification is that I am absolutely at sea .”—The 
Leader. 

Dr. Ambedkar has not hesitated to express 
the opinion that he has because his masters will 
like it. If any other Indian member holds the 
opposite opinion, he may be theoretically at, 
liberty to express it, but will not perhaps do 
so for fear of offending the powers that be. So 
the British rulers of India will conclude that it 
is not only they but also the “ wise and 
patriotic ” Indian members of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council who hold that there is no 
Indian competent to control and direct the work 
of the Defence department. Th* fact, however 
remains that, if Tlndia had an Indian Defence 
Member she would have been better prepared to 
resist and repel aggression than she* is today. 
And perhaps in that case she could have also 
sent to Malaya and Burma more effective llelp 
than she actually did. 

Utilization Branch uj Geological Survey 
of India 

On the 21st, September last the Central 
Legislative Assembly agreed after some discus¬ 
sion to the election of three members from the 
House to the Advisory Committee connected 
with fie work of the utilization branch of the 
Geological Survey of India. The official pro¬ 
posal or suggestion was to elect only one such 
member. Credit is due to Mr. K. C. Neogy for 
the increase from one to three. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Neogy is or will be one of the three. 
He has first-hand knowledge of the mineral 
resources of at least, one Indian State, namely, 
Mayurbhanj. 

Owing to the expulsion of British mining 
entrepreneurs from Malaya and Burma and to 
that of Dutch mining entrepreneurs from 
Indonesia, there is now a plethora of such 
mineral-hungry men seeking new fields to ex¬ 
ploit. Proprietors of mineral-bearing lands, 
whether in British India or in the Indian States, 
ought to be very careful to see that such lands 
or mining concessions in them do not pass into 
the hands of these foreigners, and it is the duty 
of our legislators and other public men to help 
these proprietors in all practicable ways. 

38—2 


Impeachment of Congress in London 
and New Delhi 

Mr. Churchill’s recent speech on the Indian 
situation in the House of Commons was a sort 
of impeachment of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress. He oRened the case for the prosecution 
but produced no evidence. Another peculiarity 
of this state trial was that the accused were not 
present either in person or by counsel. They 
had no opportunity to defend themselves. The 
judge and the prosecutor being the same, the 
verdict was a foregone conclusion and was pro¬ 
nounced by the prosecutor himself. The accused 
were convicted of sabotage, pillage, .arson and 
murder. Later, a similar state trial took place 
in the Legislative Assembly and Council of 
State in New Delhi with the same result. 

Ilad the prosecutors in London and New 
Delhi forgotten all about the Parnell Commis¬ 
sion and the forged Pigott letter for which the 
London Times had to pay Parnell heavy 
damage ? Of more recent date was the cele¬ 
brated Zinovieff letter which was used to 
discredit an unwanted Labour Government. 
Had the authorities forgotten all about this, too? 
• The article on the allegations against the 
Congress and “ Parnellism and Crime,” pub¬ 
lished in this issue on another page, will enable 
readers to refresh their memory of the older 
episode referred to above. 

Mahatma Gandhi s Dilemma 

Previous to the outbreak of the disturban¬ 
ces which followed the arrest of Gandhiji and 
the Congress leaders the insinuation was that, 
as Mahatma Gandhi had nothing but his non¬ 
violent non-co-operation with which to face the 
apprehended Japanese invasion, he and his 
Congress colleagues wanted India to fall into 
the hands of the Axis powers. After the out¬ 
break of the recent disorders, it has been 
asserted that Gandhiji and his colleagues have 
thrown non-violence to the winds and that the 
lawlessness, pre-arranged by them, which is 
rampant everywhere is meant to thwart the war 
effort against the Axis powers. So Gandhiji’s 
non-violence was meant to help the enemy and 
his latterly assumed violence, too, has the same 
object 1 

Financing Congress No “ Moral Turpitude,” 
Says Sir M. Visvesvaraya 

BcyjtBAY, Sept. 20. 

The need for constituting a proper post-war recon¬ 
struction board to make adequate preparations for the 
reconstruction work after the war was stressed by Sir 
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M. .Visvesvaraya, presiding over the second quarterly 
meeting of the Central Committee of the All-India 
Manufacturers’ Organisation today. He urged that the 
public in India should be kept informed of the progress 
made in the industrial front in the matter of India's 
war effort. 

Referring to certain remarks made by Mr. Churchill 
on Indian manufacturers and financial interests Sir M. 
Visvesvaraya said : “ The war is still exercising its 
blighting influence on industry. Our deep interest as 
an economic organisation lies in the early cessation of 
the war and the success of the Allies. The British Prime 
Minister in his speech on India the other day stated 
that the Indian National Congress which is fighting for 
the freedom of the country was “sustained by certain 
manufacturing and financial interests.” / am not fter - 
mriuliy aware that any funds have been given to this 
cause by the. interests named, but even if they have 
been given, 'there can be no moral turpitude in such an 
act. Do not English businessmen contribute to party 
funds and get protection and help in their world-wide 
economic enterprises ? In India too it should be re¬ 
cognised that for developing industries we want econo¬ 
mic freedom. The struggle in India today is to seek 
amelioration or relief from conditions which threaten 
to stabilise poverty and make it difficult for the vast 
masses of our population to keep themselves alive.”- 
A. P. 

Indian Communist Party s Manifesto 

The ban on the Indian communist party was 
lifted by the Government on the understanding, 
it was said at that time, that that party would 
help the authorities in fighting the Congress. If 
is not known how the Congress is being fought 
by that party. But its latest manifesto, which 
is reproduced below in part, supports the main 
Congress demand and urges the release of the 
Congress leaders. 

Bombay, Sept. 21. 

An appeal to the Government to give up its present 
repressive policy, to release Mahatma Gandhi and the 
Congress leaders, to lift the ban on the Congress organi¬ 
sations and open negotiations with the Congress and 
other parties in India, especially the Muslim League, 
for the purpose of establishment of a Provisional 
National Government is made in a 2,000-word manifesto 
issued by the Central Committee of the Communist. 
Party of India which met. in Bombay during the last 
week. 

The manifesto emphasises that, toe Provisional 
National Government, should be fully empowered and 
determined to unite and mobilise the people for the 
defence and the freedom of the country in close alliance 
of the United Nations. The Communist Party, which 
is pledged to forge national unity to solve the present 
national crisis, appeals to the workers and progressive 
people of Britain to bring pressure upon the British 
Government to concede the just, national demand of 
the Indian people, thus clearing the way “ for our 
common victory in this war of liberation.” 

The present policy of the British Government, in 
India, the manifesto says, “stabs the cause of the 
British and American people and of the Soviet and 
Chinese people in 'the back. The Communist Party 
warns the British Government that if it persists in this 
policy it will only succeed in creating a common disas¬ 
ter for the British; and the Indian people.” 


Condemning the present policy of repression pur¬ 
sued by the Government of India and supported by the 
British Government the manifesto says, “The mair 
responsibility for plunging the country into a grave 
and perilous crisis, which not only undermines tin 
cause of the freedom of India, but also of the freedom- 
loving peoples of the United Nations, must be fastener 
on the shoulders of the British Government. The 
national leadership had declared its readiness to under¬ 
take full responsibility for uniting and organising tlx 
people for the armed defence of the country, in alliance 
with the United Nations and thus to take’full share-ii 
the war of world freedom against Fascist aggression 
provided that Indian Independence was recognised ant 
a Provisional National Government was set up, enjoy¬ 
ing the confidence of the people and supported by tin 
major political parties. But the British Government 
instead of pursuing the policy of winning the friendship 
and alliance of the Indian people, have persistently re¬ 
fused to part with power. 

Expensive Plan to Outwit the Censor 

It was, wc believe, My. K. C. Neogy win 
first recently said in New Delhi that, owing (< 
the strict censorship there, some Delhi corres¬ 
pondents of American and other foreign paper; 
were obliged to fly to Chungking to despatel 
their messages abroad. 

Flimsy Character of Anti-Congress Evidence 
Home Member Has 

Writing on the Central Assembly debate 
The Hindu says : 

The Home Member has described the disturbance 
as a ‘rebellion’ that is being.put down. He is positive 
that there was deep planning and organisation behind it 
" 1 am not at present prepared to say whence thi 
organisation drew its inspiration. It will be our busi 
ness to find out more of what we do not vet know. 
And yet he has had no difficulty in jumping to th 
conclusion that the utterances of the Congress' leader 
at the Bombay meeting of the A .-I. C. 0. showed (ha 
•• they knew and approved of what, was likely to occur. 
He is positive that they were not ignorant, of the exist 
ence of the mysterious ‘ organisation ’ whose hidden ham 
Sir Reginald professes to have detected, and furthe 
" that their plans did contemplate that it would b 
brought into play when they launched their mas 
movement,.” “it may be said that there is no proo 
that those bulletins (which the Madras Governmen 
professed to have unearthed) carry the authority of th 
Congress or the Congress leaders, although they profet 
to do so”; but beyond mentioning the bare possibilit; 
of such an .objection Sir Reginald seems to have though 
that he was not called upon to make some attempt t 
rebut it. The whole technique behind this campaig 
of disingenuous vilification by innuendo is depressing! 
familiar to those who know something of British publi 
life. Did not, the famous Zinovieff letter come i 
handy to discredit, an unwanted Labour Government 
But this trick, dirty as it is, is comparatively harmlef 
when employed in the rough and tumble of party pol: 
tics in a free country. Unfortunately in India the die 
is heavily loaded against popular parties, since there : 
no prospect of the Government collapsing if its devioi; 
ways are exposed. After Sir Reginald’s confessions th 
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life of his Government,, if India had been a free country, 
would not, have been worth an hour’s purchase. It 
would have had to answer some very awkward questions. 
What was it doing all the time a rebellion was hatch¬ 
ing under its very nose ? And if it failed to unearth 
the ‘ organisation ’ of whose existence it seemed so sure, 
how could it try to make a scapegoat, of the Congress 
without establishing beyond a peradventure that the 
Congress mix that organisation ? If the two were differ¬ 
ent bodies hut worked hand in hand and timed their 
operations nicely so as to dovetail into one another— 
which is another of Sir Reginald’s alternative theories— 
why should they have waited for the Government to 
arrest the Congress leaders before creating trouble ? 
Sir Reginald is. however, persuaded that, “ this move¬ 
ment cannot, in any true sense be described as a people's 
movement. The whole thing is engineered and not 
spontaneous.” If, nevertheless, it has worked so much 
havoc, are not the Government largely to blame for 
having, by their tactless action in arresting the Congress 
leaders and inflaming mob passions, unconsciously aided 
the efforts of the malcontents? 

Why Disorders Greatest Wh-er^ Congress 
Ministries Functioned Before 

In the Central Assembly Sir Sultan Ahmed, 
the Law Member, said in the course of his 
speech against, the Congress on the IjSth 
September last: 

Before the ink was dry on the All-Tndiu Congress 
Committee’s resolution the whole of India was in flames, 
and the acts of destruction followed with lightning 
rapidity and virulence almost unparalleled in the history 
of India, and ii was most remarkable that the movement, 
was most violent in provinces where tl«> Congress 
Ministries had functioned before they went, out of office 
(hear. hear). 

Sir Sultan’s insinuation against the Congress 
has been met. as if by prophetic anticipation, 
in the* statement which Kunwar Sir Jagdish 
Prasad issued about a fortnight before on Sir 
Fifozkhan Noon’s fantastic scheme for five 
Dominions in India. In that statement Sir 
Jagdish says that, the explanation which Sir 
Firozkhan has given of the recent disturbances 
is far too simple to be accepted as correct. Sir 
Firozkhan’s explanation is that the Panjab and 
Bengal have remained quieter, comparatively 
speaking, as thev are two of the provinces with 
Muslim majorities. This is not a convincing 
explanation. Muslim majority 'provinces are 
not necesarily and generally quiet during time 
of war. Sind has not been quiet during the 
present war. The lawless elements there have 
taken advantage of the. Government’s pre-occu¬ 
pation with the war to create trouble, led by 
other motives, too, no doubt. During the last 
world war disturbances on a large scale took 
place in the Panjab, and at that time terrorists 
were very active in Bengal. 

Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad’s explanation 


is indicated in his statement that “ it is notice¬ 
able that so far as these disorders have been 
most acute in those provinces where the consti¬ 
tution was suspended nearly three years ago. 
which meant that no legislature was function¬ 
ing to give an outlet to public feeling and where 
non-officials were completely dissociated from 
the task of government, in short where the sense 
of frustration was more pronounced.” Sir 
Jagdish’s conclusion appears to us to be correct 
that the sense of frustration which has resulted 
in the present political distemper is keenest in 
provinces which are administered by Governors 
and official advisers. 

“Popular ministries in touch with public opinion 
and responsible to legislatures, representative of a wide 
electorate, can more accurately gauge public sentiment 
than Governors and advisers who have under Indian 
condition necessarily to live in an artificial atmosphere 
and rely upon sources of information which in the very 
nature of things cannot, accurately mirror public feeling.” 

The Law Member’s Appeal for 
“ Agreed Proposals ” 

On the 18th September last Sir Sultan 
Ahmed, the Law Member, appealed to the 
•Assembly members at New Delhi “ to produce 
agreed proposals.” 

New Delhi, Sept, 18. 

The Law Member’s appeal to members of the 
Assembly today to produce agreed proposals, which, he 
assured the House, would not, be lightly treated either 
by the Government here or in Britain, has provoked 
lively interest in the lobbies. 

In response to the appeal an early move is being 
planned to bring representatives of different parties and 
groups in the Assembly together to hold exploratory 
conversations.—A. P. 

It is not, mentioned in the message who 
authorized him to make this appeal. Whether 
it was an authorized appeal or he spoke on 
his own responsibility, the idea obviously is that 
the agreed proposals should eome from all or 
most parties excluding the Congress. For, if 
agreed proposals were really desired from the 
principal parties including the Congress , the 
Viceroy would not have refused permission to Dr. 
Syamaprasad Mukherjee to see Gandhiji. Dr. 
Mukherji had been trying on behalf of the 
Hindu Mahasabha to produce some such propo¬ 
sals for a National Government, 

Tt, is foolish to think that, any party or 
parties can deliver the goods excluding the 
Congress, however much the Government may 
try to ignore or belittle the Congress. 

And it, is not the Congress alone that the 
Government distrusts. If Sir Muhammad 
TJsman, Leader of the Council of State, who is 
a colleague of the Law Member, is to be accepted 
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as a spokesman of the Government, all parties 
are suspect in the eyes of the Government. 

New Delhi, Sept. 23. 

The Leader of the House, Sir Mohammed Usman, 
replying to Mr. Sapru, in the Council of State, admitted 
that the Government had considered the “ Congress 
offer of wholehearted co-operation if freedom is con¬ 
ceded ” before arresting the Congress leaders. He added 
that no parly was really anxious to offer wholehearted 
co-operalioh. ‘ What they were anxious about urn to 
secure power jor themselves.’ — A. P. (Italics ours,— 
Ed,, M. R). 

If “ no party was really anxious to offer 
wholehearted co-operation ”, from whom does Sir 
Sultan Ahmed, the Law Member, expect the 
“ agreed proposals ” to come ? It seems that 
the Government professes, and perhaps only 
professes, to believe in the wholehearted desire 
of Mr. Churchill’s eleven “ wise and patriotic 
men ” alone t.o co-operate. 

The real truth, all along believed in and 
every now and then given out by Indian nation¬ 
alists, has been admitted by Mr. Arthur Moore, 
ex-editor of The Statesman. It is that the 
British Government will not part with their 
power in India, if, of course, they can help it. 

Mr. Arthur Moore $ Statement 

All Indian nationalists may not agree with 
all the things which Mr. Arthur Moore has 
said in his courageous and illuminating state¬ 
ment. But they all believe with him that 
" Indian differences are the excuse but not. the 
cause of Britain’s refusal to transfer power. 
Our refusal has been hitherto absolute and 
would remain so even if all Indian differences 
were composed.” 

Non-League Muslims Not Opposed to 
Independence But to Pakistan 

A number of points about the strength of 
non-League Muslims in India were elucidated 
in ■ the course of a Press Conference given at 
New Delhi on the 12t,h September last by Khan 
Bahadur Allahbux, Premier of Sind and Presi¬ 
dent, Azad Muslim Conference, Dr. Shaukatulla 
Ansari, Secretary of the Conference and Mr. 
Mohamed Zahiruddin, President, All-India 
Momin Conference. 

On the issue of Pakistan, said the Sind 
Premier, in three out of the four provinces 
which were supposed to comprise the future 
Pakistan,—namely, Sind, North-West Frontier 
and Bengal—a majority of the Muslims would 
say definitely no. About the position in the 
fourth province, namely, the Panjab, he could 
not say. . , 


■ No one among the Muslims.’ he declared, 

‘ is opposed to independence, but large numbers 
of them are certainly opposed to Pakistan.’ 

Replying to questions about the numerical 
strength of Azad Muslims, Dr. Ansari and Mr. 
Zahiruddin explained that 

the All-India Azad Muslim Conference comprised some 
nine different Muslim organisations, some of them older 
than the Muslim League. Among these were the Momin 
Conference, the Jamiat-ul-Ulema (an organisation of 
Muslim' divines), the Khuda-i-Khidmatgars (the 
Red Shirts of the Frontier), the Krishak Praja Party 
(consisting of a majority of Muslim members of the 
Bengal Legislature), the Nationalist Muslims of Bihar 
and (he Alirars of the Punjab. Of these the Momins 
alone claimed to represent forty million Muslims. 

It was true, said Mr. Zahiruddin, that Mr. 
Amery gave the figure in the House of Com¬ 
mons as 4J million. The discrepancy, said Mr. 
Zahiruddin, was explained as follows : 

Momins were weavers and they constituted among 
Jjluslims a class* analogous lo the Depressed classes 
among the Hindus. Owing lo social disabilities many 
Momins preferred to be returned in the last census as 
other than,, Momins but they nevertheless remained 
Momins, though they followed other professions than 
weaving. In any case they gave full support, to the 
political stand laken by the Momin Conference. In 
fact, that Conference represented the vanguard of a 
social revolt of the lower stratum of the Muslim com¬ 
munity against, class Muslims, who mainly occupied Iho 
seats of power and formed the bulk of the Muslim 
League membership. 

Following Mr, Amery’s statement in the 
Commons, Mr. Zahiruddin went on, 

the Momin Conference sent, a cable to the Secretary 
of State stating that they actually numbered forty 
millions and declaring that in any case Indian Muslims 
repudiated the Muslim League’s claim to speak on 
behalf of the entire Muslim community. " 

Mr. Zahiruddin complained that 

the Viceroy had refused a request, to receive representa¬ 
tives of the Momins and hear their grievances. Appa¬ 
rently, the Viceroy agreed, with the Secretary of State’s 
estimate of the Momins’ importance; but even if the 
Secretary of State's figure was for argument’s sake 
accepted Momins were more numerous than the Sikhs; 
and he asked then why were Momiins even denied the 
right of audience, with the Viceroy. 

Dr. Ansari went on to point out that 

Momins were only one of the parties in the Azad Mus¬ 
lim Conference and as he had said there were eight 
other Momin parties in that conference. He suggested 
that its claim to speak on behalf of a large section of 
Muslims in India was, therefore, indisputable. 

The Azad Muslim Conference at its session in 
1940 had opposed Pakistan and had favoured a Federal 
constitution with complete autonomy for the provinces 
with safeguards for minorities of all communities in 
each province. The question of giving the right,of 
secession to the provinces as geographical and territorial 
units—and not to a particular community, as the Mus¬ 
lim League wanted—had been discussed by the confer¬ 
ence but no decision had been taken. 
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The Azad Conference was expected to hold 
a session in December this year. 

A correspondent asked how Khan Bahadur 
Allahbux’s declaration that the British Govern¬ 
ment were unwilling to part with power could 
be reconciled with Mr. Churchill’s declaration 
that the Cripps proposals, which promised 
independence after the war, remained unaltered. 
Khan Bahadur Allahbux replied : 

The obstacle to parting with power in the immedi¬ 
ate present had been stated by the British authorities 
to be absence of agreement, among the parties in India. 
Suppose after the war the Muslim League attitude re¬ 
mained unchanged on the question of Pakistan, then 
what chances were there of a parting with power after 
the war ? If the intention of Ihe Cripps proposals was 
thatjpower should he transferred after the war irrespec¬ 
tive of the Muslim League's attitude, then such a trans¬ 
fer of power could take place right now. 

Speaking as Premier of Sind. Khan Bahadur 
Allahbux agreed that, law and order should be 
maintained, but, a repressive policy without any 
attempt to come to a political settlement was 
no solution. 

t 

Rajuji Contradicts Sir Stafford Cripps 

Madras, Sept. 14, 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar has issued the following 
rtatement : 

“It, is a matter for regret that Sir Stafford Cripps 
has again made the allegation that Mahalma Gandhi 
intervened and made the Working Committee breach off 
from negotiations while the latter has been agreeable 
to a settlement. Gandhiji is in prison and cannot again 
contradict this baseless story that will go into ‘Hansard.’ 
I was present from beginning to end during these talks, 
and T can say authoritatively that Mahntmaji, who was 
absent from Delhi during the laler stages, was not 
responsible for anything that took place. In spite of 
Mahntjjjaji's adverse opinion expressed at the prelimin¬ 
ary stage, the Working Committee entered into dis¬ 
cussions with Sir Stafford and carried on according to 
their own policy and Mahatniaji did not interfere. 

Sir Stafford Cripps has again chosen to repeat this 
story even though it. was definitely contradicted when it 
was first, put forward by him. Sir Stafford seems to be 
suffering from some obsession in this regard. What¬ 
ever may be sources of his information, this is to assure 
everyone concerned that the story has no foundation. 
T am afraid that some one has deceived Sir Stafford 
, Cripps in this matter and has put an idea into his head 
which he is unwilling to give up. Probably if he had 
known that there was no truth in the story that Gandhiji 
intervened against a settlement, Sir Stafford would not 
have broken off so suddenly and flown back to England 
as he did. Whoever was responsible for this mischievous 
invention he had done the greatest disservice to Indo- 
British relations and is largely responsible for the present 
tragic situation.— A. P. 

Appeal to British Premier By Indian 
Leaders For Immediate Transfer of 
Power 

A demand that the British Prime Minister 
should settle the Indian problem was made in 


a joint statement issued on the 10th September 
last by leaders who had been engaged in the 
Delhi political talks. The appeal asks for a 
declaration of immediate transfer of real power 
to Indian hands postponing all controversial 
issues. This appeal was made on the eve of 
Mr. Churchill’s then expected statement on 
India. Copies of the leaders’ statement were 
cabled to Mr. Churchill and forwarded to the 
Viceroy. Nevertheless Mr. Churchill made the 
statement that he did, showing that he was 
determined to flout Indian public opinion. 

“The present, war, which has involved all the 
nations of the world is proclaimed to be a struggle 
between democracy and freedom on ono side,and tyranny 
and race superiority on the other,” says'the appeal. 
“ From the beginning of this titanic struggle India has 
been demanding that Great- Britain where she has the 
power should implement, the professions of equality 
and freedom, so that, her moral prestige might rise and 
her cause be endowed with justice. For some reason 
or other she has been evading this obvious duty and 
postponing the accomplishment of the great ideals for 
which she professes to fight.. 

“The failure of her policy in Egypt and Ireland, 
in Burma and Malaya indicates that if she is to be 
successful in India., she must, enlist the popular will and 
enthusiasm. The Indian people must, be made to feel 
that they are defending their honour and freedom, their 
dearths and homes against the foreign aggressors. The 
examples of China and Russia are there to indicate that 
only a people’s war can he waged successfully under 
modem conditions. The most influential political party 
in a mood of utter despair finding no adequate res¬ 
ponse to this legitimate demand wished to change their 
policy of non-embarrassment to achieve freedom. But 
before they could promulgate the same, they were in¬ 
carcerated and a policy of repression ensued. Wc feel 
that an atmosphere of violence and counter-violence is 
hardly the atmosphere for a satisfactory reconciliation 
between India and Great Britain. If Great, Britain is 
willing to grant self-government to India after the war, 
what is it that prevents its accomplishment today ? A 
national government pledged to the support of the war 
against the aggressors consisting of representatives of 
major political interest with complete autonomy in the 
internal administration during the period of the war and 
unfettered freedom thereafter, will satisfy the demand 
for independence put forth by all the political parties 
in the country. 

“ Such a declaration of immediate transfer of real 
power to Indian hands postponing all controversial issues 
until after the war will produce the right atmosphere 
for dissolving differences and harmonising the divergent 
tendencies which are now over-emphasised. By solving 
the Indian problem Britain will help the Allied nations, 
improve her own case and be a powerful instrument for 
the overthrow of the aggressive powers which are 
menacing civilization today. There does not Reem to be 
any justification for shirking the issue any longer. Here 
and now His Majesty’s Government must proclaim that, 
India is independent,. We have not the least doubt, that 
free India will not negotiate any separate treaties with 
the enemy powers but will wholeheartedly fight the 
aggressors along with the AH'ed nations. Events in India 
are rapidly moving towards a dangerous climax and there 
never was a period in the last hundred years when the 
feeling against Britain was so bitter as it is today. 

t 
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Before it is too lute we urge the British Prime Minister 
who has. if he chooses, courage, vision and statesmanship 
to settle this problem now and for all time in the inter- 
els of Britain and India." 

The signatories are 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Premier of Bengal. 

Khan Bahadur Allah Bakhsh, President, Azad Mus¬ 
lim Conference, (thief Minister, Sind. 

Dr. Shyama Pro,sad Mookerjec, Working President, 
Hindu Mahasabha and Minister, Bengal. 

K. K. Habibullah, Nawab of Dacca, Minister, 
Bengal. 

ttardar Bakiev Singh, Minister, Punjab. 

Master Tara Singh, President. Shiromani Praban- 
illiak Committee. 

Sir Gokul Chand Narang. 

Sir S. , Radhakriehnnn, Vice-Chancellor, Benares 
Hindu University. 

Giani Kartar Singh, M.L.A., Punjab. 

Mohd. Zaher-uddin, President. All-India Momin 
Conferenee. 

N. C. Chntterjee, Working President, Bengal Hindu 
Mahasabha. 

Mcher Chand Klmnna, President, Frontier Hindu 
Mahasabha. 

Raja Mahoshwar Daval, Working President, IT. P. 
Hindu Mahasabha. 

Dr. S. S. Ansari, General Secretary, Azad Muslim 
Board. 

K. C. Neogv, M.L.A. (Central).—A. P. 1. 

Sapru-Jayakar Statement 

“ Much concern and great disappointment ” 
at Mr. Churchill’s speech on the Indian situa¬ 
tion is expressed by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and 
Dr. M. R. Jayakar in the. course of a joint 
statement issued to the Press on the 16th 
September last. The statement begins : 

We have lead with much concern and with great 
disappointment Mr. Churchill’s speech on the Indian 
situation in the House of Commons. In our considered 
opinion, a speech like this will in no way help but may 
worsen the situation. It may have a reassuring effect 
in America and other countries belonging to the United 
Nations. Perhaps the hope of such a reaction was the 
dominating factor in shaping that speech. 

We have read also with equal concern Mr. Amery’s 
speech. Both these speeches give rise to certain ques¬ 
tions. If as Mr. Ainerv says: ‘‘Very soon after Sir 
Stafford Cripps left Tndia, it became clear that, under 
Mr. Gandhi’s inspiration, the Congress was steadily 
swinging towards a policy of direct defiance at paralysis 
of the existing Government of India,” the people of this 
country are entitled to know what .steps Mr. Amery 
and the Government of India took to prevent matters 
reaching a catastrophic climax. 

If, as Mr. Churchill attempts to make out, the 
Gongress does not represent, the vast mass of the people, 
may we ask why the Muslim League the Hindu Maha¬ 
sabha and other political bodies and the general public 
were ignored during the whole of this critical period ? 
We wonder what, Sir Stafford Cripps will say to Mr. 
Churchill’s plea about the unrepresentative character 
of the Congress Will be recall what he bold both of 
us during our interview in Delhi that in hia opinion the 
Congress and the Muslim League alone mattered for 
the purposes of the settlement and that if he saw no 


prospect of such a .settlement with them, then we need 
expect no change t 

The suggestions made by Dr. Sapru and 
Dr. Jayakar are: 

(1) Even now an attempt should bo made to estab¬ 
lish without delay a National Government, with the 
help of the Muslim League, the Hindu Mahasabha and 
other political parties. These bodies should be left free 
to treat with Congress leaders behind the bars. If the 
Congress lenders arc unable to negotiate -with them in 
their places of detention, they should be set, free to deal 
with their own countrymen of other parties. 

(2) It should be declared by those who negotiate 

that in any attempt, which they will make for the pur¬ 
poses of a settlement and the establishment of a National 
Government, they will do nothing to prejudice or pre¬ 
judge the demands of any minority community on which 
it sets a value, at the time of the framing of the perman¬ 
ent constitution. * 

Calling op Civil Disobedience 

(3) Congressmen should be persuaded by their own 
countrymen who negotiate with them bo call off civil 
disobedience, but if they decline to do so, then those 
belonging t,o othrfr parties, who may be called upon to 
assume responsibility, should be left, free to deal with 
the movement. 

Resting Aggression 

(4) Those who are called upon to form a National 
Government, should make it unequivocally clear that 
they will make their best, and genuine effort to resist 
enemy aggression and will not interfere with or obstruct 
in any manner but, will help actual military operations 
or the execution of military policy during the period of 
the war arid that all such matters will be left entirely 
in the hands of the Conunnnder-in-Chief guided by the 
War Cabinet in London. 

Abolition of India Office 

(5) We further suggest, that the India Office should 
be forthwith abolished. It is the one part, of British 
machinery which is most distrusted in Tndia and never 
more so than during the last two years. r 

<6) Outstanding questions between England and 
India in regard to other interests should be left for 
-ettleimnt after the war 

India and United Nations 

(7) The question of the Defence of India is not an 
isolated one. In its proper solution all the United 
Nations are vitally interested. We, therefore, suggest 
that having regard to the proportions which the present, 
unrest, has assumed in India, the United Nations should 
bestir themselves and make their contribution to a 
happy appeasement of Indian feeling. We fear that 
speeches in England and official statements in India are 
at, times boo much dominated by a callous spirit of 
propaganda. Thfs must stop.”— A. P. 

Two Muslim Leaders on the. Congress 
and on Independence 

The debate on the present situation in India 
continued in the Central Assembly on September 
17th last. 

Opening the discussion for the day Dr. Ziauddin 
declared that the Congress and the Muslim League did 
not differ on the main issue of independnee and National 
Government. L 
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Congress No Nonentity 

Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi though opposed to the 
attitude of the Congress did not, on tire other hand, 
agree with Mr. Churchill that the Congress was a 
nonentity. 

Who Represents Muslims ? 

Opining that Mr. Churchill accepted or discredited 
thi' claims of Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinn&h accord¬ 
ing to the purpose that suited him Sir A. H. Ghuznavi 
said : " This tune he (Mr. Churchill) has conceded that 
the 90 millions of Muslims are behind the Muslim 
League and opposed to the Congress, forgetting the 
existence of very important, parties with large following 
among the Muslims of India, like the Jamial-ul-Ulema, 
the Momins, the A hears, the Azad Muslims who do not. 
owe allegiance to the Muslim League. 


Rajajis Retort to Lord Erskine 

Referring to Lord ErskineV letter to The Timex, 
Mr. ('. Rajagopaluehari, ox-Premier of Madras, has 
issued the following statement : 

“ Lord Hrskinc's fantastic story about >Cundidjis 
interference in the formation of the JMadras Ministry 
lias as little truth in it as its predecessor the Lord Priv^ 
Seal's story about the breakdown of his own negotia¬ 
tions. It, is regrettable that, responsible men should make 
accusation of this kind merely upon the strength of their 
own conjectures and try to buttress one story with 
another. We are not told on what data these two emin¬ 
ent accusers based their allegations. If the data were 
furnished we could apportion the blame for these in¬ 
ventions. Chivalry at least should have prevented the 
circulation of these accusations against one who is kept 
as a close prisoner unable to contradict the allegations.” 
—A. P. 

Hajaji has given these purveyors of false¬ 
hoods more credit for chivalry than they 
deserve. Another Britisher, too, has circulated 
another falsehood relating to Gandhiji. 

All-India Hindu Mahasabha Working 
Committee’s Important Resolution 

The following is the full text of the im¬ 
portant resolution passed last month (Septem¬ 
ber) at Delhi by the Working Committee of the 
All-India Hindu Mahasabha : 

The peril confronting India demands the mobilisa¬ 
tion of India’s tremendous man-power and gigantic 
natural resources which cm never be secure without a 
-National Government. The experiences of Burma and 
Malaya and the working r.f the present constitution in 
tlis country during the iast few years demand the 
radical transformation of the present system of Govern¬ 
ment which has failed either to mobilise public opinion 
or to utilise the resources of the. country effectively in 
the cause of democracy and liberty. If this has got to 
ire won and if the present, menace has to be destroyed, 
it is clear that, India’s national will must support the 
defending army and this can never be secured by the 
mere employment of non-Indian troops or by the con¬ 
tinuance of the present. Government which commands 
neither the confidence nor the willing allegiance of the 
Indian people. The dangerous international situation 


which threatens India and the imminent danger of for¬ 
eign invasion and the urge for national emancipation 
stimulated by the professed aims of the United Nations 
demand the immediate declaration of India’s indepen¬ 
dence and the formation of a National Government to 
whom power must be transferred subject to necessary 
adjustments during the war for fighting the menace and 
for the national defence of India. 

Mahasabha’s Demands 

The All-iudia Working Committee of .the Hindu 
Mahasabha therefore demands : 

1. Immediate declaration by Britain of India's 
independent status, 

2. Immediate initiation of negotiation by the 
British Government with the principal political parties 
in India to solve the present deadlock which is imped¬ 
ing war efforts and is bound to widen the cleavage 
between England and India. 

3. Formation of an Indian National Government 

to whom all power should be transferred by the British 
Government. • 

4. The National Government will be composite in 
character and will consist of representatives of the 
principal political parties in the country. 

5. Similar National Governments should be form¬ 
ed in the provinces which will include representatives 
of the principal political parties. 

Constituent Assembly 

6. Alter the termination of the war a Constitup.ut 
Assembly will be set up by the National Government to 
frame a constitution for the Indian nation based on 
democratic principles, and if any minority is not satis¬ 
fied with the safeguards laid down in the constitution 
the minority will have the right to refer the matter to 
an independent tribunal whose decision will be binding 
on all concerned. 

7. The Indian National Government in India will 
declare its determination to tight the common enemy. 

It will act. in close collaboration with Britain and 
the United Nations for carrying out a common war 
policy which will be determined by the Allied war 
councils on which India will be represented by Indians 
chosen by the National Government, the Cotnmander- 
in-Chief remaining in charge of the operational control 
of the war. 

8. The Indian National Government will pursue a 
policy of militarisation and industrialisation for the 
effective national defence of India and will raise a 
national army for the purpose. In this national crisis 
no party should raise any issue calculated to disrupt 
Indian unity and to hinder the establishment of a 
National Government. In case any party adopts an 
obstructive attitude and does not, want to co-operate 
in the formation of National Government, then the other 
parties should still be invited to form such a National 
Government. 

This Committee records its emphatic opinion that 
it would be fatal to the cause of nationalism and to the 
ordered evolution of free India if as has been suggested 
in some quarters the Muslim League alone with its 
present avowedly anti-national outlook is invited to 
form the Government at the Centre and the Hindus 
will never accept such a Government. 

League Condemned 

This Committee condemns the an! .-national attitude 
adopted by the Muslim League and profoundly regrets 
that it is still pursuing a policy which will intensify the 
strife and bitterness between the communities ealeu- 
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lated to help the continuance of foreign domination in 
India. 

Transfer of Power 

This Committee is of opinion that, the anti-national 
and anti-Hindu forces are being encouraged by the 
attitude of the British Government and by its reluct¬ 
ance to part, with power to the representatives of the 
Indian nation. This Committee lias reason to believe 
that immediately the British Government genuinely 
decided to transfer power to Indian hands the reaction¬ 
ary elements will be rendered ineffective and the re¬ 
presentatives of the leading political parties will join 
hands and save India from the impending disaster. 

Future Constitution 

This Committee is of opinion that the constitution 
of free India should be a federated one with the largest 
possible measure of autonomy for the federating units 
and in the interest of maintaining the unity and integrity 
of India residuary powers must be vested in the Federal 
Government, and npt in the federating units. 

Political Freedom 

The Hindu Mahasabha as the representative organi¬ 
sation of the Hindus of India has-pursued the policy of 
responsive co-operation in spite of the tragic surrender 
by Britain through Sir Stafford Cripps to the malignant 
disruptionists in India. The time has now come when 
the Hindu Mahasabha must warn the British Govern¬ 
ment that although force may suppress the violent out¬ 
burst of papular discontent for the time being, it can 
never appease or remove the fundamental cause of 
India’s discontent. . 

The only way to secure the willing co-operation of 
India in the titanic struggle against the present menace 
is to recognise India as a free country and to respond to 
India’s demand for a National Government. The inter¬ 
ests of England and her Allies require that political 
freedom should be conceded to India in such a full 
measure that it would be impossible lor the enemies of 
England to offer anything more alluring to the people 
of India. 

A Warning 

If the British Government still persists in its policy 
of callous indifference to India’s national aspirations and 
does not respond to this demand for the recognition of 
India's freedom and for tin; formation of a National 
Government, the Hindu Mahasabha will have no other 
alternative but. to revise its present programme and to 
devise ways and means whereby Britain and her Allies 
will realise that India as a self-respecting nation can no 
longer be suppressed. 

Solution of Deadlock 

The Hindu Mahasabha feels that in this crisis when 
the Congress Committees have been banned as unlawful 
bodies and the Muslim League has taken up an impossi¬ 
ble attitude of mere negation, it is the duty of the 
Hindu Mahasabha to make an earnest attempt to bring 
about the solution of the present deadlock and to 
make a final effort for Indo-British settlement on 
honourable terms and to mobilise public opinion 
throughout India in support, of the national demand. 

For effectively carrying out this double objective 
this Working Committee of the All-India Mindu Maha¬ 
sabha appoints a Committee consisting of the Working 
President, Br. Shyama Prasad jMookerjee, Dr. B. S. 
Moonje, Mr. N* C.-Cbatterjee, Rai Bahadur Mehrchand 
Khanna, Mr. G. Dephpande, President Savarkar and Raja 
Mftheshwar Dayal Seth (both ex-officio) in order to 


organise an intensive campaign for mobilising public 
opinion in support of the national .demand and "if possi¬ 
ble to negotiate with the leaders of the principal politi¬ 
cal parties as well as representatives of the British 
Government. 

This Committee should submit its report to the 
Working Committee by the end of September and a 
meeting of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha Working 
Committee should be summoned at Nagpur on October 1 
to make recommendations as to the course of action 
which the Hindu Mahasabha should adopt and the 
All-India Hindu Mahasabha Committee' should meet, 
thereafter at Nagpur on third and fourth of October to 
discuss the recommendations of the Working Committee 
of the Hindu Mahasabha. 

Policy of Repbeshion 

This Working Committee of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha condemns the policy of repression which has 
been launched by the Government of India and de¬ 
plores the complete lack of statesmanship exhibited by 
thc Government.. Ihis Committee, demands the immedi¬ 
ate release of all national leaders who are now detained 
in jail—A. P. 

fiind Premier*,Renounces His Titles 

Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh, the Premier oi 
Sind, the,head of one of the ministries in office, 
referred to by Mr. Churchill in his speech, has 
renounced his titles of “ Khan Bahadur ” and 
“(5. B. E. ” as a protest against, the British 
Government’s policy. 

Announcing this at a Press Conference this evening, 
the Premier said the policy of the British Government 
was “ to continue their hold on India and persist in 
keeping her under subjection, to use her political and 
communal differences for propaganda purposes, and to 
crush the national forces and serve their own intentions.” 

He also read a letter addressed by him to the 
Viceroy. 

A Section of Britishers Favour Transfer 
of Power 

A section of the British community in India 
who do not see things with official eyes and 
are, therefore, conscious of the reality of tlu: 
situation, favour transfer of power to Indian 
hands and the formation of a national govern¬ 
ment. They are wise- men and patriotic, too, 
if only Mr. Churchill would recognise the fact 1 

Notice 

• 

On account of the Durga Puja Holidays the 
Modern Review Office and Prabasi Press will 
remain closed from the 14th October to the 27th 
October, 1942, both days included. All business 
accumulating during this period will be tran¬ 
sacted after the holidays. 

Ramananda Chatterjee, 

Proprietor, “ The Modem Review ” and 
Prabasi Press. 
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By H. C. MOOKERJEE, m.a., rh.n., m.l.a 


VI 

The Attitude of Political India 

More than one English writer has expressed his 
gratification at the loyalty shown by the middle 
class intelligentsia which supplied then, as it 
does now, the majority of politicians in India. 
One of these, Sir Valentine Chirol, on page 139 
of his India Old and New, after referring to the 
traditional loyalty of the Indian Princes, the 
great land-owning gentry and the fighting races, 
has observed : 

“ Less expected was the immediate rally to \ho 
British cause of the new Western-educated classes who, 
baulked of the political liberties which lliqy regarded as 
their due, had seemed to be drifting hopelessly into 
bitter antagonism to British rule—a rally which at first 
included even those who, like Mr. Tilak, just raleased 
from his long detention at Mandalay, had taught hatred, 
and contempt of the British rulers of India with a vio¬ 
lence which implied, even when it. was not definitely 
expressed, a fierce desire to sever the British connection 
altogether.” 

The Question of the Stability of British 
Rule 

An explanation of this friendliness towards 
Government put forward at that time was that 
Political India was so convinced about the 
stabTfity of British rule that it abstained from 
embarrassing the administration in any way, 
because it, had no doubts regarding the utter 
futility and the crass stupidity of such an 
attitude. 

It is not denied that when war broke out, 
the classes of people referred to here including 
the middle classes did indeed believe in the ulti¬ 
mate victory of Britain though, for the time 
being, she had been put into a very awkward 
situation by the unexpected way in which war 
had been forced on her by Germany. It did 
not take Political India, which was composed of 
what one may call the well-informed classes, long 
to realise that Britain had been caught more or 
less unprepared. And it was confirmed in this 
belief by the urgency- of the war situation in 
Prance which, immediately after hostilities had 
broken out, had compelled Lord Hardinge to 
despatch two Indian divisions to the western 
front and to follow them up by still another 
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division where they fought till the new army 
trained under the Kitchener scheme replaced 
them. These people also realised that India, 
a dependency, was the first among the compo¬ 
nents of the British Empire to come to the 
rescue of Britain in spite of the fact that her 
Daughters, the self-governing Dominions, claim¬ 
ed a much closer relationship and enjoyed cer¬ 
tain privileges which were denied to Indians. 

The conclusion that Political India drew 
from all these facts was that the stability of 
British rule was not, as in the past, as for 
instance during the Indian Mutiny, due to the 
gallantry of the British soldier only. Then it 
had been more or less a struggle between 
practically unarmed and absolutely untrained 
hooligans and sepoys without the right type of 
leadership who had broken the bonds of disci¬ 
pline on the one hand and well-equipped, 
disciplined forces on the other with the result 
that victory had come to the smaller but more 
efficient army. The Sikh wars had demonstrated 
that where there was something like parity, it 
was not easy for the British to have anything 
like a walk-over. 

The war into which Britain had been drag¬ 
ged proved that the old reputation for 
invincibility under all circumstances, against 
all odds and against every opponent, was an 
undeserved one. It is true enougli that Political 
India did believe in the “ stability of British 
rule,” but it also knew that this was very largely 
ensured by the participation of India and of 
the Dominions in the war and that India also 
was contributing her share towards ensuring 
this stability. 

Lord Hardinge revealed the possession of 
insight into the Indian mind when he sent 
Indian troops, to act not merely as subsidiary 
forces in a comparatively unimjxirtant war area 
but to France to fight shoulder to, shoulder with 
British soldiers against the German army which, 
at that time, was regarded as almost invincible. 
It is of course true that the despatch of Indian 
troops was something like Hobson’s choice, for 
the gap in the front line there had to be filled 
up somehow till Lord Kitchener’s army was 
properly trained and equipped. But not many 
in India were aware of this fact at that time 
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and regarded the despatch of Indian troops in 
the light of a recognition of Indian valour. As 
the war dragged on, Indian troops went to 
various fronts whence glowing accounts of their 
courage and ability to meet all foes came pour¬ 
ing in and every Indian began to take pride 
in their achievements. 

This fact was recognised by the authors of 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, where we are 
told : 

“The spectacle of Indian troops going forth gladly 
to fight for justice and right, side by side with the 
British army, appealed intensely to India’s imagination. 
It was a source of legitimate pride and delight to her 
peonle that Indian regiments should be deemed fit to 
face ' the most highly trained enemy in the world.’ ” 
(Italics ours). 

India came to feel that she was part and 
no mean part of the Empire, that without her 
the British Empire would not have been what 
it was and that in order that she might be able 
to play her part properly as a partner in that 
Empire, her. children must put forth their best 
efforts to assist Britain in all possible ways. 

This feeling was strengthened when the 
valuable nature of India’s contributions in the 
shape of men, materials and money to the Empire 
war effort was recognised by Mr. Asquith, then 
Prime Minister of England, who said : 

“ We welcome with appreciation and affection their 
(Indians’) proferred aid and in an empire which knows 
no distinctions of race or class we all alike are subjects 
of the King-Emperor and are joint and equal custodians 
of our common interests and fortunes. . . .” 

Practical proof of this feeling was afforded 
by the admission of two Indians, Sir S. P. 
Sinha and the Maharajah of Bikanir, to the 
Imperial War Conference and the Imperial War 
Cabinet, where they participated in the dis¬ 
cussions with the British Ministers and the 
Ministers of the self-governing Dominions on 
terms of perfect equality and also when later 
on the Maharajah of Patiala and Sir S. P. 
Sinha represented India at the Peace Conference. 

Loyalty and Sympathetic Administration 

Another explanation of the willingness 
India showed to shoulder her share and some¬ 
thing more of the burden for carrying on the 
war, to which wide publicity was given at that 
time in Anglo-Indian papers published in our 
motherland as well as in a certain type of papers 
published in England, was tha^ these proofs of 
loyalty which came from all sections including 
those political! y-minded were really due to the 
sympathetic and self-sacrificing administration 
of the country by British officials. 


While no one denies that the Government 
of India by Britain has undoubtedly conferred 
many and various benefits on us, there cannot 
be much doubt that they have not always found 
appreciation in every quarter. To ask any one 
who claims the possession of any knowledge of 
human nature to believe that the British 
administration had been so perfect and all the 
people of India so very capable of gratitude as 
to rally round Britain in her hour of trial and 
to pour out blood and money in order to show 
their appreciation and gratitude for British rule 
would make greater demands on his credulity 
than probably he is capable of. 

When editorials and contributions to this 
effect, specially from retired members of the 
Indian Civil Service, began to appear with a 
monotonous regularity in the conservative 
papers of England and in Anglo-Indian papers, 
the New Statesman, well-known for the imparti¬ 
ality of its outlook and its sympathies for Indian 
political aspirations, intervened and in an 
editorial which appeared in the middle of 

January, 1918, observed : 

• 

“ India stands by England today because England 
is understood to be standing by a principle of world¬ 
wide importance. Indian support is given to stamp out 
militarism and oppression in Europe; and ipso facto 
their reflexes in India. The loyal and whole-hearted 
service which is being rendered on the battlefields of 
France and Belgium is the outcome of a hope that the 
British democracy (in contrast with the Anglo-Indian 
bureaucracy) will see to it when the time comes that 
the black shadow of political and militarist domination 
is lifted for ever in India as well as in Europe.” 

It thus appears that, according to the editor 
of this periodical, the reason for India’s “loyalty” 
was the desire for the abolition of political 
subjection or, in other words, the securing of 
greater political power. 

Abstinence from Opposition 

Political India has been credited with 
showing its loyalty to Government in various 
ways, of which the three principal ones were 
refraining from embarrassing the administration 
by opposition to the various measures it had to 
take for meeting the abnormal situation created 
by the war, to-operating with the officials in 
propaganda for raising men for the army and 
money for war purposes and subscribing to the 
war loans and war charities. 

So far as the question of refraining from 
opposing Government when it brought forward 
emergency legislation is concerned, it is quite 
true that from 1914 to 1916, Indian politicians 
who are generally drawn from the middle-class 
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intelligentsia did, as a matter of fact, faithfully 
observe the truce which had been called for 
by the Viceroy when he announced the outbreak 
of hostilities. Their belief that the war was 
being waged to win freedom for all including 
themselves was strengthened by the' repeated 
declarations of British statesmen and the pro¬ 
nouncements of Woodrow Wilson, President of 
the United States. Their disappointment grew 
greater and greater when they found that though 
the war went on and with it India’s sacrifices, 
there was no sign that India would obtain what 
she was so eager to secure. 

And as Political India came to realise the 
important part our motherland was playing by 
supplying men, money and materials in order to 
reinforce the empire’s war effort, it not only 
took pride in India’s achievements but, along 
with it, felt dissatisfaction that India’s efforts 
were not accorded anything like a generous 
recognition. 

The agitation for Home Rule was started 
and opposition offered to the administration only 
when Indian politicians, rightly or wrdhgly, 
came to the conclusion that there was not much* 
likelihood that India would be granted political 
concessions to the extent she sought and to 
which they held she was entitled as a recognition 
of the services she was even then rendering to 
Britain. But even the so-called Extremists 
never expressed any desire to sever India’s 
connection with Britain. 

• Co-Operation with Government 

Coming to the question of co-operating with 
Government in its propaganda for raising men 
and money, we find that the participation of 
Political India in this direction was whole¬ 
hearted up to a certain stage after which there 
was a marked falling off in its enthusiasm for 
such work. Government made the mistake of 
either distrusting or ingnoring popular leaders 
and of organising recruiting and war loan com¬ 
mittees of officials and their nominees. The 
latter were almost invariably loyalists and as 
such looked on with disfavour by the politically- 
minded intelligentsia. As the need for men and 
money grew more and more insistent and as the 
response anticipated was not always forthcoming, 
the administration through these committees 
was compelled to adopt increasingly vigorous 
measures to ensure their adequate supply. 

It is not maintained, even for one moment, 
that the higher officials were themselves res¬ 
ponsible for many of those abuses which gradual¬ 
ly crept into the campaign Government was 


conducing for enlisting men and raising money✓ 
But the unfortunate thing is that the technique 
adopted and the measures followed were such 
as to lend themselves easily to abuse which, 
naturally enough, had the effect of antagonising 
those Indians who, rightly or wrongly, regarded 
themselves as the leaders of their people and the 
champions of their rights. This explains the 
gradual withdrawal of the independent sections 
of the middle classes from participation in the 
war effort so far as the campaign for recruiting 
men and collecting money for war loans and 
war charities was concerned. 

But though the politically-minded section 
of the middle classes was antagonised in this 
way by Government and though its accredited 
leaders were shut out from active participation 
in recruitment and war loan committees, they 
continued to assist Government in ways open to 
them. This is true not only of the service- 
hunters and of those seeking titles and honours 
from Government, but, also of the politically- 
minded section of the middle classes. 

Contributions to War Loans and War 
Charities 

India's free gift of £100 million was met 
partly from loans raised in India and partly 
from additional taxation. To that end, War 
Loans were floated in 1917 and 1918. These 
were planned to attract not only those people 
who ordinarily invest their savings in Govern¬ 
ment securities and who generally belong to the 
higher economic strata, but also members of 
those other classes who had not, up to that time, 
been in the habit of doing so. While it is quite 
true that a vigorous campaign for persuading 
India to invest in these loans was conducted by 
Provincial and District War Loan Committees, 
it should not be forgotten that the reasons which 
prompted patriotic Indians to assist the war 
financially lay in those feelings of goodwill 
towards and sympathy with Britain which was 
fighting organised violence and to which expres¬ 
sion had been given by the Indian National 
Congress and the Muslim League. These 
sentiments were strengthened by the expectation 
that India would secure further political ad¬ 
vancement by co-operating with Government in 
ways open to different classes and different 
sections. 

The rank and file of th soldiery and the 
Labour Corps had necessarily to be drawn from 
the agricultural population but the War Loans 
presented an opportunity not only to the very 
rich and the well-to-do, but also to the members 
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of the upper and lower middle classes. That 
they rose to the occasion is proved when we 
remember that whereas formerly the largest 
single loan raised by Government in India 
had never been more than £3 million, the two 
War Loans of 1917 and 1918 between them 
realised nearly £75 million. 

Still another proof of the desire of India 
at large to assist the war effort and, incidentally, 
to show herself worthy of further political 
advance, is afforded by the fact that whereas 
the last pre-war loan of £3 million had been 
distributed among 1,172 investors, the number 
of investors in the 1917 War Loan was 155,103 
while their number for the War Loan of 1918 
was 227,706. 

A very important matter which has to be 
mentioned here is that the Post Office Cash 
Certificates which formed part of these loans 
and which yielded nearly £10 million were 
purchased by thousands of the poorer section 
of the middle classes. Unfortunately, no infor¬ 
mation about their number is available. 

Emphasis has been laid on this matter 
merely to prove that even the politically-minded 
section of middle-class intelligentsia which was 
more nationalistic in its outlook than either the 
landed aristocracy or people engaged in business, 
commerce and industry on the one hand and 
the peasantry and industrial labourers on the 
other, lent its co-operation in its own way to 
Government to carry on the war. 

It would not be charitable to suggest that 
the only attractions these War Loans possessed 
for these people consisted in their yield though 
that factor undoubtedly played its part in 
attracting investors. And the reason for this 
opinion is that the lower middle classes 
specially were, and are to-day, more inclined to 
invest their savings in landed property, mort¬ 
gages and gold and silver ornaments as these 
are regarded as perfectly safe investments or 
nearly so than in securities with a war then 
actually going on. The turn the war had taken 
when these loans were floated, tended to make 
such feelings stronger. Many felt that these 
War Loans would be repudiated if victory did 
not smile on Britain and her allies and yet these 
people, mistaken as was subsequently proved 
in their -opinion, staked their all on the the 
victory of the Allies, 

India’s Political Ambitions 

When the war broke out, probably there 
was not one Indian who wanted the replacement 
of British by German rule if only on the 


principle that the latter was “ an unknown 
quantity There were few, if any, responsible 
Indian politicians who believed in the ability 
of India to establish and maintain a national 
government. In addition, such men felt that 
if India played a prominent and truly valiant 
part in the war, the prestige she would acquire 
and the position she would achieve would settle 
for ever the question of her political .status in 
the world. It was thus that the hopes raised 
by India’s war effort and its recognition by 
Britain had the effect of encouraging India to 
set a new political ideal before herself—of res¬ 
ponsible government within the British Empire 
and of the enjoyment of the same rights and 
privileges as the self-governing Dominions. 

Political India was enthusiastic for the war 
at its outset, for the cause for which it was said 
to be fought stirred its imagination and roused 
its sympathy. The nature and extent of the 
appeal the Allied «cause made can be appreciated 
only by those who can realise the sentiments 
entertained by people under political subjection 
for other nations similarly circumstanced when 
the country ruling them professes to fight for 
restoring the liberty of the latter. India took 
it for granted that in fighting for the Allies, she 
was defending the cause not only of countries 
situated like Belgium but was also bringing 
nearer that day when she too would enjoy 
freedom. 

Believing fully the reiterated pronounce¬ 
ments of responsible British statesmen and the 
expressed ideals of President Woodrow Wilson, 
India was convinced that winning freedom for 
others would be the prelude to her own freedom 
as a full partner in the British Empire. 

That this feeling was so largely held as to 
be obvious even to observing foreigners may be 
inferred from the following lines quoted from 
the Montagu-Chelmeford Report: 

“Attention is repeatedly called to the fact that in 
Europe, Britain is fighting on the side of liberty, and it 
is urged that Britain cannot deny to the people of 
India that for which she is herself fighting in Europe 
and in the fight for which she has been helped by 
India’s blood and treasure.” 

«■ 

Explanation of Political India's Loyalty 

National India has always disagreed with 
those politicians who demanded self-government 
on the score of the heavy sacrifices undergone 
by India in defence of the British Empire. It 
held that the attention of Britain had to be 
drawn to them, a far from graceful thing, only 
because she might not be tempted to explain 
them as proofs of the gratitude felt by Indians 
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for her very able and efficient administration of 
their motherland and then be persuaded to be¬ 
lieve that Indians had fallen in love with it to 
the extent that they would welcome its indefinite 
prolongation. 

National India demanded self-government 
as a birth-right and it was of the opinion that 
its enjoyment involves both rights and duties. 
Those who claim self-government must be in a 
position to demonstrate beyond any doubt that, 
just as they demand certain rights, they are 
also equally capable of doing their duty towards 
the larger unit equal partnership in which they 
seek. It is here that India’s contributions to 
the Empire’s war effort came in as one of the 
proofs that India was capable of bearing her 
share of the burden and carrying out the work 
entrusted to her. 

These were some of the reasons which in¬ 
duced Political India to help the war effort as 
much as it could. These were ttie considera¬ 
tions which kept it quiet when nearly a million 
of India’s children were sent overseas ty defend 
the Empire. In spite of poverty, there was no 
complaint when additional taxes were imposed, 
when enormous sums were raised for war chari¬ 
ties and when a free gift of £100 million was 
made by the poorest to the richest country in 
the world. 

Smuts Voicns Political India’s Aspirations 

General Smuts who had gone to England 
early in 1917, speaking at the Empire Day 
Celebration at Stepney in June that year is 
reported to have said : 

“ I a?n a barbarian from the Veldt, a Boer who 
fought for three years against you when you were very 


wrong indeed. However, we have helped to convert 
you and win you back to the right road of freedom 
and liberty, and on that road you are now making the 
biggest struggle in your whole history. I am fighting 
with you and not I alone but thousands of my old 
companions of the Boer war. What has brought these 
men into the struggle ? I don’t think it is love of the 
British Empire. It is that they feel what you all feel 
that the greatest, the most precious and most spiritual 
force of this human race are at stake. Either we are 
going into the future under the drill sergeant, on Prus¬ 
sian lines or we shall move forward as free men and 
women. It is not a battle of British Islands or of the 
British Empire. It is a battle of the world.” 

Here the Boer was speaking out what a 
majority of Indians felt but to which they 
could not give free and full expression through 
apprehensions of being misunderstood. While 
some Indians were fighting and others helping 
the war effort in other equally valuable ways, all 
were feeling that in helping the world in putting 
down the German menace, they were, at the 
.same time, gradually getting rid of those dis¬ 
abilities from which they suffered on account 
of their political subordination. 

And when what they obtained in the shape 
of political concessions proved but a fraction of 
what they had expected and when, along with 
that, they realised the indifference with which 
their prayers and entreaties for the redress of 
their grievances were treated, and moreover 
when what they considered repressive legisla¬ 
tion was passed against the unanimous protests 
of India, the bolder, the more advanced and the 
more impatient spirits among them needed no 
persuasion to join in a movement which seemed 
to promise them the desire of their hearts. 

( Concluded ) 
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By PAVID IAN 

Sunsets, clouds, and hills, 

Are lovelier for such a moment of stillness. 

Schools of philosophers need not argue 
To point out its merits or its existence. 

For once there is a meaning 

To the ‘ whys ’ which intrude at moments. 


MACDONALD 

Some of us realise the folly of an answer, 

We turn an epigram or shrug a shoulder. 

There is a meeting point somewhere 

For the earnest sceptic and the religious man. 

Someday we might meet there, 

Not to discuss but in a silence to share. 




Sib Stafford Cripps’ mission has failed mainly 
because there was no agreement between the 
Indian leaders and Sir Stafford as to the terms 
on which the representatives of the people of 
India were prepared to participate in the 
government of the country during the period 
between now and the framing of the new Con¬ 
stitution. Although according to Sir Stafford’s 
explanation his proposals were to be accepted 
or rejected as a whole and the British Govern¬ 
ment is not now bound by the terms of the 
Declaration of the War Cabinet as there has 
been no agreement between political parties in 
India and the British as to the manner in which 
government is to be carried on now, yet I have 
reason to believe that Britain will not back out 
of the main points of the Declaration with 
which Sir Stafford Cripps came. I will deal with 
some of the essential features of it on which 
I have to offer some remarks. His Majesty’s 
Government undertook to accept and implement 
a Constitution made by an elected body charged 
with the task of framing the new Constitution 
subject to the following conditions : 

1. Any province of British India that is 
not prepared to accept the new Constitution to 
retain its present constitutional position, but 
that the British Government will be prepared 
to agree upon a new Constitution giving them 
the same full status as the Indian Union. 

2. That a treaty will be signed between 
His Majesty’s Government and the Constitu¬ 
tion-making body, such treaty “ making provi- 

, sion for the protection of religious and racial 
minorities.” 

The term ‘ minority ’ in India has never been 
made clear. The Muslims form the most im¬ 
portant and the largest minority in the country 
—a minority in the Federation but a majority 
in some of the provinces. Hindus who form the 
largest part of the Indian population are a 
minority in some provinces and a majority in the 
country as a whole, and in some provinces. 
Provincial administration is an important part 
of the country’s administration. Lists (ii) and 
(in) of the 7th. schedule of the Government of 
India Act, 1935, enumerate matters with which 
Provincial administration deals. List (iu), no 
doubt, gives concurrent authority to the 


Federation and the provinces under certain 
conditions, but it must be noted that the pro¬ 
vinces have also authority in these matters. 

An undertaking given for the protection 
of . racial and religious minorities clearly 
means undertaking of the interests of the 
minorities in the provinces also and the 
undertaking does not lose its importance 
from the fact that the minority is a 
majority in the Federation. The Federal 
majority does not in any way affect the 
' provincial administration. I will deal with this 
question later. What will be the attitude of 
the British Government and what position will 
it take if the provincial majority does not accede 
to. the legitimate demands of provincial minor¬ 
ities or if the Federal majority does not accept 
the demands of the Federal minority ? None 
of the political leaders who approached Sir 
Stafford Cripps, so far as I know, questioned 
him on the point, nor did the representatives 
at the Press Conference clear it up. In his ex¬ 
position he is reported 'to have said, “ If any 
difference were to arise in connection with the 
treaty, there might have to be some kind of 
arbitration.” I presume that this refers to all 
differences, between the British Government and 
the Constitution-making body on the one hand 
and between the communities inter se. 

It goes without saying that non-acceding 
provinces will be some or all of the 4 provinces in 
which the Muslims are in a majority, viz., 
Punjab, Bengal, Sind and N.-W. F. P. Their 
demand to stay out of the Union will surely be 
accompanied by a demand for the redistribu¬ 
tion of the boundaries of provinces. Section 
290 of the Government of India Act already 
provides that His Majesty’s Government may, 
by order in Council, create a new province, 
increase the area of any province, diminish 
the area of any province and alter the 
boundaries of any province. The object of the 
advocates of Pakistan is that the numerical 
strength of non-Muslim minorities may be 
reduced to as low a figure as possible. Due 
regard, therefore, to the rights of provincial 
minorities receives paramount importance. 
From my experience of the last Round Table 
Conference and the attitude which Mr. Ramsay 



MacDonald adopted towards my representa¬ 
tions on behalf of Hindus of the Punjab, 1 can 
safely assert that the British statesmen at the 
time thought that Hindu minority in the Punjab 
and elsewhere need not receive any consideration, 
as the Hindus were in majority in 6 provinces 
and also in the Federation. I now wish to lay 
stress on the fact that according to the terms 
of the Declaration and the treaty which .will be 
made between the British Government and the 
Constitution-making body, it will be wrong and 
highly improper for England to adopt that 
attitude. We have a Federal Government in 
India and there is a demand to make the pro¬ 
vinces more independent or to give a wider 
scope to the legislative and executive spheres 
of the provinces. A comparison of lists («) and 
(Hi) of the 7th schedule of the Government of 
India Act with the list given in Section 92 of 
the Canadian Act and with Section 85 of the 
Act for Union of South Africa will show that 
whilst the Canadian list covers only 16 items 
and the South African list cover* 13 items, lists 
(ii) and (Hi) of the Government of India Act 
cover 90 items. List No. ( i ) deals mestly with 
matters which are common to all provinces. 
The interests of Hindus in 4 provinces, there¬ 
fore, becomes a question as important as the 
protection of classes which are minorities in other 
provinces as also in the whole country. 

With regard to the first condition, namely, 
the right of provinces to stay out of the 
Federation, the Declaration itself is vague and 
indefinite in certain particulars. Sir Stafford, 
in the course of several of his expositions, laid 
down conditions which lead me to think 
that it was quite unnecessary for the War 
Cabinet to concede the right of non-accession 
to. provinces. Sir Stafford first said that a 
province which wanted to keep out of the 
Union should in the provincial assembly desire 
such non-accession by a substantial vote, i.e., 
not less than 60%. If less than 60% of the 
members of the Assembly insist on non-acces¬ 
sion the minority could claim plebiscite. These 
words are not clear. 57% or 58% of an 
assembly cannot in any sense be called a 
minority. I have always understood Sir 
Stafford’s explanation to mean that even if 60% 
of the members of the assembly wanted non¬ 
accession the remaining 40% could ask for 
plebiscite for 40% and not 57%, which can in 
no sense be called a minority over a minority. 
He again said that the provinces which desired 
separate union of their own should be conti¬ 
guous. But I have been told that he subsequent¬ 


ly retracted this condition. If he really 
meant that the formation of a second union 
or federation was to be subject to these 
two conditions mentioned in his exposition, 
then I do not know why the creation of 
more than one union was referred to at all in 
the Declaration of the War Cabinet. In the 
Punjab the condition of 60% for the separation 
is not likely to be fulfilled and the only 
provinces in which this condition may be 
fulfilled are N.-W. F. P. and Sind, which 
are not contiguous. I am not sure if Sir 
Stafford’s exposition has the same binding force 
as the Declaration by the Cabinet. If it has 
not, the Cabinet Declaration is not materially 
different from what Mr. Amery has been saying 
all along, viz., that if the minorities agree upon 
any constitution, the Parliament will accept it. 
The supporters of Pakistan pay no considera¬ 
tion to the implications of this scheme. But 
the War Cabinet should have been able to 
understand them and by raising hopes of the 
creation of a separate federation, the Cabinet 
has certainly, in the words of the Right Hon’ble 
Srinivasa Sastri, “ thrown another apple of 
discord.” 

Problems to be Faced if More Than One 
Federation is Created 

Is the War Cabinet prepared to face some 
of the most difficult problems that will be created 
by having more than one Union or Federation ? 

Reaction on Indian States 

The area of the Indian States is slightly 
less than 40% of the total area of India and 
their population is slightly less than 25% of the 
total population of India calculated on the 
figures of the census of 1931. Most of the 
States have introduced the judicial and revenue 
system of administration prevailing in British 
India and have adopted to a great extent with 
slight alterations to suit their own conditions, 
the criminal and civil codes which are in force 
in India. Administration in most of them has 
been worked by officers whose services were lent 
to the States by the Indian Government. 
Political ideas prevailing in India have gradu¬ 
ally infiltrated into the States. Their 
population has not remained, cannot and will 
not remain, completely isolated. The Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report which followed the 
Declaration of the 4th of August 1917 in 
Parliament contented itself simply by suggest¬ 
ing a council of princes (para 306)—a 
permanent consultative body. ' This led to the 
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formation of the Chamber of Princes or 
Narendra Mandal. 

The report of the committee appointed by 
All Parties Conference in 1928 and called the 
Nehru Report devotes a whole chapter (pages 
70-85) to the consideration of problems presen¬ 
ted by the Native States. While mainly 
devoting its attention to the question that the 
existence of Native States did not stand in the 
way of India enjoying the same political rights 
as other dominions of the British Empire, it 
admits the necessity of “ joint actions ” by the 
States and the proposed Dominion based on 
community of interests (page 72). The 
Constitution proposed deals with in chapter 
(vii) “the recommendations” and disposes of the 
question of Native States in para 85 which lays 
down that " the Commonwealth will exercise 
the same rights and discharge the same obliga¬ 
tions towards Indian States as the Government 
of India does.” The framers of the report never 
envisaged the inclusion of the States in the 
Federal Assembly of the Commonwealth, though 
they would have considered it a consummation 
devoutly to be wished foV. The report of the 
Statutory Commission called the Simon Repqrt, 
takes the same view (paras 227-237 of Vol. II). 
It, however, deals with the whole question in a 
general way. It gives a tentative list of matters 
of common concern between Indian India and 
British India (para 236) and thus paves the way 
for the inclusion of Native States in the Federal 
Legislature. No politician or political organisa¬ 
tion who or which has devised a scheme of 
federation or thought of devising such a scheme 
has ever entertained the idea of excluding from 
the ambit of federation, the Indian States. States 
Conferences have come unto existence. Parishads 
have sprung up in several Native States. They 
demand democratic system of government in the 
States. So far as Indian Federation is concern¬ 
ed, the controversy now between the advanced 
and liberal school of politicians and those who 
are conservative and wish to advance slowly 
has been confined only to one point, viz., to 
what extent the executive which controls the 
administration in the States (specially the 
ruling chief) should be allowed to influence the 
selection of representatives of Native States. 
Whether they should be elected directly by the 
people on a low franchise or by representative 
assemblies already working in some of the 
States and elected on a high franchise, I am. of 
opinion that it is to the advantage of the people 
to have a voice in framing laws which affect 
them. Their inclusion, however restricted, is 


better than exclusion. I am not aware of any 
question with which the Federal Assembly has 
to deal in which the interests of the ruling 
Princes are in conflict with those of their people. 

The provinces in British India have been 
under a Central Government, but the Princes 
have exercised independent authority guided 
and controlled in some matters by the 
Viceroy. The inclusion of Native States 
in the Federal Assembly would lead to 
the surrender of autonomy of the Princes 
to the central legislature (Sections 125 and 128). 
The Act of 1935 therefore devised that the 
States corning into the Federation will do so by 
executing Instruments of Accession proposing 
terms on which they are willing to accede to 
the Federation. The laws passed by the 
Federal Assembly shall be applicable to the 
States, which have come into the Federation. 
Now the division of India into Pakistan and 
Hindusthan will create an extremely difficult, if 
not an insoluble question, for the Princes. 
There <are States in which the Ruler is a 
Muslim but the majority of the population is 
Hindu; there are others in which the reverse 
is the case, the Prince being a Hindu and the 
majority of the population over which he rules 
being Muslim. The following are some of the 
instances : 

Muslim Princes over a 
majority of Hindu 
■population. 

1. Hyderabad. 

2. fill opal. 

3. Rampur. 

4. Malerkotla. 

5. Tonk. 

6. Cambay. 

7. Jaura. 

8. Palanpur. 

9. Junagad. 

10. Sachin. 

Will the in-coming Princes of Bhopal, Jaura 
and Rampur agree to accede to a Federation 
in which their own community forms an in¬ 
significant minority passing laws applicable to 
their States ? The position of all those Princes 
will be extremely embarrassing when the ques¬ 
tion of their accession to the Federation is 
broached to them. It would not be unsafe to 
presume that one of the terms of the Instrument 
of Accession will be that India should not be 
divided as is proposed by the sponsors of 
Pakistan. The only alternative will be to ex¬ 
clude all the Princes from the Federation or at 
least those who rule over a population professing 
a religion different from theirs. More than one 


Hindu Princes over a 
majority of Muslim 
population. 

1. Kashmir. 

2. Kapurthala. 
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federation being a possibility, the Princes may 
ask for a separate federation of their own. 
There is a greater uniformity in the fiscal and 
economic conditions of the States than between 
the Native States and British India. How can 
such a request of the Princes be refused ? 

Separatism is an evil tendency and should 
be checked and not encouraged. Self-deter¬ 
mination is liable to gross abuse. Carried to 
extremes, it leads to self-centred egotism. 
Collaboration and co-operation are essential 
factors of social existence. A hint in one of 
Mr. Amery’s recent speeches in Parliament, that 
redistribution of the provincial boundaries may 
suit the Sikhs, led the leader of the Akali party 
to imagine the possibility of the creation of 
Khalistan. Some Hindu politicians of the 
Punjab have begun to think that, the under¬ 
lying motive of the recent Akali Unionist pact 
is a secret understanding between the Punjab 
Premier and the leader of the Sikhs to eneouragb 
the creation of a separate province carved out 
of the Punjab in which the Sikhs are in absolute 
majority. Sikhs are to be found in districts in 
which Muslims are in an overwhelming majority. 
Nankana Sahib, one of the sacred places of the 
Sikhs, is in Sheikhupora district, in which 
Muslims arc in an overwhelming majority. 
A province made up of some of the districts in 
which Sikhs are to be found in large numbers 
may not be financially stable. Sir Stafford 
Cripps in one of his interviews with the represen¬ 
tatives of the press is reported to have said 
that financial stability was the look-out of the 
non-acceding provinces. Separatism and ex¬ 
clusiveness are vices which are infectious. At 
the conference of depressed classes held recently 
at Nagpur a resolution was passed demanding 
a separate colony for the scheduled castes. If 
financial considerations are not to be thought 
of lightly, then the following matters will 
present some difficulty : • 

Division of the Control of Railways 

It is one thing to make administrative 
arrangements of control over a line which runs 
through countries under different political control 
and it is quite another thing to split up the 
control over a line developed in a country which 
was never supposed to be divided. Railways on 
the continent of Europe running through different 
countries and those in Native States and British 
India fall under the first head. The N.-W. 
Railway runs through both Pakistan and 
“ Hindusthan.” “ Hindusthan ’’ will never be 
prepared to pay for the part which runs from 
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Ambala to Delhi. But in connection with 
this I may quote the following from the Report 
of the Railway Board on Indian Railways for 
1939-40, Vol. I, page 25 : 

“ It is interesting to notice that during the 16 years 
of which the first six were prosperous, the State haa 
received large profits from seven railways, viz., 26 crorea 
from East India; 244 crores from the Bombay Baroda 
and Central India Railway; about 6 crores from the 
South Indian; 7 crores from the Bengal and North- 
Western (Tirhoot); 54 crores from the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta; about 44 crores from the North- 
Western (Commercial lines) and 1 crore from the Luck¬ 
now Bareily. On tnc other hand, it had to bear losses 
on five railways. The largest vias uhout SO crores cm 
the strategic section of North-Western Railway, the 
next largest 18 crores on the Bengal-Natfpur RailwaV 
mid on the Assurn Bengal Railway amounted to 71 crores. 
The Eastern Bengal and Great Indian Peninsular Rail¬ 
way were responsible for loss of 8 crores and 82 lakhs 
respectively 

Deficit railways will fall to the share of 
Pakistan. In the case of Burma there was no 
such difficulty as the Burmese railway was un¬ 
connected with India. Posts, telegraphs and 
telephones do not present difficulties of adminis¬ 
tration as railways do. 

Distribution of Public Debt 
* When loans were raised by Government, 
the whole of India was the borrower. It would 
be unfair to divide the country into two parts 
and thereby impair the security on which the 
creditors relied. A Commission will have to be 
appointed to deal with the question of distribu¬ 
tion. The representatives of both “Hindusthan" 
and Pakistan, will have to be put on the 
Commission and if they disagree it will be 
necessary to refer the matter to the arbitration 
of outsiders who are neutral. I know that such 
a course was not adopted in the case of Burma. 
The distribution of public debt between India 
and Burma was obviously unfair and there is no 
reason why the mistake should be repeated. A 
large part of the public debt has been raised 
for the development of Pakistan, construction 
of canals and strategic railways. Pakistan will 
have to bear a pretty heavy burden of public 
debt. 

Duplication of Expenditure by Which Both 

Pakistan and Hindusthan Will Suffer 

The Declaration of the War Cabinet pro¬ 
mises us independence, which means that His 
Majesty will not control the army, navy and 
air force. If there are two federations, there 
will be two armies each contr died by its own 
federation. According to the estimate of 1940-41 
out of an income of Rs. 1,31,73,65,000/- slightly 
less than half the income was to be spent on 
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the army. Maintenance of two efficient armies 
fully mechanised will absorb nearly the whole 
of the income of India. His Majesty may decide 
to maintain a strong British army in India to 
prevent the Federations from resorting to a 
civil war. The Indian population, poor as it is, 
will simply be crushed under this burden. The 
case of Burma is quite different. Burma does 
not spend much on the army. Neither the 
Burmese nor the Indian array is controlled by 
their respective assemblies or parliaments. They 
are both under His Majesty's control. The Indian 
army can be ordered to defend Burma but the 
two federations in India are supposed to be 
independent and Pakistan cannot rely on the 
help of the Hindusthan army nor Hindusthan 
on the help of the Pakistan army. There will, 
presumably, be two Governors-General. There 
will certainly be two representative assemblies, 
two federal courts and two federal public 
services commissions. 

Why Does the Muslim League Insist on 
Partition : Different Objectives 
Discussed 

Since the resolution of the Muslim League 
session held in March 1940, demanding that 
geographically contiguous units be demarcated 
into regions which should be so constituted 
(with such territorial readjustments as may be 
necessary) that the areas in which the Muslims 
are in a majority as in the North-Western and 
Eastern Zones of India be grouped to constitute 
independent units, autonomous and sovereign; 
and authorising the Working Committee 1o 
frame a scheme of constitution in accordance 
with these principles providing for the assump¬ 
tion finally by the respective regions of all 
powers, such as defence, external affairs, com¬ 
munications, customs, and such other matters 
as may be necessary. No such scheme has been 
formulated. What is generally understood by 
the Pakistan scheme is that there should be two 
federations : one, in which the constituent units 
will be provinces with Muslim majority and the 
other of which the constituent units will be 
provinces in which the Hindus are in a majority. 
Greater autonomy for the provinces and less 
contfol by the federal governments has also 
been demanded. Mr. Jinnah in one of his recent 
interviews complains that the Congress which is 
opposed to the division of India has not yet 
drafted any constitution for India. But for this 
the Muslim League is as much if not more to 
blame than the Congress; for the sub-committee 
which was authorised by the League to frame 


such a constitution has not yet framed the 
constitution which it was required to do. A 
Punjabi (name not given) has written a book 
called the Confederacy of India in which he 
proposes five federations but his schem^has not 
been approved by the Muslim League. Sir 
Mohammed Iqbal is reported to have proposed 
in the Third Round Table Conference that the 
Muslim provinces in the Pakistan should not be 
under any Federation but should be directly 
under Parliament. He would thus completely 
wash out all that has been conceded to the 
people of India since 1862 when the Indian 
Council was first created. He did not specify 
in what matters the provinces will exercise their 
control and whether the Viceroy who is the 
representative of the King in India is to be 
completely ignored. But the resolution of 1940 
rules out completely Sir Mohammed Iqbal’s 
proposal. “ Hindusthan ” will not be satisfied 
with this sort* of diluted self-government and 
“ Pakistan ” will not demand anything less. 

The 'provincial and federal constitutions 
given in the present Government of India Act 
have not been carefully examined by the Muslim 
League anil its supporters. No one has pointed 
out in what sphere the powers of the provincial 
governments should be widened and those of 
the Federal Government curtailed. The Fcderal 
Assembly as constituted under the Act will con¬ 
tain a majority of the Hindus in the lower and 
the upper houses, if we include the representa¬ 
tives of the Hindu States and assume that all 
the Hindu Princes will join the Federation. If, 
however, we look at list No. I of Federal sub¬ 
jects in the 7th schedule, we fail to Ske any 
matter in which the Hindu and Muslim interests 
clash except perhaps in defence and foreign 
policy. The Muslim view of this policy special¬ 
ly with respect to N.-W. Frontier may possibly 
be different from the Hindu view. In the long. 
Federal Legislative list which consists of 59 
items there is only one, namely, No. 13, Benares 
University and the Aligarh University, which 
deals with communal questions. But even with 
regard to them it is by no means difficult for 
the two communities to accommodate each other 
—for the Mohammedans to concede to the ( 
Benares University what they want for the' 
Aligarh University and vice versa. The dis¬ 
pute about other items is due to the angle 
of vision created by a policy of government on 
which I will offer my remarks later on. The 
demand for the division of India into Hindu 
India and Muslim India, is the result of this 
policy and is due to the acme of mutual distrust. 
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I may here mention that the anonymous 
writer of the Confederacy of India who supports 
this separatist policy of Pakistan says that 
Muslims can never favour any import duty on 
textiles. He quotes in his support a Punjab 
civilian who was not very sympathetic to Indian 
political advancement and who was of opinion 
that India benefits not by industrialization but 
by remaining an agricultural country. One of 
the reasons for which the Muslim writer dreads 
Hindu majority in the Federal Assembly is that 
the Hindus will favour industrialization and 
will be indifferent if not hostile to the interests 
of the grower or producer of raw material. 
Now Bombay and C. P. combined with rural 
representatives from Sind and Punjab form a 
majority in the Federal Assembly. There are 
several industries the raw materials of which do 
not depend on agricultural labour involved in 
tilth, i.e., glass, tannery, steel, jpaper, silk and 
even woollen industry, tariff on imports of which 
cannot clash with agricultural interests. Owing 
to increase of population, pressure on*the soil is 
increasing. The area owned per individual is 
decreasing. The only relief for the agricultural 
population is industrialization of the country. 
A Muslim writer who deals with the economic 
condition of independent Muslim countries 
complains against the attitude of European 
advisers who do not favour industrialization. 
He will, probably, look with extreme suspicion 
on the advice given by the Punjab civilian. 

I do not know what an astute politician 
and lawyer like Mr. Jinnah means by saying 
that the only just course for Britain is to hand 
over to Hindus their homeland and to Muslims 
their homeland. Even a lawyer is not supposed 
to be absolutely blind to what-can be said on 
the other side. Does Mr. Jinnah mean that the 
Raja of Mahmoodabad or of Jehangirabad has 
no homeland ? They live in provinces in which 
a large majority consists of Hindus. Have the 
Kashmiri Pandits who live in the Punjab but 
who migrated in the 18th century and settled 
in the Punjab no homeland ? Kashmir in the 
18th century as also now had an overwhelming 
majority of Muslims. 

The two federations will, probably, differ 
on the question of foreign policy and defence. 
On the North-Western Frontier there are 
Muslim kingdoms. The federation of Hindu 
India may not be satisfied with the policy of 
Muslim India towards those kingdoms. 
Pakistan as proposed to be constituted contains 
most vulnerable parts of India. No invasion 
of India has taken place from the mountainous 


regions which border on U. P., Bihar- or 
Western Bengal. If Muslims are not satisfied 
with 33representation given to them in one 
federation, how is it possible for vast millions 
of people, specially 250 millions of Hindus, to 
be satisfied with much smaller representation 
in a federation which holds the key of the whole 
country ? The geographical features of India are 
such that an invader after crossing the Himalayas 
finds free access to the whole country up to the 
sea-coast. Vindhyachal in the centre is a small 
hill, neither very long nor very high, and admits 
of being very easily circumvented. The remarks 
of a prominent member of the Muslim League 
who said that Pakistan was in tended to lead to 
the consolidation of all Muslim States in Asia 
should be borne in mind. 

What are the other objects with which the 
redistribution of provincial boundaries in order 
to strengthen numerically the Muslim majority 
in the Punjab and Bengal and creation of a 
separate federation of their own is desired ? The 
anonymous author of Confederacy of India 
says that “ Muslims cannot divorce their reli¬ 
gion from politics ” (pages 88-89). He considers 
.socialism is a commendable economic system, but 
he would have it on Islamic lines. The question 
then arises how the interests of Hindu minori¬ 
ties (whom the Declaration of the War Cabinet 
undertakes to protect) in the 4 provinces will 
be safeguarded. They would not at all submit 
to the Quaranic economic law or Shariat. The 
result of this Islamisation will be that the 
Hindus in 6 provinces where they are in a 
majority will derive inspiration from Manu's 
Dharma Shastra and Kautilya’s Artha Shastra. 
I cannot conceive of a more retrograde 
step aiming at the regulation of human affairs 
on codes formed centuries ago. 

Mr. Jinnah says that a single federation 
for the whole of India will mean Hindu Raj. 
Assuming this to be true, what will be the plight 
of the Muslim community in 6 provinces in which 
the Muslims are in a minority ? Their total 
number is approximately 20 millions. The 
Hindu Federation over them will impose an 
intensified Hindu Raj. Malik Barkat Ali, 
M.L.A., an able member of the Muslim League 
in the Punjab, in his address at Pakistan Con¬ 
ference held on 19th July 1939, emphasising the 
need of Pakistan, says : 

“True that ten years ago, we of the Muslim League 
were wedded to the ideal of a TT ited India and that 
we had laboured throughout for preserving the integrity 
and inviolability of India. Why have we changed ? 
We have changed, let our critics bear in mind, because 
our experience of the Congress Governments in the 
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Seven Congress Provinces from July, 1937 to October, 
1939, when they were in power, shattered all our confid¬ 
ence in the good faith of our Hindu countrymen." 

I have read the report by the Raja of 
Pirpur on the Congress administration. The 
Congress ministry challenged an enquiry, which 
was not held. I fail to understand how a 
separate federation of “ Ilindusthan ” in which 
Muslim representation will be at a very low 
figure will remove the grievances of Muslims of 
the Congress provinces. 1 arn astonished to find 
Muslim magnates of provinces, in which Muslim 
population is small, supporting Pakistan. They 
fail to realise that the only forum of appeal for 
20 millions 1 of Muslims in 6 provinces in which 
they are in a minority will be the Muslim 
majority of Pakistan. The advocacy of these 
gentlemen is the result of propaganda which 
the League has been carrying on. Dr. Serge 
Chakotin, a Russian psychologist, in his book 
called The Rape of the Masses says that 
very few men are able to form an opinion of 
their own on political questions and that they 
are carried away by propaganda of a few lead¬ 
ing men and may support opinions which are 
prejudicial to their interests. 

In the address above alluded to, Malik' 
Barkat Ali refers to a certain paper in which 
he was asked to explain with what object, 
except that of exercising uncontrolled combina¬ 
tion over the non-Muslim minorities in their so- 
called majority provinces, are the Muslim 
Leaguers trying to convert these provinces 
into independent and sovereign states. He says 
that the Muslims are asking for Pakistan as 
through Pakistan they will have opportunity 
of “ self-expression and self-determination.” 
After reading his address I put him a specific 
question. I asked him to point out the instances 
in which the " self-expression and self-determi¬ 
nation” of Muslims in the Punjab had been 
prejudiced or impeded owing to their inadequate 
majority. The only answer that he was able to 
give was that a larger majority like that of the 
Hindus in U. P., C. P., Madras and Bombay 
was needed and having secured the majority all 
possible obstruction from a centre controlled by 
a non-Muslim majority will be eliminated. 
I wilj presently deal with the question of the 
control of the centre over provincial govern¬ 
ments, but I may mention here that under Act 
(IV) of 72 in all matters pertaining to marriage 


and inheritance Muslims in the Punjab are 
governed by Muslim Law modified by such 
custom as may have prevailed amongst them. 
The Muslim Personal Law Application Act of 
1937 gets rid of such local customs in most cases. 
I quote below from Mr. Yusaf Ali’s recent book 
on cultural history of India during the British 
period (page 315) : 

“The Muslim Personal Law (Shariat) Application 
Act of 1937 which extends to all India excluding the 
North-West Frontier Province, gets rid of such local 
customs in most cases. It enacts that in all questions 
(save questions relating to agricultural land) regarding 
intestate succession, special property of females, includ¬ 
ing personal property inherited or obtained under con¬ 
tract or by gift or under any other provision of personal 
law, marriage, dissolution of marriage (under the vari¬ 
ous forms recognised by Muslim Law), maintenance, 
dower, guardianship, gifts, trusts and trust, properties, 
and waqfs (other than charities and charitable institu¬ 
tions and charitable and religious endowments), the rule 
of decision in cases where the parties are Muslims will 
be the Muslim Personal Law (Shariat). It further pro¬ 
vides that any Indian Muslim can make a declaration, 
that the Act will apply to him and to all his minor 
children an<j, descendants. This provision was necessary 
in order to prevent the courts from holding that there 
wits particular family or local custom to the contrary 
apppcable to the particular case." 

The Hindu members will nowhere object to 
the application of Muslim Law to agricultural 
land in preference to any local custom. The ano¬ 
nymous writer of Confederacy of India whom 
I have already quoted has plainly and bluntly 
explained the object. It is that of Islamization. 
In the Civil & Military Gazette of August 6th 
last I find an article on the genesis of Pakistan 
by “ Pakistan Caliphate.” The following extract 
from it shows the object aimed at by those who 
insist on the partition of India : 

"They want tp revive Islamic institutions with the 
help of state authority. Their struggle arises out of 
conviction and not out of expediency. They want to 
eradicate western, Hindu and all other alien influences 
which are eating into their Islamic integrity. They 
conceive of Pakistan as a spring-board for the realisa¬ 
tion of a world revolution on the principles of Islam'. 
Their attitude to life is missionary.” 

I have explained that Hindu majority in a 
single federation so far as federal subjects are 
concerned cannot lead to Hindu Raj. Hindus 
rightly apprehend that to make over the defence 
of the Muslim bloc of provinces to a federation 
in which there is Muslim majority—is to expose 
the whole country to foreign invasion. 

(To be concluded) 



BERTRAND RUSSELL ON HOW TO END THE DEADL 

By RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 



Lord Russel, more widely known as Bertrand 
Russell, the distinguished English mathematician 
and philosopher, “ one of the most stimulating 
and provocative critics of contemporary pro¬ 
blems and society,” who is at present lecturing 
for the Barnes Foundation near Philadelphia, 
U. S. A., has contributed to Asia an article on 
how to end the deadlock in India. 

Some people, mostly Britons, have the 
foolish and wrong notion that Indian problems 
are Britain’s “ domestic concern.” Bertrand 
Russell holds that 

The failure of Sir Stafford Cripfis’s mission has 
made the problem of India one which concerns all the* 
United Nations, since some solution is essential to 
victory in the war. , 

He thinks : 

The problem needs to be considered from th*oe 
points of view : that of the relations between India 
and Great. Britain, that of the conduct of the war, and 
that of the postwar settlement. These are, of course, 
all interconnected. 

In considering the problem from the first 
point of view the author writes : 

As regards the relations of India and Great Britain, 
it is of course obvious that. Cripps’s offer ought to have 
been made years ago, as he, in common with all liberal- 
minded Englishmen, would have wished. The actual 
offer fell short of the wishes of the Congress Party in 
various respects. First and foremost, they desired com¬ 
plete independence, not Dominion Status; but since 
Dominion Status carries with it the right of secession, 
this point seems not very important. Second, the British 
government insisted on observing its treaties with the 
Rajas—treaties which ought not to have been made, 
but, are now, rightly or wrongly, regarded as involving 
the duty of maintaining, in the Rajas’ territories, a 
form of government which is antiquated and often very 
bad. I cannot but think that, in this matter, a better 
solution could have been found. Third, the offer allow¬ 
ed any province to remain outside the Dominion, or to 
combine with other dissenting provinces to form a 
separate Dominion. This provision was 4 vchomently dis¬ 
liked by the Congress Party, but in my opinion unjustly. 
If any part of India does not wish to be governed by 
the Hindu majority, it has a right to independence of 
the Hindus, as the Hindus have to independence of the 
British. The Congress leaders insisted that India must 
be treated as a unit, but the problem is the same as in 
Ireland, where De Valera refuses to admit that the 
Northern Irish have the same rights against those of the 
‘ °uth as those of the South had against the English. 
On these as well as other grounds I cannot but think 
that India made a mistake in rejecting Cripps’s offer. 

As a matter of cold logic we agree that 


Dominion Status with the right of recession is 
equivalent to complete independence. Rut com¬ 
plete independence is psychologically more 
impressive and effective as appealing more power¬ 
fully to the mind of the nation. Moreover, the 
Congress party wanted the immediate declaration 
of India’s independence in order to ^liable the 
Indian nation to join the United Nations’ total 
war effort with the utmost possible enthusiasm, 
which a promise of Dominion Status after the end 
of hostilities cannot possibly rouse. Nevertheless, 
if the Cripps proposals included immediate de¬ 
claration of Dominion Status, with the right of 
secession, the Congress representatives would 
have, we think, given it their calm consideration. 

Regarding the problem of treaties with {he 
Rajas we agree with the author. 

We entirely disagree with him as regards 
allowing any province to remain outside the 
Dominion. The problem is not the same as in 
Ireland. “ The Northern Irish •” are descen¬ 
dants of Protestant English settlers with English, 
not Erse, as their mother tongue. The vast 
majority of Muslims in India are descendants 
of Hindu converts, a small number being them¬ 
selves converts from Hinduism. Racially and 
linguistically Hindus and Muslims in India are 
not different but one. The question has been 
discussed threadbare in many articles in this 
and other journals. We are unable even to 
summarize all the arguments in those articles 
here. 

Bertrand Russell should try to argue in 
America that the Southern States there had the 
right to secede from the Northern ones in 
Lincoln’s days 1 

As regards “the conduct of the war,” the 
author thinks : 

Clearly what ought to have been offered was a 
status, in regard to the war, analogous to that of 
Australia. There was, however, the difficulty that owing 
to past British policy, Indians had not the necessary 
experience of military command. 

But the Congress party had ail along agreed 
to leave the military command undisturbed and 
unchanged during the duration )/ the war. 

The author proceeds : 

Both the British and the Indians appear to have 
been blind to the realities of the war. Whatever may 
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be the intentions of the British government, it is clear 
that the British Asiatic Empire is lost, and on a sane 
view there is no reason to regret this, unless it is 
succeeded by a worse imperialism such as that of Japan. 

We cannot judge whether we are blind to 
the realities of the war, but we are glad to find 
that the author holds that the British are blind 
to them. As indirectly elucidating that view r 
the following observations of the author arc 
illuminating : 

When we consider the population of Great Britain, 
it is obvious that the empire could not be held under 
modern conditions even if the British were to become 
completely militarised, and devote themselves almost 
wholly to a military career—result, far more to be 
deplored than the loss of empire. Even then we could 
not hold our own unaided against an equally militarized 
empire of much larger population and much nearer the 
regions in question. Moreover, any empire based on 
conquest is almost inevitably ephemera], and ought to 
be so. Whatever kind of skill has made conquest 
possible will, in time, be acquired by the conquered or 
lost by I lie conquerors. If there is, at first, a higher 
level of civilization among the conquerors, this difference 
is bound to grow less with time; the conquered terri¬ 
tory most, be unified in order to be ruled, and sooner or 
later the conquered will become able to claim their 
freedom and to take it. 

Nor is empire so important as it was. In spite of 
the Standard Oil Company, we shall soon, like the 
Germans, bo using synthetic rubber, and no doubt 
some substitute for tin will be found, unless a sufficient 
supply can be obtained elsewhere. Malaya will then 
cease to interest us. Technical progress is making any 
given raw material less indispensable than formerly, 
provided other raw materials are available. Ingenuity 
and scientific skill are enabling us more and more to 
dispense with control of distant parts of the earth’s 
surface. 

In view of the above considerations “ the 
only question is whether Asia is to be free or 
is to be partitioned between Germany and 
Japan.” 

The only way to keep the Japanese from conquer¬ 
ing India is to rouse a great patriotic enthusiasm in 
India, and this cannot be done unless it is known, 
beyond a doubt, that if the Japanese are defeated the 
Indians will be free. It would therefore be not only 
generous, but wise from the point of view of war 
strategy, if England were to announce a policy of com¬ 
plete freedom for India, and, to inspire confidence, 
were to have this policy guaranteed by the United 
States. Any thought, lingering in the minds of the 
Conservative members of the British government, that 
the Asiatic Empire can be maintained, is hopelessly 
anachronistic. The result in Burma has already been 
made plain; in India it must be the same. We can 
defeat the Japanese and do good, or be defeated by 
them in the attejnpt to do harm. But British Conser¬ 
vatives are not likely to realize this. The Indians are 
equally blind. If the Japanese are defeated, Indian 
freedom will certainly follow, however reluctant British 
imperialists may be to admit this; but, if the Japanese 
win, India will suffer a slavery far worse than subjection 
to England. It is therefore to the interest of India to 
co-operate in the war effort in spite of dissatisfaction 
with British policy. 


The Indians are not equally blind. AH 
Indian parties know and believe that “ if the 
Japanese win, India will suffer a slavery far 
worse than subjection to England.” Therefore, 
in order to enable India to co-operate in the 
war effort with full enthusiasm the Congress 
party wanted immediate independence, and the 
Hindu Mahasabha, the next most influential 
party, has all along been in favour of fully co¬ 
operating in the war effort “ in spite of dissatis¬ 
faction with British policy.” 

In Bertrand Russell’s opinion “ the entry of 
Japan into the war introduced a new issue, the 
freedom of Asia. This is not one of our war 
aims, except as regards China, but it will be 
an inevitable result of our victory.” 

If Japan could have been defeated easily and 
quickly, this might not have been the case; as it is, 
the British cannot hope, and ought not to wish, to re¬ 
conquer Malaya, or to hold India and Burma as subject 
.nations. It is ofMho utmost importance that this should 
be realized, and that we should loudly proclaim the end 
of imperialism in Asia as one of the benefits for which 
we arc fighting. This is a matter in which American 
opinion is influential. It is to be hoped that, as a 
result of the friendly offices of the American govern¬ 
ment., if not by British initiative, negotiations with the 
Indian Nationalists will be resumed before it is too late. 
Failure to reach an agreement must be disastrous to 
India, and may be disastrous to all the United Nations. 

Bertrand Russell’s opinion of Mr. Churchill 
as expressed in the subjoined paragraph, will 
be fully endorsed in India. 

It is, I think, inadequately realized in the United 
States that Mr. Churchill has always been a die-hard 
imperialist. He opposed the Conservative government 
when it introduced a Bill—carried in spite of his fierce 
hostility—to create a considerable measure, of self- 
government in India. In this he proved himself much 
more Conservative than most Conservatives. The 
necessities of the war have done something to change 
his point of view, but not enough; whether they will do 
enough in the near future is highly doubtful. His cour¬ 
age, and his capacity of inspiring confidence in dark 
days, are beyond all praise. But his very qualities 
spring, in great measure, from the fact, that he lives 
in the past,, when Britain could play a part in the 
world which is not now possible. 

The author favours defensive alliances 
instead of “ nominal complete independence.” 
Rabindranath Tagore, if living today, would 
have welcomed the prospect of a defensive 
alliance with a completely free China and 
Soviet Russia. Perhaps Jawaharlal Nehru’s view 
would be the same. We have long held that 
view, as outlined in the following paragraph 
of Bertrand Russell’s article : 

The cessation of old-style imperialism, however, is 
by no means all that is called for. Nominal complete 
independence is an isolationist ideal, and is no longer 
possible for any country. Denmark and Norway, Hoi- 
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land and Belgium, Rumania, Greece and Yugoslavia, 
each in turn insisted on complete independence until 
they found themselves conquered by the Nazis. Every 
country, not excepting the United States, if it insists 
on isolated independence, will expose itself to foreign 
conquest. India, like every other country, needs help 
in its own defense; like every other country, it is 
reluctant to admit this obvious fact. If India wishes to 
remain free, it will be necessary to join a" defensive 
alliance of countries that wish neither to conquer others 
nor to be conquered themselves. Indian Nationalists 
object to partnership in the British Commonwealth of 
self-governing nations, but would probably not object 
to partnership in an international alliance not specially 
British, particularly if the alliance were divided into 
regional groups, and India belonged to an oriental 
group. Here we suffer from unwillingness to clarify our 
war aims. If we proclaimed the formation of such an 
alliance as one of the objects of the war, we could offer 
Indian membership in it when peace comes. As it is, 
we can only offer either partnership in the British 
Empire or complete independence; and the latter, how¬ 
ever attractive to Indian opinion, is purely illusory. 

The following views of the author may 
appear cynical but are nevertheless quite sound ; 

Some people seem to imagine that, if once Germany, 
Italy and Japan were defeated, we should all be happy 
and virtuous ever after. This view, of course, is 
childish. Nations are aggressive when they think it 
will pay them to be so. If the present villains of «the 
piece were out of the way, new villains would arise, 
unless there were in existence institutions making it 
fairly certain that aggressors would be defeated. And 
such institutions cannot, exist if self-determination, with¬ 
out any qualification, is recognized as the right principle 
in international affairs. 

To the question, “ what ought to be done 
to cud the deadlock in India,” Bertrand 
Russell's reply is : 

First, the United Nations should proclaim their fixed 
determination to form, after the war, a defensive 
alliance, pledged to united armed resistance against 
aggression by any power against any member of the 
alliance. • 

Second, India should be promised (with a United 
States guarantee) complete independence of the British 
Empire after the war, on condition of joining the orien¬ 
tal group in the alliance. 

Third, for the period of the war, the Supreme War 
Council of the United Nations should have the right, to 
send armed forces of any one of the United Nations 
into India, in such numbers as might be deemed neces¬ 
sary, The generalissimo of such forces should be neither 
English nor Indian, 

Fourth, India should be encouraged to raise defense 
forces, not to be employed outside India, but to be 
subject to the generalissimo of forces in India when 
engaged in military duty; the civilian side of the con¬ 
trol of the defense force should, however, be in Indian 
hands. An analogous situation exists in Australia. 


All internal Indian questions, such as the position 
of the Rajas, the relations of Hindus and Muslims and 
the rights of provinces or groups of provinces to con¬ 
tract out, should be left to an Indian Constituent 
Assembly, to be convened at the earliest possible 
moment after the war. If civil war resulted, that would 
be India’s concern and no one else’s. We have all had 
civil wars in our day, and have not welcomed foreign 
intervention. 

If the United Nations cannot, in the immediate 
future, agree to make a defensive alliance ope of their 
war aims, the first clause above and the reference to the 
alliance in the second clause; will have to be dropped, 
since time presses. 

In favour of his plan the author advances 
the following arguments which he styles 
“ overwhelming ” : 

First, there can be little doubt, that India would 
accept it, and would become a wholehearted ally in 
the war effort, instead of being lukewarm, as at present. 

Second, such an offer would immensely increase our 
prospects of winning the war, and, more particularly, of 
preventing a junction of the Nazis and the Japanese. 

Third, such an offer concedes to India no more than 
is just; we say we are fighting for freedom, but at 
present, in all parts of Asia outside China, this is 
questionable. 

Fourth, the war would then unquestionably have an 
aim of which the good would be comparable to the 
vastness of the effort; not. only to preserve the inde¬ 
pendence of the United States and the self-governing 
parts of the British Empire, and to restore the inde¬ 
pendence of the conquered parts of Europe, but, to bring 
freedom from imperialist domination to the vast popu¬ 
lations of tin East. 

With such aims, the war becomes worth winning, 
and possible to win. Without them, it may be lost in 
ignoble squabbles. 

Asia adds the following note to the article 
editorially : 

China, Britain, America—all the United Nations— 
need the wholehearted support of India, as India needs 
the United Nations. How may that support be won ? 
The answer is to be found both in India and in Britain— 
in the British attitude toward India at this crucial 
moment. The United States as a full partner in the 
cause of the United Nations has the right, to know 
India’s as well as Britain’s side of the case. The lines 
of communication between India and America must be 
kept completely and promptly open, as they ha^e not 
been up to the present. Asm will do all in its power 
now, as it has in the past, to bring direct word of what 
is in the mind of India from India’s own people and 
leaders. 

But can that which “ is in the mind of 
India ” roach the Asia office in America “ direct 
from India’s own people and leaders ? ” We 
could wish it could. 



ALL-INDIA NATIONALIST CONFERENCE, POONA 

By M. 


Speaking the other day at the above conference at 
Poona on the Resolution on Pakistan, Dr. Radha 
Kumud Mookerji, M.L.C. (Bengal) stated that 
he had been speaking and writing on the subject 
for years and as far back as 1914 he published 
a book in London called The Fundamental Unity 
of India to which an introduction is written by 
J. Ramsay MacDonald, the British Premier, 
who writes in it the following classical sentence : 
“ India and Hinduism are organically related 
like body and soul.” Quite recently, the same 
view was expressed by a detached observer like 
H. R. H. the Duke of Gloucester who stated 
in his last broadcast in India : “ The first thing 
that struck me was that India is a country 
fashioned by Nature to bo united; divided 
against herself she would be weak; united she 
can be great and powerful beyond measure. 
While uniformity is not to be expected in such 
a vast country, where there is room for differ¬ 
ences of race, religion, language, and custom, 
unity is a necessity : and it seemed to me that 
already there are strong influences at work, 
breaking down the barriers of division, and 
emphasising the fundamental, unity of the 
country.” It is gratifying, said Dr. Mookerji, 
that the title of his work has found its way into 
His Royal Highness’s message. 

On the top of above authoritative pro¬ 
nouncements comes another unqualified one 
from no less a person than Mahatma Gandhi 
who states: “ If Pakistan is an article of faith 
with Mr. Jinnah, indivisible India is equally an 
article of faith with me. Hence there is a 
stalemate.” 

Gandhiji also points out in his own pithy 
manner the consequences of the Pakistan 
scheme : (1) “ It is a demand for carving out 
of India a portion to be wholly treated as an 
independent and Sovereign State. (2) This 
Sovereign State can conceivably go to war against 
the 'one of which it was but yesterday a part. 
(3) It can also equally conceivably make 
treaties with other States.” 

No more convincing indictment of the 
Pakistan Scheme in such a short compass can 
be made by anyone except Gandhiji. 

Dr. Radbakumud then went on to say that 
the indivisibility of India has been an article 


of faith with the Hindus through the ages since 
the dawn of history. They have' deified the 
mother country as a Goddess to be worshipped 
in her Virdt form described in their Sastras 
from the Vedas downwards. Every Hindu has 
to utter the preliminary purificatory prayer 
invoking Mother India as the land of seven 
sacred rivers, Ganga, Jamuna, Godavari, 
Sarasvati, Narmada, Sindhu (Indus), and 
Kaverl. Hindus all over India are thus ani¬ 
mated by the inspiration of a common creed 
which teaches them to meditate on the country 
as an integral f unity extending from Kashmir to 
'the Cape. There are other prayers by which 
the country is to be meditated and visualised 
by the inner eye as that of seven sacred cities 
like Ayodhya, Maya (Hardwar), Mathura, 
Kr.shi, Kanchi (Canjeeveram), Avanti (Ujjain), 
and Dwarka. The spiritual conception of 
Mother India as a vast unity does not recognise 
the artificial and administrative divisions of the 
country into Provinces and States. Spirit 
conquers matter. India again is fondly worship¬ 
ped as the land of seven sacred mountain- 
systems from the Himalayas to the Malayas, 
forming the ribs and backbone of the great 
Mother-goddess. It was left to our immortal 
poet Rabindranath Tagore to give expression to 
this immemorial religious tradition by his own 
inimitable song describing the Virdt deha, the 
great body of Mother India, as having her 
sacred feet washed by the deep-blue ocean in 
the south, her forehead formed by the Hima¬ 
layas, her crown by their perpetual snows, while 
out of her breasts flow the streams of ambrosia 
in the great rivers, Jahnavi and Yamuna. To 
the Hindu, patriotism is not the product of 
materialism or an aggressive nationalism. It 
is a part of hjs religion. The Hindu must daily 
worship his Mother Country in the form pres¬ 
cribed by his scriptures. He cannot accept any. 
mutilated or contracted form dictated by any 
secular authority. He must worship Durga as 
dasa-bhuja, ‘ten-handed.’ Pakistan thus cons¬ 
titutes an attack upon the Hindu’s religion and 
must be resisted by him at all costs. Mahatma 
Gandhi and Rabindra Nath Tagore have voiced 
forth afresh the Hindu religious sentiment 
uttering itself through the ages. 



A VISIT TO WARDHA 

By Professor DARBARA SINGH, m.sc 



Precisely speaking it is not Wardha but 
Sewagram, 'a village where Mahatma Gandhi 
lives, distant about 5 miles from the Railway 
Station of Wardha and towards its south. 
Wardha itself is the centre of India. It is a 
kacha road that leads to the village. The soil 
is dark-red and quite hard. 

The moment you enter the village, you are 
faced with a big tri-coloured flag, the National 



Mahatma Gandhi at Wardha 


Flag, fastened at the top of a huge post, gaily 
and proudly flying in the air. 

The houses of the village are nothing but 
huts. They are all scattered oves the area and, 
generally, are isolated, one from the other. Al¬ 
though there are some huts having some common 
walls, they arc very few. The huts are 
arranged in the form of blocks. The passage 
between the huts is fairly wide. They are 
all made of clay having roofs of bamboo sticks, 
with hay and mud on them. The roofs are all 
slanting to drain off very efficiently the rain 
water. The flooring is kacha. The number of 
huts is about 200. The so-called streets and the 


exterior of huts are scrupulously clean and 
present a very dignified spectacle. 

Between the blocks of houses or huts there 
are vegetable and flower fields, very carefully 
laid out, and looked after. The fencing of these 
fields and their gates are made of bamboo sticks, 
properly cut and arranged. In a .word, the 
Sewagram is a typical Indian village, extra¬ 
ordinarily clean and carefully laid out and kept. 
It, is typical of Gandhiji in simplicity and 
decency. 

On the outskirts of the village there are 
generally a number of cars and langas standing 
in a row. But, there is all quiet there. 

In the whole colony you will nut, come 
across any person merely idling away his time. 
lOverybody is engaged in his work, so much so, 
that you may go round the whole village and 
keep on standingfct the door of a lull, and you will 
not be taken notice of, unless, of course, you 
ask someone what you want and he will attend 
to von. But that too summarily. It is not dis- 



Gnndhiji going out, for it morning walk 

courtesy but the spirit of business of the people 
of the colony. They are so busy that they have 
no moment to waste. 

Right in the centre of the whole village there 
is a lonely hut. This is probably the lowest hut. 
This is the centre of activity of the whole 
village. Every now aud then parties of men 
are entering inside and going out of it. They 
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have to take off their , shoes while going in. 
Despite the hut being the centre of all activity 
there is no noise outside it. There is no watch 
over it. Perfect order prevails inside. People 
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The guest-house at Sewagnim, Wan 1 ha 

inside squat on the floor covered with a matting 
and a khaddar sheet. It is only one person who 
speaks at a time while others remain quiet and 
attentive. They are facing an old but healthy 
man who all the while continues spinning on the 
wheel and speaks occasionally. He speaks 
clearly and without emotion and emphasis. 
His dress is only a loin cloth made of khaddar, 
very gracefully done around his waist. Close 
at hand he has got some books in a shelf and 
some writing material. This is Gandhiji and 
the hut is his. Mrs. Gandhi is also in the 
village but she lives in a separate hut. 


The colony is generally full of persons who 
are well-known to the Indian Nation, although 
there are very few permanent members. There 
are a number of organised activities, for example, 
Wardha Basic Education School, Spinning and 
Fluffing Department, Dairy Farm and Cutting 
and Sawing Department. 

There seem to be & number of reasons why 
Gandhiji has chosen to reside in a village and 
so far away from a town. Firstly, he wants to 
be away from the noise and excitement of the 
town life; secondly, he wants to popularise the 
village life, and, thirdly, so that only those 



The cows lied at Scwagram. Lord Lothian 
accompanied by Mahadev Dosni and Miraben 

should reach him who are serious with him and 
are prepared to take some trouble to reach him, 
i.e.t they must be prepared to pay the price to 
see him. Such are the ways of great men. 


THE DASARA 

By L. N. 

The Dasara festival at Mysore is famous 
throughout India for its pageantry and magni¬ 
ficence. Large numbers of visitors from all 
parts of India and elsewhere come annually to 
witness it. The city is then a vast concourse of 
visitors and residents. Special facilities and 
accommodation are provided for the visitors and 
great care is taken during the Dasara celebra¬ 
tions to cater to the needs of the visitors 
irrespective of their status. 

The city even ordinarily is a carefully and 
artistically designed one. It abounds in exten- 


AT MYSORE 

GUBIL 

sive, picturesquely designed and beautiful 
gardens, parks, lawns and squares. The whole 
city is electrically lit. The roads are well kept. 
During the festival the city is transformed into 
a thing of beauty. 

The Dasara celebrations, on the lavish scale 
now maintained, date from the beginning of the 
17th century, when Raja Wodayar came to the 
throne of Mysore after Sri Rangaraja as descen¬ 
dant of the Vijayanagar Princes. With his 
ascent also dates the use of the famous throne 
by the Maharaja, during the festival. Raja 
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Wodayar who became the king of Mysore at the audience. Tradition has it that the throne 
beginning of the 17th century, celebrated the now used originally belonged to the Pandavas 
Dasara festival on a royal scale, and after him and Yadavas and was brought to Mysore 
year after year the Dasara has gained in by two adventurous princes from whom the 
splendour, entertainment and attractiveness. present ruling family trace their descent. 

The Durbar Hall is a grand 
place. It is a spacious hall 50 
yards by 15 yards, with excel¬ 
lently carved and tastefully 
designed pillars, with richly 
decorated ceilings and walls con¬ 
taining numerous beautiful 
paintings. After the pooja the 
lights are switched on. and His 
Highness the Manaraja dressed 
in state and seated on the gold 
throne with the visitors and 
guests seated in the hall, pre¬ 
sents a sight unmatched in 
splendour and dignity. His 
Highness and the guests then 

One of the main gates of the palace illuminated during Dasara witness for about an hour or so, 

various entertainments, such as 
The history of the festival has its origin in gymnastic exercises, wrestling, feats of strength, 
a Puranie story concerning the killing e»f various kinds of music and dances. The 
Mahishasura (Bandasura who took the form of State Military Band is also in attendance, 
a buffalo) and his comrades Chanda and Nanda The distinguished guests are presented to His 
by Goddess Kali. The fight went on for nine Highness. The Durbar closes with the distri- 
days and nights and on the 
tenth day Goddess Kali killed 
them near the hill. Hence Kali 
came to be known as Chamun- 
deswari and the hill where the 
demons wore killed as the 
Cluimupdi Hill, sacred to the 
deity. Chamimdeswari is the 
family deity of the royal family 
and is sacred to the Rajas and 
the people of Mysore. The 
word Mysore is said to be 
derived from Mahishur. The 
festival commences with pooja 
to the deity. 

The Maharaja appears be¬ 
fore the deity in a special rich 
dress wearing a bracelet sacred 
t( - the Goddess and he wears it 
throughout the festival. During 
these nine days no visitor is 
allowed into the palace. The 
pooja is performed every day. The late lamen- bution of pan-supari and garlands to the guests 
ted Maharaja was a great devotee of Chamunde- and visitors. The Durbar is also attended by 
swari and a beneficent ruler. After the pooja many European guests. 

a Durbar is held. The late Maharaja of Mysore was a liberal 

This Durbar is an imposing spectacle. The patron of arts and was himself a gifted musicia.ii. 
-Maharaja sits in state on the throne and gives The Durbar has a special significance in this, 
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that particular attention is paid to the deve¬ 
lopment of fine arts in the State and artists 
deserving royal recognition arc honoured at 
the Durbar. On the tenth day of the festival, 
the famous Dasani procession comes out in the 
evening. The route covers about three miles. 


mounts the State elephant and leaves the 
palace. The procession is headed by an 
elephant with the flag. Next come cavaliers on 
richly caparisoned and jewelled horses and then 
other State elephants (tuskers) with howdahs 
and superbly embroidered trappings and 

ornaments. There is also 
the State coach drawn 



by four camels. A carri¬ 
age with sixteen chairs 
containing members of 
the royal household drawn 
by two elephants is an¬ 
other interesting sight. 
The military accompany 
the procession and march 
to the playing of the band 
and bagpipes. The Maha¬ 
raja’s body-guards are 
famous for their dignified 
carriage. The palace staff 
is also in attendance in 
black long coats, caps and 
turbans. The Maharaja 
is seated in the centre of 
the howdah of the State 
elephant, usually with the 
heir-apparent; the proces¬ 
sion reaches Banni Man- 
dap at about dusk. 

Then there is a mili¬ 
tary parade on the maidan. 
The maidan is electrically 
lit. There His Highness 
and staff inspect the 
battalions. The troops 
march past and salute. 
After inspection, the Maha¬ 
raja performs pooja to the 
sword and cuts the Vanni 
tree with the sword in the 
customary manner. This 
is in commemoration of 
an incident in the life of 


During Dasani (rmvaratri) toys of different varieties are arranged Arjuna, the gleat archer. 

in beautiful array in every Hindu house In the thirteenth year of 

• ' their exile, the Pandavas 

The' procession is a grand display of oriental had to live in complete concealment and when the 
colour and splendour. The procession starts period was over, and King Virata’s cattle were 
from Curzon Park and Statue Square. In that seized as a first provocation for the battle, King 
square there is a marble statue of Sri Chama- Virata being engaged elsewhere, the capital was 
rajendra Wodayar. The route is packed on either struck with panic at the news. But Arjuna 
side with gaily dressed men and women eager (in the guise of a eunuch called Brihannala 
to witness the State procession. employed to teach dancing) volunteered to be 

To the botttrtiug of cannon. His Highness the charioteer of Prince Uttara in his expedi- 
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tion to drive away tfie enemies. 
On their way to the battle-field, 
Arjuna went to the Vanni tree in 
which he had concealed his celesti¬ 
al weapons and took them. Thus 
the Vanni tree became sacred to 
the Pandavas and the Maharaja 
of Mysore who traces descent from 
them also ‘reveres the Vanni tree 
and hence the pooja. 

The return procession is even 
more an imposing sight. The 
sword, the elephants and horses 
are sent back to the palace. In the 
same order as before the procession 
goes back to the palace. The 
whole route is electrically illumi¬ 
nated and the Maharaja alights at 
the illuminated palace entrance to 
the cheers of his people. , 



Ohiunundi Hill. Mysore 




THE JAVANESE 

By Dr. A. 

What people continually hear and see before 
their eyes will have a profound influence on the 
shaping of their moral and mental outlook. 
This is a truth which was subconsciously 
recognised by people all over the world 
centuries before the Axis—all the three partners 
of it—made it into one of the dogmas of their 
pernicious creed. 

In the history of the cultural development 
of every people we see periods when a lofty ideal 
dominates its life and pervades it into its core. 
The consequence then is that the ideal emerges 
in every expression of the life of that people, 
in their art, in their literature and architecture. 
Its influence lasts and shapes the lives of gene¬ 
rations, long after its initial glovtf has vanished, 
simply because every teaching that is given to 
the people is still based on it. 

Like every other country in the world, India 
has known periods of such strong cultural urges 
and one of these coincided with her outward 
expanse towards the East during the first seven 
centuries of our present era, when the coloni¬ 
sation of the Indonesian archipelago took place. 
The active and. fertile strength of the religious 


SHADOW PLAY 

A. BAKE 

convictions of those days can be gauged by the 
lasting influence they had on the life of the 
original inhabitants of two of the three main 
islands, Java and Bali; it was on these islands 
that perhaps an already existing indigenous 
culture offered a fertile soil to the foreign seeds. 

Generations of colonists, Buddhists and 
Hindus of different denominations, lived there 
and flourished. In the course of time their 
contact with the motherland weakened and 
finally vanished, but by that time the indigenous 
culture had grown and developed and had ab¬ 
sorbed the foreign elements to such an extent 
that it is often a difficult task to make out what 
belongs to the one and what to the other. 
Certainly the common people of Java them¬ 
selves do not suspect for a moment that the 
heroes of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana 
whose lives and deeds and virtues are their 
constant models, were ever bom anywhere but 
on their own Javanese soil. Their heroism is 
Javanese heroism, the virtue of a Kshatriya is 
a Javanese virtue. 

How strong the influence of that ancient 
Indian ideal is in the lives of even Western- 
educated Javanese of our days was shown by a 
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recent happening in Java. Immediately after 
the invasion of Holland by the Nazis, all, even 
the most radical of the Javanese politicians of 
the opposition, decided to shelve all differences 
for the “ duration ” and co-operate with the 
Government until the disaster that had come 
over Holland had passed. There was only one 
of the anti-Government group who thought he 
might make use of the discomfiture of his oppo¬ 
nent to further his own political aims, and 
started writing accordingly in his paper. The 
whole Javanese world gave one comment:— 
“ That is not the conduct of a Kshatriya.” 


“Ardjoeno,” indeed; but few people in India 
would recognise him, as the reader can judge 
for himself from the illustration. It is the hero 
as he appears in the Javanese Shadow Play 
“The Wayang,” as he has been watched and 
admired by generation after generation of 
Javanese village folk. 

However splendid a court, however small 
a village, the Wayang will be there. The puppets 
vary in beauty and costliness but they are al¬ 
ways essentially the same. The dalang, leader 
and narrator, will vary his comments and jokes 
according to the crowd to which lie sings and 





Arjuna. Java 


Krishna. Java 



And that meant the inglorious end of that 
endeavour. 

It stands to reason that if the Mahabharata 
(and to a somewhat lesser extent the Ramayana) 
hfed only existed on paper or in books, its in¬ 
fluence could never have become and remained 
so strong. It is a living tradition. The stories 
of the epic have become so ingrained in the 
minds of the people that, for instance, a shunter 
in a railway yard will occupy his moments of 
leisure by scribbling the outline of the portrait 
of one of his heroes—probably Arjuna—with 
chalk on the wagons about to be shunted. It is 


speaks, but the essentials will never change.. 
Privileged men will watch the show from the 
lighted side of. the screen and see the dalang 
handle the puppets and admire their colours. 
The unprivileged will only see the shadows move 
against the taut white cloth and hear the wise 
and solemn words and the gay and biting com¬ 
ments come from the other side of the screen 
as from another world. But whichever side of 
the screen the spectators are on, they always 
drink the stories in anew, and always find new 
joy and solace in what they hear. 

It is not quite certain at what time tho 
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Wayang puppets acquired their present shape. 
As we see them now they show a strong resem¬ 
blance to the reliefs of the temple complex of 
Panataran in East Java (about the 13th century 
A.D.) where the Ramayana is depicted' in its 
Javanese form, very different from the four to 
five centuries older reliefs on the middle Java- 



Chitraksi. Java 
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nese temple complex of Prambanan. where the 
Indian original is still plainly recognisable. 
Shadow plays with leather puppets and their 
sway over the emotions of the audience are 
mentioned in an old Javanese epic, “ Arjuna- 
vivaha ” dating back to the 11th century. But 
the shadow play itself must be very much older 
than that. Its origins are rooted in the times 
of animistic ancestor worship, probably long 
before either the Ramayana or the Mahabharata 
was ever heard of under that name. 

The great question has been for a long time, 
whether shadow play was something originally 
Javanese which was found to be a suitable 
vehicle for the imported stories. If so, the 
importations were incorporated side by side with 
the already existing Javanese stories such as the 
cycle of plays that circle round the valiant 


knight Pandji and old Javanese characters Buch 
as Semar and the other semi-divine clowns who 
became attendants of the Pandavas. The other 
possibility is that the shadow play was intro¬ 
duced to Java by the Indian settlers, in which 
case also the technique of the Wayang itself, 
not only the subject-matter, would be of Indian 
origin. 

There is a strong body of opinion-in favour 
of the idea that the shadow play was something 
originally Javanese, basing its strength mainly 
on the absence of this form of art in India. As 
a matter of fact, it would not detract a jot from 
the cultural value of the Wayang if it were to 
be found that at least parallel forms ‘of art had 
existed or even do exist in India. Like most 
things in the culture of every people on the 
face of the earth, the Wayang is the outcome of 
a combination of strains from many times and 
different lands. Still there the question lies, 
open to investigation. 

In some villages in Malabar, that precious 
store-house of manners and customs forgotten 
or discarded in other parts of India, survives a 
form of art curiously reminiscent of the Wayang. 



Sit,a. Malabar 


There is, for instance, an old shadow play tradi¬ 
tion in the neighbourhood of Cheruthuruthi on 
the northern border of Cochin State. The puppets 
that came to our notice were connected with the 
Ramayana. They were definite 1 y of two types: 
first the image of Site, (see illustration) where 
the puppet almost merged into a fixed back¬ 
ground and had only very limited movability. 
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She had to appear and disappear together with 
her surrounding bower and could only indicate 
the tiniest of movements with her hand. This 
type of puppet is unknown in Java. The other 



Hanunian. Malabar 


type, however, is closely related to what is 
commonly used in Java, a single figure cut out 
by itself in semi-profile with at least one 
movable arm, able to take part as an indepen¬ 
dent character in the play. Hanuman and his 
Lord, Sugriva, were portrayed very much alike. 


and the monkeys as well as Sita herself, were 
shown in a very much more naturalistic way 
than the heroes and heroines of the Javanese 
Wayang. The style of reciting the story as 
heard in Malabar was less of a refined art 
than what is current in Java. It was more or 
less a monotonous recitation, without the 
rhythmical changes and the fulness of the 
gamelan orchestra that makes .a Javanese 
performance such a deeply stirring event. 

Research scholars will perhaps be able to 
solve the problem : Is the shadow play in 
Malabar a late flower of the tree which grew 
in .India, and which, transplanted in Java, took 
root and flourished up to our days ? Or, did 
Java know a shadow play of its own, with which 
the Indian variety could mix and intermingle, 
producing new results unthought of in either 
parent? 

This is but one of the hundred questions 
.that arise in tfie mind of even the most super¬ 
ficial observer of the cultures of India and the 
N. E. I.» connectir/' India's glorious past with 
a strong and healjiy present, healthy in spite 
of the temporary setbacks or even the deluge 
of* evil forces that has flooded the Far East. 
Research and comparative study may be im¬ 
possible and even ordinary contact.ruled out, but 
we need not fear for the future, for what is true 
and noble will certainly come into its own 
again, like the Kshatriya who emerges victori¬ 
ously from the battles with seemingly infinitely 
stronger demons. 


THE THIRTY-SIXTH TIGER THAT CHARGED ME 

By Kunwar J AS JIT SINGH 


In silent hours of leisure I often take delight 
in calmly studying nature around me, nature so 
full of diversities, nature kind and cruel. 
Human society from time immemorial has 
endeavoured hard to subjugate nature. To a 
small extent man has been successful, but nature 
'in the end asserts itself. The powerful would 
sway over the less powerful. The strong would 
prey on the weak. This is said to be the law 
of nature. The tiger was destined to dominate 
the jungle. He will not tolerate rivals in his 
domain. But alas i lve is powerless against the 
acute intelligence of man.. . 

The powerful among the beasts had one 
day to come to challenge the supremacy of the 


human race. With his marvellously built 
muscles and boundless energy he was likely to 
crush the tiny figure of man. One smack from 
the king of beasts was sufficient to make the 
mightiest map reel down to the ground, but alas! 
that was not to be, and man instead got the 
upper hand. But sometimes he would outwit 
man. He would occasionally, rather surrepti¬ 
tiously, feed on delicious human flesh and bones. 
But man would retaliate. 

Life without risks and adventures for a 
young man is a series of dull and dreary dreams 
full of monotony which is likely to kill him by 
inches if really there is anything left in him 
of a man. He will fearlessly have a fight with 
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the strongest of the beasts, providing at the 
same time shelter to the weak but beautiful 
creations of God who enhance the glory of the 
jungle by their loveliness and innocence. Shame 
to the human being who measures his muscular 
strength and the power of weapons against these 
charming creatures. 

I want to be a sportsman in the real 
sense of the term. I long for adventures, 
and adventures off and on have been the 
companion of my life and and often had 
I the pleasure and privilege of inviting risks. 
At this age of 28 I have untiringly travelled 
through hundreds of miles of impassable tracts 
in the foot-hills of the Ilimalyas in pursuit of 
the pleasure only enjoyable by a sportsman. 
I have been a successful seek- 


chance say that he is.the biggest of its kind and 
so old that his lower lip is hanging down. There 
are many superstitious stories current about 
this colossal beast. They take it for ghost and 
out of fear will not divulge its whereabouts to 
any sportsman fearing that it may bring some 
bad luck to them. He mostly feeds on Sambhar 
and seldom kills cattle. 

The Divisional Forest Officer of Lansdowne 
bade a challenge to this tiger and was after 
him till the day of his transfer, but luck 
did not favour him. He had to leave the 
Division with his hopes unrealized. We were 
friends and I had to go to bid him .good-bye. 
He most feelingly remarked that- he was sorry 
he could not do anything and hoped that I should 


er after sports. 

It was in March, 1942. 
that one day I four?I my 
Peshkar bringing a -bi. of 
Dak to me. Amidst this heap 
of letters I caught sight of a 
thick Khaki envelope on His 
Majesty’s Service, which 
seemed to be the thickest of 
the lot. Letters on II. M. 
Service are not very inviting 
in such times as these, so i 
grew a little curious about its 
contents. I, however, noticed 
the forest seal and it did not 
take long for me to conclude 
that this must be from 
Lansdwvne Forests Division. 




I hurriedly tore open the en¬ 
velope and the very sight of 
the shooting permit filled me The writ 

with a sense of overwhelming 
joy. The letter was pertaining to the most 
favourite block of Koluchaur which in the 
past afforded me unparalleled pleasure and 
opportunity of shooting big games (tigers) and 
this time again I was going to venture to try my 
luck for the colossal tiger for which other brother 
sportsmen had tried their luck but in vain. 

The tiger in question is a first class 
“ graduate,” fully knowing what his shikari 
friends mean and are up to by tying the bait. 
He has developed a queer instinct of quick¬ 
ly discerning and sensing the sportsman, 
the machan and the elephants. He would leave 
the Nallah as soon as he suspects the foot¬ 
prints of an elephant. His tracks are huge. 
People who have happened to see him by 


t with his favourite Jeffery's 400 and its victim 

try my level best to bag the old tiger and let 
him know as soon as he was shot. 

I was twice as eager as my friend. This 
permit filled me with new hopes. I decided this 
time not to fire a single shot on anything else. 

This block affords some good fishing too. 
Although I am not a good fisherman and have 
just started fishing, I decided to fish in the mean 
time in order to enjoy every hour in my 
favourite block. 

I was expectantly looking forward to the 
day we were to pack off to Koluchaur. All 
shooting kit and paraphernalia were sent in 
advance so that everything might have been 
arranged there before we reached. We stayed 
back with a few bare necessaries which we would 
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like to carry along in our ‘ shooting van ’ (a 
specially made Chevrolet commercial chassis). 

During these present uncertain times when 
the world is madly heading towards a cataclysm 
and crisis I have curtailed my big game shooting. 
This was the very first of the season. The very 
idea of bagging this huge tiger excited me and 
an anxiety prevailed throughout. All neces¬ 
sary arrangements were made but the question 
of petrol perturbed me. I am, however, thank¬ 
ful to the rationing authorities who relieved me 
timely of my apprehended difficulties. 

The date of my shooting excursion was draw¬ 
ing nearer and I had accordingly managed for 
sufficient petrol. In compliance with the wishes 


Singh said with a smile that he could show us 
a tiger just now provided we did the beating 
(Hakwa) of the particular jungle. He paused 
for a while and again in a fit of frenzy said, 
“ But this a tigress with two cubs, Hazoor.’ 
I kept mum for a little while and then retorted, 
“ You know very well that I never care about 
a tigress and especially a tigeress with cubs.” 
“ Hazoor, that is why the elephants were not 
asked to be ready for the beat,” said Dewan 
Singh shikari. “ Well, that is alright.” I preei- 
pitatingly told him to provide me with the latest 
news of the huge tiger for which I had specially 
come this time. Dewan Singh being a Pahari 
was also full of superstitions, wanted to dodge 



this question but at last, 
despondently pointed to- 
words the north and said 
that he had only that 
morning seen the fresh 
“ pug marks ” of the same 
tiger. This news was 
quite encouraging. I im¬ 
mediately sent for thd 
Estate shikari Majid and 
told him to work on this 
tiger exclusively and try to 
find out some of his natur¬ 
al ‘kills’. With a courteous 
salam, off he went. 

. A couple of days pas¬ 
sed in search of the kill 
but in vain. In the mean 
time 1 was enjoying my 
new hobby and was lucky 
enough to hook a twenty 


pounder and several other 


The colossal tiger shot at Koluehaur 


fish. People say that fish- 


of my wife, her friends and the kiddies who were 
equally interested in outing and shikar, I 
decided to take them along with me. April 
being a hot month we preferred to leave in the 
early hour of the morning. We reached the camp 
earlier than 10 A.M. and to our best satisfac¬ 
tion we found everything neat and clean. A 
lovely breakfast awaited us to which we were 
prepared to do full justice after a hurried cool 
wash. 

We had hardly finished with our ‘ Hazri ’ 
when I saw the local shikari Dewan Singh gaily 
coming to me. My inquisitiveness had already 
transcended the limit and I was over-impatient 
to hear the tidings about the movements of this 
tiger. Therefore, out I came and curiously in¬ 
quired as to what hews he had brought. Dewan 


ing is a fool’s game but 
it gave me a nice morning and a pleasant 
evening. The fourth day a kill was reported 
but it was not a suitable place for the Hakwa. 
I decided to sit for it, but luck did not favour 
me. I heard the tiger roaring about a mile 
away but it never came to the kill. In the same 
way I had (our more kills but without any 
result. It was a great disappointment to me 
and I was in a fix as to what next I should do.., 
The impatience was torturing me mentally. I 
wished to get rid of it; but it was only possible 
when I had shot the tiger which was supposed 
to be by far the biggest tiger in the block. For 
a sportsman it is difficult to have a comfortable 
sleep and a peaceful mind until he has achieved 
his object and set his foot on his game. Every 
day wa§ a harbinger of increasing anxiety and 
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impatience to me. And in the gloom of des¬ 
pondency I would pass the day off. 

It was in the early hours of the morning. 
The birds were singing melodiously in a chorus 
—an unmistakable sign of the break of dawn. 
After a while the red disc of the sun was seen 
gradually emerging from behind the mountain- 
peaks, drawing gently the veil of the gloom of 
night aside-from the face of this earth. 1 too 
left my bed and lazily sauntered about. Leaning- 
over the camp basin with tooth-brush in hand 
I heard the terrific roar of a very big beast 
towards the north of the forest rest-house, not 
very far away. This was quickly followed by 
the stampede of Santbhar and Cheetal who in 
a frenzy of fear were cryin 

I had scarcely dressed 
when the noise from out¬ 
side the forest rest-house 
attracted my attention and 
1 saw the elephant already 
awaiting there to take 
me for a morning stroll 
that I generally took in 
the hope of coming across 
some tiger or panther. It. 
was an arresting sight to 
behold in the morning the 
snow-clad mountain-peaks. 

A. hurried cup of tea 
satisfied me and off I 
went with my favourite 
Jeffery’s special H. Y. 400 
along with my trusted 
shikari. He is a good shot 
with "mv Holland’s Para¬ 
dox and not seldom has 
he saved my life. All the 
people in the cam]) had 
heard the tiger’s roar. 

My old mahawat Munna Khan cannot hear 
anything unless it is trumpeted to his ears. 
He is much more energetic than most men of 
half his age are. He is a genius as far as his 
shikar capabilities are concerned and is a rare 
combination of a shikari and a mahawat. He 
; s an octogenarian, and has seen over a hundred 
tigers being shot before his eyes. He still loves 
going out with me whenever I am after a tiger. 
He rarely lets me go alone, for he is the heredi¬ 
tary Feelwan of the Estate. He is faithful and 
lias grown exceptionally attached to all of us. 
He is still bold and desperate and is well ac¬ 
quainted with the ways of tiger-shooting. 

The place being hilly and steep with long 
undulated contours it was very uncomfortable 


to ride and I preferred to walk along with my 
“ White Hunter.” So, we got down and asked 
the old man to keep a few hundred yards behind. 
As we were proceeding on our way we heard 
another terrific roar which must have been heard 
in the camp by the rest of the party. 

We inferred that the tiger was hardly a 
mile away roaring in the Nallah which my 
shikari was well acquainted with. 1 -consulted 
him and we decided to wait near its mouth as the 
tiger was bound to leave the Nallah as it was 
getting very bright. For quite n long time we 
waited for “ His Majesty’s ” approach but to our 
utter disappointment lie had politely taken the 
other direction which wo had lead expected. It 
was a disappointment. 


It was getting gradually hot and I suggested 
going back to the camp but my shikari requested 
to proceed a mile further where he had se r -n a 
lovely spot with a nice pool of water evidently 
infested with Narkul (reeds). It was the only 
suitable retiring place for the sun-beaten beasts 
during the scorching days of April which had 
actually burnt down every sort of vegetation. 
The sun was blazing hot in the horizon. Here 
and there some animals were recklessly moving 
about in this sweltering sun to find out a shady 
place. The luxuriant growth of the green 
Narkul which had grown in the bed of the 
Nallah beneath the overhanging branches of the 
trees on the edge of its banks provided a com¬ 
fortable retiring place to the wild beasts who 
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after having a cold drink from the pool could 
spend the scorching hours in comfortable rest. 
My shikari suspected that the tiger might have 
gone there either for drink or for his nap for 
the remainder of the day. 

I hesitated for a moment and then agreed 
to his suggestion. We rode the elephant and 
when we were within half a mile from the pool 
I thought it better to go on foot to avoid un¬ 
necessary noise. We were to creep along slowly 
avoiding the dry leaves and branches to see if 
the tiger was there. 

After walking a few hundred yards the 
shikari showed me some fresh pugs of 
the huge tiger going towards the pool. We 
followed these very carefully and quietly upto 
the pool. But where did he go after the drink ? 
We moved further on and suddenly I caught 
sight of some blood-stains on the grass. Wc 
followed the stains and a few yards to the right 
we saw a pool of blood, which was obviously 
enough to show as to what must have actually 
happened there. It did not take long to infer 
that a Sambhar had just been the victim of our 
friend who had dragged it into the Narkul. We 
did not think it advisable to have a look aj 
the kill as our friend was there guarding it. 

This was a lovely place to beat out and one 
elephant was quite sufficient to drive the tiger 
towards me. The patch was about 200 yards 
long and about 80 yards wide. The very idea 
after all this survey filled me with joy and I 
was certain that success was at hand. We had 
hardly decided to beat it out and I had hardly 
ambushed myself when I noticed a slight rustle 
in the Narkul. I was just about to draw my 
shikari’s attention to that spot when all of a 
sudden we both heard the coughing grunts of 
the tiger not more than fifty yards away who 
came towards us in a full charging mood. 

We were stunned with this nerve-racking 
experience; but I had seen thirty-five tigers 
before, so I did not lose my head even though 
my heart was in my mouth. I could hardly 
put on the safety catch of my favourite 
Jeffery’s 400, the only thing I could rely upon, 
when I saw the huge head emerging out of the 
tall Narkul twenty yards away or so. I fired 
point blank and heard the tiger fall with a Hoolh. 
Unfortunately my shikari happened to be 
carrying his gun unloaded. I was just going 
to pull the trigger of my rifle again after taking 
a very steady aim between the two eyes of the 
tiger as he laid unconscious facing towards me 
when I heard a bang from behind and imme¬ 


diately the tiger made a murderous charge. Now 
we were face to face. Literally speaking it was 
certain death on either side. I however gave 
him no time either to move forward or back¬ 
ward and immediately let loose both the barrels 
into his face (which only providence favoured 
me with) and to my great relief I saw the colos¬ 
sal beast lying dead peacefully at my feet. 

I looked round and saw my poor shikari 
Majid with a pale face trembling a couple of 
yards behind me. He was ashamed of interven¬ 
ing and letting loose his famous Paradox’s barrel 
which caused this deadly charge. 

Old Munna Khan tired of waiting for so 
long had started towards us and was only three 
or four hundred yards away when all this 
happened. He heard the shots and was puzzled 
a lot. He was however overjoyed to sec the 
colossal tiger lying dead in the Nallah beside 
me. It was tlie attraction of the block which 
had really led many a brother sportsman to 
try their luck, but fate ordained that I would be 
crowned With success. 

As soon as wc came back to the camp the 
finft thing we did was to measure it. The Forest 
guard being an old man was equally eager to 
know the size of the tiger after which his old 
Saheb had wasted so much time. The tiger 
measured 10 ft. 6 inches between pegs and 
11 ft. 1 inch on curve and 48 inches at the 
shoulder. While measuring it I noticed that 
his right., foreleg was twice as thick as the other 
one. Close scrutiny disclosed that some great 
shikari had tried to kill him with a buck-shot 
but only caused a wound in the neck and the 
foreleg. With the passage of time the first- 
wound had healed up but the leg still remained 
unhealed and full of maggots. 

Tigers usually never charge on sight; but 
why this particular tiger did so remains no 
longer a mystery to me. The poor brute had 
previously experienced that the tiny figure of 
man was more dangerous than what he looked 
like. He did not quite recover from the punish¬ 
ment he had got a few months ago from a 
brother sportsman. He soon learnt that the 
sight of man was a dangerous sign and he must 
have decided to pay him back. My first shod; 
broke his right shoulder with an energy of four 
hundred pounds and paralysed him for the 
moment. The second shot from my shikari broke 
his hind leg and thus thinking that it was not 
the end of his troubles he revengefully charged 
me with wrath. 



THE WORLD AND THE WAR 

By KEDAR NATH CHATTERJI 
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The Battle for Stalingrad has resolved itself 
into a grim showdown of titanic proportions 
between Germany and her satellites—Italy, 
Hungary, Rumania, Slovakia, Finland and the 
1 volunteer ’ brigades from Spain, etc.,—on the 
one hand and the lone might of Soviet Russia 
on the other. It is true that not all the Axis 
powers are fighting at Stalingrad, but that they 
have released dozens of German divisions from 
elsewhere and that they are piling up supplies 
behind von Bock’s forces cannot be denied. 


Allies cannot question whether she deserves -thjev 
aid now, for besides theNj^^^A 
forces have fought—and 
other battles and engagements fought in this 
war pale into insignificance. Russia has staked 
her uttermost in this battle for the Allied cause, 
and she has made it plain that if -this war 
is to be won, then her Allies must come to her 
aid now. with all the strength that they can 
muster. It is up to the rest of the Allies to 
give the answer. 


The heroic stand of the Russians is being in- That the thrust into the Caucasus is hanging 
directly praised even by their enemies and it is fire is partly due to the unexpected resis- 
certain that not even their friends expected this 


“ fight unto death ” resistance, outnumbered and 
almost, overwhelmed by the immensely superior 
weight of their enemies’ arms as they are. What¬ 
ever the outcome of this epic struggle, it is be¬ 
yond all doubt that the honours of the battle 
will rest with the defenders of the steel city, who 
are even now inscribing a glorious, page of 
history with their life’s blood. 

But, of what avail will this struggle be—so 
far as the immediate future be concerned—if 
after all this sacrifice the Germanic powers 
succeed in capturing Stalingrad ? The Prole¬ 
tarian forces of the Soviets will have earned 
undying fame as peerless fighters for freedom, 
but the forces of Fascism will have succeeded 
in gaining their objective, that of destroying the 
last, great arsenal of the Soviets in Europe. 
After Stalingrad, there will remain only the 
munitions centres round Moscow, and those in 
•the Ifrals regions and those of Asiatic Russia. 
There can be no doubt that the peoples of Russia 
will fight on, depleted of resources and bleeding 
at every pore though they may be, so long their 
leaders are as determined, and as sure of final 



victory as they are now. But after the speech 
of Mr. Churchill and the reports of Mr. 
Wendel Willkie’s visit to Moscow, it is plain 
now that Russia is plainly beginning to doubt 
whether her Allies are equally determined to 
assist her at all costs. There can be no doubt 
that, there is a clear difference bf opinion be¬ 
tween Moscow and London and Washington, 
regarding the value of the time factor in opening 
a second front in Europe. Such differences of 
opinion are dangerous m the extreme as they 
might vitally affect the morale of a desperately 
hard-pressed nation in mortal need of aid. 
There can be no doubt about the necessity of 


Von Bock 

tance experienced there, but mostly due to the 
tremendous drain on the resources of the 
Germanic forces engaged in the reduction of 
Stalingrad. If Stalingrad stands till winter 
calls a halt on mechanized warfare, then this 
campaign may end in another stalemate like 
the one before Moscow in last year’s autumn. 
If on the other hand von Bock succeeds in 
breaking Russian resistance at Stalingrad before 
winter sets in, then the position in the 
Caucasus will become critical, unless the Soviet 
can make another forlorn hope stand in that 


this aid for the most critical stage of this area. 

World War has now been reached. And Russia’s An American Naval Under-Secretary has 
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been reported to have remarked that up till 
now tlie Allies have been losing the war. This 
opinion added to that of Ambassador Grew’s 
warning, that there has been a gross under¬ 
estimate of the fighting power and determina¬ 
tion of Japan should bring down to earth those 
clever gentry who are already thinking ahead 
about a post-war world under the domination 
of the “ democracies.” Indeed if Germany 
succeeds in gaining her immediate objectives 
before Winter clamps down brakes on her war 
machine, and if Japan is left undisturbed to 
augment, her resources from the store-houses of 
Philippines, Malaya, Burma, the isles of the 
South Pacific and the Dutch and British East 
Indies for the rest, of this year, then the Allied 
cause would indeed be in danger. 

Russia represents the greatest barrier to 
the ambitions of the Axis for the present. At 
some distant date the combined strength of 
America and Britain may equal the force with 
which the Soviets opposed single-handed the 
colossal might of Germany, aided by her 
satellites. And at that, time the mighty war 
machine of the Axis in Europe had hardly a 
dent on its armour. After fifteen months of 
the Russian War, Germany has suffered a 
serious drain on her resources, both as regards 
man-power and as regards armament. Her 
strength has been taxed to the utmost and the 
strain on her resources must have reached the 
breaking point. The only chance the Axis has 
now of ever obtaining a decision, rests on the 
jmssibility of crippling the Russian forces to 
such an extent as to render a counter-offensive 
from that quarter an impossibility in the near 
future. If this can be done before winter sets 
in and Germany gets a respite for a sufficient 
period to recoup and to recondition her forces, 
then she can face a war on a second front with 
some degree of assurance. The strength of the 
Soviets, measured in the terms of mechanised 
warfare on the Gargantuan scale as at present, 
although very great, is not incxaustiblc, and it is 
possibly for this reason that Moscow has broad¬ 
cast its appeal for a second front. 

Hitler’s speech on the 22nd of June 1941, 
•clearly stated that he was forced to launch an 
I attack on Russia because so many of his divi¬ 
sions had to be diverted to the Eastern frontiers 
to guard against the Russian forces massing 
there as to render a successful campaign in the 
West an impossibility. This was probably the 
real reason as to why England did not have to 
face the perils of an invasion. Since then, while 
Russia has borne the full brunt, of the mightiest, 


assaults in the history of warfare, her Allies on 
the West have obtained a prolonged respite. 

The other theatre of war in the Western 
Hemisphere, though occasionally referred to in 
the columns of the daily press as the “ Battle 
of the Atlantic,” does not find much space with 
which to attract the eyes of the news-reader. 
It is known that it is of vital concern to all the 
countries involved in the present war, but the 
nature of this campaign is such that neither 
side desires to give full publicity as to the ac¬ 
tual combat, as would be the case in the event 
of -a more spectacular naval engagement between 
surface craft. This warfare of hide and seek 
and of sudden death is all the same almost as 
vital in its effects on the final outcome of this 
present World War as that of any campaign 
now in the field. It is evident that up till now 
no satisfactory answer has been found to the 
problem of Submarine Warfare. Building more 
ships than can be sunk by the submarines is 
at its bust an unsatisfactory solution. Each 
ship sunk represents so much of valuable cargo*, 
so much of urgently needed munitions and a 
great deal of time and labour lost, all of which 
would have helped the cause of the Allies. These 
losses have imposed a stranglehold on the coun¬ 
ter-offensive in every theatre of war, and in 
the case of Russia it will probably prove to be 
the most formidable barrier in the path of 
Allied victory. If the German forces succeed in 
cutting the supply route to Russia via the 
Persian Gulf and the Caspian, then the only 
remaining routes would be those that are in¬ 
fested with submarines aided by land-based air¬ 
craft—a deadly combination where slow-moving 
convoys are concerned. The Mediterranean 
route has become hazardous in the extreme due 
to this combination, so much so that the passage 
of a big convoy assumes the character of a 
major naval engagement. The recent reports 
about the extension of the activities of the 
Japanese Navy into the Atlantic, as a result 
of which a “ serious trickle of essential supplies ” 
is reaching the Axis powers in Europe, disclose 
a serious complication in the sending of supplies 
to the Far East via the Cape. Other disclosures, 
regarding the shipping position go to show that 
the Battle of the Atlantic is as yet far from 
being won. 

In the Western desert of Egypt, the eerie 
calm still persists. Here the Allies as yet seem 
to be contented with a successful defence. AH 
the reports indicate that the Allied forces are 
expecting an attack by Rommel’s army. Of 
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course, when the Allied counter-offensive does 
start, it would do so unannounced and therefore 
no indication should be given to the enemy in 
advance. 

# # # 

In the Eastern theatres of war, the Japanese 
seem to have resumed the offensive. From 
Burma come reports of an advance by the 
Japanese into Western Yunnan. In New Guinea 
the attack on Port Moresby still continues 
though the Australians seem to have forced a 
distinct slackening of the pace on the Japanese. 
It is just possible however that the Japanese 
are waiting for further supplies and reinforce¬ 
ments, which arc difficult to bring over the 
Owen Stanley mountains. In any case a deter¬ 
mined assault on Port Moresby is almost certain 
to come before many weeks have passed. In 
the Solomons the Japanese attempts at retrieving 
their lisses have not met with any success upto 
date, but on the other hand thePe is no indica* 
tion that the Japanese are inclined to accept 
defeat in this sector. , 

In China the armies of the Generalissimo 
are trying to force the Japanese armies on the 
defensive all along the coastal area. The 1 
Japanese have made considerable withdrawals 
and more seem to be indicated. Lack of mecha¬ 
nized equipment and of heavy artillery is a 
terrible handicap to the gallant soldiers of Free 
China and as such their courage and determina¬ 
tion to keep the offensive spirit is an example to 
the freedom-loving world. The sacrifices involved 
in the " scorched earth policy ”—first initiated 
by the Government of Free China—and in the 
►“ Trading of Space for Time ” are unsurpassed 
in the History of Nations when the total of 
assets are compared to the losses, involved. The 
Five Years of War in China are deathless 
chapters of glory for the soldier of Free China. 
This tremendous resistance put up by an un¬ 
organised people, without any modern arms or 
equipment and without any considerable trained 
army or war directorate, against the third 
mightiest military power of the world has not 
only confounded all Western “ experts ” but has 
made the aggressor admit that *no power can 
subjugate this “Mastodon amongst nations.” 
There is no room for doubt that if China had 
received aid in a more substantial form than 
mere lip sympathy during the first three or four 
years of her fight for freedom, then the course 
of this World War would have run in a different 
channel. 

For obvious reasons the present position in 
India cannot be fully discussed. The powers 


that be seem to be labouring under the delusion 
that if they can apportion in full the blame for 
all that has been happening in India since the 
arrest of all the Congress leaders on to the 
Congress in general and Mahatma Gandhi in 
particular, then the job of winning the war, so 
far as India is concerned, will be well accom¬ 
plished. Even if it be proved to the hilt that 
the Congress is the sole root of all the evils in 
the world would that alter the position of India 
vis a vis the war situation one whit ? Can 
Whitehall and New Delhi deny that the war- 
effort in India is not more that K V/b of 
the real potential ? And can they apportion 
blame for that in that case on the Congress ? 
If the Congress is to blame for that, in that 
case the Congress is a thousand times more 
powerful than what Mr. Churchill and his 
Viceroy in India would have the World believe. 
If not—and that is nearer reality—-then there 
is gross neglect and inefficiency in the conduc¬ 
tion of the country’s war-effort. The Grady 
reinn't on the American Committee’s findings 
strongly supports this assumption. 

The whole .thing boils down to the question, 
does the war-effort of Indian India matter one 
Jot. to the Allied cause ? If it does then the 
Allies are riding for a fall with the present 
policy of drift in India, and the rest of the 
United Nations cannot deny their responsibility 
in it. If it does not, then why all this pother 
about war-effort and A. II. P. and Indian 
solidarity with the Allied cause ? 

Any person who considers the world-war 
situation now in a calm frame of mind can 
visualise for himself the cold realities that face 
the United Nations in their attempt to over¬ 
throw the Axis. It is true that the inner details 
of this war are not apparent to the lay reader— 
indeed the leaders of the Allied Nations 
do not seem to agree on the fullest implication 
of the situation in Europe—but what can be 
seen on the surface is serious enough in all 
conscience. The Axis domination over Europe is 
still on the ascendant, and if Germany is be¬ 
coming weaker, so is Russia to a greater extent 
—and Russia represents, uptill now, by far the 
strongest factor in the collective strength of the 
Allies. In the event of a delay in opening a 
Second Front, therefore, it is more than likely 
that all the forces that Britain and America 
can muster for some time to come, will have to be 
expended on the task of defeating the armies 
of Hitler and Mussolini in Europe. It must be 
remembered that by far the greatest part of the 
Italian army is lying intact in Europe, where 
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they do not suffer from the handicap of having 
a precarious line of communications. The 
German forces in the West together with the 
Italians are substantial enough to render a 
second front a very difficult proposition even 
now. If this second front is to be opened then 
there would bo little force to spare on the other 
fronts. In Africa the best that could be exprcc- 
ted is to obtain a balance of power and thus to 
force a stalemate until Britain and America 
have their hands free. 

Such being the case, who is to prevent 
Japan from waxing fatter and stronger on the 
spoils of her blitz campaign ? China can do it 
within her own territories, if a sufficiency of 
supplies—and there lies the problem—could be 
got to her. But who is to free Burma, Malaya 
and the islands of the Pacific and the Indian 
Ocean from the grip that Japan has laid on 
them ? Sime time back an American com¬ 
mentator remarked that unless India could be 
brought solidly on the side of the United 
Nations, a million (or was it millions ?) 
American boys will find their graves in the soil 
of Asia. This, and what is going on in Russia, 
is a fair indication of the magnitude of the task 
facing the Allies. Certainly there can be no 
question that many, many millions of soldiers 
and untold million tons of supplies will have 
to be landed on the continents of Asia and 
Europe before the United Nations can even 
dream of a victory. The question is where arc 
all these soldiers and supplies to come from 
within the requisite period of time—for time 
is of the essence now and has been so all along. 
It is true that the miracle of a Russian come¬ 
back may yet happen. But failing that, what 
else ? And what happens if there be further 
set-backs in Russia ? Does all this lead to the 
question of India’s war-effort, or not ? Judging 
by the attitude of officialdom, at Whitehall and 
at New Delhi, it, has all along seemed that India 
was of little consequence one way or the other. 

Leaving aside the question of responsibility 
for the creation of a crisis, there can be no 
question that matters have come to a sorry pass 
as at present. If there is delay in finding a 
femedy then it may well be that India will 
cease to be an asset, of any considerable weight, 
for the Allied cause. 

Herbert Matthews, the head of the war 
correspondents of the New York Times is re¬ 
ported to have said on his return from India 
that “ virtually all Indians are convinced that 
the British will have no friends in India after 
the war.” Hie paper has remarked that if true 


it indicates a very serious situation indeed. 
How serious the situation is, is quite apparent 
even from the news released to the press by the 
censor’s department, although Mr. Churchill in 
his wisdom did not seem to think so. His 
statement was that “Less than 500 persons 
have been kdled over this mighty area of terri¬ 
tory and population and it has only been 
necessary to move a few brigades of British 
troops here and there in support of the civil 
power.” Thus spake Zarathustra, but unfor¬ 
tunately the questioners in the Central Assembly 
and the Council of State were not content. In 
reply to their questions Sir Reginald Maxwell 
stated that “ The casualties caused by police 
firing, according to most recent reports were 
850 killed and 850 wounded. The casualties 
caused by the Military were Si 8 killed and 158 
wounded," thus giving a total of 658 killed as 
opposed to Mr. Churchill’s “ loss than 500.” 

* Sir M. Usman threw’ further light on the 
situation. His reply to a question contained the 
following < 

In the disturbed areas fullest use was made 
of jthe police who on several occasions had to 
face very difficult situations and were forced to 
open fire on riotous mobs. As a result of this 
about 890 people were killed and about 1060 
wounded. A large number of policemen were 
injured and 32 were killed. British and Indian 
troops were used in the. aid of the civil power 
in about 60 places. They were forced on many 
occasions to open fire, the casualties being 881 
killed and 159 wounded, and the military casu¬ 
alties being J1 killed and 7 wounded.” Thus 
Sir M. Usman’s figures show that 721 Indian 
civilians were killed as a result of firing only 
It was further admitted in the Assembly that the 
figures were not complete as reports from cer¬ 
tain areas could not be got in. 

The damage done according to Sir M. 
Usman included 258 Railw r ay Stations destroyed, 
40 trains derailed, 550 Post Offices and 140 other 
Government buildings attacked, serious damage 
being done to the majority, and about 70 Police 
Stations and outposts attacked. 

The reports released by the censor from 
day to day to the daily press in Bengal contain „ 
news of police and military opening fire on 
about 200 different occasions, in seven out of the 
eleven provinces in India, prior to the 17th of 
September. Further Sir Alan Hartley the deputy 
commander-in-chief informed the Council of 
State that on 5 occasions machine gun fire from 
air-craft was also used. The situation is grave 
as the New York Times remarked. 



ALLEGATIONS AGAINST CONGRESS, AND “PARNELLISM AND CRIME” 

By RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


There arc important differences between the 
methods and principles of the Indian National 
Congress and those of the nineteenth century 
Irish leader Charles Stewart Parnell, and cer¬ 
tainly between the character and personality of 
the latter and those of the front rank leaders of 
the Congress. But just as the Congress move¬ 
ment aims at the achievement of India’s 
independence, so Parnell’s movement had for 
its object Irish independence. Parnell was 
against all outrage and violence—he depended 
on obstruction in Parliament for success. Indian 
Congressmen, too, are against alj violence—some 
as a matter of spiritual principle, others as n 
matter of right policy. 

Nevertheless Parnell was openly charged 
with complicity in assassination, as the Congress 
Working Committee has been held responsible 
for the sabotage, arson and homicide, etc., which 
are part of the disturbances which have follow¬ 
ed the arrest of the Congress leaders. The 
allegations made against the Congress Working 
Committee have not been supported by any 
proofs judicially tested by an impartial tribunal 
and found convincing. As for the charges 
against Parnell, they were found to be based 
mainly on a forged letter, for which The Times 
of London had to pay damages to Parnell. This 
“episode in the life of Parnell will be found 
narrated in the extracts made below from The 
Encydopwiia Britannica, 14th edition, vol. 17, 
article on Charles Stewart Parnell. The Phoenix 
Park murders mentioned therein were the 
murder in Phoenix Park, Dublin, on May 6, 
1882, of Lord Frederick Cavendish, Secretary 
for Ireland, and Undersecretary Thomas Burke 
by Irish Invincibles. 

The Phoenix Park nairaers (May 6, 1882) followed. 
Parnell was prostrated by this catastrophe. In a public 
manifesto to the Irish people h* declared that. “ no act 
has been perpetrated in our country, during the exciting 
straggle for social and political rights of the past fifty 
years, that has so stained the nan. e of hospitable Ireland 
as this cowardly and unprovoked assassination of a 
friendly stranger.” Privately to his own friends and to 
Mr. Gladstone he expressed his desire to withdraw from 
public life. A new Crimes Bill was introduced and made 
operative for a period of three years, and England was 
exasperated by a succession of dynamite outrages 
organized chiefly in America, which Parnell was power- 
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loss to prevent. The Phccnix Park murders did more 
than any other incident of his time and career to frus¬ 
trate Parnell's policy. 

For more than two years after the Phoenix Park 
murders Parnell’s influence in Parliament, and even in 
Ireland, was only intermittently and not very* energeti¬ 
cally exerted. His health was bad, his absences from 
the House of Commons were frequent and mysterious, 
and he had already formed those relations with 
Mrs. O’Shea which were ultimately to bring him to the 

divorce Court. He became a figure more remote 

and mysterious than ever. The Phtenix Park murderers 
were arrested and brought to justice early in 1883. 
Forster seized the opportunity to deliver a scathing 
indictment of Parnell in the House of Commons. In n 
almost contemptuous reply Parnell repudiated the 
charges in general terms, disavowed all sympathy with 
dynamite outrages, their authors and abettors, declined 
to plead in detail before an English tribunal, and declar¬ 
ed that he sought only the approbation of the Irish 
people. The Irish people responded by a subscription 
known as the “Parnell Tribute,” amounting to £37,000, 
presented to Parnell, partly for the liquidation of debts 
ie was known to have contracted, but mainly in recog¬ 
nition of his public services. The Irish National League, 
a successor to the suppressed Land League, was founded ■ 
in the autumn of 1882 at a meeting over which Parnell 
11 resided, but he looked on it at. first with little 
favour. 

The Crimes Act, passed in 1882, was to expire ‘n 
1885; in May notice was given for its partial renewal 
and the second reading was fixed for June 10. On 
June 8, Parnell, with thirty-nine of his followers, voted 
with the opposition against the budget, and the govern¬ 
ment, was defeated by 264 votes to 252. 

Parnell opened the electoral campaign with a speech 
in Dublin, in which he expressed the hope that “it may 
be possible for us to have a programme and a platform 
with only one plank, and that one plank National Inde¬ 
pendence.” Parnell invited Gladstone in a public speech 
to declare his policy and to sketch the Constitution* he 
would give to Ireland subject to the limitations he had 
insisted on. To this Gladstone replied, “through the 
same confidential channel,” that, he could not consider 
the Irish demand before it had been constitutionally 
formulated, and that, not being in an official position, 
he could not usurp the functions of a government. 
Thereupon Parnell instructed Irish Nationalists in Great 
Britain to give their votes to the Tories. In these cir¬ 
cumstances the general election was fought,, and result¬ 
ed in the return of 335 Liberals, four of whom were 
classed as “ independent,” 249 Conservatives and 86 fol¬ 
lowers of Parnell. 

Mr. Gladstone’s return to power at the head of an 
administration conditionally committed to Home Rule 
marks the culminating point of Parnell's influence on 
English politics and English piTties. And after the 
defeat of the Home Rule Ministry in 1886, Parnell more 
than once found measures, which had been contemptu¬ 
ously rejected when he had proposed them, ultimately 
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adopted by the Government; and the comparative tran¬ 
quillity which Ireland enjoyed at the close of the 
19th century may be ascribed partly to legislation 
inspired and recommended by himself. In 1886, Parnell 
introduced a comprehensive Tenants’ Relief Bill. The 
Salisbury Government would have none of it, though 
in the following session they adopted and carried many 
of its leading provisions. Its rejection was followed by 
renewed agitation in Ireland, in which Parnell took no 
part. He was ill—“dangerously ill,” he said himself at 
the time—and some of his more hot-headed followers 
devised the famous “ Plan of Campaign,” on which he 
was never consulted and which never had his approval. 
Ireland was once more thrown into a turmoil of agitation, 
turbulence and crime. In the course of the Spring of 
1887 The Times had begun publishing a series of articles 
entitled “Parncllism and Crime,” on lines following 
Mr. Forster’s indictment of Parnell in 1883, though 
with much greater detail of circumstances and accusation. 
On April 18, appeared an article accompanied by the 
facsimile of a letter purporting to be signed but not 
written by Parnell, in which he apologized for his atti¬ 
tude on the Phoenix Park murders, and specially excused 
the murder of Mr. Burke. On the same evening, in 
the House of Commons, Parnell declared the letter to 
be a forgery. He was not believed, and the second 
reading of the Crimes Act followed. Later in the 
session Sir Charles Lewis, an Ulster member and a bitter 
antagonist of the Nationalists, moved that the charges 
made by The Times constituted a breach of privilege. 
The Government met this proposal by an offer to pay 
the expenses of a libel action against The Times on 
behalf of the Irish members incriminated. This was 
refused. Gladstone proposed a select; committee oi' 
inquiry into the charges including the letter attributed 
to Parnell, and to this Parnell assented. But the 
Government rejected the proposal. For the rest, 
Parnell maintained almost superhuman reticence. 

The Parnell Commission.— F. H. O’Donnell, an 
ex-M. P. and former member of the Irish Party, now 
brought an action against The Times for libel. His 
case was a weak one, and a verdict was obtained by the 
defendants. But in the course of the proceedings the 
Attorney-General, Counsel for The Times, affirmed the 
readiness of his clients to establish all the charges 
advanced, including the genuineness of the letter which 
Parnell had declared to be a forgery.. Parnell once 
more invited the House of Commons to refeT this 
particular issue—that of the letter—to a select committee. 
Th» was again refused; but after some hesitation, the 
Government resolved to appoint by Act of Parliament 
a Special Commission, composed of three Judges of the 
High Court, to enquire into all the charges advanced by 
The Times. This led to what was in substance, though 
not perhaps in judicial form, the most remarkable 


State trial of the 19th century. The Commission began 
to sit in September 1888, and issued its report in Febru¬ 
ary 1890. The report of the Commission was a volu¬ 
minous document reporting on the whole of the question 
arising out of the relation between Parliamentary action 
and outrage; it was variously interpreted by different 
parties to the controversy :— 

The specific charges brought against Parnell per¬ 
sonally were thus dealt with by the Commissioners : 

(a) That at the time of the Kilmainham negotia¬ 
tions Mr. Parnell knew that Sheridan and Boy ton had 
been organising outrage and therefore wished to use 
them to put down outrage. 

We find that this charge has not been proved. 

( b ) That Mr. Parnell was intimate with the loading 
Invincibles; that he probably learned from them what 
they were about when he was released on parole in 
April, 1882; and that he recognized the Phoenix Park 
murders as their handiwork. 

We find that there is no foundation for this charge. 
We have already stated that the Invincibles were not 
a branch of the Land League. 

(c) That Mr. Parnell on 23rd January, 1883, by an 
opportune remittance enabled F. Byrne to escape from 
justice to France. 

We find that Mr. Parnell did not make any remit¬ 
tance to enable F. Byrne to escape from justice. 

Pigott’s Forgery.—The argument of Parnell's in- 
sinedrity based on the facsimile letter alleged to have 
been written by Parnell condoning the Phoenix Park 
murders broke down altogether. It had been purchased 
with other documents from one Richard Pigott, who 
afterwards tried to blackmail Archbishop Walsh by 
offering, in a letter which was produced in Court, to 
confess its forgery. Cross-examined by Charles Russell 
on this letter to the Archbishop, Pigott broke down 
utterly. Before the Commission sat again he fled to 
Madrid, and there blew his brains out. He had con¬ 
fessed the forgery to Labouchere in the presence f 
G. A. Sala, but did not stay to be cross-examined on his 
confession. The Attorney-General withdrew the letter 
on behalf of The Times, and the Commission pronounced 
it to be a forgery'- Shortly after the letter had been 
withdrawn, Parnell filed an action against The Times 
for libel, elaiming*‘damages to the amount of £100,000. 
The action was compromised out of Court by a payment 
of £5,000. 

Practically, the damaging effect of some of he 
findings of the Commission was neutralized by Parnell’s 
triumphant vindication in the matter of the facsimile 
letter and of the darker charges levelled at him. 






ITALIAN THRENODY 

By JAMES H. COUSINS 



0 thou who once to spirits free 
Brought light in darkness, Italy ! 

And wakened the high hope that ran 
Through the aspiring heart of man, 

When thy strong heart, in captive pain. 
Struck at the Austrian’s heavy chain : 
Hardly may now song’s tears be shed 
For thee who, being alive, art dead; 

Who, missing the free spirit’s goal, 

Found death, ah! not in flesh, but soul, 
Falling from high creative stress 
To depths of loud vaingloriousness, 

Kingship without the kingly cr*>wn, 

Lowness that drags the lofty down 
And veils in vaporous pretence 
The Ciceronian eloquence. * 

Oh ! deeper still and deeper sank • 

Thy soul from the heroic rank 

When ruthless pride and selfish thought 

Heart-hardening infection wrought 

Into the gloating hand and eye 

That, from the safety of the sky. 

Dropping hell’s fire through heaven’s blue. 
The shieldless Abyssinian slew, 

And on frail homes, in ruins laid. 

An ignominious triumph made. 

’Wha* evil genius wrought thee wrong, 

O “ sacred Italy ” of song ! 

That thou, once comrade of the free, 
Shouldst fall from noble enmity 
With man’s last travesty of Man, 

Heir to the spoilers of Milan, 

Who in the lust of power has laid 
War’s curse on mother, child and maid. 

Oh ! tears, let tears of shame for thee 
Be shed, much fallen Italy ! 

Who, in thine uttermost descent. 

Unto his friendship’s bondage bent. 

When dawned fate’s day that should release 
The valour of resurgent Greece 
Thy mad ambition’s flood to stem 
And reassume her diadem. 

Ah 1 under life’s deep-hidden will, 

Dark was her fortune, to fulfil . 

Thy darker doom, 0 Italy ! 

That thou, apostate from the free, 

When outraged honour drove thy host 


Back to the scarred Albanian coast, 

Shouldst pray the base Germanic might 
To fend thy fate, and quench the light 
Of Grecian freedom, and enslave 
The land that first to Europe gave 
Thought that on grovelling thought set wings, 
Beauty beyond all perishings, 

And Peridean dreams that wait 
Her dawn, thy dreadful dusk, of fate. 

Oh ! not for this thy Dante dared 
Exile from the heart’s home, and fared 
Far from his youth’s familiar gate 
When Florence offered flowers of hate 
In harsh tyrannic hands, to find 
The freedom of the sovereign mind; 

And from his life’s Inferno made 
The Paradisal escalade 
•That set in honour high among 
Song’s voices the Italian tongue ! 

Oh ! not for this the hand of fame 

Softened the flowery city’s shame 

When the young shepherd sketched his sheep— 

And genius burst the bonds of sleep. 

And Giotto led the glorious line 
Of masters, raised to joy divine 
At wafture of creation’s wing, 

To limn and sculpture, build and sing. 

Glory to God ! ” their paean ran; 

“ And glory to the God in man ! ” 

And glory—glory unto thee ? 

Ironic glory, Italy ! 

To thee from alien coldness came 
Warm souls that sought a friendly flame, 

And in thy labouring heart and mind _ 

The world’s new birth once more divined : 

The splendid youth who found in thee 
Refuge remote from obloquy, 

Shelley who made thy heavy wrong 
Immortal in immortal song ; 

And Keats who in thy hallowed ground 
“ A grave among the eternal ” found, 

And made fame’s unforgotten home 
Under the sapphire sky of Rome. 

And he who sang of knight ard knave. 
Browning, to Asolando gave 
His last and bravest lyric breath, 

And honoured Venice with his death. 
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Thou hast outlived, though dead, the fire 
Of Swinburne, whose prophetic ire, 

When tlie blown flame of kingship failed, 
In thee the true Republic hailed, 

And stepped in reverence on thy sod 
That Byron, Hunt and Landor trod 
Rejoicing in thine eyes to see 
Lights of incarnate Liberty. 

Oh ! tears, shed tears for faith denied 
And Freedom’s vision falsified. 

Greatly on thee were showered the gifts 
Of spring’s renascent blossom-drifts. 
Richly around thine Apennines 
Ripened the olives and the vines 
In substance for the body’s might 
And the elixir of delight. 

Sea, sky and land conspired to bless 
Thy days and nights with loveliness. 

Oh! tears, hot tears for broken trust, 
Bounty and beauty in the dust, 

Nature to man’s desire depraved, 

Free gifts to war’s wild lust enslaved. 

Ah ! who can face untouched by tears 
A desert of unfruitful years, 

Where Art once walked a flowering land 
Leading young Beauty by the hand, 

With palette, mallet, brush and knife 
Making God’s House the House of Life, 
Hanging bright orbs of high intent 
In Europe’s gloomy firmament ? 

How may they live who blindly cast 


Into Death’s tomb the living Past; 

Or how-the life abundant reach 
Who quench the soul’s compassionate speech, 
And stifle with demoniac boasts 
The trumpets of angelic hosts; 

Who, for white lilies of tire Lord, 

Scatter the scarlet weed abhorred 
By love that seeketh not its own; 

Who utter in pontific tone 
Annunciations of desire 
That ask annihilating fire ? 

Oh ! yet, to thought that has divined 
First things with last things intertwined, 

And links thy heritage of scars 
With the wolf-suckled son of Mars, 

Hardly couldst thou forestall thy fate— 

Or song her sorrowing abate 
That holds from the ancestral Will 
Wisdom that minnows good from ill : 
‘inevitably falls thy leaf— 

To her inevitable grief. 

And with the tears that fall for thee, 

O loved and loveless Italy 1 
Dimly across their misty flow 
. Is bent a momentary bow 

Of hope that in thy sunless brain 
One gleam of morning may remain 
To gild seen dark with light unseen 
And break the gloom of what has been; 

One hibernating flower ■ succeed 
The ash of burnt and buried weed, 

And bloom beyond song’s threnody. 

Not what thou art, but yet mayst be 1 


“ TRAVEL ONLY WHEN YOU MUST ” : THE OTHER ASPECT 

By BIMAL CHANDRA SINHA, m.a. 


The Railway has recently been trying to 
popularise the slogan “ Travel only when you 
. must.” The catechism is, in a sense, a very 
appropriate one, for it applies equally well to 
the authorities here. They will also travel only 
when they must, even in a fast-moving world 
and will never look two steps ahead. This atti¬ 
tude is discernible in almost all the spheres of 
our governmental activity. But that is too big 
a question to be discussed within the present 
compass; let ps confine ourselves here to one 
aspect of the problem and try to find out the 


real story behind the present transport difficul¬ 
ties, the causes immediate and remote and any 
solution, if possible, of the present problems. 

The War Emergency 

The Railways in India are now competing 
with each other m their effort to reduce civilian 
traffic in every possible way. What are the 
causes of such a predicament ? The war is said 
to be the most important factor, tor it has not 
only made a heavy direct demand on the Rail¬ 
ways, but has also indirectly compelled them to 
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work within very great limitations by stopping 
all possible sources of expansion. In fact, the 
war has not only displaced civilian traffic but 
has also hampered the efficiency of the railways 
by curtailing repair and replacement facilities. 
Railway workshops have been handed over for 
munitions production, considerable mileage of 
track has been shipped overseas and specialised 
staff lent to the Supply Department. 

From the point of view of civilian traffic, 
therefore, we are not concerned immediately 
about the efficiency of the Railways as such, but 
must take note of the following matters—(1) 
What is the real extent of the difficulty special¬ 
ly in a period when rising war production 
demands not any curtailment but an actual 
expansion of transport facilities. (2) We have, 
secondly, to find out. whether this is a case of 
genuine difficulty or whether it is due, at least 
partly, to any mistaken policy followed by the 
authorities,—that is to say, whether the civilians 
have to suffer because they must, through 
reasons beyond control or whether they* are being 
consciously subjected to these difficulties, even 
partially, merely for the sake of any group 
interest which is at variance with national 
interests. (3) We have finally to draw up a 
profit and loss account and see if the profit 
earned by any class or any particular section 
of our population has been enough to offset the 
loss sustained by the majority and if the loss, 
if any, is absolutely unavoidable or could have 
been less with a better policy and a better 
management. 

k" - ''Ttiff Real Extent of Present Difficulties 

Let us, first, try to assess the real, extent 
of present difficulties. Ordinarily, any heavy 
curtailment of transport facilities would, in 
itself, be a source of serious difficulty. But the 
effects of any such curtailment are more serious 
when the demand for transport is actually on 
the increase. But we have to remember that 
railways constitute only one form of transport; 
coastal shipping, for instance, is another method 
of transport, while motor vehicles have an in¬ 
creasingly important part to play in carrying 
passengers and goods. The problem, even in 
this limited aspect, is a complex one; it is 
necessary to contrast the present transport 
position in its totality with the present demand 
before we can have any fairly accurate idea of 
the real extent of present difficulties. 

(a) The Actual Increase. Before trying to 
assess the possible increase let us examine the 
actual increase that has taken place in transport 


facilities since the war. Gross earnings of 'all 
Indian railways have gone up from 107 • 15 crores 
in 1938-39 to 126-36 crores in 1940-41, number 
of passengers originating has gone up from 
530-62 millions in 1938-39 to 575-72 millions 
in 1940-41, total freight tons originating have 
recorded an increase from 88-36 millions to 
92-78 millions during the same period while 
train miles increased from 197-04 million miles 
to 200-90 million miles. But while passenger 
and goods traffic were on the increase, transport 
facilities were being continually curtailed. 
Route mileage decreased from 41 • 134 in 1938-39 
to 41-052 in 1940-41. The decline.in rolling 
stock during the last decade is astonishingly 
rapid; the number of steam locomotives de¬ 
clined from 9474 in 1929-30 to 8414 in 1940-41, 
coaching vehicles came down from 27820 to 
25819 and goods wagons from 234382 to 213414. 
The future is again not very bright; for as was 
complained in the last Railway Board meeting 
which decided the rolling-stock programme for 
the coming years, replacements are not arriving 
from England and orders given two years ago 
have not yet been supplied. The Railways are 
thus not in a position to replace this year more 
than one-tenth of the replacement programme for , 
the next three years. The inevitable result has 
been over-intensive use of wagons and passen¬ 
ger carriages and extreme overcrowding of 
trains. The percentage of engines under or 
awaiting repairs was reduced from 17-6 in 
1939-40 to 17 per cent on the broad gauge and 
from 13-2 to 12-5% on the metre gauge. Thus, 
the civilians had to suffer doubly. Not only 
the total transport facilities showed a decline 
in recent years, but there was heavy encroach¬ 
ment on civilian use by military traffic, while 
conditions of trade and business demanded 
greater travel and more use of the railways by 
the civilians. 

(B) The Potential Increase. It is however 
difficult to estimate what the increase would 
have been, if there were no restricting factors 
and if the Railways were in a position to res¬ 
pond adequately to the changing situation. We 
might however get an indication of the possible 
state of affairs from the indices relating to im¬ 
port, export, inland trade and so on. Export 
and import quanta have indeed showed some 
decline, but industrial activity is recording a 
steady rise while inland trade is, according to 
available statistics, yet above the pre-war level. 
But as we have already remarked transport 
facilities have been declining for some time. 
This is not only true of the railways in India, 
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but also of motor transport and coastal ship¬ 
ping, for while drastic petrol rationing has taken 
motor transport practically off the road, the 
total amount of merchandise carried by coastal 
ships is showing rapid decline. It is needless to 
say that this has heavily told on indigenous 
trade and industry; it has not only made the 
civilians suffer now but has blocked the way to 
future prosperity. Well-developed coastal ship¬ 
ping could have come to the rescue of the 
railways at this moment. But the position has 
been just the reverse, for as the Railway Board 
Report states, the rail-borne tonnage of coal 
across India to Bombay and Karachi (this coal 
was previously carried in coastal ships to a large 
extent) increased in 1940-41 by 570 per cent and 
120 per cent respeetivelv as compared with 
1938-39. 

Are the Dlkeicultien Really Genuine ? 

Past Sins and Present Follies 

We have discussed above the first aspect of 
the problem and have tried to assess the real 
extent of present difficulties. But now comes 
the other question : are these difficulties really 
genuine, or are they due, even to a small extend, 
to mistakes in high policy and to an unjust 
working of the administrative machinery? As we 
shall see, the difficulties are no doubt genuine and 
could not be avoided to a large extent, but it 
cannot also be said that the authorities have 
a very clear record in this matter. In fact, the 
slogan of ‘ Travel only when you must ’ is only 
a fitting conclusion to a tragic story of past 
sins and present follies. The policy whether of 
the Government of India or of the Railway 
Board has clearly not been in the best interests 
of the country or in the interests of this country 
alone. Taking the question of transport as a 
whole, we would not be wrong to say that the 
object of the Government in this matter has all 
along been more to open up a channel for foreign 
capital than to develop the countiy economically 
and to bring rural areas and interior places in 
closer contact with towns and ports. In fact, 
the policy of relentless exploitation is evident 
in all its aspects. Let us examine briefly some 
of the more important aspects of our railway 
policy. 

First about the general policy. We have 
shown above that rolling stock has been steadily 
declining. Railway authorities have tried to 
ascribe this to the world depression. 1 But we 
should remember that had the railways not gone 

1. Vide Speech by the Financial Commissioner of 
Railways in the Central Legislative Assembly on 27-2-40. 


on purchasing unnecessary rolling stock during 
good years, the necessity for,curtailment would 
not have been so severe during the depression. 
It has been distinctly stated in the Wedgwood 
Committee Report that rolling stock was clear¬ 
ly excessive. This policy of over-capitalisation 
has undeniably been for the benefit of British 
builders at the cost of the Indian tax-payer and 
the Indian businessman. But the policy whether 
of expansion or of reduction was wholly an 
artificial one. The depression found the stock 
excessive. But when the country was caught 
in. the war, it was still a swing downward for 
the Railways even though traffic began its up¬ 
ward swing with the result that the rolling stock 
became, as always, out of adjustment with traffic 
demand ! But the Government is refusing to 
learn the lessons of history. It cannot, accord¬ 
ing to the Public Accounts Committee, control 
t the Agents ofethe General Managers, but it is 
never lacking in enthusiasm to shield the Railway 
Board rightly or wrongly. 

The* policy of rolling stock purchase 
in the last decade is a still more interest¬ 
ing one. It is not necessary here to recount 
in detail how Pacific locomotives were 
being purchased without trials or in spite 
of unsatisfactory results at the trials; or 
how broad gauge locomotives are still not being 
constructed even when a technical committee has 
definitely told us that 'India can produce broad 
gauge locomotives far more cheaply. All these 
go to show the real attitude of Railway Board 
and the Government of India. Regarding the 
coaching vehicles, again, the percentage,, of 
carriages under or awaiting repairs is higher 
in India than elsewhere. But the most vital 
question is with regard to the wagons. Lack 
of adequate published statistics does not make 
it possible to investigate fully into the matter. 
But if we remember that three railway work¬ 
shops have been handed over for munitions 
production, the materials for wagon construc¬ 
tion are extremely scarce and difficult to secure, 
the trained personnel has been away to the war, 
we have no great hope of any immediate 
improvement in our wagon position. But 
that is not all. It has also been recently 
brought to light that racial discrimination 
in the matter of wagon distribution has 
often led to the strangulation of Indian trade 
and industry. We thus see that the position is 
unsatisfactory from every point of view. In 
fact, the Wedgwood Committee, consisting 
entirely of sober British experts, did not re¬ 
mark without very good reasons that 
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" The Indian railways are unpopular. We would 
almost say that they are the most unpopular institutions 
in India.” 

This exploitation of the Indian people 
coupled together with an arrogant defiance 
of public opinion really rob the Railways 
of any moral claim to public sympathy. • Indian 
population must therefore, view with alarm 
the recent increase in the working expenses of 
Indian railways. It has been stated that this 
is due to increased traffic and the increased cost 
of stores and other etcetras. But can the Rail¬ 
ways really claim the sympathy of the public 
even in these difficult times, when the civilians, 
suffering extreme hardships as users of Railways 
have nevertheless to pay for the increased price 
of stores, though such stores could have been 
manufactured here far more cheaply, but will 
not be produced here and must be imported from 
abroad ? 

« 

Railway Policy ani> the National Dividend 

But do the recent happenings in the,Railway 
constitute a story of unmitigated loss ? It will 
perhaps be argued that even if there has be # en 
loss in some directions and the civilians have 
to suffer a lot of troubles, yet there are other 
compensating factors, which from the stand¬ 
point of the national dividend as a whole, will 
make the loss much less if they cannot offset 
it altogether. Such an argument is correct at 
least in theory. It is true that the dearness 
allowance paid to a certain section of the staff, 
the employment of additional persons for various 
purposes, the increase, however little, in the 
j wwhffc e of stores locally (the increase has been 
to the extent of 5% in 1940-41 over the pre¬ 
vious year; see, Railway Board Report 1940-41 
p. 56)—all these must offset to a certain extent 
the losses sustained in other directions. The 
ultimate profit or loss, not for the civilians but 
for the country as a whole, should be determined 
after balancing both the sides. It is however 
important to remember that this argument, 
though correct theoretically, is vitiated in this 
country by certain fallacies. For, any increase 
in the national dividend may neft, mean ulti¬ 
mately greater prosperity for the children of the 
soil, the major portion of the profit accruing 
to the foreigners not interested in any way in 
the permanent economic development of the 
country. A larger National Dividend is thus no 
index of better economic conditions for this 
country as a whole. But even apart from this 
question, has there been a net profit on the 
Railway Account ? A complete and categorical 


reply to this question would involve a compre¬ 
hensive enquiry into the National Dividend 
position, which is -for India an extremely 
difficult task. Proceeding on more a priori 
grounds, we find certain indications which do 
not favour the conclusion that the national 
balance has been on the credit side. For example, 
in the year 1940-41, the Railway member esti¬ 
mated that the surplus that year on existing 
rates were to be about Rs. 3 crores. But in 
spite of this surplus an increase in Railway 
rates was thought necessary. So an increase 
was proposed which was expected to yield Rs. 30 
lakhs in that year and 5} crores in the next 
year (ie., 1940-41), in spite of the-fact that 
gross traffic receipts for 1940-41 were put at 
103 crores against the revised estimates of 97-3 
crores for the current year. Clearly the increase 
has been more than necessary; but that is, 
according to Sir Andrew Clow, the Railway 
member, “ the sound course in the present situa¬ 
tion, when the traffic can bear increased 
charges.”- But in the year 1940-41, the intake 
of indigenous goods increased only by 5 per cent, 
that is by only Rs. I crore, increased payment 
to staff amounted, in class 1 Railways, to 65 
ffikhs,—that is, in all about 1-70 crores, exclud¬ 
ing payments to contractors’ labourers. It, is 
the same story this year, for even with a record 
surplus, rates have been increased on the ground 
that it will ensure less travelling. Now this 
shows the discrepancy between income and 
expenditure; it is an indication that the people 
have, as a whole, given more than they have 
received. The burden becomes much heavier if 
we take account of the rise in commodity-prices 
consequent upon the rise in freight-rates. The 
people have ultimately suffered not merely as 
tax-payers but also as consumers while they 
have not received anything proportionate in 
return. 

The Railway, in modern times, plays a very 
important part in National Dividend. It always 
exercises a key control over diverse aspects of 
national economy and more so in such abnormal 
times. It is for this reason essential from the 
standpoint of the National Dividend that the 
Railway policy should be so adjusted as would 
inflict the least possible harm to the National 
Dividend, if the Dividend can not be actually 
augmented. But considering facts as they are, 
it is futile to suggest that there has been any 
real increase in the National Dividend as a whole 

2. Central Legislative Assembly Debates, the 16th 
February, 1940. 
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when benefit has acorued to so few, including 
the foreigners, against the loss sustained by such 
huge masses. 

Conclusion 

What, then, are the ultimate reasons for our 
travelling only when we must ? While not 
minimising the importance of the present world- 
war, we should also remember that the war is 
not the only factor responsible for the recent 
difficulties. There is also another aspect of the 
matter. There is also behind recent difficulties a 
long-drawn story of continual exploitation, of 
follies, mistakes and perversities rendered all 
the more dangerous by the self-complacent 
superiority complex of those in power. People 
should travel less when interests of trade and 
industry demand now more than at any other 
time travelling more. People should travel less 
because the Railway Board could not and did 
not adjust their policy to the needs of the 
country. People should travel less because there 


are at present no arrangements in India to meet 
the expanding demands. But people should 
nevertheless pay more in the shape of increased 
freights, increased prices, increased taxes and 
still suffer from shortage of commodities, even 
of food-stuffs though they could have done with 
paying less if the recommendations of technical 
experts and the demands of popular leaders were 
listened to. That is the other aspect, quite 
distinct from that of the War. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that Indian trade and industry would 
protest against the appointment of a European 
to the portfolio of war transport. It is time 
for the Government to learn the lesson of history, 
specially after the recent reverses. ‘ Travel 
only when you must ’ is a dangerous slogan in 
the present age; it is more so in times of acute 
crisis when the pace of social evolution increases 
to such a great extent. The people of India 
will not perhaps yet disagree to travel only 
-when they must, only if the Government, begins 
travelling before they are forced to do so. 


MUSIC OF LIFE 

By CYRIL MODAK 


My soul is parched for some diviner strain But let me shut the gates of sense and feel 

Than earth can give, Aloof, apart,. ° " 

That like ambrosial dew or nectar-rain, For one brief moment let me gently steal 

Or like Love’s touch upon the brow of pain, Away from masquerade of woe and weal, 
Could make me live. And touch thy heart 1 


The din of traffic wheeled with polish’d vice, 
And creaking shame, 

Of glittering throngs with foreign merchandise, 
Or messengers of death with treach’rous dice, 

I will not blame. 


Thy music is for those who will not flee 

The noise of strife,. 

Let every fibre of my being be 
All vibrant with thy beauteous melody, 
Love-lucent Life 1 
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ENGLISH 

THE PRITHVIRAJAVIJAYA OF JAYANAKA 
(with the Commentary of Jonaraja) : Edited by Dr. 
Gaurisankar Ojnh and the late Pandit Chandradhar 
X harm a (hdcri. Published by TV die Y ant relay a, Ajmer. 
It> 41 . Price Rs. 6. 

The birch-bark manuscript of tffls contemporary, 
historical kavya was discovered first by Dr. CJ. Bulder, 
who, however, owing to its mutilated condition, despair¬ 
ed of the recovery of its reading, Dewan Bahadur Har- 
bilas Karda about 30 years ago made its contents first 
known to scholars in a paper (Proceedings, ASB. 1873). 
At, last, the eminent, historian M. M. Gaurishankar Ojnh 
and Pandit, Chandrudharji undertook the edition of the 
text of Prilhvirajavijayam from one single MS. as a 
second has not, been discovered till now. Panditji has 
in a learned preface in English discussed the probable 
date and the historical authencity of this kavya. 

The stubborn task that confronted the editors of 
this MS. reminds us of Abul Fazl's attempt to restore 
the reading of a Persian poem, the MS. of which was 
horizontally lost by clear one half. However, the text 
with the tceka of Yonaraja has been edited with accuracy 
and printed neatly. 

It. is a significant fact that toward the close of the 
period Kashmir was the home of Sanskrit learning 
and she supplied most of the literary brains to Western 
and Central India while Gauda and Magadlia met the 
needs of Eastern India. We have a galaxy of Kash¬ 
mirian poets of this period such as Bilhan, Kalhan, D&l- 
han, Chand, Jayanak (author of Prilhvirajavijayam), 
Jayanitha and Yonaraja. M. M. Ojah says, “It is 
reasonable to suppose that the work must have been 
written to celebrate the great, victory of Prithviraja 
over Shahab-ud-din Ghori in 1191 A.D. immediately 
after the event,. But his defeat and assassination in 
1193 A.D. probably drove the poet back to his home 
in Kashmir.” It is doubtf'd whether the poet com¬ 
pleted his work at all. , 

Prilhvirajavijayam breaking off after the honour¬ 
able reception accorded to the author, Jayanaka, is 
veritably a, cup of Tantalus to the students of Medieval 
history. The author was a fresh arrival at Delhi and 
as such he betrays ignorance of geography here and 
there. The poet seems to refer to the conquest of 
Bengal by Durlava-raja, one of the ancestors of Prithvi- 
raja in the following t.loka : 

to jqnwronft 
N srapoiat t 

AA O 

■** V 


(Whose sword having dived first where the Ganges 
meets the ocean—rose up and attained the Brahman- 
hood by tiesting the sweet juice of the country of 
Gauda). 

Though we deplore the historical inaccuracy of this 
passage, we admire the poet’s humour which only an 
up-countryman can enjoy. There, perhaps everywhere— 
at a feast the hand of a Brahman instinctively turns to 
jilehi or laddu; whereas that of a Bania creeps towards 
the kachauri. However, a subsequent passage makes it 
clear that Ganda-janapada is the same as the Gudadesa, 
re., the abode of the brave Gaura Rajputs (the here¬ 
ditary foes of the Chauhnns of Bundi and Ajmer) who 
inhabit the banks of the Chambal where it carries its 
waters into the Jumna. 

We owe a heavy debt of gratitude to M. M. Ojah 
and his deceased colleague for performing so worthily, 
the work of editing this historical poem, which every 
lover of ehivalric history should welcome. 

K. R. Qanunoo 

1848-CHAPTERS OF GERMAN HISTORY : 
By Veit. Valentin. Translated by Ethel Talbot Schef- 
fauer. Published by Allen and Unwin Ltd., London. 
Pp. 480. Price 18s. 6d. net. 

In this book the author has made a study of the 
German Revolution of 1848-49. All the five sections 
into which this revolutionary period may be divided 
have been fully and adequately dealt with. It begins 
with a description of the large as well as small States 
of Germany as they existed on the eve of Revolution. 
The sketches provided in this connection make a fas¬ 
cinating reading and give us details particularly in 
respect of the social and economic life of some of the 
petty States, which are not usually available in ordinary 
text-books and which will prove very interesting to the 
general reader. After introducing us to the background, 
the author places us face to face with 'the Revolution 
as it developed in Germany in the two months of March 
and April, 1848. He then proceeds to acquaint us with 
the work of the Frankfort Parliament, whose convoca¬ 
tion was acclaimed by the German people but, whose 
efforts, though noble and inspiring, proved so abortive 
in the end. He tells us bow this Assembly was wel¬ 
comed bv the people throughout Germany as “a God¬ 
dess of Liberty” but how this goddess was allowed a 
year later to die "like a street woman in the gutter." 
That the German people proved to be fickle and in¬ 
consistent, none will demur. If they showed any steadi¬ 
ness of purpose on this occasion, the Parliament might 
have succeeded in its efforts and Germany might have 
been not only unified but democratised in 1848-49. If 
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«uch a result were achieved, the traditions of Germany 
might have been different and the history of Europe 
would not have been as it turned out to be. But the 
failure of the Frankfort Parliament is not to be ascribed 
only to the fickleness of the German people. The 
Parliament itself did not really prove equal to the great 
task. “It was too much of a university and too little 
of a political stock exchange.” That is why although 
its work was so abortive, its deliberations still supply 
inspiration to many people. In any event, the fact 
remained that the Revolution became increasingly a 
spent-up force and the counter-revolution held the 
different parts of the country in its grip. 

The book, it may be repeated, is one of the most 
well written of its kind and everybody interested in the 
nineteenth century history may read it with both profit 
and entertainment. 

N. C. Roy 

THE GERMAN GOVERNMENT: By Bool 
Chand. Published by the Minerva Bookshop, Lahore. 
Pp. 115. Price Re. IS. 

THE ONE-PARTY STATE: By Bool Chand. 
Published by the Minerva Bookshop, Lahore. Pp. SI. 
Price annas six. 

Professor Bool Chand of the Benares Hindu Uni¬ 
versity has done a distinct service to the cause of 
educating the Indian citizen and student in the problems 
of modern government by undertaking to publish the 
Minerva Series on Government, of which the brochures 
under review are respectively, the first monograph and 
the first pamphlet. The publications are objective 
studies, which supply to the reader a large array of 
essential information in unobtrusive language and leave 
him to form his own judgment. If the present standard 
is maintained the series will prove a boon t.o those who 
hate cooked propagandist, literature, and want to do 
some thinking for themselves individually or in study- 
groups. 

The monograph on the German Government begins 
with a short historical note on the prc-Weiman-Consti- 
tution administration, which is followed by half-a-dozen 
brief chapters on the Weimen republican regime, and 
has two concluding chapters on the third Reich and 
its “ constitutional pattern,” 

The pamphlet on the One-Party State contains 
short surveys of the rise of the Fascist Party in Italy, 
the Nazi Party in Germany and the Communist Party 
in Soviet Russia, Dr. Bool Chand has succeeded in 
clearly presenting the varying relationship of these 
parties to the State in the three countries. The con¬ 
cluding comparative analysis does great credit to the 
writer, and the pamphlet should bn read and re-read 
by our publicmen and students in order to appraise the 
repercussions of certain aspects of party and group 
developments in our own country in their relation to 
future constitutional issues. 

HYDERABAD STRUGGLE— An Essay in 
Interpretation : By Abdm Salam. Published by the 
Author from 27, Ghogha Street, Fort, Bombay. Pp. 166. 
Price Re. 1. 

Hyderabad by its political importance, size and 
wealth naturally occupies a position of primacy among 
Indian States, but in recent years, the communal situa¬ 
tion and constitutional “struggles” and developments 
have also kept Hyderabad in the political picture 
rather prominently* In tins nicely got-up brochure, 
the writer presents t.l|e case of the Hyderabad adminis¬ 
tration vis-a-vis the alleged “ oppression ” pn the Hindus 


of the State and seeks to disclose the “game” of the 
“ Bhaganagar struggle ” initiated by the Arya Samaj and 
Hindu Mahasabha some time ago. 

Apart from the controversial material, the conspec¬ 
tus of “ Modern Hyderabad ” given in the first chapter 
and the statistical and other information in the chapter 
on “The Hindus of Hyderabad” give the pamphlet a 
value of its own. Particularly revealing are the sections 
dealing with the policy of the State on such issues as 
“music before mosques” and the patronage of the State 
of non-Muslim religious, social and educational activi¬ 
ties. 

Benoyendranath Banerjea 

PAPER-MAKING (As a Cottage Industry) : By 
K. B. Joshi. The All-India. Village Industries Associa¬ 
tion. Maganwadi, Wardha. Third, Edition. 1942. Pp. 
x-\-114■ Price Re. IS. 

The All-India Village Industries Association has 
been issuing very useful pamphlets on various cottage 
industries in India. In each case, the books contain the 
result of numerous experiments for improvement, con¬ 
ducted at the Association’s headquarters. The populari¬ 
ty which these improved techniques enjoy can be gaug¬ 
ed from the fact that the present book on paper-manu- 
, facture has already run to its third edition. The entire 
subject is treated here with thoroughness and lucidity, 
and the illustrations will go a long way to make it 
very helpk.il for those who wish to follow the directions 
practically. 

There has been one important departure in techni¬ 
que incorporated in the present, edition of the book. 
In former editions, the technique was designed to deal 
principally with fibrous material which did not need 
any high-pressure digester; for the idea was to bring 
the whole operation within the reach of the poorest 
artisans. But certain important fibrous materials had 
thus to be left out, altogether, although the potential 
supply from this direction in India is fairly high. The 
use of power, derived from animals or from small oil 
engines has been described in the present edition along 
with that, of high-pressure digesters; and it lias been 
suggested that only recognized bodies should use them 
and then distribute the pulp to the paper-lifters. The 
work at these centres will be under conditions ce/'U'-’t" 
all chances of exploitation; and thus, under controlled 
use of more costly appliances, whereby a certain amount 
of centralization- takes place, it would be possible to 
give a very much needed stimulus to the paper indus¬ 
try, and also bring the benefits of modem science to 
the service of the poorest villagers. 

We welcome this new orientation in the Associa¬ 
tion’s policies; and hope that, in the present period 
of large-scale manufacturing difficulties, improved 
methods of cottage industry like this would become 
popular in our country. 

Nirmal Kumar Bose 

INDIAN ECONOMICS, Von. II : By G. B. Jathar 
and S. G. Bcri. Published by Oxford University Press. 
(Sept., 1941). Pp. xu)+670. Price Rs. 6. 

This is the sixth and revised edition of the well- 
known treatise which is used as a text-book in almost all 
tne Universities of India. The fifth edition was publish¬ 
ed in 1939. That edition was a sufficiently careful edi¬ 
tion and we had no hesitation to recommend the book 
to the students and the public alike as a reliable source 
of information on almost all important economic matters 
relating to India. But economic changes that had been 
showing for some time a continuous tendency towards 
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growing rapidity have been further accelerated by the 
outbreak of War in September, 1939. Considerable 
changes have taken place in different spheres of our 
industry and trade and also in currency, exchange, bank¬ 
ing, finance and taxation. All these called for a revision 
of the 1939 publication and hence this revised edition. 
Here in this book, facts and figures have been brought 
up-to-date and all the changes have been clearly indi¬ 
cated. We can recommend this treatise to the general 
public as a valuable standard book of information as 
well as guidance. 

P. C. Ghosh 

GENERALISSIMO AND MADAME CHIANG 
KAI-SHEK IN INDIA : Edited and published by 
V. G. Nair. Calcutta. 1042. Pp. 67. Price Rs. 2. 

INDIA’S HEART IS ONE WITH CHINA : 
Published by the Times oj India Press, Bombay. Pp. 84 . 
Price annas Jour. 

These are two Souvenir Volumes commemorating 
the visit of Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek to India early this year. Roth the booklets are 
profusely illustrated, and no pains have been spared to 
make them interesting reading. These* monographs con¬ 
tain, in addition, to an exhaustive account of their offi* 
eial itinerary, the summaries of speeches delivered by 
the distinguished guests at various official ,and social 
functions while touring the country. 

The first booklet which is dedicated to the peoples 
of China and India as partners in a great cause con¬ 
tains interesting articles by distinguished Chinese and 
Indian leaders and publicists. Among the articles in¬ 
cluded in this volume that would lie read with consider¬ 
able interest, mention may be made of Prof. Tan Yun- 
shan’s article on “Cultural Contact Between India and 
China,” Dr. Amiyu Chakravnrly’s article on “Tagore 
and China,” and Dr. William Goddard’s article on 
“Japan’s New Order in Asia.” That this little Souvenir 
Volume should be priced at Rs. 2 is explained by the 
fact- that the sale nrooeed.s would be devoted to the 
benefit of war orphans in China. 

Mon 1 n dram oh un Motioik 

‘"TAND REVENUE POLICY IN THE UNITED 
PROVINCES : By Dr. B. R. Misra. Published by 
Nand Kishore <fc Brothers, Benares , 1942. Pp. 274 • 
Price Rs. 6. 

There are twelve chapters, the last being “'Hie 
State as Landlord.” The whole thing is a historical 
summary of land settlement in the U. P. and is yet 
another addition to the numerous books we have had 
recently on the permanent settlement (in Bengal). This 
is also a provincial study and Dr. Misra has taken 
great pains to give a clear picture of the development 
of land policy at the different stages. In the chapter 
on Rents, Revenue and Prices, the author discusses 
many of the present-day problems, £nd the volume 
should prove of great- value to all students of agricul¬ 
tural economies and finance. 

S. Kesava Iyengar 

THE UNSEEN POWER: By M. K. Gandhi. 
Published by Free India Publications, Shah Din Build¬ 
ings, The Mall, Ijdhore.. Pp. 104- Price not mentioned. 

This is a compilation, edited by Sri Jag Parvesh 
Chander, of extracts from Young India and Harijan, 
embodying Gandhi ji’s views on Existence of God, 
Meaning of Prayer and Idol Worship. As Gandhiji once 
observed about himself, ‘‘I may live without air and 
water but not without Him.” His faith in God is 


neither “an intellectual belief nor a blind belief,” but 
a living reality. For him, therefore, there is no hiatus 
between work and worship, though some time has to be 
set apart specifically every day for prayer because the 
latter “ purifies us and give us the true strength.” With 
regard to idol worship, he says, “Proper worship is not 
image worship, it is the worship of God in the image.” 

T^e Unseen Power could be used, with advantage, 
for daily devotional study and meditation, for in it 
is heard the authentic voice of one who testifies to the 
presence of the Unseen Power with his whole being. 

SRI AUROBINDO’S “THE LIFE DIVINE”—A 
Brief Study : By V. Chandrasekharam. Published by 
Sri Auribindo Library, 12, Kondi Chetty Street, G. T., 
Madras. Pp. 106. Price Re. 1-7. 

Here is a bird’s-eye view of Sri Aurobindo’s great 
work. The Life Divine. It is more than a ‘summary of 
the two volumes of the original book because it has 
also filled in suitably the interstices in the abstruse 
argument, of the illustrious and illumined philosopher, 
thus enabling even the layman to follow it. intelligently. 
The result is that the message of the Master is brought 
home to the reader with irresistible appeal,—the message 
of Ihe integral perfection of human life. “ Human life 
itself can and should become the manifestation of that 
perfection.” This thesis is based on a blending of faith 
and knowledge, which usually arc made to dwell in 
separate camps. At a time when the war-weary West 
is looking for a gospel, which will satisfy its growing 
spiritual yearnings as well as the test of reason, The 
lAje Divine (and the present “ study ”) will be wel¬ 
comed heartily by earnest enquirers. 

Gubdial Mallik 

THE BAHA’I WORLD, Vol. V : Published by the 
Baha’i Publishing Committee, New York, U. S. A. 
Pp. 712. Price 2.60 dollars. 

This is a well and closely printed, well-bound and 
heavy volume of 712 pages in which an elaborate 
account is given of the numerous activities of the 
Baha’is all over the world. The Baha’is are those who 
have accepted the mission and prophethood of Baha’ 
ullah. a native of Persia and a Mussulman, by birth. His 
teachings claim to be more universal than any other. 
Without denying the truth of any previous religion, 
Baha’ism professes to make one community of the whole 
human race; and looks upon differences of race as un¬ 
important. and differences of religion as capable of being 
overlooked and unemphasised. 

Baha’ism was originally “viewed purely as a re¬ 
form movement confined to Islam ”; but., thanks to the 
persecution to which it was exposed, and to the exile of 
Baha’ullah himself from his native land by the Govern¬ 
ments of Persia and Turkey, it soon became a world¬ 
wide organisation having its centres in all the lands 
of the East and the West and the North and the South. 

In the Islamic countries and within Islam, the spirit 
of reform and the desire to adapt life to changing con¬ 
ditions of the times seem to be keenly alive. In the 
Ahamadiya movement of India also we have an example 
of a similar desire to re-int.erpret, and re-orientate the 
teachings of Muhammad. 

The account given in this book of the fate of the 
Baha’i faith and its activities in different countries, 
shows that it suffered more disabilities in the Muslim 
countries than elsewhere. In Persia, under Riza Shah 
Pahlevi, the entry of Baha’i literature was prohibited. 
We find an American lady trying to have this ban 
removed, but without success. In Egypt, there were 
furious onslaught on it, both academic and otherwise. 
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Are we to understand that Islam as a state religion 
refuses to be reformed ? It is for Islam to answer the 
question. 

With the professed ideals of Baha’ullah we are in 
complete accord. But we must confess that in spite of 
the many ancient religions—and in spite of the many 
new ones springing into existence out of the dead or 
dying remains of the old—the world is in agony today: 
and human passions are laying waste all the accummn- 
lated wealth of the past centuries of civilisation. 

We are suffering from a sense of frustration. Old 
ways have led us nowhere: old religions and their 
reform—even the old moral and social codes have failed. 
New approaches must be discovered. When the present 
tribulations are over, the one question that will in¬ 
evitably present itself to the thinkers of the future, 
will be how to make man’s existence on earth worthy 
of himself. And for that—let us have the courage to 
say—the relics of the past are not enough. Instead of 
trying to build upon old foundations which are more or 
less dilapidated, instead of pouring new wine into old 
bottles, would it not be wiser to discover new founda¬ 
tions altogether ? Where and how, it is for the future 
philosophy of reconstruction of human society to 
answer. 

U. C. Bhattaciiabjke 

GITA THE MOTHER: By M. K. Gandhi. 
Edited by Jag Parvesh Chander. Free India Publi¬ 
cations, The MaU, Lahore. Pp. SOS. Price Rs. S-! t . 

The Editor has collected numerous short writings,,of 
Gandhiji published on different, dates in Young India, 
Harijan, Yervada Mandir and ot her publicat ions in which 
he wrote about the Gita. Gandhiji says : “I lost my 
earthly mother who gave me birth long ago, but this 
eternal mother has completely filled her place by my 
side ever since. She has never changed, she has never 
failed. When I am in difficulty or distress I seek refuge 
in her bosom.” Hence, the Editor has selected the 
abovementioned title for this book. Throughout, the 
ages, the Gita has soothed countless troubled hearts 
and strengthened many weary souls on their onward 
journey in this world of misery. 

Gandhiji was first acquainted with the Gita in 1889 
when he was almost twenty. It, was towards the end 
of his second year of stay in England that he came in 
touch with two English Theosophists. brothers, who made 
him read the Gita. They were then studying Sir Edwin 
Arnold's The Fong Celestial. Gandhiji writes : “ I felt 
ashamed as I had read the Divine Poem neither in San¬ 
skrit nor in Gujarati. * * * * I began to read the 
Gita with them. I recalled having read Madame Bla- 
vatsky’s The Key to Theosophy. This book stimulated 
in me the desire to read books on Hinduism, and dis¬ 
abused me of the notion fostered by the missionaries 
that. Hinduism was rife with superstition.” The word 
Theosophy is derived from two Greek words—Theos= 
God, and Sophia=Wisdom, which in Sanskrit is called 
Br&hmavidya. It illuminates the scriptures and doc¬ 
trines of religions by unveiling their hidden meanings 
to the purblind vision. 

The language of the Gita is not so difficult but one 
should rise above the intellect to intuition to evoke 
the Divine Guidance. Different people interpret the 
verees differently. That is natural because all differ¬ 
ences arise from the degrees which the self within has 
unfolded. Essentially, we are all equally capable of 
attaining the Truth, but there are stages of evolution. 
It has been Gandhiji’s endeavour to reduce to practice 
the teachings of the Gita as he understands it. 


“If God guides him,” writes Sj. Chander, “then 
why did he commit, the Himalayan blunder * * *? The 
explanation t,o my mind is as simple as his action is 
bewildering. This happened, twenty-one years ago. 
Firstly, he had not done enough Bhakt.i to evoke full 
Divine guidance, or his devotion was not deep enough 
to enable him t.o interpret the Divine messages. Second¬ 
ly, in his one-pointed zeal for “ Swaraj within a 
year,” lie thought that the country was prepared, for 
the fight. * * * * At long last, the Chauri Chaura 
riots showed him I he error of his way and wit hout 
caring for the feelings of his followers and the ridicule 
of his opponents, he, like a man, admitted the error, 
took the blame on himself, * * * and, started prepar¬ 
ing for the future fight, through self-purification ns 
embodied in the constructive programme.” Who 
knows whether or not, this move delayed Swaraj for 
an indefinite period ! But, the greatest, strength of 
Gandhiji lies in frankly admitting his errors without 
caring in the least for unpopularity. Ho is ever since 
striving every moment of his life to become one with 
God by sen mg his fellowmen and expiating our sins 
by inviting penances. 

There are many beautiful and inspired thoughts 
and I doubt Aot- that the reader will profit by its 
perusal considerably. 

Smiain Krishna Bash 

MODERN POTTERY M ANTTFAC 7 n T RE : By 
II. N. Bose, M.Fc. Published by Ceramic Publishing 
Howe, Bhagalpur. Pp. 481. Prior: not mentioned. 

Apart, from the antiquity of the uses and manufac¬ 
ture of clay products in Tndia, the various kinds of 
pottery utensils have come 1 0 occupy a position of indis¬ 
pensable necessity to every Indian home. Besides, 
with t.he uses of five bricks and other stone wares in 
building houses, sanitary fittings, and in arte and archi¬ 
tectures. the pottery industry has today come to occupy 
an important, position in the economy of the country. 
It, is therefore in the interest of the future progress 
of the industry that the industrialists and manufacturers 
should be well acquainted with the new development in 
the scientific processes. In this handy voluipe„ T^rof. 
H. N. Bose of the Benares Hindu University presents t.ne 
modern theories of the pottery industry with practical 
data of the various branches of this subject. The special 
feature of the book lies in the various practical formula 
using Indian materials, incorporated in it, which have 
all been experimented by the author himself in labora¬ 
tories. The author describes in details the scientific 
processes beginning from the clayey mud to the glazed 
finished products in a clear and easy manner. There is 
no doubt that the work will find a place of honour 
amongst our scientific literatures. 

Nihar Ranjan Mtxkhhrjeb 

HOW TO, WRITE MATRIMONIAL LETTERS : 
Dewan’s Publications, Lahore. Pp. PS. Price Re. I- 4 . 

The title of the book is explanatory of its contents. 

BOMBAY MURDER : By S. K. Chettur. Pub¬ 
lisher : G. A. Natesan & Co. Pp. $42. Price not men¬ 
tioned. 

A delightful volume of crime novel, it cannot fail 
to interest the reader by its variety of characters and 
its clear and gripping narrative, Mr. Chettur reveal 0 
himself not merely as a master of the craft but also as 
a keen student of human affairs, with perspicuity of 
judgment and breadth of vision. His description 01 the 
high life led by Girija, the Deputy Chief Engineer and 
of his associates of St. Raphaels court grips one’s atten- 
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tion from the beginning. His murder in his own room 
heightens the curiosity of the reader; and the subse¬ 
quent denouement absorbs the reader’s attention. 

J. M. Datta 

NALANDA YEAR-BOOK AND WHO’S WHO IN 
INDIA, 1942-43: Edited by Tarapada Das Gupta. 
Published by Nalanda Press, SO4, Vivekananda Road, 
Calcutta. Price Ordinary Edition Rs. S and Special 
Edition Rs.-6, 

The Nalanda Year-Book saw the light of day only 
last year. In this short, space of time, it has been able 
to attract notice of publicists and the general public. The 
present volume is a special war edition. In addition to 
chapters on India’s constitution, education, agriculture, 
industries, commerce, banking, insurance, political organi¬ 
sations and several other subjects, a rapid survey of 
events in different, threatres of the present devastating 
world-war has been given in this issue. It will prove 
useful not only today, but will serve as ready reference 
for the days to come. Sections, such as, “ Who’s Who 
in the World.” “Dictionary of Political and War Terms,” 
and “ Who’s Who in India,” which ' have been enlarged 
and brought up-to-date,’ are also# very useful. Our 
congratulations to the Editor and the Nalanda Press t»n 
their bringing out such a neat volume in these troublous 
and hard times. 

JociEsn C. Bag au 

MOTION PICTURE YEAR BOOK OF INDIA : 
Compiled and Edited by B. V. Dharap. Publish'd by 
Motion Picture Enterprises, 16, Sardar Griha, Bombay 2. 
Pp. SI,!,. Price Rs. 6. 

The importance of motion pictures as a medium of 
entertainment, education and propaganda need not be 
overs tressed. But how far motion pictures have contri¬ 
buted to society as a medium of education and instruc¬ 
tion and to what extent it has succeeded as an industry, 
in .spite of its dependence on imported materials and 
machineries, needs evaluation. But for a survey such as 
this. Intailed information about the industry in all its 
aspects is essential. 

The publication under review seeks to supply this 
■ wgJLife The facts and figures compiled for this volume 
from official reports and other sources and from other 
information, such as production, distribution, censors, 
non-theatrical and educational films,imported films, ex¬ 
hibition, taxes, law, imports of films and machinery, etc., 
will be found useful by those who are in any way 
interested in motion pictures. But we sadly miss in the 
book one very salient point, i.e., the amount of national 
wealth that is drained out. of India by the large number 
of foreign films and the steps taken by Indian concerns 
to meet the competition of foreign companies who have 
opened their own show houses in this country. 

Souren De 

THOUGHT-RAY By Biman* Chandra Bose, 
M .Sc., M.A., B.L. Published by Pravash Chandra Chat¬ 
ter jee, MA., BE., “Biman Panthi” Publishing House, 
2/B, Scott Lane, Calcutta. Price Rs. S only. 

The reviewer’s job is not always pleasant. And I 
confess, I find it difficult to call the book under review 
a book of ‘poems.’ At the outset, the reader just like 
myself will be impresesd by the foreword of Mr. Justice 
Biswas and the appreciation of Sir M. N. Mukherjee. 
But after going through the book from cover to cover 
if he read the foreword and the appreciation once again 
he will undoubtedly find them giving out different 
meanings. 

Joohbh Chandra Bhattachabyya 


SANSKRIT 

GAYATRIRAHASYA OF APPAYADIKSITA: 
Edited by K. Visvanathan. Published, by Bharati Bros., 
Bombay. 

This is a treatise on the philosophical interpreta¬ 
tion of the gayatri mantra which is to be daily muttered 
by every Brahmin. The mantra, it is asserted, refers to 
the Absolute Brahman. The treatise consists of 24 stan¬ 
zas with the author's own commentary thereon. The 
editing is not quite up to the mark. The large number 
of printing mistakes betrays lack of proper care so essen¬ 
tial in all works, especially in scholarly undertakings. 

Chintaharan Chakravarti 

BENGALI 

SAMAJIK GIIUKTI ba Rastriya Aiwikarer Muh- 
Kxtttia : By Nanimadhab Chaudhuri, M .A. To be had 
of D. M. Library, 42, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. Double 
Crown US. Pp. 186. Price Rs. 2. 

Literature is enriched not only by original produc¬ 
tions but also by translations. Translation is a 
difficult, task and good translation of a great book is 
in the nature of an achievement. Those who take upon 
themselves the basic of acquainting the reading public 
with the world's great books by rendering them into our 
own language do a great service to our literature. 
Though there is much to be done and there are still 
vast fields to explore, it is fortunate that Bengali litera¬ 
ture is not very poor in this respect. Samajik Chukti is 
a Bengali translation from the original French of 
, Rousseau’s famous work Contrat Social. The author 
is well-versed in French and it is well that Nanimadhab 
Chaudhuri has gone direct to the source. Hence, The 
Social Contract in its Bengali garb of Samajik Chukti 
retains some of its original flavour. Precursor of the 
Romantic movement in life and literature and of nine¬ 
teenth century idealism, Rousseau lias been described as 
the father of modem political philosophy. “He is still 
revered or hated as the author who above all others 
inspired the French Revolution.” According to him, 
goodness is inherent in man, nature made him happy, 
but, society has deprived him and made him miserable. 
In his Social Contract he speaks of man’s birth-right and 
inculcates the doctrine of Liberty, Equality and Frater¬ 
nity. Rousseau is for universal suffrage. The Social 
Contract is an epoch-making book. Nanimadhab 
Chaudhuri’s Samajik Chukti makes one of the greatest 
books in political philosophy available to Bengali 
readers. 

Sailendrakrishna Law 

JHARNA-KALAM (The Fountain Pen) : By Sri 
Gopinalh Nandi. Published by D. M. Library, 42, Corn¬ 
wallis Street, Calcutta. Price Re. 1-8, 

The book consists of five stories and is named after 
the title of the first. One thing that particularly strikes 
the reader is that there is no love-story in this volume. 
This is something unusual, specially in modern Bengali 
fiction. Almost, all the stories deal with lives of boys, 
school or college students, whose hopes and fancies, 
wiles and pranks, weals and woes have often been neg¬ 
lected by our story-writers. The author deserves thanks 
for his originality. Though occasionally one might come 
across a tendency to exaggeration, the stories are on the 
whole agreeable and entertaining.. 

D. N. Mookerjea 

JAGARANI : Published by Surest) Chandra Pal of 
Ananda Dham, 2C, Dhanada Ghose Street. Calcutta. 
Pripe Re. t. 
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The book contains an account of the travels of Param- 
hamsa Swami Keshavananda Mahabharati, popular¬ 
ly known as Pagalbaba and of the life-sketch of some 
of his disciples who under the guidance of their revered 
Guru made immense sacrifice for the uplift of humanity 
and for the welfare of society. Tt, contains a foreword 
written by Sir Manmatha Nath Mukherjee. 

The Swami advises the Hindu community to bear 
always in mind that it is one and undivided and that 
the Hindus should always remain united. 

The book places before the public the Hindu view¬ 
point of life. 

JjTENDRANATH BOSE 

HINDI 

BAIJU KI SUKTIAN (Paiit I) : By Baiju. Pub¬ 
lished by Thakur Arjun Singh, Editor, the “ Prakash,” 
Rtwa. Pp. '46. Price annas five only. 

This is an unusual book. In it a village poet has 
poured out his soul in form of songs. These have the 
scent and smell of Mother Earth and the medium 
employed is Hindi as spoken by the people of Baghol- 
khand. The native tropes and idioms pressed into the 
service of his self-expression are picturesque and preg¬ 
nant with meaning. The poet’s jortc. appears to be 
subtle humour of a charming and chaste kind. The 
glossary at the end is a great help in understanding 
the folk phraseology and patterns of thoughts. The 
publisher is to be congratulated on his discovery of a 
poet, “ half hidden from the eye ” as Wordsworth said 
of simple-hearted, plain Lucy. 

SWASTIKA : By Niranker Dev Sewak. Published 
by Hindi Pracharini Sabha, Bareilly College. Bareilly. 
Pp. 120. Price annas ten only. 

A collection of fourteen poems, in which the poet’s 
soul seemR to cry out that as the world is fleeting and 
full of the “fret and fever of life.” he would, like 
Shelley, very much wish to learn from the bird, soaring 
in the sky, the secret of freedom from the chains of 
corroding cares and consequent fragrant felicity. On 
the wings of his imagination he takes the reader up 
into a region, rich in ‘dreams.’ Ts this escapism or 
illumination ? 

G. M. 

MARATHI 

MARATHYANOHYA RAJYAKATHA: By 
Govind Sakharam Sardesai. Published by K. B. Dha- 
vale, Bombay. Demi Svo. Pp. 207. Price Re. 1. 

The study of history is apt. to prove tiresome, as 
it entails a comprehension of the multifarious events 
whjch go to make up a consecutive unity. But, solitary 
incidents from it which can stand independently and 
become both interesting and instructive, are much more 
likely to grip the attention of young students who are 
on the threshold of the monument of history. Mr. 
Sardesai, the famous historian has, in this book, under¬ 
taken the task of offering to the young readers 21 inter¬ 
esting stories, dialogues and events from Marat.ha history 
and who could be better able to perform it as happily 
and satisfactorily as he ? The stories selected by him 
have been so stringed up as to present a complete 
chronological picture of the Maratha Empire from the 
earliest times ofJShivaji, right up to the hoisting of the 
British Flag cm Shanwarwada, the royal residence of 
the Peshwas in Poona, Each of the stories illustrates 
either an event which changed the course of the historical 
current or the mental make-up of the principal charac¬ 
ters who gave it a conscious turn. All these stories 
exemplify the merits or demerits of Maratha character 
and will surely create a wholesome enthusiasm in their 


readers to undertake the higher study of the subject. 
The book, therefore, deserves to be appointed as a text 
in the primary and middle schools and we draw the 
attention of educational authorities concerned, .to this 
suggestion. 

D. N. Apte 

TELUGU 

TEACHING OF THE MOTHER-TONGUE IN 
TELUGU : By R. Narayana Rao. Published by the 
Educational Publishers and Booksellers, Bellary. Pp. 274. 
Price Re. 1-4- 

This elaborate treatise is written by the author 
according to the new syllabus of 1940 of the Madras 
University. The author aims at a less artificial relation¬ 
ship between a child and its work and points out how 
bestr a language can be taught to the youngsters on 
a sound scientific basis. He has analysed carefully the 
different methods of teaching, including Dalton System 
and Montcssori System, giving out their respective 
merits and demerits. 

This book proves to be of immense help to teachers 
mid others who are in the educational line. 

,K. V. Sttbba Rao 

v GUJARATI 

(1) NIVAPANJALI, (2) MAIIIRAMAN : By Dr. 
M. 0. Suraiya, Jogcshwari. Printed at the Versey Print¬ 
ing^ Press/ Avdheri. Velvet, bound. 1042. Pp. 60:80.. 
Price Re. 1-8 and Rs. 2 respectively. 

Dr. Suraiya is a Muslim but he has come in such 
eloh> contact with Hindus and cultivated such a love 
for the Gujarati language, specially verse, that his 
efforts in the direction of providing verse literature in 
Gujarati deserve special recognition. ITis grand-daughter 
Miss Tvulsum has translated Wordworth’s “We are 
Seven ” into Gujarati verse and the book has passed 
through five editions. Nivapanjali is a translation made 
by Dr. Suraiya of Gray’s Elegy, a tolerably good render¬ 
ing. The. second book, whose title means, “ The Sea ” 
contains reprints of four translations, one from his grand¬ 
daughter's pen and the remaining three being from his 
pen, viz., of Goldsmith's “The Hermit” and “The 
Deserted Village” and “Gray’s Elegy.” The special fea^ 
tures of the books brought out by him are their kfu'sfL 
get-up and the opinions secured exclusively from edu¬ 
cated Gujarati young ladies, mostly graduates, whose 
photographs embfilish the books and render them attrac¬ 
tive. 

MODH MAHODAYA RAJAT MAHOTSAVA 
ANK : Edited by Raj Ratna P. T. Adalja, L.T.M. 
Printed at the Saraswati Printing Press, Bhavnagar. 
1042. Pp. 830. 

Modh Mahodaya is a monthly magazine and 
mouthpiece of the Modh Bania caste, the caste to 
which Gandhiji, Sir Purushottamdas and many other 
persons known in this side of India belong. The 
magazine no doubt handles caste matters and thus its 
scope of usefulness is restricted, still in its own way 
it has produced good results. This bulky volume * 
brought out in memory of its having rounded the 
corner at twenty-five years of its existence comprises 
a sort of directing and Who’s Who in the caste and in 
addition contains contributions from various writers, 
women and men from amongst the caste on all con¬ 
ceivable subjects. There is an article on Burma from 
one who has lived there and then evacuated under 
difficult circumstances. There are verses also of a 
sort. In spite of its modest efforts, the issue has been 
so well edited that its usefulness will live long. 




SECONDARY EDUCATION IN BENGALI 

Suggestions for Its Improvement 

By SMARAJIT DUTT, m.a., b.t. 







“No educr.tional system can do its duty either to 
the society or to its pupils, if it has not a clear percep¬ 
tion of what it is aiming at, what it is setting out to teach, 
and what things it considers its citizens ought to know; 
otherwise what we teach will be both pointless and 
wasted/’ 

declared Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrislman, as the 
President of the 15th All-India Educational 
Conference, held at Lucknow. 

Education has been very aptly defined to be 
“ preparation for complete living.” Education 
is not a principle but a process—a living process 
like the growth of a tree or the unfoldment of a 
flower, and as such it should nol^ and cannot be 
treated in water-tight compartments. So before 
entering upon a close examination of the system 
of Secondary Education in Bengal, it will be 
worth our while to make a brief survey of the 
present position of the Primary Education, in 
this province, whereon the former is based. 
Without an efficient system of Elementary 
Education, Secondary Education is bound to be 
retarded and can at best have hut a stunted 
growth. 

The following facts and figures have been 
collected from School Education in Bengal, 
published by the Government of Bengal, Educa¬ 
tion Department. 

Throughout the whole province there are at 
M present 64,000 Primary Schools, of which only 
9,853 are of the U. P. standard, located in 8,500 
villages, and over 54,000 are’of the L. P. 
standard, distributed over 28,347 villages. 
According to a recent Educational Survey, there 
are 1,10,000 villages in Bengal. And according 
to that computation, about 70,000 villages 
in the province* are without a school of 
even Lower Primary Standard. Besides, the 
teaching in these L. P. Schools is neither good 
nor sufficiently prolonged to ensuije literacy. An 
jli. P. School is thus contributing nothing to¬ 
wards the solution of the problem of Primary 
Education. But even in the case of the 9,853 
U. P. Schools, there is an enormous wastage, as 
is shown by the following distribution of pupils : 


Infant class 21 

Class I 6-5 

” II 4-5 

” 111 2 

” IV 1-5 


Thus only 1-5 out of 21 or about 7 per cent 
of the pupils receive any material benefit from 
Primary Education. The actual position is that 
apart from a few Primary Schools, controlled 
by local authorities, Mission Schools, and the 
Primary Sections of Secondary Schools, the 
Primary School organisation of today is of very 
doubtful value. 

Looking from another stand-point, we may 
find that the quality of teaching is far from 
being satisfactory. For 64,000 schools there are 
88,000 teachers or in other words the average 
number of teachers per school is 1 ’4. How can 
such a poor number cope with as many as 3 to 5 
classes ? 

The approximate cost of maintaining these 
64,000 schools with 88,000 teachers is 
Rs. 80,00,000 or Rs. 7/8/- per teacher including 
Rs. 3/- per month from fees and other sources, 
but. whether this is actually received or not is 
doubted by all who are familiar with the state, 
of affairs in village schools. The only assured 
income which a primary school teacher receives 
is what is paid, though not always regularly, from 
public funds, averaging about Rs. 4/8/- in 
municipal areas and Rs. 3/8/- in rural areas. 
Naturally, it is not possible to get either a well- 
qualified or a contented teacher on this starving 
pay. 

As regards curriculum, the. less said the 
better. In the present system schools often dull 
and blunt the curiosity and enthusiasm of the 
boy. They find him mentally alert, eager and 
adventurous, and leave him bored, listless and 
incurious. Far too many subjects are taught 
and they are unrelated, so that the curriculum 
is without unity or purpose. It is remote from 
the boy's life and interests, and therefore beyond 
his comprehension. The curriculum is designed 
for the scholar, and the interests of the ordinary 
boy are neglected. A little boy of 7 or 8 entering 
bis primary school can talk from a limited 
vocabulary on subjects which interest him. He 
can read tolerably well. He is ripe for training 
in his own language for introduction to the 
natural world around him for, *11 kinds of direct 
experience in making and doing, in experiment 
and adventure, and all these things can be 
correlated and given direction and meaning, if 
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training in Speech, Reading and Writing is made 
the end in view. But athwart the path of his 
natural development there are soon to be thrown 
shadows—English, Arithmetic, Hygiene, the 
whole of Indian History, the whole of World 
Geography, etc., etc. In the time available only 
an outline of such a big body of organised in¬ 
formation is possible, and that through the 
'Lecture Method—the most inefficient and useless 
for this stage, and from teachers whose academic 
career has probably reached not higher than 
class VIII or IX of a high school, mostly un¬ 
trained, without any idealism or personality, 
without enthusiasm, pitiably ill-paid and sore 
discontented. The result* of the failure to 
understand, and the cramming of a jumbled mass 
of facts into the boy's mind are far from being 
merely harmless. A further blow is given to 
his already rapidly waning self-confidence, and 
the thought begins to grow in his mind that he 
is not very clever and will never be good at 
books. This is the really damaging thing in the 

Let us now pass on to the system of 
present system. 

Secondary Education. We see the same sorry 
sight and we hear the same sad tale told over, 
again. The staff of which the bulk of the 
population of the Secondary Schools is made can¬ 
not offer anything more heartening. The ground¬ 
work being so loosely laid, the superstructure 
cannot but be unreliable. The condition of the 
Secondary Schools in Bengal is simply depres¬ 
sing. The ideal by which the system is 
dominated needs a radical change. It is an 
admitted fact that there are three fundamental 
defects in the present system : 

1. ' It is too literary or bookish, the secon¬ 
dary syllabuses are. based on the “ liberal arts ” 
—legacy from the Middle Ages. Their 
“ cultural ” or “ disciplinary ” value is more 
academic than real. 

2. It does not prepare for a career.- It does 
not lead to any particular vocation after eleven 
years of education. A young man has to spend 
the best part of his energy in passing examina¬ 
tions and when he comes out, he finds he has 
scarcely enough energy left to carry on, and 
that-what he has learnt is not of much help in 
his worldly struggles. 

3. It keeps the boy divorced from his 
environment and trains him for a somewhat 
artificial life. As Sir Percy Nunn opines, 
“ Educational Movement everywhere emphasizes 
social sensibilities and corporate activities, only 
because these sensibilities and activities are 
necessary to the more complete types of indivi¬ 


dual life.” So the aim of education is pre¬ 
eminently social adaptation. Real education 
consists in the development of attitude of good 
citizenship and in the inducement of pursuits, 
intellectual or manual, creative or appreciative, 
for their own sake with joy and pleasure after 
school life. But this double aspect which is the 
pronounced implication of the Spencerian 
definition has sadly failed of its purpose. 

But what appears to us to be the most 
glaring defect of the present system is that it is 
dreadfully examination-ridden. Fear of tests 
and examinations is one of the tortures that 
make school work a nightmare to many children. 
Among the causes of the child’s fear are threats 
of teachers to give hard examinations or warn¬ 
ings of the consequences of a poor examination 
result. The fear of disgrace, the ridicule of 
playmates, the displeasure of parents and 
invidious comparison with brothers or sisters all 
frond to accentuate the evil. The result is con¬ 
fusion of thought, inability to remember, 
pre-occup?tion with the idea of failure, and the 
almost inevitable dislike to school work. 

«“Thn efficiency of a school,” says Mrs. Susan Platt, 
at Uic Elsinore Conference before the Examinations 
Enquiry Committee, “ is judged by its success in the 
examinations, by the number of scholarship boys and 
girls it produces. Official comparisons are too often 
made between school and school. The competition, 
therefore, between school and school is acute. For the 
teacher promotion or demotio/i too often depends on his 
prowess in turning out artificial products. Enlightened 
methods, the delight in experiment and discovery, the 
glory and joy of work fade into distance, and he becomes 
a drudge with the fear of losing his job ever before his 
eyes.” 

Thus there is little wonder that'^tffe 
Matriculation Examination dominates Secondary 
Education. In "fact, it has been its bane. All 
efforts centre round passing the Examination— 
willy nilly. Acquisition of knowledge and 
culture have been relegated to the background, 
and Examination reigns supreme. Notes, Suc¬ 
cesses. Short Cuts and Made-Sasies have flooded 
the market; and students think it sheer waste 
of time to go through the prescribed Texts. If 
you like to introduce anything new, the class 
will say, “ That will not be set in the examina¬ 
tion.” Pupils read carefully only those portions 
of their books, from which questions are likely 
to be set; and they often ask the teachers to 
select such ' important ’ passages. “ The repu¬ 
tation of a teacher depends on his success in 
spotting questions,” as playfully remarked by 
Khan Bahadur Maula Buksh, late Asstt. 
Director of Public Instruction for Muhammadan 
Education, Bengal. 
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Now what are the causes that have led to 
this disquieting situation ?. How could Matri¬ 
culation Examination have such a paralysing 
influence on Secondary Schools ? Mr. Hampton, 
Principal, Secondary Training College, Bombay, 
says 

“ In England and America university entrance 
requirements have long had a cramping -influence 
on the development of Secondary Education, and efforts 
are being made in these countries to break down the 
forces of conservatism and to free the schools from all 
University entanglements.” 

The University provides courses of higher 
studies, and the Matriculation Examination is 
but a test of the fitness of the candidates for 
entrance upon those courses. Thus it is clear 
that the University is expected to fix its own 
standards of admission and to conduct, its own 
entrance test. These functions arc not mere 
privileges but rights which the University must 
continue to prize highly and to guard zealously. 
But it is an open secret that flic chief source 
of Indian University revenue is the Matricula¬ 
tion Examination fees and sale proceeds of the 
Texts of its own publication. To augment the 
fee-income it is but necessary to lower the 
Standard so that the affiliated colleges may have 
a crowded enrolment. To justify its own 
existence as the Sacred Seat of Learning, and 
not merely an examining body, a University 
must be well-financed. And if the State is not 
solvent, and if the people are conservative and 
parsimonious, where else should it look for its 
blood ? This We understand too well. But 
certainly there is no justification of why it should 
expose itself to the charge of “ commercialism ” 
trafficking ” in youth. 

No doubt, under pressure of public opinion 
the University has introduce^ the Revised 
Regulations. But even these will not meet the 
situation. Besides, they are open to criticism. 
The most important feature of the Revised 
Regulations is the vernacular medium. Instruc¬ 
tions will be imparted in the vernacular. 
Questions are to be answered in the vernacular. 
But the questions are to be set in English—not 
excepting those in the Major Vernacular ! Why? 
Economy ! Essays and substarfees of unseen 
passages in English which were the only reliable 
test of the candidates’ knowledge of English are 
conspicuous by their absence from the New 
Syllabuses. Mathematical terms are to be learned 
both in English and in Bengali. Otherwise the 
boys will have to fare ill not only in Exami¬ 
nation, but also in the higher studies. On the 
other hand, the Bengali terms which will be 
acquired with considerable labour will be totally 
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forgotten, as they will fall into disuse during 
the college career.' But what is more crushing 
is that 5-j-2 or 7 (seven) papers are replaced 
by 94-1 or 10 (ten) papers. Thus the new 
Syllabuses will put the candidates to much 
greater hardship than at present. In fact, they 
will fall out of the frying pan into the fire. 

Taking advantage of this helpless situation, 
a number of unscrupulous publishing and book¬ 
selling agencies have pandered to tliis forced 
mercenary policy of the University. They have 
hired and also encouraged many so-called edu¬ 
cated men. They have provided leading strinp 
permanently to cripple the spontaneous mental 
growth of the student population wjio are no 
longer required to exert themsehes. Everything 
is done for them, and thus the true purpose of 
education which is the gradual unfoldment of 
latent faculties is woefully frustrated. 

There are two other causes which have 
largely, though not directly, contributed to the 
keeping up of this sickening situation. The 
industrial backwardness of the country is solely 
responsible for the non-existence of a well- 
organised and efficient system of Vocational 
Education on parallel lines like the continuation 
schools and technological institutes of Japan and 
the countries of the West. It is a pity that 
qualified men equipped with expert specialised 
training in foreign universities to their utter 
dismay find themselves at sea on their return 
to India. They are compelled to rot and vegetate, 
finding no fields nor scope for the proper appli¬ 
cation of their talents. 

Society also is to be held no less responsible. 
Infatuation of the University Certificate has 
quickened the rapacity of the Dowry System . 
which is undermining the social fabric. ‘The 
self-immolation of Snehalatas and the ruining 
of families have hopelessly failed to open the 
eyes of young Bengal.’ 

And the bitter consequences of such a 
deplorable state of things are now much in 
evidence. It is visited with the retribution of 
Nemesis. Matriculates now apply for the post 
of a village constable or a durwan, while gra¬ 
duates commit suicide, being unable to stand the 
agonies of a hungry family ! 

I need not dilate any further on this melan¬ 
choly spectacle. Now, the question is, what may 
be the means by which Secondary Education 
can be improved? The Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal, in his report on Public 
Instruction for 1933-34, remarked : 

“But no completely satisfactory solution of the 
problem of Secondary Education in Bengal can be arrived 
at until there ia more unified control, much larger gra n ts 
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from public revenues, and complete agreement between 
the- public and those responsible for the Education of the 
Province us to the necessity for a radical reorganiza¬ 
tion and redistribution of its Secondary Schools.” 

The entire scheme of reconstruction is put 
here in a nutshell. But we need not despair. 
We are optimists. If the resolution is once 
formed and the work begun in right earnest, 
“ there shall be no Alps,” to use the language 
of Napoleon. The first determined step should 
be to constitute a Board of Secondary Education 
with powers to exercise full control over the 
Secondary Schools. This Board should be 
autonomous like the University and must be 
representative of all interests. The curricula 
and syllabuses should be so framed as to meet 
social requirements and the actual needs of life. 
“ Vocational training in the ordinary schools as 
a part of or an alternative to the general 
courses,” is bound to fail of its purpose. What 
the pupils need more than culture or anything 
else, on leaving schools, is bread. It should, 
therefore, be the aim of Secondary Education to 
give them, among other things, ability to earn a 
decent and respectable living. So a mere crea¬ 
tion of a vocational bias will not do. Separate 
vocational schools should be established at each 
stage—(Primary, Secondary and Higher with 
provision for a wider field of choice and these 
will run parallel with the schools for general 
education. These vocational schools again will 
be of no avail, if there is no simultaneous 
industrial reconstruction in the country, and if 
the industrial magnates do not co-operate. 
Gladdening signs of assurance in this direction 
are now visible on the horizon. There should 
also be, as noted before, Continuation Schools 
and Institutes of Technology for better equip¬ 
ment and specialization. Majority of the student 
population will be diverted to these industrial 
schools, while only those who show special 
aptitude for arts will undergo a course of general 
education, and be admitted to the higher studies 
at the University. If these industrial schools 
are conducted on Wardha principles, they may 
be ‘self-supporting’ in the Wardha sense. 

The conduct of the Matriculation Examina¬ 
tion should be left, in the hands of the University, 
as it has every right to select properly qualified 
candidates for admission to the colleges affiliated 
to it. But more reliable methods of examina¬ 
tion should be introduced. The results of the 
Matriculation Examination should be supported 
by a close scrutiny of school records and by the 
application of mental tests. This arrangement 
will, no doubt, mean a considerable shortage in 


the income of the University. But the State and 
the people should volunteer to help the Univer¬ 
sity out of this financial stringency, so that it 
may be able to conduct the Post-graduate studies 
and researches with efficiency. 

Other ways of improving instruction in 
Secondary Schools should be to avoid indiscri¬ 
minate admissions and promotions, to discard, as 
far as practicable, collective teaching and to 
adopt a plan of work calculated to give freedom 
to pupils to study by themselves and to proceed 
at their own place, based on the Supervised 
Study plan. The day should be divided into 
the, morning and afternoon sessions, especially 
in view of the deterioration of health of the 
student community living in a tropical country. 
A poor meal snatched in hot-haste, followed by 
a double quick march—in some cases from a 
distance of 3 or 4 miles—to attend school in 
time, cannot but lead to a gradual breakdown. 
There should bo periodical medical examination 
in each school which should maintain health 
records for each pupil. Games and sports and 
other forhis of physical exercise should be so- 
organised as to suit the constitution of the boys. 
Extra-curricular activities, such as Games and 
Sports, Debates, Recitations, School Magazine, 
Common Room, General Knowledge, Personal 
Cleanliness, Scouting, Bratachari, Red-Cross, 
Excursions, Brotherly help, Exhibitions of handi¬ 
crafts should be organised on the basis of House 
System. Over attendance, punctuality, academic 
achievements there should be inter-IIouse com¬ 
petitions. Points should be awarded in each 
and every activity. The best House should have 
a place of Honour Board. The upper 
the Assembly Hall may be painted in different 
colours to represent the different Houses and the 
badges of the'respective Houses will have the 
same colour. The Board of Honour will remain 
in the possession of the winner House and will 
be hung on its particular wall of the Assembly 
Hall for a period of one year. 

Thus and thus alone can a true corporate 
life be built up in the school society. The boy 
becomes dyed with the colour of the society in 
which he is steeped. He may not realise the 
full meaning of the system, but lie realises, how¬ 
ever dimly, that he is incorporated in a society* 
which is organised for a good purpose, that he 
cannot remain indifferent to it and that he must 
play his part in it. Thus experience is his 
teacher, and the lessons of this best of teachers 
sink and soak into his nature, and without his 
being aware of it, enter into his brain and blood. 
Hence the discipline of the school system works 
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upon the active principle of his nature and 
assists him to build up habits which ultimately 
harden into character. 

Every attempt should be made to enlist the 
sympathy, goodwill anu whole-hearted co¬ 
operation of the parents, guardians and the local 
public. School exhibitions, annual sports, prize- 
days and .other suitable occasions should be 
utilized for the purpose. Opportunities should 
be given to teachers to conduct educational 
experiments in the light of their training 
and experience. The teachers are now handi¬ 
capped by the times which are now out of 
joint and by the prevailing system and want of 
initiative and opportunity. Their professional 
training, no doubt, broadens their outlook, but 
in their actual sphere of work they feel them¬ 
selves woefully helpless. After their return 
from a course of training they perforce fall into 
the same stereotyped groove anti the benefit of 
training is lost upon them. 

When all is said, the only guarantee of a 
good school is a succession of fit persons for the 
office of the teacher. This is the crux of the whole 
problem—how to secure teachers of the right 
stuff. In the first place, the evils of migration 
should be counteracted. ‘The rolling stone 
gathers no moss ’ goes the poverb. When classes 
pass quickly from hand to hand, the responsibi¬ 
lity is dispersed over a number of individuals. 
So it, is no wonder that the teacher loses heart 
and works jrerfunctorily. IIow can the nomadic 
school master acquire any real esprit de corps in 
relation to his colleagues or his successive 
tvhbols ? Secondly, the status of the teachers 
should be improved. The low esteem of the 
teaching profession is responsible for the fact 
that many, though they will take it up for a 
time till they can find some other employment, 
never dream of making it their life’s work. 
Others drift into it only because they cannot 
find anything better to do. In neither case 
can there be any real heart for the work. 

Let me now conclude with some of the perti¬ 
nent, queries, which Principal Sqghadri put be¬ 


fore the Third Punjab Teachers’ Conference, in 
the belief that they would give to the teachers 
much food for thought. . 

Have you any suggestions, for instance, for 
making examinations better tests of intellectual 
efficiency and culture ? Have you devised some 
means for taking stock of the daily work of the 
pupils instead of assessing it only by periodical 
tests in the year, and have you visualised the 
possibilities of eliminating examinations al¬ 
together ? Has your soul thrilled with rapture 
of poetry and great literature and have you com¬ 
municated at least some of it to those who have 
looked up to you in the class room ? * Have you 
found it possible to reconcile the needs of disci¬ 
pline with the ebullition of native impulses ? 
Have you thought about the various means by 
which the task of leading may be made a pleasure 
and not a task, as is often the case, to the dis¬ 
credit and even want of efficiency of our 
educational system. Have you really been such 
an embodiment of intellectual exercise and 
aspiration that your example has made a pro¬ 
found impression on the lives of those entrusted 
jto your care ? Have you striven your best, even 
within the routinic existence to keep abreast of 
the ever accumulating knowledge in your 
subject ? Can you honestly say at the end of 
your lives that you have done your best for 
keeping the torch of knowledge undimmed, at 
least in that little corner of the earth where 
your lot has been cast ? 

I wish I could say ‘ yea ’ in response to all 
these queries. But it is true that no teacher can 
be a paragon of all virtues. The teacher knows, 
if he is conscientious, that he is only a torch- 
bearer lighting the path to the ideal of Truth 
and Goodness, which he also has been seeking to 
realise. Much is gained if he faints not nor flags 
in his quest. 

“No man,” .-aid Stevenson, “can do as well as he 
teaches. For we are all like St. Paul in this that we see 
better things that wc arc able to attain to. We cannot 
therefore hope to be seen doing what we teach, but we 
must be seen trying to do it, even we shall teach it well 
in so far we are trying hard,” 




II 

Coming to the provisions of the Bill for 
Regulating Intestate Succession. 

Clause 2. Definitions :—It seems that we 
are to forget our Sash trie definitions about 
Sapindas and Sagotras and Samanodakas and 
adopt a new test for finding out the heirs of a 
Hindu. 

The doctrine of Pinda upon which the 
Daybhag system is based in matters of inheri¬ 
tance and marriage is at a stroke of pen 
substituted by blood relationship. 

Atmabandhus, Pitribandhus and Matri- 
bandhus will no longer trouble us; there is only 
one class of Bandhus in the Bill. 

For thousands of years the fundamental 
theory of Hindu marriage was gotrantar —initia¬ 
tion of the bride into the gotra of the bridegroom, 
but this idea must be put aside by all Hindus 
because the proposed Bill directs that a woman 
shall not by reason of her marriage be deemed 
to have lost the gotra of her father, she wili 
continue to be an agnate of her father. In spite 
of the plenary powers of the Legislature it may 
well be doubted whether the Hindus will meekly 
submit to this wanton outrage on their senti¬ 
ments and religion. Though the Hon’ble 
Member-in-charge and the Legislators may not 
think so, a Hindu if he feels that his cherished 
and time-honoured religious sentiments are being 
outraged is capable of as great sacrifices, as 
those whose personal laws the Legislature dare 
not touch for fear of creating an unrest in the 
country. 

2 (e) :—The definition embraces all those 
who are governed by the Hindu Law of succes¬ 
sion and will therefore include those converts 
to Mahomedanism who still retain the Hindu 
Law as their personal law, as also Jains, Sikhs 
and others who are by custom governed by the 
Hindu law of succession. 

It would be rather hard lines on communi¬ 
ties who have voluntarily agreed to be governed 
by a system of law which they knew and 
approved of, to ask them to be governed by an 
altogether different system into which the 
previously existing Hindu Law is being con¬ 
verted by this amendment. These non-Hindus 
have never demanded nor been consulted about 
any amendments and in justice and fairness they 
should be excluded from the operation of the 
proposed Bill. 


2 (/) Related :—only legitimate kinship 
is recognized by the definition proposed. This 
is unexceptionable from a moral point of view, 
and may possibly discourage improper relations 
between the sexes. But we must not forget that 
we are legislating for community which has 
since the days of the Smritis condemned the 
sinners but tried to do justice to the innocent 
offspring by providing a share for illegitimate 
sons of Sudras. What is the reason for de¬ 
priving them of a benefit they have been 
enjoying for ages ? If there was less of sexual 
immorality in countries or amongst people who 
scrupulously debar illegitimate children from 
succeeding there would be some ground for the 
innovation. Far from that being the case 
sexual morality is much higher amongst the 
Hindus of India than amongst any other 
nationals* or communities. 

2 (h) Son :—Although the Law is being 
codified presumably for the reason that the 
public and the lawyers do not want to consult 
the Smritis and texts in this definition we are 
again referred to the Hindu Law. We are not 
told where the same is to be found. The 
Smritis will gradually fall into disuse if the 
Legislation achieves its‘objects and the Hindu 
Law will be sought for in the Code and no¬ 
where else. Keeping the Smritis alive and in 
use would frustrate the very object of the Bill. 

2 ft) :—Stridhana has been made to iswteile . 
property got by inheritance, or partition (with 
sons and the Jike) or in lieu of maintenance. 
The object seems to be to give the woman un¬ 
qualified power of transfer over the property. 
Here again our Legislators should pause and 
consider whether in the circumstances attain¬ 
ing in our society—we are not speaking of the 
upper and enlightend classes who form an in¬ 
significant proportion of the Hindus—it is 
desirable that such power should be conferred 
on women. So long as the special protection for 
purdanashins is necessary, and women do not 
come out and acquire the habit of dealing with' 
others unaided this power is likely to do the 
greatest disservice to the Hindu society. 

Coming to concrete examples (a) the share 
of a daughter will in many cases be worth very 
little, and incapable of enjoyment by itself. It 
may also be that the daughter living miles 
away from her father’s residence and property 
will not be able to exercise acts of ownership 
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over such property. The result will be partition 
and sale, and introduction of hostile or incom¬ 
patible elements in the ownership, constant 
friction and ultimate impoverishment and loss 
of property itself. At e time when modern 
civilized Governments are attempting to stop 
subdivision and subinfeudation, this Bill"if made 
into law will accelerate those evils. It will no 
longer be 'possible for the Hindus to retain 
economic holdings, which is the basis of agri¬ 
cultural prosperity. 

(b) Widows remarrying were divested of 
their inheritance under the Hindu Law. They 
will no longer be subject to that disability as 
the clauses 18 and .19 show. Unless the amend¬ 
ment be meant for speedy extinction of the 
Hindus the rule of Hindu Law should be made 
stricter. In Bengal where change of religion 
forced or voluntary by Hindu married women 
is an everyday occurrence the proposed enlarge¬ 
ment of rights will encourage the neighbouring 
communities to prey upon Hindu women not 
merely for the sake of increasing their number 
under the guise of religion but for the sake of 
monetary gain also. Situate as the Hindus •are 
today in Bengal, helpless, apathetic and dis¬ 
organized, it would be a positive menace to 
enlarge the rights of Hindu women in inherited 
property. 

Definitions :—The effect of different kinds 
of adoption is detailed in the Explanatory clauses 
but we are not told wiiat. formalities must be 
observed for a valid adoption or whether a 
Bengali Hindu can adopt in the Day a mushya- 
.yeyy, or kritrima form or whether a Dwija can 
adopt his daughter’s son. 

Clause (3) :—Exclusion of Hindus governed 
by Marukrakkateyam or Aliya isantana is really 
exclusion of one set of usages and customs 
relating to inheritance. There is no reason wdiy 
customs and usages relating to inheritance in 
other parts of India, e.g., the Punjab, the U. P. 
and other localities which are at variance with 
the rules generally prevailing should not have 
equal consideration. The broad distinction, it 
may be said, is that the Law's, exempted are 
based on the matriarchal system, but all 
customs and usages when analysed will be 
found to be based on some distinction or other 
with the general rules. 

Regarding the Nambudris they used to be 
governed by the Mitakshara modified by 
customs. Then Legislation took this case up 
and now' in matters of succession and marriage 
they are governed by Acts of the Indian and 
Madras Legislature. Nevertheless there seems 


to be no valid reason to exclude them from a 
scheme intended to be of universal application 
amongst the Hindus. 

In so far as the Bill seeks to give an uni¬ 
form set of laws to all Hindus in the matter 
of succession and inheritance it is welcome and 
a great aid to the consolidation of Hindus and 
this utility should not be marred by excluding 
any sects of Hindus. 

Our criticisms are, and mostly will neces¬ 
sarily be in opposition to the provisions of the 
Bill, but that is not because w r e do not appreciate 
its good points, but rather we want the Legis¬ 
lature to proceed on the acknowledge^! doctrines 
of the Hindu Smritis, and to take up matters 
regarding which the Hindus or any section of 
them are feeling difficulties. 

Clause (3) introduces into the Hindu Law 
the distinction between reality and personalty. 
This is the result of the operation of Private 
International Law upon the Law's of Inheritance 
proposed. Hindus resident in British and non- 
British India did not up till now feel this dis¬ 
tinction as Hindus in India. British and non- 
British had no separate systems of Law govern¬ 
ing their inheritance, though the rule enunciated 
must have been operating on properties of 
Hindus outside India. 

Clauses 4 & 5 :—As exceptions are being 
made in favour of different sections of Hindus 
in the Bill itself there is no reason w'hy a general 
set of rules of inheritance cannot be enacted, 
allowing at the same time local usages to operate 
as exceptions allowable under the law. 

The benefit of such a scheme will be that 
people will not feel the alteration of their laws, 
and any section of Hindus or castes or tribes 
may at any time decide to drop their customs 
and usages if they feel inclined to do so. The 
Legislature may even provide machinery for 
their doing so by a petition to the Legislature. 
Thus gradually all the Hindus may come to be 
governed by the same set of Laws at Borne 
future time. It will also ensure the application 
of the natural principle that there should be no 
change without a demand for the same. 

5. Clause; I (t) We have already formu¬ 
lated our objections to the daughter being made 
an heir along with the son, and to the enlarge¬ 
ment of the woman’s limited estate. 

It appears that in the matter of inheritance 
of daughters the following considerations arise: 

(a) They being the father’s chi’,Iren are entitled to 
inherit as much as the sons. 

(b) They require property for their marriage and 
maintenance till their marriage and in some cases even 
after marriage. 
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. (c) Admission of daughters as heirs will tend to 
f ibdivide properties into minute fractions and to create 
uneconomic holdings. 

(d) It will lead to sale of holdings and introduc¬ 
tion of undesirable elements in the ownership. 

Of these points (b) is the most important. 

To reconcile all points of view, if the 
law must be amended provision should be made 
by enumerating unmarried daughters as heirs 
and also destitute daughters. As pointed out in 
the memorandum there are undoubted difficul¬ 
ties in the way of defining destitution but never¬ 
theless it can and should be done. The other 
daughters do not need to be made heirs of their 
father, and should not be given any shares. 

Most noticeable is omission of the widow 
of a predeceased son from the list of enumera¬ 
ted heirs. If the condition of women in Hindu 
households is to be bettered by making them 
heirs, a widowed daughter-in-law should be 
given a share by statute, and included in 
class I U) 

In the list of enumerated heirs some are 
included who were no heirs previously and given 
precedence over others. On the whole the 
scheme is a well thought out one, and subject 
to the remarks about the daughter made above 
and placing her before daughter’s son may be 
generally accepted. 

7 (a) :—Seeing that one of the main objects 
of the Bill is to improve the condition of women 
one gets a shock when provision is made for all 
the co-widows to take only one share together. 
It may be urged that this is a punishment for 
committing bigamy but when they were married 
the laws did not prohibit polygamy. 

However the provision continues the existing 
Law. 

7 (d) :—The daughter’s share has been 
made into half the share of a son. If relief is 
to be given there is no reason why she should 
not get as much as a son. If Smritis are to be 
followed the share ought to be $th or £th as 
stated in the memorandum. The half share 
given to the daughter looks as if in this matter 
we are copying the Mahomedan Law. 

11 :—It is necessary to define the words 
Hermit, Vanaprastha, Yati or Sannyasi and 
Brahmachari in a codification of the laws of 
Inheritance. And this omission should be 
supplied. 

12 Stridhana (rights over) :—If inherited 
property is excluded there is nothing to be said 
against such a provision. In fact the clause 
enumerates the rights which were possessed by 
a Hindu woman over her Stridhan under the 
Hindu Law. 


13 :—Clause (a) and explanation will not 
be necessary at all if the old rules of Hindu 
Law- about property inherited by one or more 
widows from the husband is left untouched. 

This provision has been rendered necessary 
because of the innovations introduced in the Bill 
and the enlargement of the woman’s estate. 

There seems to be a defect in the drafting.— 
A co-widow is not entitled to her deceased co¬ 
widows’ share by survivorship under the Bill. 
She is not enumerated as an heir; under the Bill 
she is an agnate not of her husband but of her 
father, nor is she a cognate. Yet in the explana¬ 
tion the impossible event of her succeeding to 
her co-widow is provided for. 

Clause (b) : —The heirs and order of heirs 
are a departure from the law as prevailing in 
Bengal. 

It favours the daughter unduly, for while 
in the father’s, property, the Bill provides, the 
daughter will share along with the son, in the 
mother’s property the son will not share jointly 
with the daughter nor get anything unless there- 
is no daughter’s daughter, or daughter’s son. 

« One could have understood the placing of 
the son in this clause as a measure to compen¬ 
sate the daughter for her exclusion by the son in 
case of the father’s property but as it. is there 
is no justification for this favouritism. 

The theory of .spiritual benefit is being 
replaced by one of nearness of relationship, but 
the basis of blood relationship is not adhered 
to, when the husband and husband’s heirs are 
placed before the mother and father and their 
heirs. In fact whatever may be said oj ,t]ie ^ 
placing of the husband the placing of the Eus-' 
band’s heirs before the mother and father is 
wholly unjustified. 

We would however suggest that a rational 
list of heirs based on nearness of relationship 
be made as a general rule operative only when 
there are no local usages to the contrary with 
liberty to drop the usages and customs to any 
section of the Hindu community which desires to 
do so. 

Clause J,8:—Since the Legislature is 
punishing immorality to the extent of depriving 
Dasiputras of any share in their father’s property ■ 
and even maintenance it should have provided 
for overruling Keri Kolitani’s case and the 
divesting of a Hindu widow who becomes un¬ 
chaste. There is a good deal of feeling amongst 
Hindus on this point and the Smritis speak of 
the widow enjoying the husband’s property 
keeping his bed unsullied. The change would 
have been welcome. 
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Clause 20 Disqualifications—Although property is likely to be destroyed. The best 
one agrees that deformity or incapacity should way ol ,t j s to give to lunatics, idiots, deaf and 
not deprive an heir of his share, yet for the d um b people a strict life estate as understood 
purposes of the society no property should go to j n English Law with reversion to his children 
one who cannot manage, and in whose hand the an( j other heirs. 
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By S. C. 

In the dull and dreary life of the depressed and 
the oppressed poor—folk-songs play an important 
part and occasionally lighten their burdens, 
cheer up their hearts and impart mirth and en¬ 
joyment to their unsavoury existence. The 
Chhattisgarhi folk-songs are rich in fancy and 
poetic conceits and stand secure and apart as a 
class by themselves. Their lighter vein is some¬ 
times crossed by a sudden outburst of spicy and 
penetrating observations on life* as they know;; 
it and such as are bound to disturb deeply the 
most philosophic mind. , 

The five south-eastern districts of the 
Central Provinces are known as Chhattisgarh— 
the land of thirty-six forts. When this portion 
was thinly populated, and not connected with 
the rest of the world by railways or other means 
of communication, there lay vast stretches of 
land available for the plough and even crude and 
primitive methods of cultivation brought suffi¬ 
cient remuneration for the cultivators’ labours. 
As the pressure on land increased with the 
development in the means of communication, the 
peasants were required to maintain themselves 
or, „r, comparatively smaller area; consequently 
they got poorer and poorer day by day, and are 
getting so still. The average^ Chhattisgarhi 
farmer today is very poor, and it is difficult for 
him to get even his two normal meals. Despite 
this dreadful state of affairs, the poor farmers 
do not lack in their love for art and music. They 
too sing and dance in their leisure; and it is 
this music in their life which keeps up their 
spirits to fight out poverty and keep themselves 
engaged in the hard increasing struggle for exis¬ 
tence. In moments' of distress folk-songs 
provide for their joys and sorrows. They are of 
various types. 

1. Dadaria .—The shortest but the sweetest, 
and the most popular is the Dadaria song, which 
in its two simple lines—one of which is often 
only for tuning—conveys some eternal aspect of 
human life. People may sing it in fields and 
forests, mountains and rivers; women may sing 
it when they sit by the fireside; a pretty young 
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girl may even sing it to her lover in privacy. 
Love is the central theme of this song, and it 
goes to the credit of the young men and women 
of Chhattisgarh to be able to converse in it at 
times. Here are a few representative examples 
of Dadaria : 

(i) When you smoke a Chongi ,* 

It bums little by little. 

My love ! in your remembrance I am gradually 
burning. 

(ii) The house is broken and its roof is destroyed; 

He was to return within a couple of days. 

But, it is long since, that 1 have not seen him, 
O friend. 

(Hi.) I do not, know what I did unconsciously. 

, My love I 1 do not even like my food in your 
absence. 

2. Karma. —Karma is a classical aborigi¬ 
nal dance and is one of the most scientific 
non-Aryan Indian dances. It is a splendid 
sight to watch it., when Madarf and Chhaddif 
are being played and a suitable Karma song is 
being sung like other aboriginal songs. The 
Karma songs are very sweet and express the 
sentiments of love. In older Karma songs there 
is a philosophic reflection towards life. Here 
are some of them : 

(i.) We are born on this earth to live. 

And so shall we pass our life merrily and playfully, 
For how many days more are we to survive ? 

Life is short and mueh may not. be anticipated. 
How shall we escape, 

When death comes over our head ? 

(ii) Shall I be able to meet my sweet-heart ? 

Who knows ! 

I adorn myself with ornaments, 

Dress my hair beautifully. 

And admire my beauty in the mirror. 

But only God knows, 

If I shall be able to meet, my sweet-heart ! 

(Hi) The cat goes from this roof to that; 

We arc foreigners. 

People of a far distant- land. 

Today let us love each other with all our heart, 
For tomorrow awaits separation, 

And I have to depart with a Rr n Ram for ever. 

♦A village smoking pipe made of tendu leaf, 
t Musical instruments. 
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3. Nachouri. —‘ Nacha ’ is the common¬ 
place popular folk-dance of Chhattisgarh which 
together with the music consists of many 
humourous dramatic dialogues and sweet songs. 
Nachouri songs are sung to the accompaniment 
of this dance. Every line is repeated twice by 
the main singer and is followed by chorus and 
dance. Here is a typical popular love-nachouri : 

0 Sister I My sweet-heart is in some distant land; 
Neither he writes a letter to me, 

Nor he sends me a word. 

For whom should 1 apply nu hndi ? 

For whom should I dress my hair ? 

And for whom should I cook rice and vegetables ? 

My sweet-heart is in some distant land. 

0 Sister ! I do not like my father-in-law’s house— 
When my sweet-heart, is in a far distant land. 

4. Sm-Geet. —The prime Diwali attraction 
in rural Chhattisgarh is the Sua-dance of the 
Chhattisgarhi women. A batch of about twelve 
young women comes. The leader, the first in 
the line, has a basket full of the golden paddy 
of the recent crop, with a pair of earthen 
parrots in it. With the opening line they divide 
into two groups. While the first batch sings, 
the second bends down and begins clapping and 
dancing, and while the second sings, the first 
in its turn bends down and dances. The bulk 
of these songs concern women themselves and, 
in general, are pathetic. Here is an example : 

I have come here from my father’s home for the first 
time. 

0 Sweet-heart ! Why are you going out leaving me 
alone ? 

With whom shall I play ? 

W|it,h whom shall I eat ? 

And how shall I console my heart ? 

Plant a tulsi in the court-yard, 

And console your heart with it. 

If you find it green, 

Imagine your husband engaged in trade; 

And if you find it yellow, 

Think that he died in the war. 

5. Danda-Geet. —Along with the Danda- 
dance, Danda songs are sung during the Diwali 
only, by the root caste, which by tradition has 
secured monopoly of this dance. Most of the 
Danda-songs have an air of religious preaching, 
but some of them are beautiful love songs, which 
charm the people when sung with proper pause 
and Jhunjhuniya dance. Here is a typical love 
Danda-song: 

0 God ! I never knew, 

That I would feel the pangs of separation so much 1 
My father is ih Ratanpur, and father-in-law in Orissa, 
And between the two parts is the Kochi river ! 

Today I am what the rice plant is without water. 
Father-in-law is suffering from Tijera and his daughter 
with fever, 

.-nd my Dewar is laid down with Kharjartra, 


Today I am what a leaf is after falling from tree. 

* * * * * 

The legs of the cot are broken, 

And now it is useless. 

Gori has lost her lover, 

And she weeps till the dawn. 

0 God 1 I never know that I would feel the pangs of 
separation so much 1 
A court-yard without a tree, 

And a village without a dog are lonely. 

A woman without her lover weeps till the dawn. 

0 God ! I never knew that I would feel, the pangs of 
.separation so much ! 

6. Marriage Songs .—Any introduction to 
Chhattisgarhi folk-songs will be incomplete 
without a few words on the marriage songs. It 
is a pathetic scene to sec a Hindu girl leaving 
her parents’ home for ever to have her own with 
her husband. Except a few traditional songs, 
most of the Chhattisgarhi ‘ Bihawgeet ’ are 
pathetic. Many of these songs contain the lofty 
ideals of the glorious past, and many of them 
are the sweet-sour stories of heroic women who 
.lost their lives? remaining perfectly faithful to 
their lords. Many of the marriage songs explain, 
in a simple but vivid style, the feelings of the 
bride at the time of her separation from her 
parents. Here is a marriage song of the ‘Dewar ’ 
tribe ; 

The baratis are standing under the neem, 

And the bride, with her lord, is going round the 
marriage-post. ; 

Musical instruments are being played. 

O Beeram ! The girl is going round the marriage- 
past. with her lord. 

Burnt ut are standing under’the neem; 

Mother ! Under the bar are the bride and bridegroom. 
Amongst, five brothers there is one sister. 

Uh Mother, she will go away with her lord today, 
f ather and mother are unhappy. 

But the Bliawaj indeed is happy. 

Oh ! Do not, send her this year; 

You may send her next, year. 

“ Get a nnth for my nose, 

Mother I will go'away in a dola. 

Get a tilri for my ears, 

Mother! I will go away in a dola. 

Get pairi for my legs, 

Mother ! I will go away in a dola. 

There is a lemon tree in my lord’s house, 

And all birds return to it in the evening, 

I grew upto youth at my father's home in happiness. 
But now my pride shall be shattered to pieces !” 

In a short sketch like this it is difficult to 
say even a few words regarding the bigger songs, 
folk-lore and ballads of Chhattisgarh; but it is, 
certain that through the few songs given above 
one can visualize a faint picture of life in rural 
Chhattisgarh, and can at least understand that 
human heart is everywhere the same, and its 
workings are indentical in a peasant and a prince; 
even a woman from the aboriginal tribe can ex¬ 
press the pangs in her heart at the separation 
of her husband. 




. The Clash of Colours 

There is on# Race the world over, 

And that Race is named Man; 

Nursed at the breast of the same Mother Earth, 
The same sun and moon are our comrades. 

Satyendranatii Datta 


This sinister bar tries to separate the white Ameri¬ 
can from his dark-skinned brother. Even the Federal 
law which recognises the equality of the Negro does not 
protect the latter from the lynching party and tenden¬ 
tious State laws. 

Until the colour bar is gone there is no hope for 
peace and goodwill. War will come again even if the 
W'hite peoples have settled all their differences. 


The problem of the immediate future is that 
of the colour bar which is well called the sinister 
bar by Miller Watson whose article on the 
subject appears in The Aryan Path. Extracts 
from the article are given bejow : 

In ancient times a man’n illegitimate descent* was 
symbolised on his escutcheon by a device called the 
bar sinister. This sign proclaimed to .the world the 
man’s irregular birth and barred him from certain rights 
and privileges. In the modern world there is a much 
more truly sinister bar—the Colour Bar—which would 
deprive a man of rights and privileges for no oth^r 
reason than that his skin is not. of the colour assumed 
to denote superior birth. 

It is difficult to discover just when (lie Colour Bar 
came into existence. It certainly did not exist in the 
Roman Empire or in Egypt, and it is not strongly alive 
in Mediterranean countries even today. It seems that 
the self-styled Nordic races, the Germans, British, 
Americans, and to a lesser degree the Scandinavians, 
were the discoverers of this sinister weapon of oppres¬ 
sion. 

At the present time many nations are fight¬ 
ing for what they hope will be a Brave Now 
World. But is this Brave Now World to be 
only for the white races ? • 

Is the sinister bar of colour still to deny happiness 
and liberty to the coloured races while the whites live in 
an Arcadia ? No. 

The common man in Britain forgets or he docs not 
know that in South Africa, a Negro must pay taxes but 
cannot vote; must pay to make pavements but dare 
not walk upon them; must walk under conditions little 
different from those of slavery; and is constantly re¬ 
minded in a thousand different ways that he is an 
inferior being—because his skin i$ dark in colour. 

Would the Indian problem have been more 
easily solved if the colour bar had never existed? 

Yes, is the only answer I can find to that question. 

How often have I heard since Britain went to war 
with Japan expressions such as “yellow devils” and 
“ yellow bastards ” 1 This opportunity to condemn 
and to despise a man because of his colour is never 
lost to the evil mind in Nordic man. 

If yellow is the colour of barbarians why is Britain 
allied to the “ yellow Chinese ” ? 

46—10 


The Russian Campaign 

The New Review observes : 

The leading feature of the battle in Southern 
Russia lies in the contrast between the self-reliant 
courage of the troops and the unreliable strategy of 
Marshal Timoshenko. Timoshenko has been decidedly 
outmanoeuvred by von Bock, von Bock successfully 
combined feint and surprise with the best Blitz methods; 
whilst feigning at first, a direct bid for Stalingrad, he 
prepared his Caucasus campaign, cut a breach at an 
unlikely place, the Lower Don, and through the gap 
launched his mechanized divisions southwards. He took 
serious risks and made little of geographical data on 
which classical strategy is based, but he succeeded in 
a vital battle. For a time the wedge he had driven 
into the Russian line was only fifty miles broad though 
as much us one hundred miles deep. The western side 
of his wedge, hinged on Rostov, was lengthened and 
forcefully swung westwards so as to jam the Russian 
forces against the shore of the Black Sea, whilst 
mechanized divisions made a bold rush for the Cau¬ 
casus range. 

The eastern side of the wedge was then shortened 
and bent eastwards so as to be driven between the Don 
bend and the Volga, a few motorized troops being de¬ 
tached towards Elista and Astrakhan. In the meantime 
the Russian forces which had been left in the Don 
bend were threatened by the troops which fought their 
way near Kalach; not only was Stalingrad approached 
from the North West and from the South West, but a 
vast army astride the Don river was embarrassed with a 
gigantic encircling movement. The battle for Stalin¬ 
grad is not yet. decided and its fate will be a matter of 
available reserves; in the Don-Volga region supply diffi¬ 
culties appear to be equally severe for both sides if we 
consider the length of the Nazi communications and 
the losses in transport on the Russian side; it is what 
could be called a point of logistic equilibrium, as the 
Tobruk region was in the Libyan campaign. 

Kosciuezko 

In the course of an article on the dharma 
and ideals of Poland in the Poland number of 
the Theosophist Wanda Sokolowska writes about 
the great Polish patriot ana hero—Kosciuszko : 

It was not until the calamity of the first partition 
unexpectedly fell on the country that the people were 
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awakened and at last ready to accept radical reforms, 
which led to the famous Constitution of May 3, 1791. 
If the first partition of 1772 could be ascribed with at 
least some justification to the moral decay of Poland, 
the second and the third were the direct result of a 
powerful movement of regeneration of the whole nation. 
Many foreign countries gave expression of approval and 
praise to the 1 achievement, Edmund Burke con¬ 
gratulated her in a parliamentary speech, but Empress 
Catherine of Russia who hated all liberties asked for 
the immediate repeal of the Constitution, sending her 
troops into Poland. In spite of the heroic and frantic 
fight of the small Polish army defeat was inevitable, 
and the second partition took place. 

Similar also was her armed defence against three 
assaulting powers, in the so-called Insurrection of 
Koseiuszko, 1794. He was the last great man of free 
Poland, worshipped by the nation as no one before him 
ever was, being the living embodiment of her highest 
Ideals. lie united in whole-hearted co-operation all, 
from King to peasant, appealing to the deepest of the 
nation. He called peasants to arms, and this was in 
itself an epoch-making event., nowhere practised before. 
Nobles and burghers, peasants and gentry, in complete 
equality and brotherhood signed the act. of adhesion to 
the Insurrection, renouncing all privileges which 
hitherto had divided them. 

Volunteers from all classes flocked under 
Kosciuszko’s banners. 

The famous peasant “ Reapers,” armed with scythes, 
with a hero-villager Glowacki at their head, achieved 
miracles of valour; the shoemaker Kilinski organized 
a regiment of the lowest classes of the Warsaw burghers, 
and a Jewish battalion was spontaneously formed for the 
defence of the capital. The Jews adored Koseiuszko 
and called him “the messenger of God.” Warsaw with¬ 
stood a 54 days’ siege by powerful armies, t.he Russian 
and the Prussian, and repulsed them victoriously. 

Kosciuszko as Chief of State, with unlimited powers 
placed in his hands by the nation, issued the famous 
decree of Polaniee, still enlarging the May Constitution, 
granting the peasants freedom of movement, reducing 
by half their obligations, extending the protection of the 
State to the farms of the villagers, whose fate, although 
never so deplorable in Poland as in other countries, was 
still bad enough to provoke anxiety and plans of exten¬ 
sive reforms in the minds of the best patriots. 

He was indeed great with the greatness of 
the whole nation. 

His character, touching sublimity, was a pure chan¬ 
nel for the Deva’s power. 

Koseiuszko's Insurrection ended in apparent failure, 
and the last partition of Boland followed. And yet it 
was also an invisible victory; the spiritual power it 
strengthened in the nation was such that it sustained her 
resistance, will for and faith in Freedom for all the 
future generations. It was an achievement equal to the 
Constitution of May 3rd—a surety of Poland’s inner 
independence even in outer slavery, of the regaining of 
full independence in the future. Both were inspired by 
the Genius of the nation. 

Robert Bridges and His Conception of Beauty 

In the course of hie article on Robert Bridges 
in The Twentieth Century Debabrata Dhar 
observes: 


There is that in Bridges’ work which has not been 
heard in English poetry since Shelley died, the note of 
Joy. With it, ana supporting it, is an intenser percep¬ 
tion of beauty than any of the English poets has shown 
us since the Romantic movement fell into its Victorian 
decay. Though the sense of Beauty ever present, intense 
and transient, drifts over all his work, it expresses no 
thrill of wonder, no strange apocalypse of Beauty; merely 
a wistful surmise or ecstasy so faint that unless we listen 
carefully to his tones we may miss it. It is a distinctive 
feature with Bridges that he spins out a utilitarian motive 
for Beauty. He focuses Beauty on the shimmering can¬ 
vas of humanity with the fixed conviction that 

Beauty is the prime motive of all his excellence, 

His aim and peaceful purpose;. 

It would be interesting to compare Bridges' 
conception of Beauty with that of the great 
German philosopher, Immanuel Kant, who 
created a sensation by his magnificent theory 
on the essence of Beauty. 

It is rather curious that Bridges does not care much 
for Beauty as it is, in its essence. Bridges looks upon 
Beauty as something out to do its part in the spiritual 
upjiftment of humatily. Consequently, though Bridges 
shines as a great humanist trying to seek the anodyne 
for human misery even in the subtle, tantalizing realm 
of Beauty, w an interpreter and a devout worshipper 
of the impenetrable mystery of Beauty his position is 
much lower than that of philosophers like Kant, Schlegel 
und Bancroft. 

Kant’s study of the aesthetic experience 
starts off with an analysis of its unique 
characteristics. 

The judgment of taste is, first, disinterested. This does 
not mean that a beautiful object is uninteresting; on the 
contrary, it interests us profoundly, but merely that it 
awakens in us no desire, moral or sensuous, to do any¬ 
thing with reference to it other than to contemplate it 
and enjoy it. It does not arouse our appetites, nor call 
forth our moral approval or condemnation, but merely 
delights us in being what it is. We look upon be auty 
as though it were objective and possessed of a eharaVfl?!*"** 
of its own, and as though our aesthetic judgments might 
be true or false. Yet beauty, unlike truth and goodness, 
is not objective in' the sense of being susceptible to 
analysis and proof. By this view, Kant dissociated 
himself from explanation of the beautiful, current in his 
day—the sensational—which identified it with the 
sensuously pleasant, and the rationalist, which regarded 
it as the object of confused thought. The aesthetic 
experience is unique, Kant insists, however hard it may 
be to describe it accurately. “ It is the feeling of purpo¬ 
siveness without the idea of purpose.’” 

Man’s happiness, Bridges thinks, is his lov¬ 
ing response to the beauty of Nature, and so he 
should drink deep of the inexhaustible stock of 
beauty which Nature provides without an appeal 
to Reason or to Intellect. 

Bridges wants Man to have Beauty undisturbed 
by the rulings of Reason and intellect, because he 
believes that Beauty is the highest of all those occult 
influences that through the senses wakens spiritual emo¬ 
tions in the mind of man. This is, indeed, a great con¬ 
tribution to the realm of Aesthetics on the part of 
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Bridges; but, all the same, like sentiments were already 
voiced by different continental philosophers of different 
ages. 


Tukaram 

In a meeting, held at the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Bombay Branch, Prof. M. D: Altekar, 
lectured under P. E. N. on the seventeenth- 
century Tukaram, one of the glorious line of 
Marathi poet-saints. We quote from The Indian 
P. E. N .: 

The lecturer at the outset placed Tukaram chrono¬ 
logically and in the school which Dnyaneshwar or 
Dnyandev had founded. Tukaram’s dates were almost 
certainly 1608-1650. He was thus born nine years after 
Eknalh’s death and Shivaji was only about twenty years 
old when Tukaram died. 

Tukaram was bom a few miles from Poona of well- 
to-do parents whose grocery trade he inherited at an 
early age. Ho failed in business. A great famininc 
carried off almost all his family. His second wife was 
a Xantippo. In any case, Tukaram seemed to have 
plumbed the depths of misery, $hieh many of j?is 
■abhmifjas reflected. 

The earlier poet saints deserved to share with 
Ramdas, the great Shivaji’s preceptor, the credit, for the 
stui ly, self-reliant mass mentality in Maharashtra that 
had made Shivaji’s achievements possible. There was 
nothing of the weakling about Tukaram, for exiftnple. 

Tukaram denied the efficacy of the ascetic's saffron, 
robe for producing knowledge. To obtain salvation one 
had to give oneself entirely to God and to devote one¬ 
self to the service of humanity. 

For a long time the God Vithala, whoso image is at 
Pandharpur, was the object of Tukaram’s ardent devo¬ 
tion, hut at last, he could write : 

All has become light and all darkness has disappeared; 
There is all joy and there is no feeling of pain, 

Because 1 realise that what I called Vithala is really 
Rrahm. 

no came finally to see that, appearances were only 
.'•hr*, through which one must try to reach what was 
behind them. 

Brotherhood in Islam and Hinduism 

The brotherhood of man, although intellec¬ 
tually recognised by all just and thoughtful 
I>eople, is yet one of those subjects that are 
hopelessly ignored in ordinary life. Writes Dr. 
M. Hafiz Syed in Prabuddha Bharata : 

The religions of the world aim at purifying the 
human heart and bringing it, nearer to God; but people, 
in their indifference, do not study their own faiths. 
This is why they act against them. *1 take the liberty 
of quoting from the various scriptures of the Hindus 
and Muslims. 

The oldest of the known religions of the world is 
Hinduism. All the sacred scriptures of this ancient 
faith contain clear and unmistakable references to the 
brotherhood of man. 

In the third chapter of the Bhagavad Gita, we 
read the following : ‘ Having an eye to the welfare of 
the world also, thou shouldst perform- action.’ 

In the Manv^smrili we read the following : ‘ He 
who befriendeth all creatures, his name is Brahman,’ 


1 He who thus seeth the Self in all beings, by his own 
self,— he realizes the equality of all, and attaineth to 
the supreme state of Brahman.’ 

Again in the Isha Vpantshad we read : ‘ Ho who 
seeth all beings in the Self and the Self in all beings,— 
he hateh no more.’ • 

The Holy Koran teaches : ‘0 you who believe, 
let not one people or nation scoff or laugh at another 
people or nation; perchance, they may be better (in 
the eyes of God, ie., possess greater potentialities of 
doing good) than the scoffers.’ 

And the Prophet Mohammad said : ‘No man is a 
true believer unless he desireth for his brother that 
which he desireth for himself.’ ‘He, who is not affec¬ 
tionate to God’s creatures and to his own children,— 
God will not be affectionate to him.’ ‘ Who is the most 
favoured of God ? He from whom the greatest good 
eometh to His creature.’ ‘The best of men is he from 
whom good accrueth to humanity. All Ood’s creatures 
are nis family; and he is the most beloved of God who 
trieth to do most good to God’s creatures.’ 

‘ Do you love your Creator ? Love your fellow 
men first .’ 

From these quotations it is abundantly clear that 
none of the great religions of India ever taught any¬ 
thing anti-humanitarian or encouraged intolerance or 
persecution. 


Mind Over Body 

Relaxation is one of the most urgent needs 
of modern life. It is preliminary to rest. Julius 
Gilbert White observes in The Oriental Watch¬ 
man and Herald of Health : 

Rest, begins with the mind. In order for the body 
to secure proper rest, the mind must be at rest. Rest 
must first be mental. The mind should be at ease, calm, 
and reposed. Many people in this age maintain a con¬ 
stant nervous tension which is very destructive of 
vitality. There should bn at least periods of entire 
relaxation and repose. The Orientals could teach the 
Occidentals many valuable lessons in this matter. 

One who is highly nervous should take a few minutes 
during the day for complete relaxation. In fact, he 
should train himself to do his work with a calm, serene 
state of mind rather than under a nervous tension. By 
so doing he will live many years longer. 

Not only are periods of rest and relaxation good for 
the body and mind; they are also uplifting and ennobl¬ 
ing, if we lift our thoughts above the sordid things of 
earth. 

Grenville Kleiser has said : Cultivate silence 
and stillness. You grow your best thoughts in times of 
solitude and meditation. To continue to grow and ac¬ 
cumulate useful ideas, you must have frequent periods 
of mental and physical relaxation. Beware of the 
modern tendency to hurry and waste. Cultivate quiet¬ 
ness, poise and deliberateness.” 

It should also be borne in mind that amusement is 
not relaxation, nor a substitute for it, but may be, 
indeed, opposite to it. Many amusements excite the 
nerves and lead to greater tensity rather than to relaxa¬ 
tion. 

Relaxation is a state of .jnind by which you 
have decided to lay aside for tne time the things 
which trouble you, and take a little time to rest 
and recoup your vital forces. 
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Just as we learn to take on responsibility, so we 
must learn to lay it off, temporarily. One of the helpful 
things to do is to close your ears to life’s annoyances and 
open them to the voices of nature. 

The patter of rain on the roof, the rustle of leaves 
by a gentle breeze, the murmur of a babbling brook, the 
songs of birds, the smell of grass and earth and flowers, 
the odour of pines, honey and fruits, the waving of 
fields of grain, are some of Nature's many voices calling 
us to relaxation and repose. But the mightiest influence 
of all is a clear conscience, a knowledge of having lived 
each day in the interest of humanity and the service 
of God; for, having done our duty, we may rest in the 
kind care of Him who watches over all. 

Rest is often the therapy needed to increase the 
mysterious vital forces which carry on the wonderful 
life processes, from digestion down through the list of 
every organ and gland and their functions. In many 
instances a few days’ rest in tied would be of great 
benefit. 

Science and International Politics 

Science and Culture quotes from Nature : 

“By modern use, science has come to signify 
natural philosophy, or verifiable knowledge acquired by 
observation and experiment. When its field of work 
is thus defined, there is an impermeable membrane 
between science and politics. The partition is dissolved 
when science—the domain of reason—is defined as sys¬ 
tematic and formulated knowledge in all fields of human 
understanding—natural, moral, social and political. At 
all stages of civilization, these factors have determined 
the conditions of human life in varying degrees; and 
in modern times scientific knowledge has been the chief 
element in the constitution of man’s outlook and the 
greatest power for social and political action. 

* * * * 

“The view that the sole function of men of science 
is to Btudy and discover natural facts and principles 
without regard to the social implications of the know¬ 
ledge gained can no longer be maintained. It is now 
widely acknowledged that science cannot be divorced 
from ethics or rightly absolve itself from the human 
responsibilities in the lise of its powers in economic or 
political planning. Men of science neglect their duty 
if they continue to retain the monasterial habits which 
eociety commonly assigns to them, and are content to 
remain isolated from the structure of civilisation built 
up from materials provided by them. It is their obliga¬ 
tion as citizens to assist in the establishment of a 
rational and harmonious social order out of the welter 
of human conflict into which the world has been thrown 
because the powers they have released have not been 
rightly used in the services of mankind as a whole so 
writes bir Richard Gregory, Bart, F.R.S., in his article 
on “Science and International Politics.” 

The Changing Spectacle 

The history of the changing world has 
always been a very interesting study. In his 
article in The Twentieth Century Ramesh 
Mohan observes: 

The 18th and 19th centuries saw the rise of politi¬ 
cal consciousness among the masses. 

The French Revolution snapped the cords of cus¬ 
tom and convention, put an end to privilege and 
indulged in the bloody orgies of the Reign of Terror 


on principles of rationalism, with Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity as its catch-words. The theories of state 
propounded at this time did away for ever with the 
idea of anointed kingships and made the states purely 
secular institutions. The writings of philosophers— 
French and German, undermined the foundations of 
empty traditions and looked with scepticism on long 
accepted tenets. An era of Romanticism in poetry 
and literature buist forth in rebellion against conven¬ 
tional morality and detached objectivity pouring forth 
strains of passionate feeling and worshipping at the 
altar of beauty and loveliness. The rapid progress in 
the field of science and the evolutionary theories, re¬ 
duced man to a mere scientific phenomenon and held 
all his actions to be prompted by biological necessities. 
The divinity of man crumbled to pieces. 

In such an atmosphere surcharged with 
curiosity and disbelief, the 20th century began 
with insensc scepticism in the field of thought 
and narrow materialism in that of action. 

Religion was regarded only as a fashion with res¬ 
pectable gentry. Gods were oecasionaly laughed at and 
man did not flinch from boldly questioning the validity 
of their existence. F«.r long religion and religious faith 
had' manifested itself in mere forms and formalities; 
now even the form was in danger of extinction. But 
then came the,Great War of 1914, at that time regarded 
as the most terrible catastrophe in the history of 
humanity. The lust for power and the fervour of 
rivtionaiism mobilised the forces of man’s intelligence 
ip the field of science for the purpose of killing men 
and destroying all that he had as yet achieved. 

Humanity was suffering from the convul¬ 
sions of intense agony and saw no way out of 
this horrible calamity. 

Even innocent and peace-loving nations, in spite 
of themselves, were forced to jump into this blazing 
holocaust and perish without a trace. These were 
curious times. Men of piety and devotion were becom¬ 
ing cynics and cynics were luming votaries of faith. 
Nothing could be expected from the powers of man. 
An implicit faith in some latent force of virtue wa s a 
natural necessity to keep up the drooping spirits of the 
people. The Allies very sincerely declared to the world 
that they were fighting for the principles of justice— 
to end war for ever—to make the world safe for 
democracy, to establish a reign of peace all over. In 
these times when men seemed to have lost faith in 
everything, a sort of religious optimism for the moral 
end of the world seemed to fill a large part of humanity 
with its fervour. At the close of the War there seem¬ 
ed to be a universal disgust against the evils of 
mechanical progress and there were hopes of a future , 
world order based on principles of peace and happiness, 
harmony and freedom. But very shortly such hopes 
proved vain delusions. The greed and vindictiveness 
of the victorious sought to trample the vanquished to 
utter disgrace and humiliation and the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles brought about a settlement charged with mutual 
suspicion and dread. The League of Nations soon 
proved a fiasco, and in no time the subdued nations 
came forward to join the scramble for loot and un¬ 
bounded competition for power and aggression. The 
Treaty of Versailles naturally became a scrap of paper 
and the world again blazed forth into an international 
conflict much more fierce than before.. The same sad 
story, perhaps in a very bitter form this time, repeated 
itself. 



Law and Democracy 

Discussing the problems of Labour and the 
Law in The Catholic Herald, James P. Rowland 
joes on to define Law and Democracy by the 
ray : 

Law, in its essence, is a dictate of reason established 
tnd promulgated for the common good. Law, in its 
lurpose, directs men in the course of conduct toward 
heir ultimate end. Law aims neither at the prevention 
;>f all vices nor at the promotion of all virtues. It aimr 
it the establishment of harmony in the social order to 
liable men to work for their salvation. Virtue is 
i trained not through law but through the exercise of 
lie free will in the choice between good and evil. 

Democracy, in its essence, is a government, which 
is selected by a free majority and whi*h respects the 
nalienable rights of a free minority. It is a govern¬ 
ment by consent and not a government, by will. It is 
i government by law and not a government Jiy men. 
If is reasonable rather than arbitrary in its processes. 
It has no end different, from the end of the people who 
constitute its society. It can, like the individual^ 
attain the highest public virtue or it can succumb to 
the lowest vice. 
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The Chinese Press 

Hsiao Chien observes in the course of his 
lecture (as published in The Asiatic Review ) 
delivered before the China Institute in London : 

Although one year before the outbreak of the Sino- 
Japanose War, the Central Nows Agency of China 
established a branch office in Tokyo for promoting 
understanding between the two countries, no Chinese 
News Agency had ever existed in Europe oj America 
up to last December. But on December 1, 1040, with, 
the announcement of a British £10 million loan to China, 
the first Chinese News Agency in the West was founded 
in Fleet Street in London. Two months later the- 
second oversea office of the C. N. A. was opened in 
New York. 

Although the Chinese Press did not become sub¬ 
scribers to Reuter's service until the outbreak of the last 
European war, the importance of foreign news in the 
Chinese Press lias been ever increasing. Today 
thousands of words are being cabled every month giving 
the picture and events of Britain and America as seen 
intimately by the Chinese, while part-time correspon¬ 
dents like myself had been writing in greater detail by 
air* mail about the various aspects of life in the demo¬ 
cratic countries in the midst, of a gigantic war. 

We have been recently honoured by a number of 
distinguished journalists from Britain and America, such 
as the visit last, September of the party of seven, headed 
by Mr. Louis Howard, of the famous Scripps-Howard 
Chain, representing the leading newspapers in the 
U. S. A. Wherever they went they were cheered by 
our people as “ great, sympathisers,” a war-time expres¬ 
sion in China for all foreigners who cared to pay us a 
call—quite a contrast to the words “ ocean devils ” in 
the days of the Boxers. But still more important than 
such fleeting visits are the correspondents of many 
British and American papers stationed in China. They 
share our hardship on earth and raids from the air. 

On May 15 this year, the school of Journalism, 
University of Missouri presented its annual prize for 
this year to Ta Kun'g Pao. The prize in the past has 
been given to very few foreign papers. This honour 
is really shared by China ns a whole and it is a clear 
indication of the growing world interest, in, os well as 
recognition of, the progress of the Chinese Press. 


The Philosophy of China 

In an address delivered by Dr. IT. H. Chang 
in the Temple of the Universal Spirit, Ananda- 
Ashrama, California, on the occasion of Sri 
Ramkrishna birth-day celebration, which 
appears as an article on China’s contribution 
to world unity in the Message oj the East, 
he expounds the philosophy of China in contrast 
with that of India: 

All systems of philosophy admit the duality of 
■man’s nature. We have, in each one of us, the law 
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[ivine and the law of Nature. Between these two we 
eel as though there is an eternal conflict. How are we 
;oing to reach the Divine ? 

'Die Indian solution seems to be the only pofflible 
olution. Desire appears to be the element in us which 
indermines all our effort to reach the ideal. Therefore, 
n order to reach the Divine the only logical means is 
o do away with desire. The devoutly religious, people 
>f India feel that the body is nothing, the Spirit is 
everything; thus, since desire is the root of all evil, 
hey would strike at the root. That is why we have 
een in India mortification of the flesh as an expression 
if religious devotion. I admit, that, to me, is alien. The 
Chinese are not like that. Our philosophy is founded 
in the principle of harmony. Desire is the root of all 
■vil. That is a principle which Is accepted not only by 
he Hindu leaders but by all other religions. Yet the 
olution the Chinese philosophers have offered is typical 
if the Chinese mentality. 

The Chinese hold that it is only when desire 
lominat.es your personal life that you lose your soul, 
/ot, desire take its proper place with the exercise of the 
vill. This requires a much stronger spiritual effort and 
s the basic principle of Confucianism, of practically all 
he systems we have in China. 

By and large we have three dominant types of , 
tanking. We have what is known as Taoism, which 
h indigenous to China and represents one aspect of the 
Chinese mentality as fully as Confucianism represents 
ho other aspect; and along with these two, we have 
he strong influence of Buddhism: three different sys- 
.ems of thinking and religion existing side bv side. * 


Bahaism and its Mission 

In his article on the Basic Principle of 
Truth in the World Order, Shoghi Effendi, 
'uardian of the Bahai Faith and author of The 
Promised Day is Come, points out the pre¬ 
requisites of Bahaism and its mission in the 
iresent-day world : 

Indeed, the essential prerequisites of admittance 
nto the Baha’i fold of Jews, Zoroastrians, Hindus, 
Buddhists, and the followers of other ancient faiths, as 
■veil as of agnostics and even atheists* is the whole- 
icarted and unqualified acceptance by them all of the 
Divine origin of both Islam and Christianity, of the 
Prophetic functions of both Muhammad and Jesus 
Hhrist, of the legitimacy of the institution of the 
Imamate, and of the primacy of St. Peter, the Prince of 
the Apostles. Such are the central, the solid, the in¬ 
controvertible principles that constitute the bedrock of 
Baha’i belief which the Faith of Bah’uliah is proud to 
acknowledge, which its teachers proclaim, which its 
apologists defend, which its literature disseminates, which 
its mmmer schools expound, and which the rank and 
file of its followers attest by both word and deed. 

The Mission of Bahaism 

The chief idols in the desecrated temple of man¬ 
kind are none other than the triple gods of Nationalism, 
Racialism and Communiarn, at whose altars governments 
and peoples, whether democratic or totalitarian, at peace 
or at war, of tho East or of the West, Christian or 
Islamic, are, in various forms and in different degrees, 
now worshipping. Their high priests are the politicians 
•'nd the. worldly-wise, the so-called sages of the age; 
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their sacrifice, the flesh and blood of the slaughtered 
multitudes; their incantations outworn shibboleths and 
insidious and irreverent formulas; their incense, the 
smoke of anguish that ascends from the lacerated hearts 
of the bereaved, the maimed, and the homeless. 

Contrasting with, and irreconcilably opposed to, 
these war-engendering, world-convulsing doctrines, are 
the healing, the saving, the pregnant truths proclaimed 
by Baha’u’Ilah, the Divine Organizer and Saviour of 
the whole human race—truths which should be regarded 
as the animating force and the hall-mark of His Reve¬ 
lation ; “ The world is but one country, and mankind 
its citizens.” 


The Panoramic View of Kashmir 

The reader has first to swallow the bitter 
pill offered in the following remarks by the 
white gentleman in The Catholic World and then 
enjoy the magnificent beauties of “ India’s 
Paradise,” the panoramic view of which is 
depicted next: 

With such marvellous natural beauty all around 
them, it is all the more amazing that the Kashmiris 
themselves should be so filthy. They work, eat and 
sleep in the same clothes and never change them until 
they almost literally rot off. The women especially 
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with their long loose tunic, baggy pantaloons and matted 
unkempt hair make a very unpleasant picture. 

* * * 

. The most conspicuous landmark in Srinagar is a 
hill, called Takht-i-Suliman, on the top of which is an 
ancient Hindu temple that dates back, according to 
some authorities, to 220 B.C. The hill rises to a height, 
of one thousand feet, and when I saw it for the first 
time, lit up at night,, I knew at once that my penchant 
for climbing high places would give me no rest until 
I had surveyed the vale of Kashmir from the top of 
Takht-i-Suliman. 

The magnificent panoramic view that rewarded my 
climb was well worth the effort. Below me lay the 
entire valley, so extensive that it appeared to be a vast 
plain hedged in on all sides by impregnable mountains. 
In every direction towered lofty ranges with shifting 
masses of puffy white clouds concealing the higher peaks. 
In from the darkly wooded foothills spread a bright, 
carpet of yellow mustard and emerald green rice fields. 
And across the length of the valley floor, like a gigantic 
serpent basking in the sun, stretched the gleaming river. 
As it flowed through the town, it was straddled by seven 
picturesque wooden bridges, and on either side huddled 
the shops and houses, with here and there the pinnacle^ 
of a Hindu temple or the minarets of a Mohammedan 
mosque dominating the scene. Close by on another 
eminence reared the massive stone walls and turrets o f 
Akbar’s fort, frowning down on the town in front, and 
on the placid waters of Dal Lake behind. On the far 
eastern shore of the lake glistened the white walls of 
the palace of the Maharaja, and farther around to< the 
West spread the magnificent gardens of Nishat and 
Shalimar, 


Standardised Man 

Under the above caption The Inquirer writes 
in part: 

Exploration of the community-sense which has arisen 
in many minds leaves a deep impression of the ills 
wrought by standardisation. The urban dweller has be¬ 
come stultified in various ways. He is in a large measure 
the product of the industrial upheavals of the last 
century. Thrown together into large areas of popula¬ 
tion, lacking obvious impulses to create or to explore, 
man has steadily sunk into a dull characterless average. 
It is one which Jacks colour or individuality. It 
enshrines a crude majority of public opinion upon the 
main issues of life. The average becomes a dictator in 
the sphere of manners of morals. Conviction gives 
place to convention. Independency of action is inhibited 
by the herd instinct encouraged. 

The way can only be opened to progress 
when the idea of standardisation is overcome. 

It has been the weakness of the industrial era that 
it has led to over-specialisation. Man stands within his 
own small sphere of interests. He is encouraged to 
restrict himself to them. The desire to create is frus¬ 
trated. Ha is isolated from a wide circle of contact. 
The result is that be becomes narrowed in thought or 
interest. Hie snvironment leads him to accept ideas of 
the world as fixed within certain limits. He is set under 


authority. The State becomes a paternal entity in hi 
thinking. It commands him to obedience. Upbringing 
or background lays upon him a series of political ideas 
which promise to withstand peril of change. The churches 
likewise encourage a similar view of authority. It is the 
duty of the individual to accept without question the 
demands made upon hia intellectual activities through 
creeds or confessions of faith. It is likewise his place U 
obey the dictates of a governing body which lays dowr 
r enditions of membership and assumes control over hit 
spiritual faculties. State and church combine in an on¬ 
slaught against individuality. They actfustom the mine 
to a motionless concept of government and to the need 
for law. 

It is clear that, in many urgent details oi 
living, law and government are vital necessities 

Even Mill was forced to admit that there are limits 
beyond which individual liberty cannot be allowed to go 
It is necessary to provide expediences which may mak< 
social life possible and may check disharmony. But this 
is a very different matter to a claim for abiding and fixet 
authority. Physical science enforces the lesson that flui 
and changes are a part of life. Life changes both ii 
details and in the pressure of outward things which an 
brought to be if.' upon it. Psychology affords a remindei 
that man has been over-bold in claiming to be th< 
captain of his soul. His innermost being is not exempt 
from thp conditions of constant motion. The past, is eve; 
wrecked against the rocks of the present. It can Onlj 
exist in the uncertain qualities of a fleeting memory 
<The individual soul is more akin to a river than to t- 
ship. 

The recovery of modern man can only come aboui 
if authority is allowed to give place to individuality an< 
liberty. 

A truly democratic state is one within which oppor¬ 
tunity for this freedom is a common possibility. 

Tibet 

We make the following extract from tltt 
News Review : 

Vast, half-explored and sinister Tibet is-knemn -A. 
the average Briton as a land full of mountains, forests 
lamas, and unkempt fakirs who have not washed foi 
50 years, but/that does not keep them from posing f<« 
the Geographical Magazine in all their crapulousness 

To the cunning Japanese, who have not, like som c 
improvident Westerners, forgotten about India, Tibet 
is a gift from God to the deserving Axis, a paradise 
for enterprising poitical crooners whose signature tune 
is “ Asia for the Asiatics.” 

In conveniently inaccessible monasteries there are 
some “monks” who have pre-occupations other than 
Buddhist theology. Throughout Tibet runs a chain, o f 
short-wave i;adio stations broadcasting Axis propaganda 
over millions of square miles in the Far East. 

Most powerful of these stations is Radio Himalaya, 
situated somewhere near the sacred city of Lhasa, 
crackling with eagerness to promote the utmost dis¬ 
quiet in British-Indian relations. 

Alive to this danger are the Chinese authorities, 
who have arrested numbers of bogus Tibetan lan» M 
in North Burma, and sent a strong demand to i |10 
Tibetan authorities for a clean-up. 
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Much Ado About The Really Nothing 
That “ Asiatic ” Is 

When wc read in Mr. Amcry’s Gaxton Hall 
-ixjf.ch of the 29th September last, that he had 
■.aid that ** there is no such thing really as an 
Asiatic,” we had (and still have) on our table 
a quarterly called The Asiatic Rcvwv: (July, 
1942, 571 h year). If there is no such thing 
really as an Asiatic and ii The Asiatic licrinv 
does’not treat of Asiatics and Asia, what does 
ii treat of ? We had also, and still have, on our 
iable three recent numbers of the Asia magazine 
of New York. If Asiatics and, by implication, 
Asia do not exist, what does Asia concern itself 
will) ? We have heard of the \foyal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain, of Bengal, etc., and 
remember to have seen some of their publica¬ 
tions. What are they all obout, it Asiatics do 
not exist ? 

There have been and there still are some 
busy bodies who think thai the anti-Asiatic laws 
of the United States of America and of the 
British Dominions of Canada, South Africa and 
Australia are unjust. Mahatma Gandhi and his 
comrades carried on a passive resistance move¬ 
ment against some such laws in South Africa 
■mid suffered much in consequence. 

As Asiatics do not exist and never existed, 
i he past and present anti-Asiatic laws were and 
are undoubtedly bad dreams ! 

1 static ” A Mere Illusion or Maya 

, W^en a famous English author cynically 
observed, 


' Wlicn Bishop Berkley said, there wits no matter, 
It was no matter what he said,” 

he could do so without any fear, because 
Berkley, the philosopher, did not wield any 
power over men. He could only formulate a 
theory of idealism or mayu. But when Mr. 
Amcry gives a fresh instance of illusion, he is 
not to be trifled with. For a mighty man is he, 
is Mr. Amcry, the Secretary of State for India. 

(>ne may be sure that when he observes that 
“ there is no such thing really as an Asiatic,” 
lie has the power to demonstrate that all Asiatics, 
past, present and future, and their habitat, the 
continent of Asia, are illusory phenomena. If in 
spite of such demonstration any one insists that 
their existence has been a matter of positive 
experience for milleniums, the mighty magician, 
of India Office may be able to make them 
vanish into thin air by some incantation that 
he alone knows. 

“ The Sheer Anarchy of the 18th Century 
in India 

The second paragraph of Mr. Amery’s Cax- 
ton Hall speech of the 29th September last runs 
as follows : 

1 need not go into the amazing story of how in the 
sheer anarchy of the 18th century in India, at times, 
under the menace of French aggression, the local agents 
of a British trading concern found themselves compelled 
progressively to take over an ever-widening field of 
authority. In the end, when that aufcho-ity had covered 
the whole of the vast Indian sub-continent, in fact 
became an empire, Parliament here found itself obliged 
to assume ultimate responsibility for its security and 
good government and exercise a limited regulating and 
controlling influence. 


I 
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It is not our contention that in India in 
the 18th centiiry there was no anarchy any¬ 
where for a single day or week or month. What 
we" say is that anarchy was not the prevailing 
condition, just previous to the establishment of 
British rule, in those parts of the country in 
which the East India Company succeeded in 
establishing their supremacy and that the 
establishment of their supremacy was not in the 
least a philanthropic endeavour. Greed and the 
need for making profitable trade secure, and the 
desire for domination led the Company to seek 
mastery over territory. 

When the Company became masters of 
Bengal, Murshidabad was bigger and wealthier 
than London and its bankers and other men of 
business were not less opulent than their fellows 
in Britain. Such prosperity could not have been 
born of anarchy. Similar things may be said 
of some other parts of India when they came 
under the rule of the East India Company. 

Brooke Adams writes in his book, The Law 
of Civilization and Decay, that it was the Bengal 
“ plunder ” that gave England the cash by means 
of which the various machines invented bv 
Englishmen could be brought into use and mer¬ 
cantile transactions on a wide scale made possi¬ 
ble, which brought about the industrial revolu¬ 
tion that gave Britain an advantage over the 
rest of Europe. 

“The influx of the Indian treasure, by adding con¬ 
siderably to the nation’s cash capital not only increased 
its stocK of energy but added much to its flexibility and 
the rapidity of its movement. Very soon after Plassey, 
the Bengal plunder began to arrive in London, and the 
effect appears to have been instantaneous; for all the 
authorities agree that the “industrial revolution,’’ the 
event which has divided the nineteenth century from 
ail antecedent time, began with the year 1760. Prior 
to 1760, according to Baines, the machinery used for 
■pinning cotton in Lancashire was almost as simple as 
in India; while about 1750 the English iron industry 
was in full decline, because of the destruction of the 
forests for fuel. At that time four-fifths of the iron 
used in the kingdom came from Sweden. 

“ Plassey was fought in 1757 and probably nothing 
has ev0 equalled the rapidity of the change which 
followed. & 1760 the flying shuttle appeared, and coal 
began,.to replace wood in smelting. In 1764 Hargreaves 
invented "the spinning-jenny, in 1776 Crompton contrived 
'the ifiule, in 1785 Cartwright patented the power-loom, 
'and, chief of all, in 1764 Watt matured the steam engine, 
the most perfect of all vents of centralizing energy. But 
though these machines served as outlets for the accelerat¬ 
ing movement of the time, they did not cause that 
acceleration. In themselves inventions are passive, many 
of the most important having lain dormant for centuries, 
waiting for a sufficient store of force to have accumulat¬ 
ed to set tbeia working. That store must always take 
the shape of money, and money not hoarded, but in 
motion. Before tire influx of the Indian treasure, and 
the expansion of credit which followed, no' force sufficient 


for this purpose existed; and had Watt lived fifty years 
earlier, he and his invention must have perished together. 
Possibly since the world began, no investment has ever 
yielded the profit reaped from the Indian plunder, 
because for nearly fifty years Great Britain stood without 
a competitor. From 1604 to Plassey (1757) the growth 
had been relatively slow. Between 1760 and 1815 the 
growth was -ery rapid and prodigious. Credit is the 
chosen vehicle of energy in centralised societies, and 
no sooner had treasure enough accumulated in London 
to offer a foundation, than it shot up with marvellous 
rapidity. The arrival of the Bengal silver and gold 
enabled the Bank of England, ‘which had been unable 
to issue a smaller note than for £20, to easily issue £10 
and £15 notes and private firms to pour forth a flood of 
paper.’ ”—The Law oj Civilisation and Decay, pp. 263- 
264, quoted in Digby’s Prosperous British India, 
pp, 31-33. 

So much wealth could not have been found 
in a country in which anarchy prevailed. The 
officers of the Company, known as Nabobs, 
amassed vast wealth by various unjustifiable 
means. Clive „was one of these Nabobs. He 
•became rich beyond the dreams of avarice. He 
could have become richer and is said to have 
declared ► that he was amazed at his owp 
moderation in not grabbing more than he did. 
Cttuld these Nabobs have extracted such vast 
wealth from a land subject to anarchy previous 
to their own operations ? 

British Rule in India “ Native to the Soil ” / 

It will serve no useful purpose to examine 
and expose Mr. Amery J s speech point by point. 
It is full of half-truths and misleading state¬ 
ments, on only a few of which we shall make 
some comments. Said he : 

Nevertheless, what is called British rule in India, 
is essentially an institution native to the soil of India. 
It has been created by British leadership profoundly 
influenced by British conceptions of standards, above all 
by the conception of the reign of law which is the founda¬ 
tion of our liberties. But at every stage in building up 
the vast structure, Indians have played their part, and 
in the last generation an ever-increasing part, both in 
civil administration and the fighting forces. 

At this moment, 11 out of 15 members of the 
Governor-General's executive are Indians. Ministries 
which control administration in five great provinces with 
a population of some 100 millions are Indians responsible 
to elcted Indian legislatures. The same was the case, 
and would be the case today in the other six provinces, 
but for the decision of Mr. Gandhi and the so-called 
high command of the Congress Party which forced the 
Congress ministries of those provinces to go on strike 
in order to embarrass the Central Government. 

Part Indians Plat in Administration 

Fully half the senior administration services and a" 
overwhelming majority of subordinate services arc 
Indian. The Indianisation of the officer ranks of the 
Indian army, a more recent development, is proceeding 
steadily and has already justified itself in action. Nor 
should we ever lose out of sight the fact that the 
government of a quarter population and nearly half the 
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area of India has throughout remained entirely in the 
hands of Indian rulers, who are protected by treaties 
loyally observed on both sides, are an essential part of 
the fabric of the Indian empire of today, and an indis¬ 
pensable element in the entirely self-governing India 
of to-morrow. 

British rule in India is not at all an insti¬ 
tution native to the soil of India. It has been 
imposed on India by Britain. The constitutions 
under which India has been successively ruled by 
Britain have been manufactured in that country 
by Britishers, not by or with the consent of the 
people of India. Take the present constitution. 
It is not the kind of constitution which any 
party in India or any of the so-called delegates 
to the so-called Round Table Conferences want¬ 
ed—it is an entirely unwanted constitution. 
The Joint (Parliamentary) Committee on 
Indian Constitutional Reform which recom¬ 
mended the kind of constitution which India 
should be given wrote in their Report, Volume 
I (Part I). paragraph 41 : * 

“Indeed, we recognize that even moderate opinion 
in India has advocated and hoped for a (-♦mpler and 
more sweeping transfer of power Ilian we have felt 
able lo recommend.” 

• 

The structure or system of British rule in 
India was not devised by Indians. Whenever 
Indians have had anything to do with it, they 
have played a subordinate part. What imperial 
power in the history of the world ever 
lacked servants, tools, or subordinates among 
the people of the countries rilled by it to 
carry out its will ? Every part of India which 
has come under British rule had to be brought 
under subjection by force or fraud or both on the 
part of the East. India Company. 

The eleven members of the Viceroy's Execu¬ 
tive Council are not representatives chosen by 
the people and sent to it by them. They are 
nominees of the Government. Even if that 
Council had been composed entirely of Indians 
similarly nominated, they would not have con¬ 
stituted the cabinet of a National Government. 

The five provincial ministries have very 
limited powers. And such is the respect in 
which they are held that the Central Govern¬ 
ment, did not even consult them before declaring 
India a belligerent country. Those in Assam 
and Orissa dare not face the legislatures of 
those provinces. The Bengal ministry could not 
prevent the imprisonment without trial of Mr. 
Sarat Chandra Bose, or even his detention out¬ 
side the boundaries of Bengal. As another little 
example showing the great powers, responsibilities 
and range of information of a provincial minis¬ 
try, Cake the following: 


Placing facts regarding ‘ machine-gunning ’ at Rana- 
ghat before the Bengal Legislative Council on October 2 
last, the Hon’ble Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Home Minister, 
said that there was an army reconnaissance and they 
mistook some of the coolies working on the railway lines 
as members out for sabotage and a few shots were fired. 
Fortunately, there were no casualties. Far from this 
being done at the instance, knowledge, consent or con¬ 
nivance of the Bengal Government they came to know 
about the incident itself day before yesterday when a 
telegram came to them in the ordinary course, contain¬ 
ing the information. “We know nothing,” Mr. Huq 
said, “ and we are not expected to know anything as 
regards reconnaissance flights by the R. A. F.”— if. 8. 

The late Chief Minister of Sind, Mr. Allah 
Bux, recently gave up the titles conferred upon 
him by the Government by way of protest 
against that Government’s policy in India and 
was dismissed by the Governor of that province. 

It is well known that Mr. A. K, Fazlul Huq, 
Chief Minister of Bengal, with his colleagues 
and other leaders has been making efforts to 
secure for the country self-rule and a national 
government on the lines demanded by the Con¬ 
gress. On the 14th October last the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika wrote in its leading article : 

It is not only in Sind that the farce of responsible 
government has stood thoroughly exposed. On the 
POth of this month we publi c hed a report, from our 
Special Representative at Delhi which shows that the 
situation in this Province is not different, from that of 
Sind. The Bengal Premier is reported to have written 
a long letter to the Governor in August last stating that 
“he had been reduced to a non-entity” and that “the 
Administration in Bengal was being carried on in an 
autocratic fashion by the Governor and officials of the 
Permanent Services over the heads, and in most cases 
behind the back, of the Chief Minister and his Cabinet 
colleagues.” One of his demands was “ the restoration 
of full powers to the Ministry under Provincial Auto¬ 
nomy.” 

The report has not yet been contradicted, and we 
may therefore assume that it is not without foundation. 

It is entirely false to say that the provincial 
Congress ministries which resigned were forced 
to do so by Mr. Gandhi and the Congress high 
command. Every one of the ministries which 
resigned was in complete agreement with the 
principles of the Congress party according to 
which the resignations were tendered. The 
object of the resignations was not, to embarrass 
the Central Government, but to uphold the right 
of the people to determine whether India was 
to be a belligerent country or not. The Central 
Government could have easily rectified its mis¬ 
take by getting its decision approved by the 
Central and Provincial Legislatures, for they, 
like the people of India, have 1 :en against the 
Axis powers all along. 

Whatever the number of Indians in the 
senior or subordinate services, British rule is 
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British, not Indian, for the Indians in service 
do not determine the principles and policy of 
the Government—it is Britishers who do it. 

The pace of the Indianization of the officer 
i*anks of the Indian army is such that these 
ranks will never be thoroughly Indianizcd. 

Assuming, without admitting, that the five 
provinces which are at present under Ministries 
and the Indian States which are under Indian 
Rulers enjoy Indian Self-rule and also assuming 
that Self-rule enjoys the approbation of the 
British Government, what prevents that Gov¬ 
ernment from extending Self-rule to the whole of 
India by bringing the whole country under a 
National Government ? If the parts can be self¬ 
ruling, why not the whole ? 

Mr. Amery’s “ Difficulty ” In Spite of 
His Admission 

Mr. Am cry has at last admitted that free¬ 
dom is (lie demand not only of the Congress but* 
of all parties and communities in India. But, he 
persists in thinking that, it is difficult to meet 
that, demand. Says he : 

Indians of alt communities and classes and princes 
no less than party leaders in British India are equally 
anxious that India should govern herself free from all 
external control. The difficulty lies in finding a system 
of government under which the various complex and 
profoundly divergent elements of India’s national life 
can both govern themselves in such fashion that no one 
element should be in a position to oppress another and 
yet retain substantially that unity of administration and 
law which has been built tip in the past,. 

This difficulty is 11 British imperial creation. 
Complex and profoundly divergent elements of 
national life arc not, a monopoly of India. They 
exist, for example, in the United States of 
America and U. S. S. R. (Soviet Russia). In 
spite of that fact, however, these two large and 
powerful States have systems of stable govern¬ 
ment maintaining unity of administration. 
Where there is a will, there can be a way. 
Britain does not want that India should be free. 
So all sorts of difficulties are either imagined or 
exaggerated or created. 

Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress 
Misrepresented 

Says Mr. Amery : 

No imposed constitution, least of all one imposed 
by one element or party in India upon the rest of India, 
c*a live. 

Yet that is in essence the aim, of Mr. Gandhi and 
a handful of his associates who control the Congress 
party machine. 

This is false* Mahatma Gandhi and the 
Congress want a national government of all 


parties and a constitution for India to be drawn 
up by a constituent assembly representing the 
principal elements in its national life. 

Has India Greater Affinities with Europe 
Than With Asia Y 

Mr. Amery observes : 

Ah, lull it will be said : ' Wlmj has India lo do 
witli Europe and Booth Africa and Australia and New 
Zealand. Bhe is part of Asia and a natural development 
of the future is “ Asia for Asiatics ” and that it is towards 
China or Japan that Indian natural affinities will lead 
her.’ T believe that will be a profound mistake. There 
fp no such thing really as an Asiatic, and of the great 
racial and cultural divisions of the old world. India’s 
racial origins and historical and political associations and 
traditions have linked her from the days of Alexander 
the Great through the long centuries of Muslim infiltra¬ 
tion and the subsequent two centuries of British influeno 
far more closely with the world of Europe and tin 
Middle East than with the fundamentally different 
history and outlook of the Mongolian Far East. 

Above all. •British influence on India’s legal and 
political thought, not lo speak of the use of the English 
language as a common medium of intercourse between 
Indians qf different, home languages, all make association 
with countries of British tradition easier and man 
natural for Indians. Add lo that the sheer practical 
difficulties of immediate disentanglement from the exist¬ 
ing connection in defence and administration and it 
would seem as a mere matter of practical convenience and 
advantage that by far the best policy for India during 
the period before she can afford to stand alone is to 
retain her association with the free partnership of the 
British Commonwealth. 

Mr. Amery. like ’other British imperialists, 
want to have it both ways. They do not wan' 
that India, should have a free democratic 
government. Therefore, one of their stock argu¬ 
ments has been that democratic governments or 
parliamentary governments of the British pat¬ 
tern are not suited to Asiatic or oriental coun¬ 
tries like India, whose peoples are essentially 
different in character from Europeans—-particu¬ 
larly from Britons. Even the Liberal statesman 
Lord Morley said that the Canadian democratic 
fur-coat would not suit India. 

Another thing which British imperialists do 
not want is any close tie of friendship between 
India and any powerful Asiatic country. It is' 
quite probably, if not almost certain, that China 
will emerge victorious from the Sino-Japanesc 
war and that post-war China will be a power 
to reckon with. If China and free India become 
allies, Britain will not be able to exploit either 
But these countries have been friends for more 
than two rnilleniums and their tics of friendship 
are being strengthened. So it has become 
necessary for British imperialists to argue -that 
the people of India have no racial or other 
affinities with Mongolian peoples but have sh^ 1 
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affinities with Europeans—particularly with 
Britons ! 

We do not deny Indians’ racial and cultural 
ties with Britons and other Europeans. In fact 
the world over, all peoples are essentially one. 
To make people forget racial and other distinc¬ 
tions and bring about a synthesis of all national 
cultures are among the ideals of the Visva- 
Bharati, founded by Rabindranath Tagore. 

While we recognise our European affinities, 
we recognise no less our Mongolian affinities, 
both racial and cultural. British anthropolo¬ 
gists, like Risley, have spoken of the people of 
some parts of India as Mongolo-Dravidian. 

Europeans are in the habit of making too 
much of Greek influence on India consequent on 
and subsequent, to Alexander’s invasion of a 
part of the Panjab. A full and impartial 
account of the mutual influence of India, Eastern 
and Southern Asia, Indonesia,and Australasia 
has still to be written. Dr. Kalidas Nag’s India 
ond the Pad fie World is a notable contribution 
m that direction. * 

No Indian nationalist would object “ to 
retain her (India’s) association with the .free 
partnership of the British Commonwealth,” pro¬ 
vided it was really free and a 'partnership with 
equals. But Indian nationalists feel that it 
would he neither, and therefore ii is that Bertrand 
Russell lias written in his article contributed hi 
the last, June number of Ada : 

"Indian nationalists object i.o pnrincrsliip in die 
Hii 1 i>li Commonwealth of self-governing nations, hut 
would probably not obj.i-i to partnership in an interna- 
oimal alliance not specially British, particularly if the 
alliance were divided into regional groups and India 
belonged to an oriental group " 

He is right. 

If. instead of saying that " there i> no such 
thing really as an Asiatic,” Mr. Amery had said 
that “ there is no essential difference between 
Asiatics, Europeans. Americans, Africans and 
Australasians, human nature being fuiidafcntal- 
ly the same all over the world.” he would have 
been right. But that would not have suited his 
purpose;—it would have been tin admission that 
Italians can easily link themselves with the 
Mongolian and other people of Asia as well as 
with peoples of European extraction. 

India More a Burden Than An Asset ? !!! 

India’s present Secretary of State is an un¬ 
conscious humourist of no mean order. He 
argues that “ India might well be more of a 
burden than an asset. ” ! 

Looking at the matter from the narrower viewpoint, 
of mis island atone, it would, I admit,,bo difficult to 


argue that the moral obligation to help India in lime of 
danger is not likely to involve a far greater strain upon 
our whole defensive organisation and our foreign policy 
than would be compensated for by India’s military help 
or by the additional trade wo might possibly get from 
-uch preferential advantages as India might concede our 
trade. From that narrower standpoint, the association 
with India might well be more of a burden than an 
asset, and we might have a good practical reason for tell¬ 
ing that, we wished to be quit, of her. 

On the other hand, if we look at the matter from a 
broader viewpoint of the commonwealth as a whole, 
taking into account the interests of other British terri¬ 
tories in the southern hemisphere as well,as interests in 
the Middle East there is a much stronger ease for argu¬ 
ing that India as a member of the commonwealth 
partnership would probably balance and in the long run, 
if not firstly, will contribute as much j»s she would 
receive. 

If it really be the sincere conviction of Mr. 
Amery and other British statesmen that “ India 
might well be more of a burden than an asset 
and we might have a good practical reason for 
telling that we wished to be quit of her,” what 
offence did Mahatma Gandhi commit by telling 
Britain to quit India ? 

Mr. Amery has spoken of the future. But 
what of the past and the present ? Does he 
deny that Britain lias derived untold billions 
from India and her international position is due 
to a very great extent to her possession of India? 

Reading Mr. Amery’s speech we felt inclined 
to exclaim. “ Do pray be quit of India.” 

Taraknath Das’s Open Letter to Bertrand 
Russell 

India Tod-up of New York for June 1942, 
contains an open letter to Bertrand Russell from 
Taraknath Das. Regarding the partitioning of 
India. Dr. Das says in it: 

You apparently approve the partitioning of India 
ns provided for in Tripps’ plan. I regard it as unwise 
and unjustifiable from the standpoint, of geography, 
polities or evolution of regional states. Would you 
support, the separation of (he Province of Quebec from 
Canada should the French Catholics insist, upon it ? 
Would you approve the partitioning of China to appease 
Chinese Moslems if they should wish for separation ? 
Would you approve the demand of the Moslem states 
of Soviet Russia to further a Pan-Turanian movement, 
by secession from the XT. S. S. R. ? British Liberals like 
yourself. Sir Norman Angel and others regularly _ oppose 
iialkanizing Europe, but. seem unconcerned about, 
balkanization of India, a move that will aid the cause 
of Pan-Islam ism. It is strange that Cripps, who opposed 
(he partition of India idea in 1.939-1940, should support 
it now 'merely to appease a certain Moslem element in 
India. 

Regarding disagreement between Cripps, 
Nehru, Azad and others, Dr. Das observes : 

The disagreement between Cripps, Nehru, Azad and 
others, on the question of conducting the war activities 
in India was due not only to the past British policy ,of 
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disarming India and not allowing her to gain any ex¬ 
perience in national defense, but also to the attitude of 
the British Tories who even today do not want, Indians 
to develop an Indian National Force—India People’s 
Anpy—under Indian direction, for fear it might under¬ 
mine British military control of India. 

Dr. Taraknath Das corrects Mr. Bertrand 
Russell on some other points also. 

You assert that at the time of British conquest of 
3.aria “there was no Indian national feeling; the rulers, 
who were themselves largely foreign Mohammedan 
conquerors, were for the most part corrupt, inefficient 
and tyrannical.” This statement is likely to be misin¬ 
terpreted by the uninformed. In the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries the national feeling in India was 
not very different from that, which then prevailed in 
most of Em'ope. The modem conception of nationalism 
and national unity (which is becoming somewhat out 
of date) did not develop among Germans and Italians 
until after the middle of the nineteenth century. Many 
western political scientists mistakenly hold that the 
Chinese and Indians lacked patriotism or national spirit 
because they failed to check western aggression. The 
fact is that both India, and China, being much larger in 
area than all of Europe except Russia, and not having 
a strong centralized government, people there devoted 
their civic efforts in a more limited area, and often failed 
to present a united front against the aggressor nations, 
as is the case today in parts of Europe. At the time of 
British conquest of India the rulers were not, “ largely 
foreign Mohammedan conquerors.” There were power; 
ful Hindu kingdoms—-such as the Marhatta Confederacy 
—and Sikh states in India. And by this time the 
Moslem rulers of India were not aliens, but Indians, in 
the same sense as the descendants of William the Con¬ 
queror, four centuries after the conquest, were British 
and not foreigners. To be sure there were tyrants in 
India, but none more tyrannical than the British 
Empire-builders of the time—Clive, Warren Hastings 
and others. 

Why have the British been able to hold 
India with very little force ? Dr. Das answers : 

Professor Russell, you think that the British have 
held sway over India with very little force, because the 
Government commanded the respect of the people. But 
the truth of the matter is that the principal factor behind 
British supremacy in India has been the complete and 
deliberate disarmament of the people and the effective 
use of mercenaries, so that the conqueror always had 
the overwhelming power to crush any uprising. 

Regarding American intervention to end the 
deadlock in India, Dr. Das writes: 

I am very happy to see that you think that the 
Government of the United States should intervene and 
induce the British Government to open further negotia¬ 
tions With Indian Nationalists. I doubt if this will come 
to pass for ; tl) The All-India National Congress will 
not agree to have any negotiations with Britain unless 
the latter agrees in advance to acknowledge Indian 
Independence. (2) While the public declarations of 
American statesmen—'Vice-President Wallace, Under 
Secretary of«State Sumner Welles and others—about 
“people’s war ; racial equality and world freedom” are 
very encouraging, in practice the United States believes, 
as Pearl Buck pointed/ out in her article in the New 
York Times at May 81, I«S2, that “ Britain owns India, 


Britain is our ally and it would be silly to interfere (in 
Britain’s affairs) in India.” (3) The British feel that 
the more American air-force, tanks and soldiers arrive 
in India, the less they will need Indian support to 
defend India against the Axis. The British will prefer 
that the United States Government send a million or 
more Americans to defend the Near East, the Middle 
East and India, instead of raising a People’s Army in 
those places. 

As regards the kind of international alliance 
which India of the future should form Professor 
Das expresses his own opinion as follows: 

I have been for a long time an advocate of an 
Anglo-American-Indo-Chinese-Russian Alliance. Such 
an alliance may serve as a better foundation for a New 
World Order; but such an alliance cannot, be effective 
unless freedom for Tndia is recognized by the Anglo- 
American Powers. There is no doubt that China and 
Russia are for Indian freedom. The longer the British 
Government, with the silent consent, of the United 
States, refuses to accord freedom to India the more the 
Chinese and Russians will, for reasons of future balance 
of power, begin tti doubt the sincerity of war aims of 
fhe Anglo-American Powers. 

Unless the Anglo-American statesmen recognize the 
u-gency of* the situation in India, there may develop, 
future possibilities of formation of a formidable Asiatic 
bloc against, the Anglo-American Powers. There may 
arise an Indo-Chincsc-Russian understanding, in which 
even Japan, for her own survival, may throw her lot. 
The future of the world lies not only with the Anglo- 
American Powers, but also with the peoples of Asia, 
primarily China and India. China, for her own survival 
and for the freedom of subject, peoples of Aria, will 
have to press for Indian freedom Anglo-American 
statesmen must not ignore -India. They must, under¬ 
stand that, ignoring India’s claims for freedom with 
equality moans courting the distrust of China with all 
its bitter consequences. 

“ Not Quilting India, Under Any One’s 
Orders ” 

In the cotirse of his reply to a full-dress 
debate on India in the House of Commons on 
the 8th October last Mr. Amery said : “ We 
are not quitting India under any one’s orders. 
It is we who wish India to go forward with our 
goodwill In build her future under her own 
leadership,” 

We, too, do not desire that Britain should 
be compelled *to quit India under any one’s 
orders or under compelling circumstances like 
those which left Britain no option but to beat 
a retreat from Burma and Malaya. Let Britain 
recognise realities and be just in her dealings 
with India. That will be good for herself as 
well as for India. What is to be deplored is 
that even after defeat in Malaya and Burma 
any Englishman holding a responsible position 
should continue to keep up a tone of imperialis¬ 
tic arrogance. 
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Hindu Mahasabha’s Appeal to Political 
Parties To Force England To Take 
The Initiative 

The Working Committee of the All-India 
Hindu Mahasabha in a resolution expresses the 
opinion, “ that the statements of the British 
Premier and the Secretary of State for India 
and the refusal of the Viceroy to grant permis¬ 
sion to the members of the special committee to 
interview Mahatma Gandhi make it clear that 
the British Government have no intention of 
parting with power or of facilitating the forma¬ 
tion of a National Government in India.” 

New Delhi, Oct. 6. 

“ The Hindu Mahasabha,” the resolution proceeds, 

" put forward the national demand in order to convert 
this war which was imposed on India by the British 
imperialists into a genuine people’s war to effectively 
organize the national defence of India during the present 
crisis. The failure on the part of Britain to respond to 
this national demand and the policy of blind repression 
which is being relentlessly pursued convince the Work¬ 
ing Committee that the Government wan| to utilise 
and exploit the present situation in order to suppress 
the forces of nationalism in this country. 

Mobilisation op Public Opinion * 

" The Working Committee calls upon all Maha- 
sabha organisations throughout the country and all 
sections of nationalists who are interested in the eman¬ 
cipation of India to mobilise public opinion on an 
intensive scale for carrying on a mass campaign in order 
to preach and propagate the demand formulated by the 
Hindu Mahasabha which can truly be called the national 
demand. 

"The Working Committee appeals to all political 
parties in India to co-operate with the special commit¬ 
tee appointed by the Hindu Mahasabha so as to force 
England to fake the initiative in solving the deadlock. 

*• That having regard to the satisfactory progress 
made by the special committee in establishing contact 
with the various political parties and leaders and in 
mobilising public opinion m this country, the Working 
Committee while re-affirming its resolution of 31st 
August, considers it desirable in the larger interests of 
the nation that the negotiations and discussions with the 
political parties should be continued by the special com¬ 
mittee who should submit its final report within a month 
and calls upon the Hindu sanghatanists throughout India 
to keep themselves in readiness to respond to any call 
that may be given by the Hindu Mahasabha in accor¬ 
dance with tne aforesaid resolution.”—A. P. 

• 

Resolutions of the All-India Newspaper 
Editors’ Conference 

The following resolution was passed un¬ 
animously at the plenary session of the All- 
India Newspaper Editors’ Conference at 
Bombay on the 5th October last: 

The All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference takes 
strong exception to the series of restrictions imposed on 
the nreas by the Central, Provincial and local authorities 
since August 8 last. Government’s failure to utilise the 


machinery of previous consultation before bringing the 
new restrictions into operation was a clear violation of 
the Agreement known as the Delhi Agreement arrived 
at between the Standing Committee of this Conference 
and the Government of India. * 

The number and nature of restrictions vary from 
province to province and there is in consequence lack 
of uniformity as regards procedure. In many cases the 
restrictions are used not only virtually to stultify the 
Delhi Agreement but also to deny publicity to state¬ 
ments and reports supporting the Indian demand for 
freedom and legitimate political activity. The conference 
has also noted several instances of press advising* and 
censorhip of factual news which can only be regarded 
as perverse. Compulsory press advising and scrutiny 
give Government officials power to control at every stage 
not. only the publication but even the character of 
factual news. The Conference affirms its adherence to 
the terms <f the Delhi Agreement and to the procedure 
and machinery evolved in the course of the last two 
years. 

Suppression oe Newspapers 

The Conference views with dismay the suppression 
and suspension of publication of a number of newspapers 
as a result of the new restrictions and the manner of 
their operation. The fact that newspapers find it 
difficult to perform their duties to the public increases 
unrest throughout the country, multiplies the force of 
rumour and is a direct aid to enemy propaganda which 
can point to the disappearance of newspapers as proof 
of au oppressive regime. 

* Even in war time the Press cannot abdicate its 
responsibility us the guardian of public interest and of 
the rights of citizens. At the present juncture when 
the Legislatures are not functioning in most provinces 
and owing to penal restrictions public opinion cannot 
express itself fully and extra responsibility is thrown on 
the Press. 

The Conference h of opinion that it would con¬ 
duce to a removal of bitterness and resentment if the 
order promulgated by the Government of India on 
August 8, 19-12, which is still in force in some provinces 
and the orders issued by certain Provincial Governments 
imposing precensorship of news relating to the r mass 
movement” or the disturbances and other restrictions 
are withdrawn and a new Rule issued by the Govern¬ 
ment of India under Defence of India Rules 41 (1) (A) 
embodying restrictions on the lines set out in Press 
Notice No. XIX banning the publication unless released 
to the Press by Government of such reports of inter¬ 
ruptions to roads and railway communications, acts of 
sabotage, strikes or interruptions of work in factories 
chiefly engaged in producing war materials as are of 
military value to the enemy. 

Pre-Censorship Opposed 

The Conference is opposed to any scheme of pre- 
uensorsliip. Newspapers should be free to publish with¬ 
out previous scrutiny objective accounts of any incidents 
in connection with the “ mass movement ” or distur¬ 
bances. The Conference, however, considers it necessary 
that Editors should exercise restraint in the publication 
of such accounts and should avoid the publication of 
anything which 

(а) incites the public to subversive activity : 

(б) conveys suggestions or ins!. notions for illegal 

acts : 

(c) is an exaggerated report or unfounded allegation 
regarding excessive use or misuse of their powers by 
the police, troops and other Government servants or 
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the treatment and condition of detenus and prisoners: 
and 

(d) retards the restoration of the public sense of 
security. 

Deliberate departure on the part, of any newspaper 
from the general policy laid down in this resolution 
may be dealt with by the Provincial Governments in 
consultation with the Provincial Press Advisory Com¬ 
mittees. 

The resolution was moved by Mr. S. A. 
Brelvi of the Bombay Chronicle and seconded 
by Mr. Stephens of the Statesman, Calcutta. 

Mr. Francis Low of the Times oj India, 
Mr. Tushar Kanti Ghosh of the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika apd Mr. Devadas Gandhi of the 
Hindustan Times supported the resolution. 

It is to be noted that the resolution was 
adopted unanimously at a conference of both 
Indian-owned and Indian-controlled newspapers 
and British-owned and British-controlled news¬ 
papers. 

Among the resolutions adopted at the con¬ 
ference on the 6th October last were the 
following : 

The Conference then passed three resolutions given 
notice of by ’members. The first resolution emphuti- 
i illy protested against the “ system of censorship on 
incoming and outgoing messages being worked in such 
a manner as to render the presentation of a balanced 
picture of the situation to India extremely difficult,. In 
ihe opinion of the Conference censorship should be 
limited strictly to news and statements of military value 
to the enemy.” 

The second resolution protested against the in¬ 
ordinate delay in the transmission of Press messages 
and urged the Government of India to take immediate 
steps to remove congestions on the telegraph lines with 
a view to expediting transmission and delivery of Press 
messages. 

Mr. Wendell W illkie on Need of People’s 
Support for Victory and for Peace 

Chungking, Oct. 7. 

Mr. Wendell Willkie on Tuesday summed up the 
opinion lie encountered in his present, tour of thirteen 
countries by saying that the people wanted the United 
Nations to win the war and get on the offensive now 
but in varying degrees doubted the readiness of the 
leading democracies to stand up and be counted for 
freedom for others after the war. 'This doubt kills 
their enthusiastic participation on our side,” he said : 

“Without the real support of the common people, 
winning the war will be enormously difficult and winning 
peace nearly impossible. 

Even the name “ Atlantic Charter ” disturbs thought¬ 
ful men and women I have been talking to. Do all 
those who signer) it. these people ask, agree that it applies 
to the Pacific ? We must answer this question with a 
clear and simple statement where we stand. 

No foot of Chinese soil should he or can be ruled 
from, now on except by the people who live on if and 
we must say so now, not after the war. 

We believe it is the world’s job to find some system 
of helping the colonial peoples who join the united 


Nations’ cause to become free and independent nations. 
We must establish ironclad guarantees administered by 
all the United Nations jointly. Some say those subjects 
should be hushed until victory is won. Exactly the 
reverse is true. Afler the war, changes may be too 
little and too late.”— Reuter. 

Mr. Wendell Wilkie is quite right. 

States’ Subjects Support Congress Demand 
(Jf Freedom For India 

Srinagar, Oct. 1. 

“The nine and a half crores of Indian States’ 
subjects support the Congress demand for immediate 
freedom,” says Sardar Budli Singh, President of Ihe 
Jammu and Kashmir National Conference, in the course 
of a statement regarding Mr. Churchill’s recent state¬ 
ment about India, 

Sardar Budh Singh points out that in all leading 
Stales Congress Committees, Praja Parishuds, National 
Conference Committees and such other political organi¬ 
sations wielding great influence among the masses and 
demanding the establishment, of responsible system of 
Government are fiftictioiling and adds: “As Indians 
their (Stales People’s) demand is the same as that <>} 
the Congress and such other political organisations. 
In the Jammu and Kashmir Slate, the National Con¬ 
ference and other organisations do not lag behind in 
supporting the Congress demand. The proof of il was 
supplied bv I lie hartal and public meeting of August 
23rd.”. V . P . 

Hindu Mahasabda Contradicts 
Mr. Amery 

New Delhi, Oct. 2. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, Doctor B. S. Moonjn. 
Rai Bahadur Mohr Ohand Kimnna and Raja 
Maheswar Dayal Seth, Hony. General Secre¬ 
tary, All-India Hindu Mahasahlm, Members of 
the Mahasabha Special Committee, in a cable 
to Mr. Sorensen, M.P., London, sav : 

“Mr. Ainery’s reply to your questions in the 
Commons yesterday that he had received no represen¬ 
tation for legitimate communication with Congress pri¬ 
soners fov political negotiations evaded the issue. The 
All-India Hindu Mahasabha, while maintaining that, 
initiative for settling political deadlock must come from 
British Government, resolved on August 31, to make 
earnest attempt to bring about solution of present 
deadlock and to make final efforts for Indo-British 
settlement on honourable terms. A Special Committee 
was appointed (o mobilise public opinion and negotiate 
with leaders of principal political parties, Mahasabha 
move was welcomed all over India by Press and public 
and its Sub-committee succeeded in establishing contact 
with leaders of principal non-Congreas political parties 
and in creating overwhelming unanimity of support 
behind Mahasabha demands. When our efforts reached 
a stage which demanded an interview with Gandhiji, 
a request was made to the Viceroy which was turned 
down. It, is inconceivable that, Mr. Amery was unaware 
of these facts. Viceroy’s refusal to grant permission 
even to a Provincial Minister of the Crown to meet 
Gandhiji shows the Government’s desire to obstruct 
settlement instead of taking initiative to promote, it. 
Trust these facts be placed before the Commons ‘to 
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expose deliberate attempt to mislead the House regard¬ 
ing true Indian situation. Mahasabha expects the 
Commons will give lead to British Government and its 
agents here to adopt helpful attitude.”— A. P. 

India Not Britain’s Domestic Concern 
But the Business of All the Allies, 

Says Pearl Buck 

According to recent reports, Miss Pearl 
Buck, the eminent American writer and Nobel 
Laureate, has been impressing upon her country¬ 
men the importance of the settlement of the 
Indian problem in the interest of the United 
Nations. Her views, as expressed in the 
following lines, which are extracts from an 
article contributed to New York Times Maga¬ 
zine, will be read with interest: 

It is unwise when Americans today say that India 
is not our business. Too many shorJ-sighted Americans 
say : “ Britain owns India, Britain is our ally. It would 
be silly to interfere with India.” Silly for the short 
present, perhaps, but very wise for the long future ! 

The truth is that India has become the business of 
the Allies, and is no longer the possession of any 
country. . 

Our American soldiers are being sent there in un¬ 
known numbers. They can go as soldiers of Empire 
or as soldiers of freedom'—these are the two alternatives. 
If we cannot prove to India that our soldiers are there 
for freedom, then India will believe they are there for 
Empire. 

Is this anti-British? No, in the truest sense it is 
ro-British, for in England, too, there are many who 
elieve this and who speak out their belief with urgency. 
When we in America speak for justice and fairness 
toward India we are not lonely voices, English voices 
are speaking the same words with greater fervor. I 
need only call attention to such English magazines as 
The New Statesman, for example and especially to the 
issue of Feb. 28, 1942, to show how .Englishmen think 
that India can be a great asset to our Allied cause if we 
are wise enough to use her. 

But we are losing our best chances when we en¬ 
courage the attitude which has given full attention only 
to the imperial point of view toward India modified and 
enlightened even as it was in Sir Stafford Cripps, and 
when we deny equal attention to the statements of 
Indian leaders giving Indian points of view. 

We are losing our chances with India when we 
allow the slighting comments of ignor^pt radio speakers 
s id newspaper columnists to go unchallenged—com¬ 
ments, for instance, which lump together all Moslems as 
though the All-India Congress did not also represent 
Moslems too, as though the very President of the 
Congress were not himself a Moslem; or comments 
which decry the socalled “pacifism” of India, which is 
not pacifism at all, but the brave determination of a 
people to resist Japan in the way they know best, since 
arms have not been allowed to them. 

Our ignorance of India is playing straight into 
Japan’s hands and Hitler’s. We must for our own sakes 
tr y te understand India now. To condemn without 
understanding is too dangerous for us. 

48-2 . 


China In Sore Need of Air Support and 
Heavy Armaments 

London, Oct. 8. 

Doctor George Yeh, the Chinese Minister of Infor¬ 
mation speaking at an Overseas League Luncheon in 
London today (Thursday), said China was sorely in 
need of air support and heavy armaments. He had seen 
divisions of 25,000 men wiped out in leas than two 
hours. Their losses had been tremendous. China had 
had to put five to eight men against one Japanese. 
Everywhere there were widows and orphans. One-could 
no longer ask a woman how her husband was in case 
the answer was one of silence but after five yearn of 
struggle they were united in the firm conviction at 
Japan could not win.— Renter. 

For promoting the cause of world freedom 
and in their own interests America and Britain 
should lose no time to help China in the direc¬ 
tions pointed out by Doctor George Yeh. 

George V And VI Standard Silver Rupees 
And Half Rupees to Cease to be 
Legal Tender 

New Delhi, Sept. 30. 

The following Press communique, has been issued : 

By virtue of a notification issued today by the 
government of India, Finance Department, George V 
and VI Standard Silver Rupees and Half-Rupees will 
cea.‘! to be legal tender from May 1, 1943, although they, 
will be accepted at all Government Treasuries, Post 
Offices and Railways Stations till October 31, 1943. 

Thereafter, and until further notice they will only 
be accepted at the offices of the Issue Department of 
the Reserve Bank of India in Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras. 

This marks the final stage in pursuance of the 
policy of the Government of India progressively to 
replace -the standard silver coin by the new coin with 
the security edge in order to minimise the use of silver 
for coinage purposes and to check counterfeiting. There 
are ample stocks of the new coin.—A. P. 

This means that the new rupees and half 
rupees are to have little intrinsic metallic value 
of their own. This is likely to lower the inter¬ 
national exchange value of the rupee. 

Student Exchange Between China 
And India 

Chungking, Oct. 1. 

/ The Chinese Government and the Government of 
India are to exchange scholarship students to promote 
closer Sino-Indian cultural relations’, it was officially 
announced here today.—Reuter. 

. _ . Chungking, Oct. 1. 

Chinese University graduates may in the near 
future, pursue advance studies in India and Indian 
students may come to China on an exchange basis. 
Details of such a reciprocal plan !r,- being negotiated 
between the Chinese Ministry of Education and the 
Indian Government educational authorities. The ques¬ 
tion of Sino-Indian rxchange of scholarships was brought 
up when the Educational Commissioner with the India 
Government, Mr. John Sargent, visited Chungking last 
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May. The plan is bearing the firet fruit, as an invita¬ 
tion has been extended by the India Government to the 
Education Ministry to select ten Chinese College 
gradTuates for advance study in India. The Education 
Minister, replying to Mr. Sargent, has accepted India’s 
invitation, at the same time extending a similar invita¬ 
tion to Indian students.-^ Reuter. 

We are glad that the Chinese and Indian 
Governments have taken a hint from what 
Rabindranath Tagore wanted to do in connec¬ 
tion with the Visva-Bharati and had already 
begun to do years before his death. 

Proposed Jlindu Makasabha Deputation 
To The U. S. A. 

New Delhi, Oct. 2 (Delayed). 

“The Hindu Mahasabha wants to send a deputa¬ 
tion to the United States, because we have been unable 
to impress on the British Government the necessity of 
forming a National Government in India,” said Mr. 
V. D. Savarkar, President, All-India Hindu Mahasabha 
in an interview. 

He continued, Britain kept on saying it was im¬ 
passible without unity in India. The American people 
are thinking through the English Press that Britain 
promised India full freedom, but Indians were not 
united. The fact is the Mahasabha approached almost 
all parties and communities and produced a united 
national demand of the Hindus, a large section of 
Muslims, Christians and many other parties, who united 
and demanded immediate independence. That means 
India should immediately be recognised as an Inde¬ 
pendent State. We want only recognition now. 

The Hindu Mahasabha President further said that 
Indians recognised the fact that they were not able to 
develop an army immediately. Therefore during the 
war let there be a National Government and let the 
Commander-in-Chief be left free to deal with military 
matters. On these points a united demand • has been 
made, but still Mr. Churchill and Mr. Amery in their 
latest speeches refuse to recognise Indians as indepen¬ 
dent nationals and refuse to transfer power. This shows 
Britain does not mean to grant freedom _ to India. 
India expects, therefore, the public of the United States, 
which are now concerned much in Indian affairs owing 
to the necessity of fighting on a united front, ought to 
exercise moral influence and make the British recognise 
Indian freedom and transfer power to a National 
Government to be framed by united Indian parties led 
by the Hindu Mahasabha.— U. P. 

This idea of sending a deputation to the 
United States of America is worthy of all 
support. 

Servants of India Society Demands 
Transfer of Real Power 

New Delhi, Oct. 1. 

The Council of the Servants of India Society at a 
meeting here with Pandit rWdayanath Kunzru, President, 
in the Chair, passed a resolution expressing deep concern 
at the situation that exsists in the country. The resolu¬ 
tion condemna the disturbances that are taking place in 
different parte of f he country, especially the organised 
destruction of means 'of communication which are vital 
for the defence: of the country. It feels, however, that 


the Government whose policy has created a deep feeling 
of frustration and resentment in all political parties must 
bear in no small measure the responsibility for the 
furious deterioration that has has taken place in the 
political situation. Violence has to be suppressed; but. 
exhibition of authority alone will provide no solution) 
of the problem which faces the Government and the 
country. Provocative speeches like that of Mr. Churchill 
only aggravate a dangerous situation. 

Psychological Change Required 

“ In order to bring about a psychological change 
required for the creation of a favourable atmosphere for 
the prosecution of the war, it is necessary for Government 
to make the people feel that the war is being fought not 
for the maintenance of British domination in this country 
but for the attainment of the freedom of India and of 
other countries which are the victims of Axis aggression. 
India should cease to be treated as a subordinate branch 
of the British Government and immediate steps should 
be taken to establish a national government which, 
subject to the strategy laid down by the War Cabinet 
and the responsibility of the commander-in-chief for the 
conduct of the war, will control all matters including 
.those relating to defence and will be treated as a cabinet 
whose decisions shall be normally binding on the 
Governor-General and in order that consultations may 
take place«between various parties for the formation of 
such a Government, it is necessary that both tM 
Government and the Congress should revise their policies. 
Ttfe Congress should call off the mass movement started 
by it and the Government should release the Congress 
leaders. Britain can secure the whole-hearted co-opera¬ 
tion of the people and give effective help to the allies 
not by increasing the British troops in the country but 
by declaring her willingness to trust the people and 
transfer real power to their hands. 

“ Notwithstanding the steps taken by the Govern¬ 
ment to prevent the publication of news relating to 
excesses committed by the authorities in suppressing the 
disturbances, serious complaints on the subject have 
reached public men which prima facie require investiga¬ 
tion. The Council, therefore, urges that an impartial 
enquiry should be held into the matter.”— A. P. 

“ Wartime China As Seen By Westerners ”* 

When Shanghai fell in 1937 China suffered 
staggering losses. The losses mounted as one 
by one the coastal cities passed into Japanese 
hands, even though, profiting by the Shanghai 
experience, industries and institutions establish¬ 
ed branches in the interior where they sent 
copies of important documents, irreplaceable 
data and much equipment, moving there 
entirely as the need arose. To quote Mr. J. 
Kennard in one of the most interesting articles 
in this book : 

“Japan wiped out nearly the whole of the Central 
Government’s sources of income by taking over the 
customs, by occupying the ports where nearly all of 
China’s industries were located, and by dominating 
North China which produced much of the salt.” 

Cotton factories were lost, chemical indus¬ 
tries were swept away. Work in soap factories, 

*The China Publishing Co., Chungking. 
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woollen mills, iron works, paper mills, rubber 
processing works, ice plants, dyeing and printing 
works stopped abruptly. Many printing presses 
were destroyed. Private fortunes disappeared. 
The cost of living soared. The best of China’s 
higher institutions of learning were on or near 
the coast, a total of 73-2% of all educational 
facilities. They lost their buildings, some of 
their libraries, much of their equipment. More 
than one country has gone under faced with 
less. 

Then came the magnificent comeback of the 
Chinese. The immemorial urge to conserve 
united with the realisation that to do so progress 
was necessary created a rallying force that has 
literally remade the nation, overcoming all 
difficulties. In 1941 there were 114 colleges, 
universities and technical schools as compared 
with the 108 of 1937. There were 20,000 more 
students in them. The number of students in 
middle schools had risen by 200,000 and that^of 
primary schools more. The great potentialities 
of visual and aural education m a country of 
mass illiteracy have been realised. The cinema, 
the radio, the drama, the poster and music are 
all being given their due share in the erdhtion 
of an intelligent, critical public opinion and in* 
strengthening the morale of the people. 

Free China has, in 1.942, at. least as many 
journals as the whole of China had in 1937 and 
they are all printed on made-in-China paper, 
whereas formerly foreign paper was used. In 
addition to papers printed on regular printing 
presses there are many which are lithographed, 
mimeographed, or written by hand and pasted 
on walls. The radio and wartime drama (plays 
enacted in the villages by travelling groups of 
students) are used in the dissemination of news. 
In spite of higher prices newspaper circulation 
is steadily rising. 

In 1940 West China had 1,354 industrial 
plants, including over 300 machinery factories 
with sufficient supplies of iron and coal. Mr. 
Kcnnard writes of the Szechwan province : 

“ The province of Szechwan now has over 700 
industrial plants registered with the Government. These 
factories include 100 machine works*, 37 power plants, 
16 alcohol distilleries, 12 paper mills, 18 match factories, 
90 cotton weaving and spinning factories, 7 blanket 
factories, 34 tanneries, 12 flour mills, 54 printing plants. 
The largest, the China Development Corporation, with 
a capital of $120,000,000 national currency, includes four 
machinery factories, and an electric plant, iron and 
steel works capable of producing each month 50 tons of 
steel and 100 tons of fire bricks. One of the largest 
iron works is the Yu Hsin which has been moved from 
Shanghai to Chungking. The Szechwan Cement Com¬ 
pany turns out 10,000 barrels of cement a month. The 
Cluing Hwa Company produces each month 120 radio 


sets. The China Opel Electric Plant has a monthly 
production of 300,000 electric bulbs and 2,600 .electric 
fans. The large use made of alcohol for motor fuel 
has called for many new distilleries, the largest of which 
can produce 1,060 gallons of 95% alcohol a day. The 
textile industry has 384 unite. Yu Hwa Cotton, Mill, 
formerly of Hankow, weaves 1,400 bales (400 lbs. to a 
bale) a month. One silk company has a yearly yield 
of 3,600 piculs (about 400,000 Ids.) of raw silk. . . .’ 

China now manufactures her own chemicals 
and her own drugs. Mucji genuine creative work 
has been done in these lines, for scientists have 
been forced to use Chinese materials almost 
exclusively. Before the war scientific apparatus, 
medicine and so forth were easily obtainable 
from the West. This has meant much adapta¬ 
tion, research and the development of new 
techniques and skills. 

Through industrial co-operatives the vast 
hinterland of China has been opened up and 
developed. There were 116,000 co-operative 
societies with a membership of 6,000,000 
farmers in 1941. They have been instrumental 
in the Government policy of breaking up 
industry into small scattered units. They form 
neuclei for social* educational, and health 
activities. Many have been started by refugees 
with Government aid, some by disabled soldiers. 
Usually a small machine shop is set up first to 
provide tools for further production. The 
industries developed around it depend on the 
natural resources at hand and vary from blanket 
weaving to coal mining. They have made 
possible the mobilisation of women in the home 
for production purposes. What can be done 
is illustrated by the cotton industry. Irma 
Highbaugh in her article on the effects of the war 
on rural homes writes : 

“ Industrialists lost their factories with the fall of 
Shanghai when the nation most critically needed cotton 
for soldiers’ uniforms and for gauze for medical supplies. 
They went into the rural areas of Shensi, Kiangsi, and 
Szechwan to start all over again. The result was great¬ 
ly increased production in spite of greatly reduced facili¬ 
ties. Improved spinning wheels within the reach of the 
common villagers and rural families were introduced. . .” 

In one county of Szechwan 30,000 women 
are spinning at home and thousands more are 
weaving. The average earning is five dollars a 
week. 

The working capital of these co-operative 
societies was provided by the banks, which are 
controlled bv the four big Government banks. 
The banks have played a very important part in 
the rehabilitation of China. Their attitude 
cannot pass unnoticed. Mr. Simkin tells us in 
this book that: 

“Chinese bankers realise that, m a national crisis 
like the present a bank is far more' than simply a finan- 
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cial institution lending funds in order to make profit 
for itself. It has a duty to perform in providing 
machinery to facilitate productive activities—agricultural, 
industrial and commercial—which will strengthen the 
people of the nation in their resistance against aggres¬ 
sion.’* 

Let us hope that they continue this policy 
when peace returns once more to their land. 

With the co-operation of the banks the 
National Government- entirely overhauled its 
fiscal systems. Cut off from its former sources 
of irilome, if, turned to pain collection instead 
of money as its chief source of revenue. Income 
tax yields occupied third place in 1940. Foreign 
loans have plso helped. 

The revenue of the Government depending 
so largely on the productivity of the land, 
agricultural improvement has been given much 
attention in the programme of reconstruction. 
Soil science, biological research, and apicultural 
experiments of all kinds have received a great 
impetus. Irrigation has occupied an important 
place. Land irrigated in 1941 amounted to 
400,000 acres. Work under construction will 
irrigate another 200,000. Land is being classi¬ 
fied according to its productivity and use and 
re-registered. As a direct result, pain production 
in 1941 increased by 25,000,000 bushels, vege¬ 
table production by 3,500 tons. Cotton increased 
by 11,000,000 lbs. and an additional 252,000 
acres were planted with it. Silk and forest 
production rose proportionately and peat 
advance has been made in the care of livestock. 
An expenditure of $ 1,400,000 returned a profit 
of $37,000,000 in one area. 

The psychological and sociological effects of 
the war and the great westward migration have 
been profound. The development of a standard 
speech has made more propess during, the war 
than in the previous decade or two. Many 
habits and attitudes have changed with the 
mingling of peoples from the different parts of 
China. In the peat trek of schools and scholars, 
students, teachers, scientists, institutions and 
skilled workers into the neglected interior the 
Chinese have discovered their own people and 
their own country. The city-bred have shed their 
urban mentality and the villagers their pro¬ 
vincialism. In discovering each other they have 
discovered themselves also. 

This book presents to Western readers the 
story of the flowering of spirit that has resulted 
as seen through the eyes of Western witnesses 
in China. The articles are so chosen as to pro¬ 
vide something, of interest for everyone, from 
the layman and general reader to the business¬ 


man, technician and missionary. Most moving 
in its simplicity and under-statement is the 
story at the end, “ A Bride at Forty-Five.” 
Copies of the book are available at Newman’s 
Book Shop, Calcutta. 

Lila Ray 

Civic Administration in Ancient India 
Excavations at Nalanda 

Seals of office of rural and urban dignitaries of 
ancient India and inscriptions on stone and on copper 
plates which prove that the great Buddhist centre main¬ 
tained contact with Java, Sumatra and other countries 
have been unearthed at Nalanda (in Bihar), once the 
site of a famous Buddhist university. A memoir (No. 
66) just published by the Archaeological Survey of India 
describes the results of over two decades of continuous 
excavation on the site and the discovery of a series of 
remarkable stupas and monastic-buildings. 

The clay seals show to what extent civic adminis¬ 
tration had advanced in India 1,100 years ago. A stone 
inscription of the 8th century refers to a warden of the 
northern marches {whose title, Tikin, suggests that he 
wes of Tartar origin) who had made a religious offering 
at Nalanda. A record of over eleven centuries ago 
shows that a ruler of the Sailendra dynasty, whose 
dominions iftcluded Sumatra and Java, requested the 
Pala King Devapala to provide for tne maintenance 
of a monastery which the Indonesian ruler had erected 
at Nalanda. 

“ Sir C. V. Raman on Bengalees ” 

The following is the full text of the leading 
editorial article with its heading which appeared 
in The Indian Social Reformer of Bombay, 
edited by Mr. S. Natarajan, in its issue of the 
22nd August last: 

8IE C. V. RAMAN ON BENGALEES 

Last week’s Sunday Chronicle published what pur¬ 
ported to be a character sketch of Sir C. V. Raman, 
the eminent Indian physicist, by Mr. Madan Gopal. 
In it, the writer without rhyme or reason introduced a 
venomous tirade against Bengal and Bengalees, which 
has no value whatever as a key to the life and work of 
his subject. The writer described his hero as a man of 
“strong likes and dislikes,” which no scientist should 
be, and to illustrate this trait in Sir Chandrasekhar, 
mentioned his antipathy to Bengal and Bengalees. He 
said : 

“ His (Raman's) prejudice against Bengal, for in¬ 
stance, is very deep-set. He sees nothing good in 
Bengal and sincerely believes that the Bengalees have 
made no contribetion whatsoever to the life of the 
country. In a mood of half-jest and half-seriousness he 
said to me: “ Don’t you think they have, these 
Bengalees, some taint of Mongoloid blood in them ? 
At least I do. After the war when the provincial 
boundaries are re-drawn, it would be a very good thing 
if Bengal could be shunted out of India and joined to 
Burma. We in India would be a happier family.” He 
also believes that the Pakistan cry has been raised and 
backed up by the vested interests here.” 

Mr. Madan Gopal himself says that these words 
were not spoken in entire seriousness. It was quite 
wrong of him to repeat remarks so wounding td\the 
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feelings of over fifty millions of his countrymen, especial¬ 
ly as every educated Indian knows that every statement 
in Sir Chandrasekhar’s outburst is untrue, is, indeed, 
palpably false. Sir C. V. Raman when he speaks of 
“the taint of Mongoloid blood” in Bengali veins, strays 
from his proper field of Physics. His opinion on racial 
mixtures is worthless. He was indulging in a pseudo¬ 
scientific assumption solely with a view to invest his 
prejudice with an air of scientific precision. Why should 
an admixture of Mongoloid blood be a “taint’’ any 
more than aq admixture of “ Australoid ” blood which 
some anthropologists suspect in the South Indian ? 
Lovat Fraser who reported a tour of Lord Curzon in 
East Bengal, wrote of the Pandits who presented an 
address in Sanskrit to the Viceroy, as resembling, in 
their ceremonial dress, ancient Romans more than any 
Indian people. 

That the Bengalees have made no contribution to 
the culture and life of the country is so monstrous a 
mis-statement that it is incredible that it should have 
proceeded from any sane Indian. Even in Sir C. V. 
Raman’s own field, Sir Jagadish Chunder Bose achieved 
a world-wide reputation before anybody heard of Sir 
C. V. Raman. And Sir Jagadish, unlike Raman, traced 
his own great discoveries to the inspiration of the 
ancient wisdom of India. Then in the larger sphere oi 
life, Bengalee thinkers and workers have led the way 
for the rest of India—Raja Ram Mohan Roy, the 
Tagores, Iswarchandra Vidyasagar, Ramakrihhna Para- 
mahamsa. What province has produced such a fine 
galaxy of women leaders like Mrs. P. K. Roy, Lady 
Bose, Mrs. Saraladevi Choudarani and Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu ? Bengalees are said to be clannish but Bengalee 
women have married non-Bengalees and set examples 
of progressive womanhood in whatever part of the coun¬ 
try they lived in. Bengalee scholars like Kalidas Nag, 
Benoy Kumar Sarcar, have taken as their field wide 
areas which were neglected by most other provincials. 
Speaking broadly, there have been more Bengalees with 
a world outlook than natives of other provinces. As 
for original ideas, it is enough to say that Swami Vive- 
kananda had the largest, following in Madras and 
Arabindo Ghose’s Ashram flourishes in South India. But 
for these and other illustrious Bengalees where would 
India be today ? In religion, in literature, in social 
reform, in politics, Bengal has been the vanguard of 
Indian progress. Sir Syed Ahmed said that the 
Bengalees were the only people of whbm Indians might 
be proud Gokhale many years later said that what 
Bengal thinks today, the whole of India thinks tomorrow. 
'Hiere is no province in India which has a prouder and 
fuller record of contributions to national life than 
Bengal. Sir C. V. Raman would be elad to see Bengal 
joined to Burma in the post-war settlement. Then, he 
thinks, India will be a happy home. Yet he is appa¬ 
rently opposed to Pakistan which rests on the same 
illusion. India without Bengal would be a nation with¬ 
out eyes and ears. # 

Sir C. V, Raman would be spending his days in 
the pensioned obscurity of a retired official but for the 
far-seeing patriotism and breadth of outlook of the 
great Bengalee, Sir Asutosh Mukherjee. It was Sir 
Asutosh who drew to Calcutta the cream of India’s 
intellect from all parts of the country and gave it the 
opportunity to make its contributions to world culture. 
One of the most touching tributes to Sir Asutosh at 
his death came from an Anglo-Indian. Sir Asutosh who 
was no ornamental Vice-Chancellor, saw from the young 
man’s college work and examination papers that he had 
realy ‘talent. He provided him with a scholarship to 


pursue post-graduate studies abroad. Sir Asutosh was 
not content with that. He saw him off at the Builder 
and kept up a correspondence with him about his pro¬ 
gress, amidst his heavy engagements as a Judge of the 
Calcutta High Court and the greatest Vice-Chancellor 
of the largest Indian University. It is, to say the least, 
ungracious of Sir C. V. Raman to speak of the people 
from whom Sir Asutosh sprang and whom Sir Asutosh 
loved, in the terms in which he is reported to have 
spoken of them. We have been expecting a repudiation 
which we hope may yet be forthcoming. It is true 
that at present Bengal has rather gone into" the back¬ 
ground. She has not yet recovered from the wounds 
of the Partition. Communalism has persisted even after 
the modification of the Partition, and hampered Bengal 
functioning in the full vigour of her genius. 'Die 
Gandhian Congress, with its particularist and provin¬ 
cial ideas, added to her difficulties. But she is emerg¬ 
ing out of her travail. The Hindu-Muslim* question is 
being solved there on the basis of the common Bengali 
origin and culture of the two communities. Bengal has 
played a great, part in the evolution of modem India 
and she has a yet greater part to play in shaping the 
country’s future. It is a Bengali poet who was inspired 
to compose the beautiful hymn which all India has 
accepted as the National Anthem. 

Two Important Discoveries By Professor 
Dr. M. N. Goswami 

Two very important discoveries have recently been 
made by Dr. M. N. Goswami of the Applied Chemistry 
Department of the University College of Science and 
Technology, Calcutta, and have been patented. One 
relates to Cellulose acetate. It is extensively used for 
making cinematographic hlms, toys, artificial silk and 
for the preparation of varnishes. His process is entirely 
novel and the operational cost is much less. The 
second one relates to cold hydrogenation of soaps. 
This process which is also entirely new, enables any 
kind of soap prepared from any kind of oil and fat to 
be converted into good washing and toilet soap. 

India Debates in the British Parliament 

Recently there have been debates in the two 
houses of the British Parliament relating to 
India. Criticism of what the Deputy Prime 
Minister Mr. Attlee, the Secretary of State for 
India Mr. Amery, or the Under Secretary of 
State the Duke of Devonshire said in the course 
of these debates would be tiresome and un¬ 
profitable, as they said little that was new and 
little that has not been repeatedly examined 
and exposed in the Indian press. 

U. S. A. and Britain Give Up 
Extra-territorial Rights in China 

American and British citizens exercised their 
extra-territorial rights in China generally in 
the ports of that country. These ports are now 
under Japanese rule. Therefore, in giving up 
extra-territorial rights now Britain and 
America have given up little that is real. 
Nevertheless, as these rights were humiliating 
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and. derogatory to China’s political status as an 
independent country, her two allies have made 
a friendly and generous gesture which she has 
duly appreciated. 

* The effect of this gesture has been some¬ 
what marred by the British announcement that 
Hongkong would not be returned to China. But 
here again the .announcement has very little 
bearing on the realities of the situation. For, 
Hongkong being now in the hands of the 
Japanese, Britain cannot dispose of it in any 
way she likes until she is able to defeat Japan. 

American and Chinese Extra-territorial 
Rights in 'India 

The following Associated Press message 
has a rather melancholy and humiliating interest 
to Indians : 

New Delhi, Oct. 20. 

Under the Ordinance known as the Allied Forces 
Ordinance and the notification issued thereunder, Naval, 
Military and Air Force courts and authorities of the 
United States and China are empowered to exercise in 
British India in relation to members of these forces 
in matters concerning their discipline and internal 
administration all such powers as conferred on these 
courts by the law of the respective countries. 

A further Ordinance provides that with certain* 
exceptions no criminal proceedings shall be prosecuted 
before any court in British India against, members of 
the Military or Naval Forces of the United States. 

A Gazette of India, (Extraordinary) publishes the 
United States of America (Visiting Forces) Act which 
gives effect to the agreement recorded iri the notes 
exchanged between His Majesty’s Government and the 
Government, of the United States of America relating 
to the jurisdiction over members of Military and Naval 
Forces of the United States, dated August 6.— A. P. 

The United States of America has given up 
similar powers in China and China has appre¬ 
ciated this gesture. But both are now given 
such powers in India and have obviously accepted 
them. Did they ask for these powers ? Britain 
has relinquished similar powers in China, but 
now bestow such powers on the U.S.A. and China 
in India. All the three Allied Powers know that 
Extra-territorial rights arc humiliating to the 
country where they are exercised by foreign 
citizens, and yet India has been subjected to 
this humiliation. 

There are American soldiers in Britain, 
Ireland and Australia, etc. Do they enjoy 
extra-territorial rights in those countries ? 

“ The Indian Problem is the Problem of the 
United States of America ” 

New York, Oct. 29 

“India is our problem. If Japan should 
conquer that vast sub-continent, we will be 


losers. In the same sense, the Philippines are a 
British problem. If we fail to deliver by force 
of arms the independence we have promised to 
the Filippinos, the whole Pacific world will be 
the loser ’’—said Mr. Wendell Willkie in course 
of a broadcast to the American people. 

Indian Problem 

Mr. Willkie suggested that by silence on 
the part of the United States towards the pro¬ 
blem of Indian independence, “ we have already 
drawn heavily on the reservoir of goodwill in 
the East.” Making it clear that his remarks 
were not intended to refer to the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, Mr. Willkie suggest¬ 
ed however, that “British Colonial possessions are 
but remnants of the Empire” and there were 
millions of men and women within the Common¬ 
wealth “ working selflesly and with great skill 
towards reducing these remnants and extending 
the Commonwealth in the place of the Colonial 
system.” 

Mr. Willkie added : “ We must wipe out 
the distirfetion in our minds between ‘ First • 
Class ’ and ‘ Second Class ’ Allies. We must 
send to represent us among all our Allies really 
distinguished men who are important enough in 
their own right and dare tell our President the 
truth.” 

The United States, Mr. Willkie added, consistently 
failed to send to the leaders representatives with autho¬ 
rity to discuss the problems intelligently and take 
realistic steps towards their solution. No particular 
man of the Cabinet rank had been sent with special 
missions to Russia “ to talk with M. Stalin ” and he 
added that it was the British Prime Minister who spoke 
primarily for the United States in the last of such 
missions. 

Harmful Discrimination 

After describing what he termed as the ,l Reservoir 
of Goodwill ” existing in the nations he visited Mr. 
Willkie asserted that the reservoir nevertheless was 
leaking “dangerously” through holes, not punched by 
Hitler but by us. One of those leaks was the “ tragical¬ 
ly small ” amount of war material reaching the em¬ 
battled regions of the United Nations. He warned : 

“ If we fail to deliver to our Allies what they are 
entitled to expect from us or what we have promised 
them, our reservoir of goodwill will turn into one of 
resentment. We owe them more than boasts and broken 
promises. Failure to define clearly our war aims was 
also losing friends for us.” 

Mr. Willkie stressed the demand for a Second Front 
in Europe and asserted that the record of war to date 
was not such as to inspire “any sublime faith in the 
infallibility of our military and naval experts.” 

All-Out Attack on Burma 

“ I reiterate that we and our Allies must establish 
,a Second Fighting Front in Europe. I also hope that 
shortly we can put a considerable force in India for 
aggressive use in an all-out attack on Burma as Genera* 
Wavell has urged.” \ 
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Misdirected Censorship 

Mr. Willkie described as “ misdirected censorship ” 
the idea that non-military experts or persons uncon¬ 
nected with the Government should refrain from mak¬ 
ing suggestions regarding the conduct of the war. He 
declared, “ Military experts as well as our leaders must 
constantly be exposed to democracy’s greatest driving 
power—the whiplash of public opinion developed from 
honest and free discussion.”— Reuter. 

More than a dozen years ago the late Dr. 
J. T. Sunderland of America contributed an 
article to The Modern Review showing that 
India was not and could not be Britain’s 
“ domestic concern,” but that all humanity was 
interested in seeing that India became free and 
independent. 

Mr. Cordell Hull on Mr. Willkie’s 
Broadcast 

Washington, Oct. 29. 

Mr. Willkie’s references to Indja in his broadcast 
resulted in questions being asked of Secretary of Stye 
Cordell Hull at a Press Conference today, Mr. Hull 
said that the United States Government, of course, was 
interested in the British Indian situation, which it was 
closely observing and watching for opportunities to give 
full attention feasible in the situation. 

The Secretary of State asked for commeift on 
Mr. Willkie’s remarks about the United States’ policy* 
regarding India and replied emphasising that he was not 
commenting on Mr. Willkie or anyone in particular. 
He declared that he did not think there was much 
he could add to what he had said in the past regarding 
the United States’ attitude to India and declared that 
while some Americans had something to say daily on 
some phase of the problem he thought it had been made 
clear already what the United States Government’s 
attitude was.— Router. 

“ The Atlantic Charter Applies to 
All Humanity ” 

Washington, Oct. 29. 

President Roosevelt, asked to* comment on Mr. 
Willkie’s speech, dismissed it briefly by saying that 
perhaps the best thing he could say was to paraphrase 
the old eigarette advertisement which read “Not a 
cough in a carload,” by saying that “There was not a 
controvfrsy in the carload of speeches.” 

Told by the questioner that Mr. Willkie 
said that some countries he visited on the trip 
placed local significance to the Atlantic Charter 
because it contained the word ‘ Atlantic,’ 
President Roosevelt replied, ‘ The Atlantic 
Charter applies to all humanity,” the President 
allowing the direct quote. 

The President said he had nothing to add to the 
news already received from the Solomons, but there 
was a battle raging there, and as Col. Knox said this 
morning, the outcome was yet not clear. 

After his meeting this morning with Sir George 
Gater, the President was asked what had been done 
in respect of Anglo-American co-operation in the 
C^fribean. Replying he said that the subject was under 
discussion for more than a year.— Reuter. 


“ Atlantic Magazine ” Suggests Immediate 
Independence For India 

Washington. 

A constructive approach to India is one based on 
a joint decision by the United Nations as to their 
intention in the event of victory, says the “Atlantic 
Magazine.” India must be part of the general settle¬ 
ment. “Only in this way can the legacy of history be 
broken,” says the Magazine. It is no use America, 
China and Russia guaranteeing British sincerity. It is 
a matter of joint declaration. 

“ There can be no solution without coming to terms 
with the Congress. It is true that the Gpngress Is not 
India, that it has no social programme or strong demo¬ 
cratic basis and that it is backed in part by industrial¬ 
ists. But it is the only representative of real Indian 
nationalists and is accepted as such. . 

“Twenty years ago a similar British Government 
with American support backed the reactionary war lords 
of China as against Sun Yat-sen and the nationalist 
movement. Six years later they had to come to terms 
with the nationalists, not the war lords.” 

“Chinese history might help us now to see 
that it would have made more sense to imprison 
leaders of the Moslem League rather than the 
leaders of the Congress”— Reuter. 

What lias the mighty M.A. Jinnah to say 
to the last observation of the Atlantic Magazine? 

British Army Officer Suggests Independence 
For India 

New Delhi, Oct, 25. 

“ I am British and in India for the first time and I 
cannot help feeling that we have no reasons (except 
selfish ones) for -withholding independence from India,” 
says a British army officer in a communication published 
by Uie National Call. 

“ Although,” he proceeds, “ I have little knowledge 
of politics, I often wonder if we cannot do something 
concrete for India. Could we not give India complete 
self-government now with no British interference, but 
on one condition ? 

“The condition would be that India would give a 
guarantee to prosecute the war effort with the utmost 
endeavour. In that case, she could be left entirely on 
her own and we could withdraw after the war. During 
the war the embryo of self-government could safely 
develop in the knowledge that there was sufficient armed 
might in the country to stop envious hands being 
stretched out, although it would in effect only be there 
for the duration and for our own reasons of strategy.”— 
A.P. 

Stuff About Congress Gandhiji On 
Which Britishers Are Fed 

The London News Review for August 20 
last just to hand contains the following 
paragraphs : 

Additional points to remember in considering 
Gandhi’s arrest last week are : fl) The Government 
of India has evidence pointing to the fact that certain 
members of the Congress Party were in direct contact 
with Japanese or pro-Japanese elements; (2) the Civil 
Disobedience campaign is financed by certain rich native 
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textile manufacturers who believe that a policy of 
intense nationalism would be highly profitable to purely 
Indian enterprises. 

Mahatma (“ Wise Man ”) Gandhi was not very 
wise this time. Ho committed to paper, in great detail, 
his plans for smashing British rule in India. These 
documents are now in the hands of the police. 

Why has not the Government of India 
published the alleged evidence bearing on (1) 
and (2) ? 

Why have not Gandhi ji’s alleged detailed 
plans "for'smashing British rule in India ” been 
shown in confidence even to a single Member of 
Parliament in Britain ? 

“ News Review ” Pronounces British 
Policy Unsatisfactory 

The London News Review of August 20 last, 
after adversely criticizing the Indian National 
Congress in connection with hooliganism and 
sabotage in India, finds fault with British 
policy, too : 

But if the Indian National Congress was not above 
reproach, neither did the policy of the hard-pressed 
Raj give much cause for satisfaction. There seemed to 
be something wrong when the protector l.ad to manifest 
his protective solicitude by rapping his charges on the 
head entirely for their own good. It was not the sort 
of thing the conscientious British citizen liked to associ¬ 
ate with the Empire on which the sun never sets. 

Nothing could be more humiliating, more inspiring 
of hatred where only anger existed, than the whipping 
of offending Indians as if they were naughty school¬ 
boys. 

If it was time for the National Congress to find a 
new policy, this was equally true of the British Govern¬ 
ment. Over and over again Jawaharlal Nehru, Maulana 
Azad and other leading Indians have pleaded : “ Only 
give us something to offer the people, and we guarantee 
we can get their support. Only let them see that the 
Atlantic Charter applied to them, too, and that freedom 
will be their reward as well as yours when the war is 
won.” 

Nothing could be more calculated to incense and 
exasperate the Indians than to preach to them about 
the danger facing them from the Japanese. “ We know,” 
thfey reply bitterly, “it is us they are coming to kill. 
You can leave the country if the worst comes to the 
worst, but we will have to stay for the slaughter.” 

Lathi Charge on Women and Girls 

The Guardian of Madras writes : 

Shakespeare was never more inspired than when he 
pleaded for mercy. Law is law, no doubt; and all are 
equal in the eye of that dragon; yet even the dragon 
is transformed into a divine being when he tempers his 
blind work with mercy. It has been reported that women 
and girls in Bombay were subjected to lathi charge by 
the police. There is nc doubt that the police are 
technically right. But there is something called a moral 
point of View which should always over-ride legal techni¬ 
calities. In the interest of their own good name we beg 
the government to put a stop to this sort of thing. 
Even war cannot justify it. 


A case is going on in which the girls who are charged 
for going in a procession against the orders of the 
authorities, have put in the plea that theirs was a 
mourning procession which is exempt from the rule. 
We await the verdict with interest. 

Collective Fines 

Collective fines on villages and towns are 
bringing much money into the coffers of Govern¬ 
ment and are perhaps hitting a few hooligans 
hard. But most probably the majority of them 
are left untouched, and most of those who have 
to pay the fines are entirely innocent of all 
offence. So, an untold multitude of persons are 
coming to harbour feelings of bitter resentment 
against the Government. 

P. E. N. Books on Indian Literatures 

The P. E. N. All-India Centre has planned 
to publish books on the literatures in Assamese, 
Bengali, Gujarati, Hindi, Indo-Anglian, Kannada, 
Maithili, Malayalam, Marathi, Oriya, Panjabi, 
Sanskrit,*Tamil, Telugu, and Urdu under ths 
general editorship of Sophia Wadia. The 
sedond book of the series, namely, that on 
Bengali Literature by Annada Sankar and Lila 
Ilay is just out. Besides the main body of the 
book the volume contains the Editor’s Foreword 
by Sophia Wadia, Introduction by Ramananda 
Chatterjee. and Authors’ Foreword by A. S. Ray 
and Lila Ray. 

The book is divided into four sections: I. 
—Old Bengali Literature, by A. S. Ray; II.— 
New Bengali Literature, by A. S. Ray; III.— 
Anthology, by Lila Ray; IV.—Suggested Read¬ 
ing List. 

The main body of the book contains the 
following chapiters : The Background; The 
Vaishnava Poets; The Sakta Poets; The 
Buddhist and the Muslim Poets; The Ramayana, 
The Mahabharata and the Chaitanya Chronicles; 
Folk Literature; The Transition; Michael and 
Bankim; The Contemporaries of Michael and 
Bankim; Rabindranath Tagore; Contemporaries 
of Rabindranath; The Present Position. 

The Publishers say: 

“Bengali Literature by Annada Sankar and Lila 
Ray will greatly interest Bengalis but will be of even 
greater value to those outside Bengal, to many of whom, 
m India as well as abroad, new Bengali Literature means 
only Rabindranath Tagore and old Bengali Literature 
is hardly known at all. Bengali figures prominently in 
the modem Indian renascence, and the better acquain¬ 
tance with its treasures which this compendious study 
offers should further both Indian culture at home, and 
India’s standing in the world of letter®.” ' 



THE UNITY OF INDIA 


By Sir JADUNATH SARKAR, Kt., c.i.e„ d.lHE , , . 


Has India any unity ? Is there an Indian people, 
as distinct from the inhabitants of this" province 
or that ? This is a question foremost in our 
thoughts to-day and it is a question that has 
never been absent from the minds of our thought¬ 
ful men at any time. Instead of giving a cut 
and dried answer to it, it would be wiser and 
more profitable to examine it in all its aspects 
before forming our opinion. Now, the unity of 
a people may be of three different kinds and 
proceed from three different sources, though all 
of them are often found to be combined, especial¬ 
ly in the most stable nations of to-day. These 
three sources are (1) geographical, (2) historical 
and (3) cultural. The perfection of them is 
national, i.e., full political unity. ' 

At the very outset, I shall lighten my tasK 
and shorten my encroachment on your.patience, 
by dismissing race and religion from the popular¬ 
ly accepted list of forces contributory to national 
unity. Purity of race is a myth, and religion, 
when fanatically pursued, is a solvent rather 
than a unifying force in the modem world. 
Ethnologists are agreed that every existing race 
in the modern age is a mixed product, formed 
by the blending of various primary race ele¬ 
ments, often of the most diverse kinds, such as 
the Negrito and the Aryan, in the same people of 
to-day. Even the most exclusive Brahman of 
the Panch Nad or Aryavarta of ancient Sanskrit 
literature cannot truly claim to have the 
undiluted blood* of the Vedic invaders in his 
veins. In other provinces the fusion of races 
has been even more undeniable, as colour of 
skin, nasal index and skull-measurement—well- 
known facts of anthropometry, prove Negrito 
types have been discovered on both sides of the 
Bay of Bengal, among the supposed Mongolians 
and Dravidians; while a Negro element—not 
the blood of the present-day Negroes of America 
—has been detected among the progenitors of 
the modem Europeans. Unity o*f race must 
depend upon purity of race, but that is an illusion 
in the relentless eyes of science. The modem 
Prussians and Austrians are not the same race 
as the Germans so well described by the Roman 
historian Tacitus nearly two thousand years 
ago. Nor do the Prussians and Austrians though 
bearing the common name of Germans and 
speaking the same language, form exactly the 
same group. The Times of London a few years 
ago pointed out that the fusion of the 
4^—3 . 


Scandinavian and Slavonic races along the 
southern shore of the Baltic produced the 
Prussian race which has developed marvellous 
efficiency. This characteristic we may contrast 
with the conduct of the easy-going, pleasure- 
loving but highly intellectual Austrians, who, 
too, claim the German blood. 

Next religion. Within a limited sphere and 
in rather primitive times, religion has served to 
unite a people; but by this very fact., it has 
prevented the formation of a nation because 
where religion is the sole bond of political union, 
members of other sects cannot have any lot or 
part in the State, just as in the ancient Greek 
city republics foreign settlers and Helots (the 
indigenous aboriginal people) had no right of 
citizenship. Let us take India. If the country 
is to be parcelled out according to religion as 
the one and only one basis of polity, will 
Hindustan and Pakistan be enough ? Where in 
these two divisions would you put Mr. Jintiah’s 
expected grandson by the Parsi millionaire to ■ 
whom he has married his daughter ? So, you 
must have a Majusi-stan, in addition, where only 
Zoroastrians can have their true home, according 
to this theory. And you will have to go further; 
for the perfect location of the future grandson 
of Khan Sahib (the Frontier leader) by the 
Indian Christian officer to whom his daughter 
has been married, you must provide a Naziristan. 
As I am rather weak in mathematics, my ima¬ 
gination staggers at the prospect of the infinite 
number of permutations and combinations which 
will inevitably follow from making the State 
subordinate to the Church. 

Indeed, history teaches us that religion has 
often been a force antagonistic to nationality. 
When not controlled by the State, it has divided 
the people of a country into two mutually hostile 
sections, each of which has looked to its brethren 
of the faith in foreign countries in order to 
suppress its fellow countrymen holding a 
different creed. In one word, religion is an 
international force and therefore diametrically 
opposed to nationalism as understood in pure 
politics. In the age of the Reformation in 
Europe, religion rubbed out national boundaries 
and at the same time split each nation into 
warring factions. The French Catholics formed 
the Holy League with the Spanish Catholics— 
who were the hereditary political enemies of 
the French monarchy, and these Frenchmen 
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invited Spanish soldiers to join them in slaying 
brother Frenchmen. The Scottish Protestant 
lords took the aid of the Protestants of England, 
against whom their forefathers had fought for 
centuries,—and why ? Only to put down the 
Catholic Government of Mary Stuart, their 
legitimate national queen. In the age of the 
Wars of Religion a third party arose in France 
who anticipated modern thought and saved 
Frante fron? disruption and destruction; they 
were called the Poiitiques, or men who put the 
State above religion, and they rallied round 
Henri of Navarre. At the battle of Ivry, the 
Catholic antinational League sustained a crush¬ 
ing defeat at the hands of Henri IV, and the 
spirit which moved him modernised and saved 
France. Macaulay puts it very finely into the 
mouth of one of the King’s soldiers in the hour 
of victory : 

And then we thought on vengeance and all along 
our van 

“ Remember St. Bartholomew ” was passed from 
man to man. 

But out spake gentle Henry, “ No Frenchman is my 
foe; 

Down, down with every foreigner; but let your 
countrymen go.” 

Thus, religion is the very negation of 
nationalism, and it makes patriotism impossible. 

Let us then consider the geography of India. 
If you look at a relief map of our country, or 
even a cheap school atlas in which elevations 
are represented by colours on a flatsheet, you 
will find that India as a whole stands isolated 
from the rest of Asia. On the north, north¬ 
west and- north-east, she is cut off from other 
countries by the loftiest mountains in the world 
or the densest and most rugged barren hills and 
jungles. The deep sea guards our western and 
eastern flanks as between a pair of sharp pincers. 
Inside this self-contained area, no impassable 
mountain or raging torrent cuts one province 
off from another. Even before modern science 
had triumphed over physical barriers, by giving 
us rapid and easy means of transport, pilgrims, 
students, preachers, conquerors and adventurers 
had passed from one part of India to another, 
however remote, in safety and frequency. This 
we know from our history. In the coloured 
maps of India’s physical features, you find one 
green field stretching from the Bay of Bengal 
to the foothills of the Afghan passes, and also 
down the Orissa and Madras coasts, showing 
that throughout this vast region, the ground never 
rises more than a thousand feet above sea-level. 
Calcutta is distant 1200 miles from Lahore by 
road, but the difference in elevation between 


these two widely separated cities is only 900 
feet, or in other words, you ascend only nine 
inches by advancing a mile. How can such a 
region be divided from the military point of 
view ? The Konkan coastal plain is separated 
from Maharashtra proper or the Desh country, 
as it is technically called, by the lofty Sahyadri 
range, which has not been so lofty ^s to bar 
close intercommunication between these two 
tracts. The Hindus of Konkan have from ancient 
times spoken the Marathi language (a local 
dialect of it, but very easily understood) and 
followed tire same religion and customs on both 
sides of the dividing hill. This shows that the 
hill was not impassable even before modern 
railways and motor cars made science triumph 
over Nature. According to an ancient myth, 
the Vindhya mountain stooped its head in order 
to let the North Indian coloniser Agastya pass 
oif. to the Decehn, and the Vindhya has not 
lifted up its head to bar the path ever since then. 
Before thq Muslim conquest Kabul was the 
seat of a Hindu monarchy and Buddhistic caves 
have been found in Quandahar and images and 
relics of the same faith in Afghanistan, central 
and northern. These facts negative the idea of 
a rigid provincial isolation by natural features 
before the coming of the English. 

As a Chinese general on a recent visit to 
India remarked, “ Japanese tanks can roll over 
North India from Calcutta to Lahore as smoothly 
as ivory balls over a green billiard table.” And 
yet, how many modem political divisions separate 
these two capital cities ! 

It is true that climatic differences are some¬ 
times very great between certain provinces of 
India, but they.have not made the life of their 
peoples utterly different. If I may be permitted 
to appeal to my own experience : In mid 
December of 1940,1 passed five days at Tanjore 
in the South of the Madras Presidency; and 
the heat was so great there, that at night I had 
to sleep without a shirt on my back. Immediate¬ 
ly after leaving Tanjore, I passed without a halt 
through Madras and Bombay to Ahmedabad in 
Gujrat, and thd cold was so intense that, in spite 
of the warmest clothing that I wore, in the early 
dawn my tonsils we*e inflamed and I bled in 
the nose. And yet, the food of the people at these 
two almost polar extremes of India was the 
same, I mean vegetarian (with the addition of 
wheaten bread to rice in the north) and the 
cooking, serving, etc., were the same; I felt no 
contrast in these matters at least. I am here 
speaking of meals in orthodox Hindu homes in 
both the places and not of the standardised 
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European meals in the railway refreshment 
rooms. You thus see that the provincial isola¬ 
tion of India can be exaggerated by theorists. 

This geographical parcelment of India had 
been easily defied by our Sanskrit scholars who 
have wandered to Benares and Allahabad, 
Kanchi and Paithan, Nasik and' Sringeri, 
Mathura and Badri-Kedar, in quest of Shastric 
knowledge,—long before railways and macada¬ 
mised roads were dreamt of. Great preachers 
bent on world conquest, called Digvijaya, have 
passed from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas in 
the far-off past, before a single Muslim set his 
foot on the Indian soil. Missionaries of 
Buddhism, a faith that took its birth in India 
and here grew to fulness of maturity, traversed 
all parts of India and even went to Tibet, China, 
Burma, Ceylon and Indo-China. Thus the cul¬ 
tural oneness of India, at least in that age, was 
proved. Have we made a retrogression in the 
present enlightened century, in this kind *of 
liberality of mind ? 

Next comes the unity that springs from 
history,—or when oneness of thought and life 
is stamped upon a people by oneness of rul% and 
sameness of political experience. Mere auto-, 
cratic dictation, the mere drawing of the 
administrative road roller over the rough surface 
of the people’s heads, cannot grind them into 
true uniformity; at least such uniformity is not 
natural and does not last long. Historical unity 
comes best from the people themselves working 
the same type of administration and sharing the 
success and failure of it because it is the product 
of their own efforts. Such administrative unity 
was given to most parts of India by the Mughal 
Empire, whose gifts were : 

(1) One uniform administrative system 
throughout all the subas or provinces of the 
empire; (2) one official language; (3) one uniform 
system of coinage and measures and weights; 
(4) an all-India cadre of higher public services, 
the officers being transferred from province to 
province every three or four years* and (5) the 
frequent march of large armies from province 
to province and deputation of inspecting officers 
from the Central capital to various cities in the 
provinces. 

This administrative oneness of nearly three- 
fourths of the Indian continent gave an immense 
impetus to trade and travel between province 

* For instance in 1664, Shaista Khan was transferred 
as Governor from Poona to Dacca. Imagine the im¬ 
mense distance between these two capitals in those days 
of ( bad roads. 


and province. The example of the 'Delhi 
Imperial Court also tended to create a cultural 
and artistic synthesis in India. The higher 
classes of society, like all Government officials, 
corresponded together in Persian, while a lingua 
franca called Zaban-i-Hindavi, the modern Urdu 
or Hindustani, was born for use among all the 
common people, and later (19th century) it took 
the place of Persian as the common'official and 
cultural language in all North India. 

Last and most potent of all the, forces is cul¬ 
tural unity. During the two thousand years of 
Hindu and Buddhistic rule in India, in spite of 
political disunion and differences .of language 
and customs, a uniform Sanskritic stamp was 
printed upon the literature and thought of all 
the provinces of this vast country. There was, 
throughout India in the Hindu age—as there is 
among the Hindu population throughout India 
to-day,—a basic unity of religion, philosophy, 
literary ideas and conventions, and outlook 
upon life. Coming still further down the course 
of centuries, we can broadly say that there has 
been achieved some approximation also in* 
physical type and mode of life among the 
various foreign races that have lived long enough 
in India, fed on the same crops, drunk of the 
same streams, basked under the same sun and 
submitted to the same rule in their daily lives. 
Even the immigrant Indian Muslims have, in 
the course of centuries, received the imprint of 
this country and now differ in many essential 
points from their brethren living in other parts 
of Asia, like Arabia and Persia. 

The Sufi or Pantheistic movement, in the 
days of Muslim rule in India, afforded a com¬ 
mon platform to the more cultured and devout 
minds among the Hindus and the Muhammadans 
alike. For the lower ranks or mass of the 
population, the medieaval saints, like Kabir, 
Chaitanya and Nanak were the common spiritu¬ 
al leaders, and made converts by the thousand 
among Hindus and the Muslims alike. This 
factor tended to relax the rigidity and exclusive¬ 
ness of the old dogmatic faiths; bhakti or true 
devotion to God is the antidote to religious 
fanaticism, and it knits the rulers and the ruled 
together. 

I shall now briefly summarise the conclusion 
of this survey and inquiry. The Indian people 
of to-day are no doubt a composite ethnical 
product, but they have all acquired a common 
Indian stamp and have all been contributing to 
a common culture and building up a common 
type of traditions, thought and literature. Even 
Sir Herbert Risley, who is so sceptical about the 
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Indian’s claim to be considered as one people, 
has been forced to admit, that 

“ Beneath the manifold diversity of physical and 
social type, language, custom and religion, which strikes 
the ftbaerver in India, there nan still be discerned a 
certain underlying uniformity of life from the Himalayas 
to Cape Comorin. There is in fact an Indian character, 
a general Indian personality, which we cannot resolve 
into its component elements.” 


Whether all these striking elements of unity 
will culminate in the political unity of India, 
is a question the decision of which lies on the 
knees of the gods, and a patriot can only pray 
for it. 

Address to the Rotary Club, Dehra Dun 
September 16, 1942 


sir Stafford cripps’ mission and akhand hindusthan 

By RAJA NARINDRA NATH SAHIB 


II 

I now proceed to examine how far the Hindu 
majority in a single federation will influence 
the administration of autonomous provinces, in¬ 
cluding the provinces in which the Muslims are 
in a majority. The League has not yet framed 
the constitution which the League wants. But 
in any case, whilst there is a demand for inde¬ 
pendent and autonomous provinces, the new 
constitution will not impose new fetters on 
provincial administration. 

Section 8 of the Government of India Act 
describes matters to which the executive 
authority of the Federation extends subject to 
the proviso that the said authority does not 
extend in any province to matters with respect 
to which the Provincial Legislature has power 
to make laws. Section 12 deals with the special 
responsibilities of the Governor-General. Corres¬ 
ponding to it is Section 52 which describes 
the ispecial responsibilities of the Governors. 
These two sections cover many matters to 
which the Hindus and Muslims may alike object. 
But I think even the future constituent body 
would like to retain the special responsibility 
of the Governor and Governor-General for the 
prevention of any grave menace to the peace or 
tranquillity of the province or any part thereof 
and to safeguard the legitimate interests of 
minorities. The control of the Governor-General 
on other provincial matters is left to his 
“ individual judgment ” and to the exercise of his 
“ discretion ” in which he is not in any way 
influenced, much less, bound by the opinion of 
the majority. An Act passed by the Provincial 
Legislature becomes law when the Governor 
assents to the Bill. But he may, “in his dis¬ 
cretion,” reserve it fdr the consideration of the 
Governor-GeneiW {Section 75) and the latter 
may reserve ft for the signification of His 


Majesty’s pleasure thereon (Section 76). 
Chapter IY of the Act deals with the legislative 
powers of the Governors. But in each case the 
Governor-General’s concurrence is necessary 
who in issuing instructions or giving his assent 
abts on “ the exercise of his individual judgment ” 
(Section 90). Some members of the League 
have demanded that the residual powers of' 
legislation should rest with the provinces and 
not *with the Federal Legislature. Section 104 
deals with the question of residuary powers. 
The Governor-General may empower either the 
Federal or Provincial Legislature to enact a law 
with respect to any matter not mentioned in 
any of the lists of the 7th schedule. But in the 
discharge of his functions under this section the 
Governor-General shall act “ in his discretion.” 
Even the Federal Assembly cannot exercise 
residuary powers without the issue of public 
notification which depends on Governor- 
General’s discretion. The Provincial Legislature 
can pass a law with respect to any matters in 
the concurrent list (List III) and such provincial 
law shall prevail even if it is repugnant to the 
Federal Law or any existing Indian law provided 
such provincial law has been framed with the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General 
(Section 107, Clause 2). In conformity with Sec¬ 
tion 107, Section 108 (1) (b) and 108 (2) (b) 
lay down that if the Governor-General “ in his 
discretion ” gives his previous sanction, a bill 
modifying any existing Act, may be introduced 
into the provincial legislature. I may here 
point out that according to Section 86 of the 
Union of South Africa Act the laws passed by 
the Provincial Legislature which are called 
ordinances have no effect if they are repugnant, 
to any Act of Parliament (the Federal Legis¬ 
lature for the whole of South Africa consisting 
of Cape of Good Hope, Natal, Transvaal and 
Orange Free State). The Union of South 
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AJrica interdicts an Act by the Provincial 
Legislature which is repugnant to an Act of the 
Federal Legislature. Section 109 of the Australian 
Act contains a similar provision. The Govern¬ 
ment of India Act allows such an Act with the 
previous consent of the Governor-General. 

Before the Council of India was constituted 
and ever since upto 1909 many important 
legislative measures have been passed. These 
are the Acts referred to in Sections 107 and 108. 
The list is a long one but I may mention some 
of them : Indian Penal Code, Contract Act, 
Evidence Act, Specific Relief Act, Limitation 
Act, Civil and Criminal Procedure Codes, etc. 
These are laws consolidating the varied 
provisions of common law in England. They 
are works of the best legal minds whose services 
were lent by England for the purpose of making 
these laws which are ideal codes admired by the 
whole legal world. They were qpt passed by a 
Hindu majority. Some of them were passec? 
with the support of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan. 
Surely there must be some check imposed on the 
provincial legislatures’ power to change them. 

Part (XI) deals with administrative rela¬ 
tions between Federation and the Provinces. 
Section 124 empowers the Governor-General to 
entrust either conditionally or unconditionally 
authority in relation to Federal matters to 
provinces and States. According to Section 141, 
no Bill or amendment which imposes or varies 
any taxes or duties in which provinces are in¬ 
terested can be introduced or moved in either 
chamber of Federation without the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General in his dis¬ 
cretion. I fail to see how even under the 
present Act the Hindu majority in a single 
federation brings the ‘Muslim provinces under 
a Hindu Raj. 

Consequences op Partition 

The very genesis of the division of India 
being conflict between communities the disputes 
on the following points will tend to flare up into 
a civil war : 

1. Foreign policy and defence. t 

2. Inter-provincial customs. Section 297 of the 
present Act will disappear. In fact, the author of the 
“ Confederacy of India ” in a note on page 216 says in 
dear terms that customs income can be raised by the 
levy of heavy duties on goods imported from Hindu 
India over the land frontiers. 

3. General treatment of Hindu minorities in Pakis¬ 
tan and of Muslim minorities in Hindustan. Local 
contiguity will cease to be uniting link. It will be 
replaced by communal nexus. Hindus in Pakistan and 
Muslims in Hindusthan will invoke the help of their 
co-religionists in provinces in which they are respec¬ 
tively, in majority. Muslim League proposes to protect 


the Muslim minority in 6 provinces by “retribution 
meting out to Hindus in 4 provinces the treatment 
which Muslim minorities receive in 6 provinces. Low 
slaughter and music before mosque now lead to com¬ 
munal riots. They may in future lead to civil wys. 

4. Currency and general monetary policy which 
each province may frame with a communal outlook. 

I do not mind civil war if that is the only 
way of settling this communal, quesion, but 
my fear is that it will induce some foreign powers 
in ascendancy at the time and waiting for the 
chance to invade India and enslave both som- 
munities in a manner more virulent than that in 
which they have been enslaved hitherto. 

Mahasabhaists and most of the Congressmen 
are astonished at the position which Mr. 
Rajagopalachatiar has taken up on the Pakistan 
question. I have not had the pleasure of 
meeting Rajaji, but I have heard of him spoken 
of as a politician of sterling merit and a man 
of high character and of superior intellect. He 
seems to be suffering from an obsession, which 
may be that of getting rid anyhow of the 
British or of warding off the invasion of Japan. 
He does not realise that the partition of India 
will intensify communal feeling both m 
“ Hindusthan ” and “ Pakistan.” Even if we arc 
able to ward off the Japanese invasion now with 
the help of Allied nations (Britain and America), 
is there any guarantee that the Imperialistic 
ambition of Japan will not be rekindled ! No 
one knows what the new world order is going 
to be. Wars may cease in future, but I consider 
this to be unlikely. If foreign invasions do not 
become impossible, Rajaji is giving his consent 
to a scheme which will be a prolific source of 
internecine quarrels inducing foreign nations to 
invade India. No one can form any idea of 
what the alignment of powers may be at the 
time and which side Russia or Germany may 
take. There may be another world conflagra¬ 
tion. Rajaji has forgotten the whole history 
of India. Division of the country into small 
states facilitated foreign invasions. 

Minority Rights 

The sponsors of Pakistan give assurances 
to Hindu minorities in 4 provinces that their 
legitimate rights will be fully protected. Sir 
John (now Lord) Simon thought that nothing 
but a spirit of toleration can achieve this object. 
A declaration of fundamental rights is to be 
found in many European constitutions, specially 
of the states which were created after the last 
world war. Fundamental rights cover a wide 
range, e.g., (1) personal and religious liberty, 

(2) right to assemble and form associations, 

(3) economic liberty, (4) equality. About 1 
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and 2 there can be no difference of opinion 
between Hindus and Muslims, but difference 
arises with regard to 3 and 4. Section 4 of the 
I'jehru Report defines fundamental rights. I 
invite attention to only those parts which relate 
to 3 and 4. 

Clause (iv). “All citizens are equal before the 
law and possess equal civic rights.” 

Clause (xiii) . No person shall by reason of reli¬ 
gion, caste or creed be prejudiced in any way in regard 
to public office of power, or honour and exercise of any 
trade or calling. 

Clause (xiv). All citizens have an equal right of 
access to, and use of public roads, public wells and all 
other places of public resort. 

The' Congress formula* accepted at the 
Karachi session in March 1931 is slightly 
different. It simply provides that no disabilities 
shall attach to any person by reason of religion, 
caste or creed in regard to public employment, 
office of power or honour and exercise of any 
trade or calling. Section 298 of the Govern-* 
ment of India Act of 1935 appears to have been 
drafted on the lines of the Congress formulae. 
It is in conformity with Section 87 of the 
Charter Act of 1833 and Section 96 of Act of 
1919, though Section 242 (2) and Section 252 (2) 
and also para IX of the Instrument of Instruc¬ 
tions issued to governors with the approval of 
Parliament allow deviation from the essential 
principles of Section 87 of 1833, Section 96 of 
the Act of 1919 and Section 298 of the present 
Act. Religious liberty and protection of culture 
find no place amongst fundamental rights de¬ 
fined. Those seem to be covered by the general 
power vested in the Governor and the Governor- 
General for the protection of the legitimate 
interests of the minorities. So far as British 
subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom are 
concerned, Section 111, reproduced below, is 
the ideal draft for the protection of minorities. 

lll-(l). Subject to the provisions of this chapter, 
a, British subject domiciled in the United Kingdom 
shall be exempt from the operation of so much of any 
Federal or Provincial Law as— 

(a) imposes any restriction on the right of entry 
into British India; or 

(b) imposes by reference to place of birth, race, 
descent, language, religion, domicile, residence or dura¬ 
tion of residence any disability, liability restriction or 
condition in regard to travel, residence, the acquisition, 
holding or disposal of property the holding of public 
office, or the carrying on of any occupation trade, busi¬ 
ness or profession. 

In The Asiatic Review for April 1941,1 find 
a very interesting paper by Mr. Eddy, K. C., in 
which he hag taken a very sympathetic view of 
the whole political-situation of India at present. 
He deals with the question of the interests of 


minorities, specially Muslims. He, like other 
British thinkers and writers, thinks only 
of minorities in the federation. He forgets that 
provincial administration covers a wide range of 
subjects and that there are four provinces in 
which the Hindus and not the Muslims form 
the minority community. He proposes two 
expedients for removing the fears “ real or 
imaginary of the Muslims,” a statutory provision 
for the inclusion of Muslims in the Federal 
Cabinet and another forbidding the passing of 
any law by any legislature discriminating against 
minorities. I quote his own words. Whilst deal- 
itig with the subject of specific statutory 
provisions against discriminating legislation he 
says : 

" That could be done—once agreement had been 
reached by inserting in the new constitution a provision 
(i) that no law should discriminate against minorities 
and (ri) that any law passed or made in contravention 
of this provision should, to the extent of the contra¬ 
vention, be invalid. Whether an Act did or did not 
contravene this provision could be determined by a 
perfect impartial tribunal—namely, the Federal Court.” 

According to Section 8 (2) of Act of 1935 
the exercise of executive authority coincides 
with the exercise of legislative authority both 
in the provincial and the federal sphere. Mr. 
Eddy is not aware that in the four Muslim 
provinces, the exercise of executive authority 
teems with discrimination against minorities. 
In the Punjab there is'discriminative legislation 
also. In my address before the Deliberative 
Conference of Hindu minorities held in Lahore 
on 1st March, 1941, 1 have fully dealt with the 
subject. I need not repeat all that I said therein. 

Personally I would be content if discrimi¬ 
nation against minorities in law or in the exer¬ 
cise of executive authority is forbidden by the 
constitution. I am in full agreement with Mr. 
Eddy, K. C., that no discrimination prejudicial 
to minorities should be allowed. Discrimination 
in favour of majorities is apt to become an 
irrevocable privilege. In a democratic system 
of government a majority may claim to rule by 
the force of its numbers. But it cannot claim 
privileges and reservations on the ground of its 
being backward. If there is discrimination 
against minorities when those minorities consti*- 
tute 46 or 44% of the population, is there any 
reason to hope that discrimination against them 
will cease when their numerical strength is re¬ 
duced by 10 or 12% or more ? The main object 
of increasing Muslim population in provinces in 
which Muslims are already in a majority is that 
civic rights of those provinces may be reserved 
for the majority community in the proportion of 
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their population so that the protest of minorities 
may become as ineffective as possible. Hindu 
majority nowhere wants reservation. 

Dr. Ambhdkab’s Views 

Dr. Amberkar’s work, Thoughts on Pakistan, 
deserves special notice. He has shown ability 
and industry, in writing the book which I read 
last year. The Hindu and Muslim population 
in India is so interspersed that there is no 
part of India in which the population consists 
solely of Muslims or solely of Hindus. Some 
Hindus unconnected with the Congress have 
asked for redistribution of provinces. Pandit 
Nanak Chand in his evidence before the third 
Round Table Conference suggested that Ambala 
division might be taken away from the Punjab 
and added to U. P. or to Delhi and made into 
a separate province. If I remember aright 
a resolution favouring change *of provincial« 
boundaries was passed at a Session of the 
Mahasabha held in Calcutta in 1939,, These 
Hindu advocates of redistribution take an 
extremely parochial view. They do not thereby 
support the division of India into two federa¬ 
tions or unions. Dr. Ambedkar suggests exchange 
of population (page 109) and says that if 
such an exchange was possible between Greece 
and Turkey, why should it be impossible 
in such a large country as India. I say it is 
impossible because India is a sub-continent. The 
trend of Muslim opinion does not favour ex¬ 
change of population. The anonymous author 
of the Confederacy of India says that the 
exchange of population is not in the interests 
of Islam (page 256). Malik Barkat Ali in his 
address delivered at the Pakistan Conference 
held at Lyallpur says : 

“ We certainly do not contemplate any wholesale 
migrations of populations, but there is nothing to pre¬ 
vent those Hindus and Muslims who may not like to 
live under Muslim or Hindu governments, to migrate 
to and settle under their own national governments.” 

Sirdar Iqbal Ali Shah in the course of dis¬ 
cussion on his paper on the political aims of 
Muslim India read at the meeting, of the East 
India Association in London published in The 
Asiatic Review for April, 1942, says that the 
Muslim League “ recommended the partition of 
India into so many Muslim compartments 
without exchange of population.” 

With a view to consider the possibility of 
exchange and the terms on which exchange can 
take place, I refer to the publication by the 
League of Nations on the Protection of Lin¬ 
guistic, and Racial minorities. The convention 


concerning the exchange of Greek and Turkish 
population begins by saying: 

“The Grand National Assembly of Turkey and the 
Greek Government have agreed upon certain provisions.” 

I quote certain parts of these provisions 
which have a direct bearing on the question 
before me : 

“ Immovable property whether rural or urban belong¬ 
ing to emigrants shall bo liquidated with certain condi¬ 
tions to be laid down by a Mixed Commission (Article 8), 
this Commission to consist of four members represent¬ 
ing Greece and Turkey and 3 members chosen by the 
Council of the League of Nations from amongst 
Nationals of powers which did not take part in the war 
of 1914-18. The Mixed Commission shall have the 
duties of supervising and facilitating the voluntary emi¬ 
gration referred to in the present convention and of 
liquidating the real property of emigrants. It will fix 
the conditions of emigration and of liquidation of real 
property (Article 9). Funds shall be advanced to the 
Mixed Commission by the States concerned with a view 
to facilitating emigration and under conditions fixed by 
the Commission. The Commission shall advance to 
emigrants, according to funds available, the value of 
their real properly (Article 11).” 

“ Hindusthan ” is protesting against the 
partition of India and insists upon its integrity 
and unity being maintained. It would not 
therefore be willing to compensate Hindu 
millionaires in Pakistan. The very first con¬ 
dition, therefore, namely, that of agreement 
between the two countries would not be fulfilled. 
Land-owners would be unwilling to receive 
compensation in money. They would exchange 
estates for estates. The differences' of the 
conditions of land-tenure in different provinces 
will raise difficulties almost insuperable. 
Muslim landowners in U. P. and Western Bengal 
own such huge areas that it will be difficult to 
accommodate them in Pakistan. Mahmudabad, 
Nanpara and Jehangirabad own very large 
estates in U. P. and I do not know whether the 
Punjab or Sind will be able to provide equally 
large areas yielding as much income as theirs in 
U. P. Exchange of population, therefore, is not 
so easy a proposition as Dr. Ambedkar thinks. 
It is in fact impossible as some of the Muslim 
publicists think. 

Dr. Ambedkar expatiates on the differences 
that exist between Hindus and Muslims. He 
ignores altogether some incidents and cases of 
co-operation, mutual confidence and amity 
which we find at different periods of the 
history of India. Mr. Yusaf Ali in his book, 
A Cultural History of India during the British 
Period, gives a short account of the life of the 
poet Mir, 1724-1810, and quotes from an intro¬ 
duction to the biography by Moulvi Abdul Huq 
of the Anjuman-i-Taraqui Urdu, Aurangabad. 
I reproduce the following: 
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'" In the life of Mir, we find a glimpse of many 
political and social facts relating to the period. It was 
clear that at that time there was no Hindu-Muslim 
question. What could be a worse period than one in 
whiah the country was a prey everywhere to selfishness, 
internal dissensions, plunder and slaughter, and the last 
stage of decay and decline had been reached ? And yet 
the mutual relations of Hindus and Muslims were those 
of brothers among brothers, lhey fought and they 
united, but neither their friendship nor their hostility 
was based 'on distinctions of religion or community. 
This pest has come during their common misfortunes. 
All understand what it leads to, but are hopeless on 
account of their false pride. The Mir Sahib was in 
relations of trust with many Rajas. With what Jove 
and honour he mentions their kindness and considera¬ 
tion 1 Look at the nobility and goodness of Raja Nagar 
Mai. Disgusted with the high-handedness and inhumani¬ 
ty of the Jats, he boldly left the fort, but not without 
taking with him the twenty thousand households, Hindus 
and Muslims, he had settled there and who mostly relied 
upon him. Though the country was in a dreadful state 
of calamity and decay, and high and low, Nawab and 
Raja, were steeped in selfishness, and thought little of 
the consequences ahead, yet the old standards of social 
friendliness continued to hold sway. In combats or 
feasts, on occasions of sorrow or rejoicing, in affairs of 
business or pleasure, they had not the narrow views and 
intolerance whose reign we sec today. Their age was 
not free from grave vices—ill-breeding, trickery, perfidy 
and treachery were not unknown among them. But. at 
least their hearts were free from that great vice, religion^ 
intolerance” (page 25 of Mr. Yusuf Ali’s book). 

During Akbar’s reign many of the Muslim 
savants knew Sanscrit such as Faizi, Abul 
Fazl and Abdul • Quadir Badayuni. Sanskrit 
works were translated into Persian even under 
the Tughlak kings. Even after the reign of 
Akbar the spirit of conciliation which he intro¬ 
duced remained unaffected. Muslims wrote 
Hindi poems and some of them began with 
adorations to 'Saraswati and Sri Ganesh (see 
pages 16-17 of the Presidential Address by Dr. 
Tara Chand in the Mughal History section of 
the Indian History Congress.) Abdur Rahim 
Khani Khanan, son of Bairam Khan, and Usman 
Ghgzipuri were renowned Hindi poets (sec pages 
289-299 of Zamana for June, 1942). Even after 
the intolerant rule of Auranzeb it was Mahad 
Seindia who restored Shah Alam (II) to the 
throne whom Abdul Quadir Rohilla had deprived 
of his eye-sight and kingdom. In the battle 
of Panipat between Ahmad Shah Abdali and the 
Marathas a Muslim General, named Ibrahim 
Gardi, whom Ahmed Shah tried in vain to dis¬ 
suade. was in charge of the artillery of 
Marathas. Maharaja Ranjit Singh was a 
conquering hero and made up a Sikh kingdom 
in the Punjab by his sword. One of his most 
confidential ministers and court physician was 
a Muslim. Faqir Azis-ud-Din. In the first Sikh 
war the Fauji Khas (General Ventura's force) 


was commanded by a Hindu and the officer-in¬ 
charge of the artillery was General Ilahi Bakhsh. 
The Governor of Kashmir (which has a. 
preponderant Muslim population) under Maha¬ 
raja Ranjit Singh was Nawab linam-ud-Din. 

Our Muslim friends with whom partition is 
an obsession, sometimes argue that the complete, 
subjugation of one community by the. other will 
restore the former relations. If brotherly rela¬ 
tions between the communities is the ultimate 
aim, the supporters of Pakistan ignore the 
reaction of one province over the others in a 
country in which religion is made the main 
uniting link. If civic sense and love of peace 
is likely to prevent them from internecine 
quarrels, why should not those noble sentiments 
be invoked now to prevent partition ? 

What has brought about the change and 
what is at the root of the evil ? Dr. Ambedkar 
has not given nrach thought to this question. I 
am of opinion that the recognition of the 
principle that civic rights depend on caste and 
creed is the root cause. If everyone for the 
acquisition of his rights has to display his caste 
or communal label, how is it possible to infuse 
a spirit of nationalism or collaboration or co¬ 
operation ? Mr. Amery advises us to think 
ourselves as Indians first and then of our caste 
or creed. I say now as I said on a former 
occasion, quoting a Persian couplet : 

“ You fasten me to a plank and throw me in mid¬ 
stream and then ask me not to let my clothes bo 
drenched.” 

Lord Morley in 1909, while seeking the 
approval of Parliament to separate electorates 
for Muslims, which have since been extended 
to the Sikhs, remarked that it was not his 
intention to introduce Parliamentary Govern¬ 
ment in India. Mr. Yusaf Ali in the work from 
which I have already quoted makes the follow¬ 
ing remark about separate electorates : 

“The foundation of the Muslim League in 1006 
under the leadership of the Agha Khan and Nawab Sali- 
niullah Khan of Dacca (in anticipation of the Minto- 
Morley Reforms) and the creation of separate electorates 
for Muslims and Hindus under the reforms, isolated the 
Muslims from the. general politics of India, and widened 
the breach between the two communities. The princi¬ 
ple hav ing once been introduced, the process of fission 
was carried further for other communities and interests 
and Indian politics became a chequer-board of un- 
symmetrical arrangement. We are not discussing the 
necessity or the merits of these arrangements, but noting 
their effect on the growth of political ideas in 
India” (p. 268). 

In 1917, came the announcement that 
responsible government would be introduced in 
India, which has since been interpreted not only 
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as Dominion Status but as independence. I say 
that the recognition of rights on the basis of 
caste and creed and self-government are incom¬ 
patible. I do not know of any self-governing 
country where civic rights are based on caste 
and creed. I do not wish to do away with this 
vicious principle by a stroke of the pen. It may, 
perhaps, be inexpedient to do so. I am not 
making a new constitution for India. It will 
be for the future constitution-makers to devise 
an equitable adjustment. Partition of India is 
the extreme form of separatism or isolation and 
is not adjustment of communal relations but 
their aggravation. 

I do not deny that Mahatma Gandhi’s 
efforts, as pointed out by Dr. Ambedkar, have 
failed in bringing about Hindu-Muslim under¬ 
standing, but in my humble opinion this is due 
to the fact that union has been sought on the 
political platform without creating the necessary 
atmosphere for it. Mahatmaji, I know, holds 
very high views about religion. He is permeated 
with the spirit of the Bhagavad Gita, which is one 
■of toleration. I need not remind him what 
Lord Krishna said about forms of wefrship, 
viz., that he appreciates the spirit of devotiorf 
and love regardless of the form in which it is 
exhibited. Sir Mohammed Iqbal, who Sardar 
Iqbal Ali Shah calls the “ spiritual father ” of 
Pakistan, in a Persian couplet express appre¬ 
ciation of the spirit of devotion rather than of 
its form. 

This was also the creed of Swami Viveka- 
nanda, which he preached all over the world. 
Why should not Muslims be induced to learn 
Sanskrit and Hindi by the award of scholarships 
and if necessary Hindus to ljarn Persian and 
Urdu ? Several years ago I moved a reolution 
in the Punjab Council asking Government to 
set apart 4 lakhs a year for this purpose. It 
was opposed by Sir Fazali Hussain’s govern¬ 
ment and fell through. The Congress ministries 
might have proceeded on these lines but they 
have given up office only after about two years’ 
work. 

Mahatmaji probably thinks that so long as 
a third party continues at the helm of affairs 
nothing can be done to create a spirit of national¬ 
ism in India. There is no doubt that the 
policy of Government has throughout been one 
of emphasising and accentuating divisions, but 
there is another side of the picture also. The 
presence of a third party is an urge to offer a 
united front. I revere Mahatmaji as the greatest 
apqstle of non-violence after Jesus Christ and 
it, will certainly be a calamity for the human 
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race if circumstances come into existence which 
lead him to fast unto death, but I must frankly 
say that in his negotiations with the British he 
is implacable and intransigent to such an extent 
that his attitude is scarcely distinguishable from 
militancy. It is not reconcilable with that love 
of peace and ahimsa which he preaches. Dr. 
Tagore also could not reconcile Mahatmaji’s 
advocacy of boycott with his creed of universal 
brotherhood and peace. In America and in 
England there is a widespread demand for the 1 
opening of a second front, but no one says to 
Mr. Churchill or to Mr. Roosevelt, “ If you do 
not open second front we will rebel.” I fail to 
understand how the Mahatma will succeed in 
a couple of days after the British withdraw or 
disappear from the scene in making a provision¬ 
al government based upon understanding 
between Hindus and Muslims which he has not 
been able to bring about by his inceassant work 
for the last 20 years. 

Dr. Ambedkar also completely ignores the 
reactions which the partition of India will have 
on the ruling chiefs of Indian States. I am 
almost certain that princes who rule over 
a population professing a religion different from 
theirs will refuse to join the federation and as 
other princes also are reluctant to allow any 
interference; with their autonomy, all of them 
may join hands and keep away from the 
federation though on different ostensible excuses. 
Diwan Bahadur Sir Gopalaswami Ayyangar in 
a recent speech in the Praja Sabha supported 
the integrity and unity of India. I presume 
that in doing so he was giving expression to his 
master’s views. 

Dr. Ambedkar says that Muslims will never 
submit to a central government which is not 
controlled by them, for according to the Quran, 
all governments in which they have not complete 
control are Dar-ul-Harab for them. They want 
Dar-ul-Islam. He has not explained how for 
150 years the Muslims in India submitted to 
British rule and control. He is probably not 
aware of another theory that a government 
which gives Muslims full religious liberty is * 
“ Dar-ul-Aman.” 

Mr. Jinnah in one of his recent interviews 
says : 

“If Britain will take courage in beth hands and 
give their decision in favour of partition, the Hindus 
will reconcile themselves after a few months.” 

I can say the same thing about Muslims. 

If Britain gives to India self-government without 
partition in which the claims of the majority 
community of 250 millions are not disregarded *' 
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or distorted, the Muslim will be reconciled to it 
within six months. 

I have carefully read the extracts given by 
Dr. i Ambedkar at pages 28 and 188 from 
Renan and Lord Bryce. The first impression of 
the reader, as I wrote to Dr. Ambedkar last 
year, would be that relying as he does on these 
quotations, Dr. Ambedkar was making out a 
case for the unfitness of India for Purna 
Swaraj. I fail to sec how the conditions to 
which these extracts refer would be fulfilled by 
the partition of India and by making over the 
defence of the whole of the vulnerable parts of 
the country, to a federation in which 250 millions 
of the population of the country are inadequately 
represented and are reduced to a small and in¬ 
significant minority having no effective voice in 
determining policy in matters in which they are 
vitally concerned. It is difficult to estimate the 
population of Hindus in Pakistan and of 
Muslims in Hindusthan after change of provin¬ 
cial boundaries, but I can safely presume that 
there will be no less than 20 millions of Hindus 
in Pakistan and about the same number of 
Muslims in Hindusthan. The figures given by 
Dr. Ambedkar at page 112 in Thoughts on' 
Pakistan of Muslim population in British 
Hindusthan are not correct, as they arc not 
reconcilable with the figures of Muslim popula¬ 
tion in Bengal given by him on page 119. 

Sardar Iqbal Ali Shah in the paper to 
which I have referred before on the political aim 
of Muslim India refers to Sir Mohammed Iqbal 
as “ the spiritual father ” of the scheme of 
Pakistan. I knew Sir Mohammed Iqbal well 
and often came in personal contact with him. 
He was my colleague in the Punjab Council. 
He was undoubtedly a poet of a high order. 
He began with such poems as “ Naya Shivala,” 
“Hindusthan Hamara”. He had, however, 
been under the influence of Nietzsche, a German 
philosopher, and the “spiritual father” of Hitler. 
Sir Mohammed Iqbal relapsed into an advo¬ 
cacy of separatism and isolationism, which was 
a necessary outcome of Nietzsche’s philosophy. 
Hitler does not believe in local contiguity being 
the basic principle of altruistic circle in society. 
He Wants all Germans, wherever they are, to be 
under the protection, control and supervision of 
the German Reich, as he thinks that German 
Kultur is superior to the culture of the rest of 
the world. The Muslim League equally dis¬ 
regards local contiguity to be the basis of union. 
Sir Mohammed Iqbal's advocacy of a separate 


federation introduces for India duality of 
control specially of the defence, foreign policy, 
customs and currency, leading, as pointed out in 
the main article, to internecine friction and 
quarrel possibly culimnating in a civil war. 
This duality is hardly compatible with the unity 
on which Islam and Quran insist. Sir Mohammed 
Iqbal did not realise the consequences of this 
division and in failing to do so he forgot the. 
well-known text of the Quran which says that if 
there were two gods in this world heaven and 
earth would break. 

.1 have not gone into the controversial 
question whether Hindus and Muslims form one 
or two nations. Dr. Ambedkar has laid great 
stress as already pointed out on the differences 
that exist between them showing that at least 
they are heterogeneous groups. I think, how¬ 
ever, that assuming them to be two heteroge¬ 
neous groups or nations, to keep them under 
one federation is a step towards unification and 
nationalisation. A study of the history of India 
shows that under the Mauryas and the Guptas - 
when there was one central government there 
werv no foreign invasions of any consequence, 
which became frequent and successful when India 
was divided into a number of sovereign states at 
rivalry with one another and incapable of co¬ 
operation. The partition of India, as rightly 
observed by Gandhiji, is vivisection of the body 
politic. 

The War Cabinet should have realised that 
in referring to the possibility of two unions or 
federations they were tacitly giving recognition 
to the Hitlerian principle of making religion or 
race to be the basis of union and not local con¬ 
tiguity. The War Cabinet wanted all these 
matters to remain open questions to be settled 
afterwards. Sir Stafford Cripps wanted to 
please all parties, the League, Congress and the 
Mahasabha, but went away without pleasing 
any. My personal view is that it would have 
been better if no declaration had been made, 
referring to the possibility of more than one 
union or federation. The reaction which the 
creation Of an independent and separate Muslim 
state in the North-West and North-East of 
India will have on Russia and China, countries 
which have a fair proportion of Muslims, can 
be better imagined than described. It is simply 
anomalous to think of more than one federation 
in India at a time when the best political 
thinkers are contemplating a world federation. 

(Concluded) 
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The British Prime Minister in his statement 
before the House of Commons on 10th September 
has indulged in a series of misrepresentations. 
We can only say that in regard to the Indian 
situation 'his advisers are not representing the 
true state of affairs. It is utterly wrong on his 
part to attribute the present tense situation in 
the country to the Congress. The Congress 
never started the present movement, nor had the 
Congress leaders organised it before their arrest. 

In the A .-I. C. C resolution the Congress lays stress 
on “ the starting of a mass struggle on non-violent lines 
on the widest possible scale, so that the country might 
utilise all the non-violent strength it has gathered during 
the last 22 years of peaceful struggle. Such a struggle 
must inevitably be under the leadership of Gandhiji and 
the committee requests him to tak® the lead and guide 
the nation in the steps to be taken. The committee 
appeals to the people of India to face the dangers and 
hardships that will fall to their lot with courage and 
endurance, and to hold together under die leadership 
of Gandhiji and carry out his instructions as disciplined 
soldiers of Indian freedom. They must remembiy that 
' non-violence is the basis of this movement.’ . . .” 

• 

Where then can we find within the four 
corners of the resolution passed by the Working 
Committee and endorsed by the A.-I. C. C. on 
8th August the slightest trace of the Congress 
departing from the principle of non-violence ? 
Where is the justification of holding the Congress 
responsible for leading the country to a violent 
revolution ? It is a well-known fact that 
Mahatmaji has pledged his life and honour to 
the cause of non-violence, and Congressmen all 
over the country are his disciples in this respect. 
It was due to Mahatmaji’s influence that the 
violent Revolutionary Movement has liquidated 
itself. It was he who said not long before that 
if the freedom of India is to be won by violence 
he would not have such freedom. He is the high 
apostle of non-violence in a world which is 
reeking of ‘ violate, violence and be violent.’ 

The Congress resolutions for many years 
under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi had 
laid stress upon this fundamental aspect of non¬ 
violence in the achievement of India's indepen¬ 
dence. If Mahatma Gandhi and the respected 
leaders of the Congress, i.e., members of the 
Working Committee and of the A.-I. C. C. 
really wanted to eschew non-violence, and have 
recourse to violence, they would have without 
the slightest diffidence called upon their country¬ 
men to resort to violence. Cowardice is not in 
the make-up of Mahatmaji and of the respected 


leaders of the Congress. Subterfuge is unknown 
to him as also to them. It is Mahatmaji who 
has spiritualised politics as it were, who 
detests hide-and-seek policy in politics, who 
wants that everything must be fair' and above 
board. Those who know his illustrious career 
can never attribute it to him that ^he professes 
one thing and practises another. Before his 
famous Dandi march he gave due notice of it to 
the then Viceroy, Lord Irwin, laid before him all 
his cards and then initiated the salt campaign. 

It is a well-known fact that Mahatmaji 
wanted to interview the Viceroy before starting 
the Movement; he also wanted to address letters 
to Chiang Kai-shek, Stalin and President 
Roosevelt. May it be pertinently asked why 
was he with all the Congress leaders put into 
jail immediately on the termination of the 
A.-I. C. C. session before he was allowed the 
opportunity of interviewing the Viceroy, and 
appealing to the heads of the United Nations ? 
Would it have set the Thames on fire, if he had 
been allowed to do so ? He would have certainly 
unfolded his plans to the Viceroy as also to the 
heads of the United Nations. And if the British 
Government thought that non-violence had been 
departed from, and violence had been taken 
up as a weapon, certainly Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Amery as also the Viceroy could have held 
Mahatmaji as also the Congress leaders respon¬ 
sible. Why was he not given the opportunity 
of unfolding his plans to be followed by the 
Congress ? Mahatmaji’s politics is absolutely 
clean and spotless, and under his guidance the 
Revolutionary Movement has effaced itself, and 
those who believed in violence as the only 
panacea are converts to his doctrine of non¬ 
violence. 

The Congress ever since the beginning of the 
war has been demanding of the British Govern¬ 
ment to declare its policy in regard to India and 
other colonies of Britain, but three years have 
rolled on in vain and the British Government 
did not bestir itself in regard to the repeated 
demands till at long last on 8th August, 1940 
came the declaration which had been condemned 
by all the parties as most unsuited to satisfy 
the aspirations of India. In March 29, 1942, 
came again the draft declarations of British 
Government’s proposals better known as Cripps 
proposals. Sir Stafford Cripps, who, when he 
first came to India about two years ago on his 
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way -to China, stayed with Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru as his guest and received spontaneous 
ovation of the students of Allahabad University 
for fighting the cause of India’s freedom out¬ 
side aiid inside Parliament. He professed great 
friendship for Congressmen and love for Con¬ 
gress politics, and the writer of this article had 
the privilege of interviewing him then. What 
a sympathetic attitude he had to India’s aspira¬ 
tions can be easily estimated by his reply to the 
questioji which the author of the article put to 
him : ‘ What stands in the way of Britain’s 

granting immediate freedom to India ? ’ He 
answered, ‘ Nothing docs stand.’ Yet the same 
gentleman tw'o years thence, when he had been 
elevated to the position of a Cabinet Minister, 
stated in the course of his Press interviews that 
even if all the parties in India agreed he would 
not transfer Defence to Indian hands. Surely 
office has narrowed his horizon. 

A British politician once stated, “ I 
am not afraid of political firebrands in the 
House of Commons. As soon as they enter the 
House of Commons they hiss and are extinguish¬ 
ed.” More truly can it be said of one who 
enjoyed the reputation of an ultra-radical man 
that when he became a Cabinet Minister his 
views underwent a great transformation and he 
ceased to be a radical and become a conservative 
in his outlook on India. 

The irreducible minimum demands were 
put before Sir Stafford by the Congress. The 
Congress agreed to form the composite ministry 
consisting of men drawn from the principal par¬ 
ties in India to nationalise the Government of 
India and asked that the Viceroy should be 
stripped of his vetoing power. Were these pro¬ 
posals of a revolutionary character ? Yet un¬ 
fortunately none of these demands could be 
acceeded to by the British Government. Could 
not through a convention, as was adopted in the 
provinces in 1937, the Viceroy be made to act 
on the advice of the members of the Executive 
Council ? Scholars of Constitutional Law can 
definitely assert that this could have been easily 
done. 

In the last A.-I C. C. resolution, the Committee 
‘ conveyed to the Russian and Chinese peoples ’ its high 
appreciation of their heroism in defence of their free¬ 
dom. ... ‘A free India will assure this success (the 
success of Freedom and Democracy) by throwing all her 
great resources in the struggle for freedom and against 
the aggression of Nazism, Fascism and Imperialism. 
This will not only affe.t materially the fortunes of war, 
but bring all subjects and oppressed humanity on the 
side of the United Nations,, and give these nations, whose 
ally India would be, the moral and spiritual leadership 
of the World. . . . No future promises and guarantees 


can affect the present situation and meet that periL 
They cannot produce the needed psychological effect on 
the minds of the masses. Only the glow of freedom 
can now release that energy and enthusiasm of millions 
of people that would immediately transform the nature 
of the war.’ 

Is there the slightest trace in the aforesaid 
passages of pro-Axis sympathy or antipathy to¬ 
wards the United Nations ? The Congress 
desired that to enable India to ally herself whole¬ 
heartedly with the United Nations, to fight the 
battle of democracy and freedom with unflinch¬ 
ing valour India must be made free, not after 
the war, but immediately. The granting of 
immediate freedom to India would have assured 
the world of the sincerity of Britain in her pro¬ 
fessions of democracy and world-freedom, would 
have raised the United Nations to the highest 
pedestal of honour by showing to the world that 
they stand for equality and freedom of nations 
and as saviours of humanity. Mahatma Gandhi, 
Pandit Jawaharlal and Maulana Azad and other 
leaders are among the greatest democrats of the 
world. By clapping them into prison Britaiu 
cannot by an inch improve her claim of fighting 
for world freedom and world federation. It, has, 
on the contrary, given a handle to the Axis 
Powers to say that there is a world of difference 
between the practices and professions of United 
Nations. India was and is the touchstone of 
Britain’s sincerity. If Britain had really followed 
the advice of Mahatmaji or still follows it now, 
India to a man will fight for the United Nations 
for upholding those high principles enunciated 
by the United Nations. India can still be an 
arsenal of democracy. One-fifth of the human 
race fighting for high principles and convictions 
would present an insurmountable wall of resist¬ 
ance to any aggressor. Surely the United Nations 
even now should step in and intervene in the 
affairs of India and tell the British Government 
clearly and unmistakably that there is nothing 
sinister in the Congress move for freedom, but 
that on the contrary the Congress was actuated 
by the highest altruistic motives in framing the 
resolutions. The Indian problem is no longer 
a domestic problem of Britain, for the United 
Nations are equally interested in infusing 
new spirit into 39 crores of Indians to defend 
their cause. Britain has erred. Let the United 
Nations rectify that mistake. Where Churchill 
has failed, let Chiang Kai-shek, Stalin and Roose¬ 
velt step in. 

Mr. Churchill states that the Congress does 
not represent the whole of India. According to 
him, it is a political organisation built around a 
party machine and sustained by certain matiu- 
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facturing and financial interests 1 In my 
opinion he is wrong also in this assertion. 

Barring the Muslim League, which can per¬ 
haps claim the allegiance of only less than two 
crores of Mussulmans, the Congress holds its 
sway directly or indirectly over the rest of India. 
Within the Congress fold there are not merely 
manufacturers and financial magnates, but men 
from all professions, some of whom are highly 
cultured and respected by all communities. It 
also includes millions of peasants and labourers. 
Mr. Churchill’s statement that 90 millions of 
Mussulmans in India are outside the Congress 
oragnisation, cannot be accepted as a fact. 

The Momins in India, in the telegram which 
they sent a few months ago to the Secretary of 
State, definitely asserted that they represented 
about 45 millions of Mussulmans in India. 
Various influential Mussalman parties, such as 
the Jamiat-ul-Ulemas, the Khuda-j-Khidmatgars 
of N.-W. F. P., the Ahrars, the Shias, the 
Ivrishak Praja Party, the Azad Mussalman 
Party, are also outside the pale of the‘Muslim 
League. Mr. Fazlul Huq, the Prime Minister 
of Bengal, has definitely cut himself off from 
the Muslim League along with his followers and 
is now one of the accredited leaders of the 
Progressive Mussulmans, not merely of Bengal, 
but all over India. 

Mr. Allah Bux, the Prime Minister of Sind, 
is also a Progressive Mussalman. lie and his 
party do not at all subscribe to the Muslim 
League policy. The N.-W. F. Mussulmans are 
strong, virile nationalist Mussalmans banded 
together under the leadership of their great leader, 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, who think the 
Muslim League policy to be suicidal. Within the 
Congress itself there is a large' number of 
Mussalmans highly educated and erudite with 
most nationalistic outlook on polities. 

Mr. Churchill states further that there are 
50 millions of the depressed classes, who accord¬ 
ing to him, differ radically from the Congress 
policy. But this is also wrong. Due to the 
benign influence and policy of Mahatma ji, they 
are ceasing to labour under any sprt of social 
disability or inequality. They are regarded, as 
they regard themselves, as integral and vital 
Portions of Hindu society, and are not at all 
! 'gainst the Congress creed and policy. Mr. 
Ambedkar, the so-called champion of the 
depressed classes, is a self-styled leader having 
''tie influence over the majority of them. 

Mr. Churchill further avers that the 
People jn the Indian States, whose number, he 
estimates as nine crores, are anti-Congress. Has 


Mr. Churchill forgotten the existence of various 
Congress organisations in the States, the annual 
convening of the people at conferences, which 
are presided over by Congress leaders ? FUs 
he forgotten also the facts that the demands of 
the people in the States for democratisation of 
the administration in the States received great 
and active support from the Congress ? 

Mr. Fazlul Huq, Mr. Allah Bux, Mr. 
Savarkar, Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukerji, Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, Dr. Jayakar, and almost 'all 
the influential people in politics, who * are not 
members of the Congress organisation, are unani¬ 
mous in their assertion that the Congress leaders 
must be released, and a national government 
must be formed at the Centre forthwith. Never 
in Indian history was there a greater degree of 
unanimity amongst all the sections of the people 
urging the British Government to transfer real 
power to Indian hands. Mere Indianisation of 
the Executive Council cannot be calculated to 
be a step forward, because the fundamental basis 
of the formation of a national government is 
that the representatives must be people’s men 
and not nominees of the British Government. 

• Mr. Jinnah may now well find himself in a 
forlorn condition. Many influential members 
of the Muslim League do not see eye to eye with 
him in his political views. 

The Hindu Mahasabha recently passed a 
resolution, which is almost on all fours with the 
resolution passed by the A.-I. C. C., and Dr. 
Mukerji and other prominent members of Hindu 
Mahasabha, who had been touring over the 
country in order to gain the support of influen¬ 
tial political parties to the setting up of a 
national government, have succeeded in showing 
to the British Parliament that the urge for 
political freedom is not confined to the Congress 
only, but is shared by all sections of the people 
in India. 

Mr. Allah Bux, Mr. Fazlul Huq, Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan, all repudiate the allega¬ 
tion that 90 millions of Mussalmans do not 
desire immediate independence of their country 
or are in any w T av less patriotic than any other 
community in India. Unfortunately the state¬ 
ment of Mr. Jinnah is not calculated to pour 
oil on troubled waters. He says that the 
Mussalmans are like a melon, whether the knife 
falls on tlie melon or the melon on the knife, 
it will be cut to pieces. Mr. Jinnah could have 
himself entered into negotiations with the 
Congress leaders and can still do so by which 
the position of the MussalmaTis will be well 
secured for the future. He has poured venom 
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upon an organisation which embraces within 
its fold, not merely Hindus and Mussalmans, 
but Christians and also Sikhs, and men of all 
other communities, an organisation which has 
all along been trying to set at rest whatever 
suspicion might exist in Muslim minds, that in 
case India gets independence, their political 
rights, culture, religious customs all might be 
endangered. Repeated attempts were made to 
enter into negotiations with the Muslim League. 
Ther Congress even went to the length of asking 
the British Government to transfer power to the 
Muslim League, but Mr. Jinnah would have 
nothing to do with the Congress or any other 
party to come to terms. He should note care¬ 
fully that the small number of Mussalmans who 
are his followers, out of 39 crores of inhabitants 
of this country, cannot block the way to 
independence. His boastful utterance that the 
Mussalmans have got 500 times more guts than 
the Hindus, and can give 500 times more trouble, 
comes easy from his armchair in Malabar Hills 
residence. Such words do not pave the way 
to a better understanding between Hindus and 
Mussalmans. He should know that he is not 
the only accredited leader of Mussalmans; 
strongly arrayed against him are the nationalist 
Mussalmans of Bengal, Sind and N.-W. F. P. 
under Fazlul Huq, Allah Bux and Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan respectively along with the leaders 
of the Mussalman divines and other Muslim 
parties including the Momins. There is already 
a great rift amongst the Muslim Leaguers. Mr. 
Jinnah would do well to grasp the hand of 
friendship extended to him by the Congress, the 
Hindu Mahasabha, the Sikhs and the Mussalman 
organizations other than the Muslim League 
oven now. 

All. the political organisations in the country 
and all the political leaders of different parties 
are unanimous in demanding the formation of 
a national government immediately in India as 
also in the releasing of the Congress leaders. 
Even a section of the Europeans in Calcutta at 
a meeting adopted a resolution which is to the 
effect that the British Government should 
forthwith announce its readiness to transfer full 
powers to a national government of India and 
provide immediate facilities for its formation. 

Sir Reginald Maxwell has no right to casti¬ 
gate the Congress party as an enemy within. 
In the absence of any instructions or plan 
formulated by the Working Committee or the 
A.-I. C. C. connecting them with any violent 
movement, it is preposterous to hold the 
Congress organisation responsible for the present 


disturbances. He would do well to remember 
that the Congress leaders were the heads 
of eight provincial governments only three 
years ago and they relinquished office of their 
own accord when they could get no assurance 
from the British Government as to their 
declaration of policy towards India on the out¬ 
break of war. If any negotiation has to be 
carried on, if any government in India has to 
be formed, if any peaceful atmosphere has to 
be created in this country, it will be with the 
help of these ex-ministers, who are today prison¬ 
ers. To create bad blood is easy enough, but 
to still the passions, and to induce a calm 
atmosphere is difficult. The prisoners of today 
will be again the ministers of tomorrow, and 
even the London Times has acknowledged the 
fact that no negotiation is possible without, the 
Congress. 

Sir Sultanr Ahmed, Dr. Ambedkar and Mr. 
'Aney spoke in the Central Legislature defending 
the Government policy. Their speeches lack in 
utter statesmanship and foresight. Sir Sultan 
Ahmed has stated that before the ink was dry 
oit the All-India Congress Committee’s resolu¬ 
tion the whole of India was in flames, and the 
acts of destruction followed with lightning 
rapidity. He should have been candid enough 
to own that the disturbances broke; out because 
of the arrests of Mahatma] i and the Congress 
leaders and not as a consequence of the passing 
of the resolution. He has applauded Cripps’ 
proposals as great constructive proposals, and 
has tried to whitewash Sir Stafford’s reluctance 
to part with the vetoing power of the Viceroy, by 
saying that through convention that could have 
been done, and to quote his own words, ‘ the 
convention which the Congress demanded would 
have come in as a matter of course, once there 
was the sanction behind it of the representatives 
of the people.' If that was the view of Sir 
Stafford, why did he not readily accept that 
part of the Congress proposal ? 

Sir Sultan Ahmed states : 

“A national government cannot be imposed, but it 
must be the elation of a fairly unanimous will of the 
people.” 

Does Sir Sultan Ahmed know that all the 
parties are agreed upon securing the indepen¬ 
dence of India immediately ? Furthermore he 
should remember that nowhere in the history 
of the world has a government been formed, 
where all men, women and children have unani- 
mously agreed upon the constitution. A powerful 
determined minority was mainly responsible for 
having drawn up the constitution of the United 
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States. Similarly the Irish constitution was such bad advice to the Viceroy, would have 
drawn up in accordance with the will of a requested the Viceroy to meet Mahatmaji, would 
powerful minority who wanted that through the have explored all the avenues for creating good 
agency of a constituent assembly the Irish Indo-British relationship at the most critical 
constitution was to be drawn up. As already juncture of England and India as also the Allied 
remarked in the course of this article, out of Nations. They have served their British 
India’s 39 crores at any rate 37 crores are for masters as also the Indian nation badly, 
immediate declaration of independence. The measures recently undertaken by the 

Turning to Dr. Ambedkar’s speech it may Government of India are not calculated at all 
be stated at once that, if the name of the to promote the war efforts of Britain or the 
member had been omitted from the papers United Nations in India. On the of^ier ifand. 
many could have been led into the belief that they tend to lessen them considerably. ^Troops 
it was a speech of a die-hard English conscrva- whose energy should have been released in 
tivc. Let him not lay the flattering unction to checkmating foreign invasion only a fe engaged 
his soul by saying, ‘ Every member of the to some extent in suppressing the disturbances. 
Council is a colleague of the Governor-General.’ Iu my considered judgment the release of 
Sueh colossal ignorance about the fundament- the Congress leaders as also other Congressmen 
als of the Government of India Act of 1935 is and women together with a declaration from 
most ill-suited to the erstwhile principal of the t | ie British Parliament of immediate transfer of 
Law College, Bombay. Let him rtiad the Govern; power Lo Indian hands will at once make the 
mont, of India Act once again to blow away count ry calm and fit for negotiations in regard 
his mental cobwebs. He castigated the ^ the establishment of full responsible govern- 
lcgislature as in a diseased state. If the House m ent in the country. When Britain is willing 
can by any stretch oi imagination be said to to transfer power to India at the conclusion of 
have lost its representative character, as if is the war, why cannot she agree to transfer power 
sitting for the last nine years, we may say immediately during the continuance of war ? 
straightaway that the members of the Execu- p> oeg Britain apprehend that transfer of power 
tivc Council have never had any representative to Indian hands w’ould mean that India would 
character. Uhey represent none but themselves. a t 0 nce conclude a treaty with Japan ? If so, 
They are nominees of the British Government her apprehensions are without foundation, for 
having no responsibility tc the legislature. In the Congress leaders are men of strict honour 
the British Parliament, if such a speech had been and rectitude, who would never deviate from 
delivered by any minister, there, would have their word of honour. Confidence begets con- 
been an immediate dissolution of the ministry, fidence. and let Britain trust India implicitly, 
Mr. Aney in winding up the debate on not merely for her own sake, but for the sake 
behalf of the Government lias not been also of India, as also for the high ideals for which 
able to justify the attitude of tj^ie Government she as also the United Nations claim to fight, 
in arresting the Congress leaders. None of the in order to prove that there is no difference 
members of the Executive Council can fasten between their professions and practices. It is 
the responsibility of the disturbances on the the bounden duty of the United Nations to 
Congress. On the other hand, the disturbances create psychological conditions which will enable 
broke out because of the extremely ill-advised India to throw her whole manhood into the 
measures adopted by the Government. struggle for preservation of her own freedom, 

Let the members of the Executive Council of democracy all over the world, as also freedom 
remember that even if today there is a fresh of humanity. The thing of most paramount 
election, the Congress will sweep the polls, importance is now the release of all Congressmen. 
Let them, if they so desire, resign their A contented India trusted by Britain and the 
office and seek election, and then they will find Allied Powers would be the greatest asset for 
to their dismay the absence of popular confi- the Allies, whereas a discontented India will be 
dence in them 1 Surely, they have by their a millstone round their necks. The first step, 
singular lack of statesmanship, given bad therefore, for Britain to take is to release 
advice to the Viceroy. Instead of easing the Mahatmaji and other leaders, and the second 
situation, which they should have done, they step is to enter into negotiations with him, and 
have abused their positions, and are parties to through him with other parties for a far-reaching 
the raising of the storm in India. A wiser band conciliatory policy towards India, 
of Executive Councillors would not have given September 20, 1942 



CAPE COMORIN 

The Land’s End of India 

By K. P. PADMANABHAN TAMPY, b.a. 



The epic setting of Cape Comorin or Kanya 
Kumari is superb, grand and serene. The 
confluent of the three mighty oceans, the perpe¬ 
tual'roaring of the many waves of the three 
in perfect unison, the blazing sun above in the 
bright bfue sky reflecting its brilliant rays on 
the ghats, the flight of steps leading down to 
the several sacred teerthams, the palace, the 
summer residence and season resorts, the 
Residency, the Cape Hotel, a convent and a 
church nearby, the Sathrams and above every¬ 
thing else, the glittering golden dome of the 
temple of Kumari Kanya, the guardian goddess 
of India’s southern end, the single Brahmin street 
straggling and congested which crouches near 
the walls of the shrine, the market place, and 
then, miles and miles of sands of various shapes 
and hues with sand-dunes and rock-hills on the 
shore, big and small, jutting into the seas—-these 
distinctive features of the place keep one lost 
in the beauty of the creation and ecstasy of en¬ 
chanted vision. That is Cape Comorin, the 
Land’s End of India, 

Cape Comorin is 53 miles to the South of 
Trivandrum. It is Travancore’s most famous 
beauty-spot. The continent of India ends here 
in a “ swan song of broken rocks and mingling 
oceans.” 

Lord Kitchener, when Commander-in-Chief 
in India, paid a visit to the Cape and was greatly 
struck by its singular strategic importance. The 
great soldier could not resist the temptation of 
throwing himself into the waters for a swim on 
seeing the thrilling sight of the three seas in 
confluence. With great difficulty and after a 
narrow escape he reached one of the outlying 
rocks. This rock since then has been called 
after his name. The rugged and massive rocks 
buttressing into the sea at the Cape are 
imposing in their majesty and magnitude. 

The shore is lonely and yet rapturous with 
the unending music of the waves over the rocks. 
Sunrise and sunset at Cape Comorin are the 
most fascinating sights. Where the great arm 
of the sea curves inland and the surging tide 
races across like a thousand white-crested sea¬ 
horses, there stretches a magnificent expanse of 
beach full of glittering sands and gleaning shells. 


The glory of the Cape in the morning hours is 
indescribable. The stately cocoanut and 
palmyra trees sway to and fro. From above 
comes a gleam of the sun’s rays piercing 
through the thick leaves of the palms like a 
message from violent supernatural powers. 
Rugged and strangely folded stratified rocks 
stand on guard around the temple, greyish 
brown in shadow but shimmering in shades of 
red, yellow and brown when the morning sun 
warms them. And above hangs the deep blue 
, sky into which the spires of the temple seem to 
cut sharply. Dense vegetation seems fresh and 
smart ^ith tiny dew-drops dripping from the 
leaves. The crystal-clear waters of the three 
seas wash the foot of the temple. 

To gaze into the immensity of the horizon 
on a summer evening at Cape Comorin is to 
witness an indescribable picture of beauty, 
majesty and charm. What wonderful colours 
for the artist’s brush this bewitching scene 
conjures up ! The glorious arch overhead, of 
a deeper blue than the sky ever was, is lavishly 
embellished with patches of sheeny clouds tinged 
with the deepest and softest hues of infinite 
variety. The clouds themselves are of all 
shapes changing every moment both in form 
and colour through the varied effects of 
light and shade. The bright sun shows his 
broad and crimson disc through an aperture in 
the light clouds. The setting sun leaves behind 
a whirl of pink opal where the clouds jostle each 
other in the west. In the cast the sky 
is topaz, lemon and turquoise while the sea 
assumes myriad impossible tints. The sands 
themselves sparkle in the fading red of the 
setting sun and there is a glorious shimmer on 
the surface r of the rolling sea. In the sea a 
thousand evanescent rainbow colours fla^ph 
reflecting the myriad tones of the brilliant, 
evening sky. 

The gea in the ample embrace of small 
creeks and huge rocks is always beautiful and 
attractive. Small villages and hamlets which 
nestle amidst dense cocoanut plantations enrich - 
the scenery and make it gayer and more alive. 
When evening shadows cast their mystic spell 
of secrecy, and soft murmurings and whispers 
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Principal bathing *ghat, Cape Cotmorin 



A view of the Capte Sea, showing fishermen at work 






A general view of the countryside around Cape Comorin 



Beach view showing fishing nets, catamarans, etc. 
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Another view of the Cape Sea, showing the famous Vivekananda and Kitchener Kooks 
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tuanate out of the water, the picturesqueness of 
he Cape is best appreciated. 

Witness the charms of Cape Comorin at 
light when heat is no longer reflected off the 
nounting sand, when the cool ozone-bearing 
light-breeze hisses across the feathery palm 
eaves into the interior, and the tides splash 
igainst the rocks throwing up silver spray. The 
cene then seems like the throne of the invisible 
entinelled by a galaxy of stars. The silver 
noon hangs in the air shedding her soothing 
ays on the ripples, waves and sands. The deep 
>lue vault of the clear sky studded with innumer- 
ible stars is mirrored perfectly on the waters 
if the ocean. White sands sparkling in the light 
if the moon stretch beneath the arc of the 
pellucid sky like a subtly-tex¬ 
tured carpet woven by fairies at 


occurs the following reference to this goddess, 
“ Karthyanaya, Vithmahe, Kanya Kumari, 
Dheemahie.” The story of ..the origin of the 
sacred spot is interesting. , 

Legend has it that in olden days there 
were two brothers named Banasura and 
Mukasura who by dint of meditation and 
austerities won from Brahma the blessing of 
immortal life. These Asuras, who were cruel 
and callous, caused servere sufferings to the 
Devas. The Devas in utter consternation 
waited in deputation on Siva and V equy ted 
him to save them from the wicked Aluras. 
While Siva was contemplating as to^how the 
Asuras were to be put down, Parvati hinted 
to her lord that Brahma had decreed that they 


the command of some mighty 
wizard. The nights appear 
faintly illumined by the phos- * 
phorescent glow of the sea. The 
land enjoys an excess of loveli¬ 
ness and the sea which assumes 
an unearthly glow is very calm 
and beauty reigns supreme 
everywhere. What else is so 
loyful as a moonlit night spent 
on the immaculately clean sea 
front at Cape Comorin ! 

From ages past Kanya 
Kumari (Cape Comorin) has 



been an eagerly sought place of 

pilgrimage , to the people of ^ B eneral view 

Hindusthan. Foreign travellers, 

such as Erotosthenes, Ptolemy and Pliny, seem 

to have visited this spot ages ago., The Periplus 

of Arrian, written in the first century A. D, 

has the following passage : 

“ Next to this is another place called Komar, where 
( here is a Cape of the same name and a haven. Those 
who wish to consecrate the closing part of their lives 
to religion come hither, bathe and engage themselves *o 
nelibacy. This is also done by women, since it is related 
that the Goddess once upon a time resided at the place 
and bathed.” 

■ • 

There is a mention of the Cape Temple 
in the great Hindu epic the Mahabharata. 
Manimekalai, a well-known Tamil work of the 
second century, narrates a tradition to the effect 
that Sati, the wife -of a Brahmin of Benares, 
walked alt the way to Cape Comorin, bathed 
in the sea there, worshipped at the feet of the 
'irgin, goddess Kanya Kumari, and was ^purged 
of her sin of unohastity..In Durga Qayutri 


of Cape Comorin showing the main street leading 
to the temple 

would remain invulnerable so long as they were 
not, confronted by a virgin girl, and that she 
had been ordained to appear on the earth for 
that, purpose. Forthwith, the goddess Parvati 
transformed herself into a Kanyaka, a virgin 
maiden. Open hostilities were set in full swing 
between the two Asuras and the goddess 
in human form. Finally, the Asuras were killed 
by the Kanyaka after a bloody fight which 
lasted for eighteen days. This happy intelli¬ 
gence was duly communicated to Siva but 
Parvati could not be received by him as his 
spouse in her manifestation as a virgin. She 
was advised to hasten to Dakshinamukham 
Samudram, the present Cape Comorin, and to 
do penance there for expiating the sins of war. 
Parvati’s victory over the Lauras is still 
: celebrated in the form of the: annual festival 
Athbu Gbarita (Bow Fight) which falls on the 
second month of the Malabar Year . This festi- 
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val attracts thousands of pilgrims to Cape 
Comorin every year. . . 

Kanya Kumari is so named after the virgin 
goddess who presides over the temple on the 
shore. It is of great archaeological impor¬ 
tance. A lofty striped stone-wall surrounds the 
shrine. The temple is built in stone. Sunlight 
seldom penetrates into it. The Cape Temple is 
after the Dravidian style of architecture which is 
conventional and rigid. The extremely elabo¬ 
rate ornamentation and florid ‘ motif ’ which are 
tha di^hguishing features of the Iloysalayan 
styij'are witnessed in the exquisite carvings in 
the Caj^e Temple. The entrance is under a 


y",\ 



A part of the large eoncourse of pious Hindus who 
Cape Temple on the Adi Amavasi day 

grand gateway through a passage richly orna¬ 
mented. The stone pillars and statues, the richly 
decorated heavy columns with protruding 
brackets, and the elaborately carved ceilings 
which are noticed in the temple, compel close 
examination. The granite pillars in the shrine 
produce different melodious sounds of varying 
tones when struck. There is a wealth of detail 
in the carvings which cannot but evoke wonder. 
With remarkable economy of line human emo¬ 
tions are expressed in these exquisite carvings. 
The artists and artisans who created these 
marvels had an eye for feature and form and 
knew the technique to express them power¬ 
fully. ■.■ 4 V;v ' . 

The stone wall encircling the shrme^is 
imposing and; Capks Idee a huge fort wall. . The 
division between the stones is hardly perceptible. 


This massive wall, plastered in white with broad 
vertical stripes of red, has stood the 
ravages of centuries of inclement weather, ihe 
seaward entrance to the temple is closed, it has 
been so for a long time past. The eastern 
Temple Gate is opened only twice a year during 
certain festivals. Tradition has it that m days 
of yore the temple door facing the sea was ever 
kept open and all through the night the flash 
of the tiara of diamonds that adorned the head of 
the goddess acted as “ the light house of the 
Cape. Borne foreign traders who knew this 
coveted the precious stones; they anchored otl 
the Cape, got ashore and marauded the temple. 

But the merry buccaneers were 
powerless to rob the goddess. In 
—. ghame t hey retreated and incur¬ 

red heavy losses. From that 
day the eastern gate remains 
closed. 

The image of Kanya 
Kumari is of granite. The image 
is bedecked with jewels and is 
lavishly decorated. The virgin 
goddess symbolises life “ as 
chaste as ice, as pure as snow.” 

“She symbolises alike the eternal 
quest of the human soul and .the 
essential unity of India, both physical 
and psychological.” 

The Cape Temple set up 
to the heroism of Kanya Kumari, 
a virgin of twelve, towers high 
as an outpost against the 
demons of ancient Lanka and 
the ravages of the seas. The 
. temple is always full of people, 
some kneeling, some prostrate, some squatting, 
some lost in ecstasy, some wrapt in attention, 
some standing with closed eyes and joint palms, 
but all repeating the great precepts of their 
faith, chanting hymns and prayers, trying to 
bring into their hearts the wisdom of the scrip- 
tu res. 

It is a unique and soul-stirring spectacle 
to observe the highest Brahmin and the lowliest 
Harijan, standing shoulder to shoulder at tiie 
Cape Temple and offering their full-volumed 
homage to the goddess in the form of hymns. 
This has been made possible, thanks to the 
wisdom and courage of His Highness Sree Bala 
Rama Varma Maharaja, who by a bold and 
powerful stroke of the pen abolished every form 
of untouehability in the State and emancipated 
thousands of Harijane by permitting Hindus of 


flock to the 
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all castes to worship in all the temples controlled 
by the State. 

The temple shines in all its glory in the 
night at the hour of the Sandhya Deepam and 
Pooja. The Deeparadhana hour is regarded as 
the most sacred time for worship. It is then 
that the temple is in all its splendour." The 
image is lavishly decorated with jewels, sandal- 
paste, flowed and silk cloth. The temple is light¬ 
ed brilliantly. Flutes play, drums beat, conches 
sound, bells ring, devotees chant manirams and 
piety and devotion reign sup¬ 
reme. The flash of the rubies, 
emeralds and diamonds with 
which the goddess is adorned 
dazzles one’s eyes and spreads a 
celestial radiance all around. 

Many voices, grave and gay, all 
ecstatic with piety and devotion, 
chant the sacred hymns; the 
stone walls chant them back. 


rites preceding a dip into the teerthams. 'A 
flight of granite steps leads to the bathing ghat 
itself, a shallow rock pool shut in from the full 
force of the seas by a great mass of rock. , 
The Mathru teertham is the most sacred 
of all the bathing ghats, and the majority of 
devotees bathe in this holy of holies—a calm 
pool, with water but waist deep, closed in by 
rocks all round. At the teertham proper the 
blue waters of the sea dash in with all fury and 
force. To afford protection to the bathers f/oin 


■ ; r s- • y'* : 
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The whole place is full of the 
sweet smell of the incense burn¬ 
ing in the temple. The temple 
starts into a new glory, for it is 
all hung about with tiny, bright 
lamps and even the facades of 
the shrines' are lit up. Sjt. 
Mahadev Desai in his Epic of 
Travancore says: 
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A familiar scene en route Cape Comorin 


“I love rather to think of Uma, whose feet are 
washed by the Indian Ocean with his two hands the 
Bay of Bengal and the Arabian sea, winning by her 
penance the Lord who has his abode in Kailas, the 
northernmost point, of India.” 

To the orthodox Hindu, Cape, Comorin is a 
holy place radiant with divine grace. In the 
words of Mahatma Gandhi: * 

“ The place is eminently fit for contemplation. Like 
the Goddess the waters around are virgin.” 

People believe that a plunge into the cool, 
sacred baths known as teerthams washes away 
one’s sins. The sacred teerthams lie on the three 
sides of the temple. The principal bathing 
ghat is at the edge of the sea. A small grey 
stone resting place has been constructed here, 
where the rocks jut out beyond the temple and 
the waves continually splash. This structure 
faces the rising sun and is of considerable 
antiquity. Some of the beautiful carved figures 
"n the stone pillars of this Mandapsm have 
been worn away dud to the ravages of the sea. 
•he Pathinarukal Mandapam (16-stone-pillared 
Mandapam) is close by. Seated in this 
Mandapam Brahmins perform their religious 


drowning, steps have been built and a cordon of 
strong chains provided for tile unwary pilgrims 
to catch hold of and keep them back from being 
dragged into the ocean. Orthodox pilgrims 
plunge into the teerthams in couples, father and 
son, mother and son, husband and wife. 

On the Adi Arnavasi day many thousands 
of pious pilgrims from all over India gather at 
Cape Comorin to bathe in the sacred teerthams 
and offer religious rites in honour of their 
ancestral dead. The Dasara in the month of 
October is another season which attracts 
numberless devotees to this shrine. 

Swami Yivekananda during his wandering 
in quest of Truth arrived at Cape Comorin and 
was thrilled at the sight of the magnificent epic 
setting of the place. He reached the Cape 
fatigued, with no money to pay the ferry but 
he would not be held back at the Land’s End of 
India. He plunged headlong into the boiling 
waters and swam across the teerthams, to one 
of the outlying rocks and therg, wrapt in con¬ 
templation, paid his homage to. the goddess. 
The rock upon which he squatted has since then 
borne his name. 
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^ There is a legend which celebrates the mineral sands, such' as Garnet and Monozite. 


virginal purity of the Goddess Kanya Kumari. 
God Siva who has his abode at Suchindram a 
few miles away from Cape Comorin, once took 
a fancy for Kanya Kumari and wanted to have 
her as his spouse. The goddess agreed at first. 
The hour and date of the marriage were fixed 


and all on earth and heaven gathered at the Cape. 
The wedding, did not actually take place, for at 
the last moment the goddess changed her mind ! 
Siva tried his utmost to win her back but failed. 
The rice and other cereals gathered for the wed¬ 
ding were scattered over the entire shore by the 
infuriated God and his retinue. The sands of 
Cape Comorin are wonderfully diverse in shape 
and colour, some actually resembling cereals. 
Scientific knowledge tells us that this strange 
phenomenon is due to the presence of various 


Superstitious folk believe that somepf the beads 
and shells obtained in plenty at Cape Comorin 
act as charms which possess the power of 
scaring away evil spirits and bringing good luck. 
Parents tie around the waists of their children 
some of these beautiful beads and shells washed 
ashore by the Cape seas. The 
white pebbles with blue lines 
and black dots are in great de¬ 
mand, for women who desire 
easy child-birth use them a3 
talismans. Interesting speci¬ 
mens of beautiful shells and 
sands obtained here are sure to 
delight the collector of curios 
and the enterprising geologist. 

When the gales have died 
down, when the wind drives the 
* last wisps of cloud across the 
deep blue sky, while the endless 
line of snowwhite surf is still 
boiling along the entire coast- 
in the greyness of the steeper 
parts and on the broad stretches 
of multi-coloured sands, when 
the sea-birds gleam across the 
greenish blue steel'grey of the 
sea and the sparkling sands on the coast, when 
the bells chime and musical instruments play in 
the temple, when the ^dialect of the devotees 
mingles harmoniously with the music of the 
waves and the delicate tints of the landscape— 
then begins the lovely season at Kanya Kumari. 
Only those who have experienced it know how 
beautiful the Cape is. 

“Ah ! what pleasant visions haunt me 
As I gaze upon the Sea ! 

All the old romantic legends, 

All the dreams come back to me.” 



A fishing village by the beach. Cape Comorin 




A view of the bathing ghat at Cape Comorin 





A general view of the Kanya Kumari Temple 



A general view of Cape Comorin with the Jemple in the background 






PORTRAITS, PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS OP SUDHIR KHASTGIR 


Pyramid. Water colour 


Mrs. Hifazat Hussain. Portrait study 


Red and Blue. Water colour painting 


South Wind. Monochrome Brush line drawing 


»" Oik Man. colour painting 
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EXHIBITION OF SCULPTURES, PAINTINGS ANoSijAWINGS OF 

SUDHIR KHASTGIR* 


Bv MAURICE LEE 



Sudhir Khastgir's exhibition of sculptures, 
paintings and drawings shows that technically 
he is constantly experimenting, constantly 
exploring new methods of expressing his subjects. 
The works he is exhibiting cover all periods of 
his development from the days when he was a 
student at Santiniketan, and 
though for short periods he 
has seemed to settle down to 
a particular medium or tech¬ 
nique. he has not succumbed 
to the temptation for long. , 

The state of constant evolu¬ 
tion which marks his work is 
an assurance that each exhi¬ 
bition which he holds cannot 
fail to contain works of new 
interest. Conversely to his 
methods, his inspiration al¬ 
ways springs from the same 
unchanging sources. 

Sudhir Khastgir is a 
painter, not of the rich man 
and his whims and vanities, 
but of the simple people, their 
simple instinctive emotions, 
and their struggle or their 
harmony with the elements. 

Me is a painter of youth and , 
age, childhood and adolescence, motherhood, 
spring and winter, the wind, the rain and the 
sun. His are the people we see every day walk¬ 
ing along the country roads or through the fields, 
fulfilling their own particular span of India’s 
eternal journey, and in his paintings he shows 
us in relief their simple and instinctive humanity 
and the pristine passions and emotions which 
form the real basis of their worship, however 
differing may be their creeds. 

To categorise his painting into this period 
and that would be vain. For the purposes of 


review his works are best classified in their 
particular media. Outstanding among his water 
colour is “ The Whet-stone ”f (collection*—Mr. 
A. E. Foot) which he painted whiJ\^d|Santi- 
niketan. It is a vigorously drawn bulTpnoothly 
painted picture of an emaciated old^fflan whose 


* The Sculpturea Paintings and Drawings of Sudhir 
Khastgir: An exhibition held at the Doon School, 
Dehra Dun, and opened by Sir Theodore Tasker, C.I.E., 
O.B.E., I.C.S. on Saturday, 8th August, MM2, to com- 
naeteomte the first anniversary of the death of the 
Poet Rabindranath Tagore. 


Sudhir Khastgir and a work of. one of his students 

life has known as little repose and ease, as hi 
would find reclining upon the edge of the blade h 
is testing. This picture is also significant in it 
complete break away from the conventionalise* 
and decorative technique of traditional India* 
art. Yet in subject and conception it remain 
completely Indian. Herein lies the key to thi 
integrity of all Khastgir’s painting. He has ha< 
the courage to break away from the restrictinj 
limitations of an almost unchallenged technica 
tradition, to question its every aspect and t< 
discard everything with which he does not agree 
but never does his work lose its essentially 
Indian aspect because he remains faithful alwayi 
to the requirements of his subject. 


t This painting was published ih The Modem Reviex 
ancLProlmi just after it was painted in 1928, 
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'Sometimes his work echoes the traditional, 
as in his brilliant monochrome brush drawing 
“ South Wind sometimes it bears little trace, 
as ixi a work in the same medium “Tired Studious 
Girl.” This is exactly what faithfulness towards 
the subject demands. “ South Wind ” is a sub¬ 
ject as old as the history of Bengal, while the 



Tired studious girl 

idea of a ‘studious’ girl belongs completely to 
the more recent emancipation of Indian 
womanhood. 

“Autumn” is a mountain landscape with 
a foreground of flowers composed as conven¬ 
tionally as a Persian decoration. Yet the exe¬ 
cution is extremely European and might have 
come from Van Gogh in a moment of quietness, 
had he ever had one. 

Only sure confidence could have executed 
the picture “ Red and Blue ” a study of the heads 
of two women, one in a plain red, the other in 
a blue sari. The harmony attained out of this 
direct contrast is masterly, and on close exami¬ 
nation it will be seen that the superb richness 
of the blue is obtained partly through an under¬ 
painting of the red of the other sari. 

Another painting from the collection of Mr. 
A. E. Foot, the water-colour “ The Worried 
Man” is remarkable for the tonal richness 
obtained. A * very similar effect, though less 
subtle, will be observed hi the oil-painting 
“ Portrait of an Old Man.” 

Newcomers to the art of Sudhir Khastgir 
may tend to pass lift )without notice his more 


sombrely painted works. This they do to their 
own loss, because upon examination these 
pictures reveal some of the most feeling aspects 
of his work. They are his ‘Adagios,’ and as 
such they tend to be overlooked at the first 
superficial glance, but upon deeper acquaintance 
they are found to be even more satisfying than 
many of his brighter themes. 
Particularly is this so of 
“Storm.”* Many of his sub¬ 
jects are drawn from Indian 
dancing and 'are composed 
with a rhythm as marked as 
the dances themselves and 
drawn vigorously in charcoal. 

“ The Poet ”, the small 
impression of Tagore, in very 
rich and fluid oil colours is 
imbued with the spirit of his 
0 former master. Another side 
of Khastgir’s capacity for 
fantasy is seen in “ Pyramid ” 
where the covered head of a - 
woman in a saffron-dyed sari 
has given him the association 
of ideas, and she and her small 
child look out from beneath 
with expressions as placidly 
subjective as the sphinx. A 
very dpep symbolism can be 
read into this picture, though whether or not 



Autumfi. An oil colour painting 

the artist was completely conscious of it in his 
own conceptions is a matter for conjecture. 

By far the greater proportion of Khastgir’s 
recent work has been sculpture. His exhibition 
contains several portrait-study heads. Two of 


* Published in The Modem Review and Prabaei 
fust after it was painted by the artist. 
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the most interesting are those of “ Mrs. Hifazat 
Hussain ” and “ Krishnamurti,” the first on 
account of its ever-changing aspects of expres¬ 
sion and the considerably successful attempt he 
has made to achieve quality from terra-cotta 
clay; the smooth but well constructed features, 
by contrast with the more vigorous treatment of 
the hair, the ear-rings and the drapery, convey 



In recent years it would seem that Indian 
art has been passing through something of a 
renaissance. Some artists have been seduced 
entirely by European forms and have endeavour¬ 
ed to impose a western influence upon ‘their 
eastern subjects. This has proved to be just as 
decadent as the rigid adherence to outworn 
tradition from which they have sought to escape. 

The artists who are building the-foundation 
of a sound new tradition of Indian art, capable 
of constant evolution as Indian life itself evolves, 
are those who, far from rejecting coftq gletj ly the 
old traditions, examine and queswSf them 
thoroughly, retaining only that whicliirsuitable 
for the true expression of their subjects. At the 
same time they are following the contemporary 


Buddha in soft stone 
By S. Khastgir 

feminine tenderness remarkably well for the 
medium; and the second by reason of its simple 
monumental treatment without loss of living 
character. It is to be regretted that it was not 
possible to cast several of these portrait works 

in bronze. , 

Generally Khastgir’s subject sculpture is 
of greater interest than his portraits, and his 
carving, of which there is far too little, seems 
of a higher standard than the works in plaster 
or in terra-cotta. The sense of heavy medita¬ 
tion of “ Buddha ” in soft stone, is one of his 
most successfully conveyed ideas. The “ Por¬ 
trait Study of A Fisherman ” is a direct carving 
of considerable interest, and the “ Head Studies 
in Stone ” give free rein to that sense of fantasy 
which is such a Valuable aspect of his art. 

Among the most interesting modelled 
subjects are “ Design in Plaster,” “ A Woman 
and a very recent work, M An Astronomer. 



Pencil sketch of the Poet 
By S. Khastgir 

trend of art throughout the world and adopting 
all that may be of true use to them. Provided 
they prove all methods and seek to express their 
ideas in the most fitting manner, according to 
their capabilities, Indian art will never lose its 
peculiarly Indian aspect, any more than the 
subjects~themselves will cease 10 be Indian. It 
will, in fact, find a new and far greater fulfil¬ 
ment than it ever has before. 
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-Ti is evident from this exhibition of Sudhir 
Khastgir’s that he follows some such policy, and 
also, that his work is of considerable importance 
in the renaissance of Indian art. Up to the 
present his output has been fairly prolific. It 
seems that the future holds even more 
significant prospects. 



J. Krishnamurti 
By S. Khastgir 


Opening Speech of Sir Theodore Tasker, 

O.B.E., C.I.E., l.C.S. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Although Mr. Sudhir Khaetgir has done me the 
honour of asking me to open his exhibition of sculpture 
and painting, you will, I am sure, agree with me that 
any undue formality would be out of harmony with the 
spirit of the occasion. For Mr, Khastgir himself, by 
the charming woodblock with which he has adorned 
the invitation, has made it dear in what spirit he has 
conceived the occasion. That mint, as you see, is 
expressed by the. hands, bearing the lotus and reverent- 
lip Uplifted towards the head of the master, an offering 
from the chela to the great Guru, in commemoration of 
Tagore’s death just one year ago. 

That being the spirit in which we are invited to 
view these works, I shall not be wrong in suggesting that, 
in your judgment Of th' . : Mr. Khastgir would wish 
Homing better than that the test you apply should be 


the extent to which the chela is carrying on the tradi¬ 
tions of his Guru. I use the word ‘ traditions' advised¬ 
ly, because nothing could be farther from Tagore’s own 
spirit than that those coming out from Santiniketan 
should follow hard and fast lines. Nor will you find 
this on- the walls about you. 

What, then, are those traditions ? The art school 
at Santiniketan was founded in 1918, and it may not be 
known to all of you that Tagore himself, when 70 years 
of age, give an exhibition of his own paintings in Paris 
in 1930. The world at large thinks of Tagore as a 
great Poet, but the whole field of art was his. In 1940, 
when he was receiving the Honorary Doctorate of the 
University of Oxford, he was introduced with the words: 
“ I present to you a man most dear to all the Muses.” 
I cannot do better than quote to you an extract from 
Tagore’s own “ apology ’’ for his “ intrusion into the 
world of pictures." It runs : 

“The only training I had in my young days was 
the training In rhythm, the rhythm in thought, the 
rhythm in sound. I had come to know that rhythm 
gives reality to that which is desultory, which is in¬ 
significant m itself ... in the universe of forms there 
is a perpetual activity of natural selection in lines, and 
only the fittest survives which has in itself the fitnesB 
6 

** 



Portrait study of a fisherman. Direct carving 
in stone 

By S. Khastgir 


of cadence. . . My pictures are my versification in lines. 
If by chance they are entitled to claim recognition^, it 
must be primarily for some rhythmic significance of 
form which is ultimate, and not for any interpretation 
of an idea or representation erf a fact.” You will note 
the word “ rhythm.” It is a Greek word and was used 
by the Greeks to express what underlay their own 
forma of artistic expression. 

I may be permitted another short quotation from 
an appreciation published shortly after Tagere’s-deatfc. 



HISTORIC 

The writer has been referring to the creation of a new 
literary tradition. . . “In music and painting too he 
played a similar significant role. He tried to give new 
forms, though never totally rejecting iho content of the 
classical tradition. He realised that no art-form could 
ever be permanent. A living culture, though retaining 
all that is best in human values, would express itself 
through new forms in every age, That is one of the 
reasons why the generation that has come in' his wake 


MULTAN 4Q1 

has been so creative in its output ... he made >pur 
language, painting and jnusic free from the shackles of 
the past and at the same time set up a new tradition 
of innovations and experiments.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have given you the aims 
of the master and the secret of his inspiration,*and 
leave yen to view this exhibition, which I have great 
pleasure in declaring open, with these thoughts in 
your minds. 


HISTORIC MULTAN 

Where Alexander was Seriously Wounded 

By WAHIDA AZIZ 


Time, like an ever rolling stream, 
Bears all its sons away : 

They fly forgotten as a dream . 
Dies at the opening day. 


In many parts of India the traveller comes 
across the remains of great cities which l»ave 
played important parts in the history of the 
country. 

Every stone seems to tell its story, if only 
we could interpret it. In some cases little re¬ 
mains of past greatness, the ravages of the enemy 
and time having wrought an almost total 
destruction; in others, many buildings remain 
intact, the elements having dealt kindly with 
them. 

Multan, once prosperous and progressive, 
and one of the most ancient towns in the 
country, has undergone many changes. But it 
occupies an important place in* history, which 
identifies its present site with the strong city 
of Malli, stormed by Alexander the Great in 
326 B. C. It is said that the conqueror was 
seriously wounded during the operation, which 
he led personally. 

Malli submitted to Alexander, who left 
Philip as his satrap at Multan. What his fate 
was appears to be unknown, but, not long after 
Alexander’s departure the Hindu kingdom 
of Magadha was extended to the Indus, and it 
seems probable that the Greeks lost their influ¬ 
ence here, as they did in the Upper Punjab, 
though they regained it subsequently. 

Mahmud of Ghazni 

It is hard to get at the date of the founda¬ 
tion, of the city, as the history of the period is 

* 62—6 


obscure; but from early Arab writings we con¬ 
clude that for many centuries the conquerors of 
Multan presented an amazing variety of races— 
the Greeks being followed by the Kushans, who 
in turn gave place to the White Huns. 

When the Arabs first penetrated the valley 
.of the Indus, the city was left in ruins by a 



The famous temple of Prahlad, known ae 
Prahladpuri 


Brahmin usurper, who died in A.D, 671. The 
Arabs who entered India from Sind captured it 
and remained in possession for about three 
centuries. ^ 

It was during his thirli expedition that 
Mahmud, the orthodox ruler of Ghazni, conquer¬ 
ed it and kept a nominal control over it until 
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over-thrown by Mohammed of Ghor. The city 
fared but ill throughout these sectarian wars, 
and it is said to have been deserted when the 
Gardezi Saiyads first migrated in the 12th 
century. 


were continually engaged in internal conflicts 
with their relatives for the position of Nawab, 
or in repelling attacks of the Sikhs, till the time 
of the first attack on Multan by Ranjit Singh 
in 1802. 


From 1206 to 1528 Multan was nominally Ranjit Singh 

subject to the kings of Delhi though in fact it 

was almost independent. Timur occupied it in The governor at that time was Nawab 
1397, and it passed to Babar in 1529. From Muzaffar Khan, an able and strong man whose 
A.D. 1555 it remained under Akbar and his rule commenced in 1779. He repelled several 





It is said that in this 
siege the famous Zamzama 
* gun, made famous by Kip¬ 
ling, was brought to Multan 
and fired twice with consider¬ 
able effect. The Sikhs left a 
garrison of 600 men in the 
fort, and this ended the rule 
of the Afghan Nawabs of 
Multan. 


The last nominated Sikh 
governor was Diwan Sawan 
Mai,, who was murdered by a 
soldier under arrest for theft, 
who shot him on September 
11, 1884. 


forming a portion of the Moghal attacks made by the Sikhs and often paid 

heavy ransoms to induce the invader to retire. 

Ranjit Singh, however, had 
determined to take the place, 
and made a successful attack 
in 1818, when Muzaffar Khan 
fell. 


The old fort where Alexander the Great was seriously wounded He was succeeded by his 

son Mul Raj, the last of the 
Moghal Period Sikh governors, who resigned his office to the 

When Sind was annexed to the Moghal British Resident, the government then being en- 
dominions by Akbar, the country as a whole trusted to Sardar Khan Singh Man, with Lieut, 
was made part of the subah of Multan and -Anderson as his assistant. 

‘ sarkars ’ were established in two places, Bakhar April 19, 1848, two days after his 

id the north, and Tatta in the Indus delta. For arrival, Lieut. Anderson was wounded when 
a whole century the governors of Bakhar and inspecting the fort in company with Mul Raj. 
Tatta were appointed first from the Tarkhan This t° the Second Sikh War, in which the 
dynasty, and later from Hindustan, by the city was captured and annexed to the British 
Moghal Emperor and were members of the el hpire on January 3, 1849. The fortifications 
feudal bureaucracy which controlled the were dismantled in 1854. 
administration. 

In 1652 Aurangzeb’s period of governorship Historical Monuments 

of Multan came to an end, and then the city There are not many architectural remains 
passed into ti^ hands of petty chiefs till, in of the Hindu period at Miultan, since the 
1737, after Nadir Shah’s invasion of India, a Brahmins who founded the city and gave it its 
Sadozai Afghan', Zahid Khan, was appointed present name were not given to temple building. 
Nawab of the district by the Emperor The most distinctive characteristics of the archi- 
Mohammed Shah. tecture of the Pathan and Moghal periods are 

The Afghan Nawabs who succeeded him the mosques, the overlapping arches, the great 
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slope and great thickness of the walls—a style Various Industries 

which encouraged ornamentation with mosaics Multan has been famous for its various 

in various coloured stones and unglazed tiles. industries—chief among which are glazed pottery, 

The finest specimens of this are a few vitreous enamel, ornaments in silver, cotton ijtnd 
buildings of historical interest, namely, the woollen carpets, silk fabrics and cotton printing 
Bahawal Haq Tomb, the Rukn- 
i-Alam, the Ali Mohammed 
Mosque and the Idgah. 

Among the oldest remains 
are the famous Fort and Dam- 
dama, which occupies the north¬ 
west angle of the city. It is said 
that this citadel was so lofty 
that an eagle could never arrive 
at its summit, and surrounding 
it was a moat so deep that the 
eye of the most sharp-sighted 
man could not see down to the 
bottom of it 1 

Standing close to Rukn-i-« 

Alam is the famous temple of 
Prahlad. known as Prahladpuri, 
which is said to have been men¬ 
tioned in the Vedas. In splen¬ 
dour it does not, of course, equal 
the magnificence of the South 
Indian temples, but for piety 
and simplicity it is known far The tomb of Shah Bahawal Haq, the patron saint of the Sindhis 
and wide to nearly every Hindu 
in India. It is one of the best which the Hindus 
of Northern India can boast of. 


\ . \U$>vr . 
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Memorial tower in memory 
of St. Anderson 

It is alleged to have been built on the site 
which was the scene of the fourth incarnation 
of Narasinha, the half-lion half-man ‘ avatar 
of Vishnu—a well-known deity in Hindu 
mythology. 


in colour. The glazed faience is a relic of the 
time when mosques and tombs were covered 
with this beautiful material. The work differs 
technically from the pottery of Sind, which had 
the same origin; in that its decoration consists 
solely in painting in two or three colours on the 
glaze or enamel, the use of coloured or white 
‘ slips,’ which give a raised appearance to the 
patterns on Sind ware, being unknown. The 
colours used are dark blue from cobalt, and a 
very fine turquoise from copper. 

‘ The enamel on silver probably owes its 
preservation to the continued use of vitrified 
colour in the local pottery. The work is mostly 
of the ‘ champaleve ’ kind, and the ground on 
which the colour is laid is graven out precisely 
as in Europe. Rough as this process may 
appear, it can be compared with the best of 
Algerian, Persian and Syrian articles sold in 
Europe. Multan is also famous for its woollen 
carpets. They are excessively bold and clear in 
.detail and of quite distinctive quality of colour. 

Centuries have passed, but the famous 
Persian proverb about Multan that 

Char chiz ast tohfa-i-Multan, 

Gard, garma, gada-o-goristan. 
remains true even to this day. 





THE WORLD AND THE WAR 

By KEDAR NATH CHATTERJI 

After thirty-eight months of war, the Axis is still But all the same it must be admitted that 
on the offensive in practically every zone of war. even after three years of war have elapsed, the 
In Russia the Germanic forces are still exerting United Nations have not yet been able to bring 
a relentless pressure on the last defences of into action any attacking force that can bear 
Stalipgrad, and on the barriers to the oil- comparison with the forces being used by the 
resenkaire^of the Caucasus. The fighting in the Axis. As a result of which the Axis, though 
northern regions has not been of any compara- not able to expand further its gains, has been 
ble intenS&v in this year’s campaigns but what able to consolidate its position on its conquests 
fighting there is, sees the Germans on the and as time passes this consolidation will assume 
offensive. Only in a limited area, to the north a more and more formidable character. We 
of Stalingrad, Marshal Timoschenko is trying have been repeatedly stating in these columns 
to manouvre a relieving force towards the that the idea that time was on the side of the 
approaches of the Steel city. In the Mediter- United (Nations: was a fatal delusion. Very 
ranean zone, though the forces of General Recently a few “great authorities” have reluc- 
Rommel are not attacking, still they as yet tantly given up this dangerous obsession and 
cannot be said to be on the retreat, and they informed |he public that the United Nations fight 
are still on the soil of Egypt. The air-assault was a race against time. This obsession ha;? 
on Malta, the inevitable prelude and cover for been of immense advantage to the Axis, as due 
the bringing up of reinforcements to Rommel's to this idea prevailing the world of democracy 
forces, is still being pressed on. In the Far East all war effort, in the truest sense of ^ the word, 
the Japanese are beginning their offensive has been pushed on in the spirit of “ manana, 
operations in the Solomons. In China the procrastination being thus interpreted as deliber- 
moves now taking place are at the instance of ate and careful execution of the job in hand. 
Japan. The Battle of the Atlantic is being Every urgent step that entailed daring, vigour 
persecuted in deadly silence as before, without and sacrifice has thus been put off for another 
relaxation. The only relieving features are the day. Bold and all-embracing decisions, that 
air-offensive against Germany and German- if taken in time might have changed the course 
occupied Europe, and the British move in Egypt of the war, have been evaded, side-tracked and 
to seize the initiative from the Axis forces. almost abandoned. A great deal of noise and 
It is true that the picture is not so grim publicity has been centred on comparatively 
as it was at the end of 1941, or at the beginning insignificant details of the war-effort, thereby 
of this year’s summer. Germany has been held creating an illusion that all was going well, 
now in Russia for a period of three months, until another Axis victory or Allied set-back 
though at a cost of life and treasure too terrible destroyed the beautiful dreams of the long- 

tq recount. Japan has been brought to a halt suffering public. The truth is that all is not 

in China and in the Pacific and the United well with the United Nations and it never will 
States is slowly bringing its forces into play over be until its leaders grasp the realities of the 
an ever-extending front. The position on the situation—which have been staring them in the 
Indo-Burmese frontier, though still undefinable, face for some considerable time past—fthd decide 
is now such as to inspire far greater confidence to take their medicine, however unpleasant the 
amongst the democracies, than what obtained draught. Shirking of responsibility, evading 
at the end of June. Then it was a question as to realities and wavering before inevitable 
whether the frontiers could be held till the sacrifices has brought the cause of the demo- 

monsoons bogged up the advance of the eracies to a most critical pass, and no amount 

Japanese. Now the question is mainly of* of fine phrases and resounding periods will 
counter-offensive, though it must be said that accomplish a job that calls for an all-out effort 
the talking is being done mainly by people who at action, political, economic and warlike. The 
do not seem to have the vaguest idea of the task is getting harder every hour, grim as it is 
magnitude of the task lying ahead of the United now. The broadcast of Mr. Wendell Wijlkie has 
Nations’ forces. ’ made it clear to the Allied world. It is about 
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' Malta 


;ime that the powers-that-be realised that 
censorship may hide the unpleasant truth, keep 
:he incompetent in power for the time being and 
shield the guilty but it cannot change reality, 
ind the reaction of public opinion will be all 
the more violent, the longer it is kept ignorant 
about facts that matter. 

In Russia the approach of Winter seems to 
be the only ray of hope illuminating that infer¬ 
no. Tlie Battle of Stalingrad has now developed 
into a slow-moving titanic trial of strength, on 
which the opposing sides are throwing in all their 
reserves in an attempt at getting a decision that 
would vitally affect the course of the war in 
Eastern Europe. If Germany fails to break the 
armies of the Soviets here, it means that at long 
last the United Nations have attained a balanc¬ 
ing of the powers of the Axis in Europe. If the 
Russian armies are broken, then it means that 
the Axis has won the-second phase of the war 
in Europe. It does not mean the end of the 
war either way, as Germany is not likely to 
crumple up all of a sudden, as in 1918, despite 
the fondest hopes of the optimists in democratic 
counsels, nor is the resistance of Russia likely 
to collapse after a defeat at Stalingrad. It 
would merely mean the turn of the tide either 
way and a long war of attrition to follow until 
the final and logical decision is reached. It is to 
be noted here that the fall of Stalingrad does no 


longer signify a decisive defeat for the Soviets, 
as the forces on the further side of the Volga are 
too strongly organised by now for that. The 
battle will probably proceed unbroken for the 
passage across the Volga and beyond. That is to 
say the issue at Stalingrad is now far more vital 
to the Germanic forces than to the Soviets. In¬ 
deed the battle now may be said to be for the 
possession of the Volga line. All that Stalingrad 
meant to the Russians has by now been powdered 
to dust and smoke, only the most valuable 
possession of the Soviets, the morale of its heroic 
warriors stands as unbroken and unconquerable 
here as elsewhere. 

The epic valour and resistance displayed 
by the Soviets’ soldiers at Stalingrad lias saved 
the cause of the United Nations from an utter 
and absolute disaster. If this heroic stand, un¬ 
paralleled in the annals of human warfare, had 
not been made, if the defenders had not remain¬ 
ed staunch against most appalling odds, the 
Germanic thrust to the east would have reached 
the further side of the Caucasus by now. The 
position in the Near East would have been 
rendered untenable and the threat to India 
would have assumed most formidable dimensions. 
The danger is by no means past yet, but the 
defenders of Stalingrad have absorbed by far 
the greatest part of the momentum of this 
present gigantic thrust, and the approach of 
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winter will probably grant a respite to the 
United Nations to prepare for the campaigns of 
the coming year. In these preparations it must 
be .assumed that Russia is almost bled white 
through having to bear the brunt of the Axis 
drive unaided by her allies. And it must further 
be taken for granted that Germany, though 
weakened through tremendous losses in men and 
material has far greater powers and arrange¬ 
ments for recuperation and refitting than the 
Russia of^.o-day. 

i .this great world war, which really began 
with Anerape of Abyssinia by Italy, the people’s 
forces oPRussia and China have so far borne 
about 90%'of the burden of the battle for the 
cause of the democracies. Of the balance a 
major part was borne by the vanquished people 
of Poland, France and Greece. The rest of the 
democracies have mostly utilized this period of 
time in preparations for a major struggle, though 
they have suffered grievous losses in territory 
and in resources due to lack of preparedness. 
Britain started to'rearm in all seriousness after 
the anschluss of Austria and the United States 
after the re-election of President Roosevelt for 
the current term. By now these preparations 
must have been far advanced—and indeed the 
official spokesmen of these countries have said 
so repeatedly—and so the burden now must be 
shifted on to their shoulders or else the inevita¬ 
ble will happen in Russia and in China. 

In Egypt General Alexander has an ex¬ 
tremely difficult job ahead of him. The Axis 
forces under Rommel have had a far greater 
time to prepare than had the defenders of 
Tobruk during its first siege. It is almost four 
mofit.hs now since the opposing forces in the 
Egyptian desert came to a halt along the present 
line. General Rommel is not likely to have 
neglected the strengthening of his lines of 
defence. From the scanty reports reaching the 
public it is indeed apparent that the Eighth army 
is having to dislodge an entrenched enemy whose 
defences are in considerable depth and whose 
preparations for meeting an assault with 
mechanised forces with considerable weight of 
armour have been made with meticulous care. 
The'penetration of such defences will need ex¬ 
treme caution—which means time—.immense 
strength, guided with great skill. General 
Alexander’s adversary is acknowledgedly a 
brilliant soldier of great daring and consider¬ 
able fighting acumen. Under these circum¬ 
stances it stimds to reason that no spectacular 
victory can be van in the course of a few days 
or even a few weeks. The outcome of this new 


offensive will have to be waited for patiently 
therefore. 

In New Guinea the supply problem, through 
trackless forests and over steep razorback 
mountains, is evidently proving a great handi¬ 
cap to the Australian forces. What is more 
satisfactory is that it is proving even more so 
to the Japanese. The Owen Stanley range is 
evidently no place where any decision can be 
achieved until either side has solved the exceed¬ 
ingly difficult problem of transport under the 
conditions obtaining there. In the Solomons the 
Japanese are fighting out the preliminary battles, 
on land, sea and in the air, in an all-out effort 
to dislodge the forces of the U. S. A. from those 
regions. From all reports the struggle has not 
yet reached the decisive stage anywhere and as 
usual there is a great deal of difference between 
the claims of the Japanese—which have been 
declared to be .fictitious to a very great extent 
by the U. S. A. authorities—.and the reports from 
the U. S. A. headquarters. All the same it can¬ 
not be defied that the Japanese still possess the. 
initiative in the South Pacific, and it is plain 
that they possess the forces to utilize their ad¬ 
vantage. The Japanese are very far from being 
beaten in that zone of the world war and indeed 
it is not certain that their march southwards 
has been wrought to a final halt. 

In China there has been only minor 
engagements of late. The Japanese seem to be 
content with a strong defensive attitude with 
localized offensives to rectify their defence lines. 
This is an ominous sign as it means that the 
Japanese are utilizing their reserves, which they 
still possess in ample measure according to 
ambassador Grew, elsewhere. The great advan¬ 
tage possessed* by the Japanese is that their 
movements being along shielded inner sea-lanes 
are difficult of detection. This is the reason 
why the threat to India from the East cannot 
be assessed with any degree of accuracy. 

On the Eastern Frontiers of India, the time 
for action is drawing near. Last year the 
Japanese attack opened in the first week of 
December. Apart from other reasons, sufficient 
hardening of the ground, after the terrific and 
prolonged rainfall of the Monsoons, to allow • 
the passage of heavy artillery and armoured 
vehicles necessitated waiting till the autumn was 
past. Under the same conditions the soil of 
lower Burma, Siam . and Indo-China would dry 
up sufficiently to enable the taking off of heavy 
bombers and the moving about of loaded 
mechanized vehicles about the middle of 
November. Upper Burma, specially in the 
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Rangoon city and river 


regions outside the heavy rainfall area, is dry 
enough now and has been so since the beginning 
of October, provided no extra heavy rainfall has 
occurred there. This means that the forces on 
either side would be on the qui vive from now 
onwards. 

The position at the frontiers cannot be 
discussed in full—or in any detail—for obvious 
reasons. It is sufficient to point out that for 
some little time now, the talk has been not of 
the defence of India but of the retaking of 
Burma. Quite apart from the question of aid¬ 
ing China, which has been a vital necessity 
insufficiently attended to even while the Burma 
road was open, the problem of preventing the 
Japanese from consolidating their hold on that 
exceedingly rich country makes the retaking 
of Burma one of the most urgept requirements 
of the United Nations. 

This question of consolidation by Japan of 
her hold on the newly acquired territories is a 
factor which proves conclusively how Time is 
militating against the United Nations. In 
another year’s time; the only barrier between 
Japan and the supply in an inexhaustible flood 
of all her requirements of raw materials would 
be j,ust shipping space and nothing else. Once 
that problem is solved—though for Japan the 


solution would not be easy—it would take 
decades of prolonged warfare before Japan is 
dispossessed. Even now the position of Japan, 
regarding the key raw-materials of war, is far 
better than it has ever been for her, and with 
every month her condition is progressively im¬ 
proving. There is an idea in certain quarters 
that Japan has not only shot her bolt, but as 
there is a definite limit to her resources, which 
she is supposed to have no means of replenishing, 
it is a mere question of months before she comes 
to the end of her tether. All that the Allies have 
to do is to hold her till then, when she would 
either have to capitulate or commit Harakiri al¬ 
together. It is only necessary to point out that 
this is the method of thinking that had brought 
the United Nations almost to the verge of com¬ 
plete defeat before now. 

The real problem before the United Nations 
is how to dislodge the Axis from its gains on 
the three continents, before the United Nations 
are compelled to go on the defensive altogether. 
The resources of the Axis are now expanding 
and unless counter-measures are adopted soon, 
the United Nations would be a position of 
fasting disadvantage. 

The main question of this war then is how 
soon would the United Nations come to their 
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senses and how soon after that 
miracle hag happened would the 
total resources of the United 
Nations be utilized in full and in 
proper manner against the Axis. 
Sacrifice there must be, and the 
major partners must bear their 
full share. 

# * * 


Burma with its granaries 
and oil-wells, tin, zinc, lead and 
wolfram mines is a most danger¬ 
ous prize in the hands of the 
Japanese. Further through 
Burma lies the route to Malaya 
and Siam and thence on to the 
islands of the East Indies. But 
* the way is not only long and 
arduous. It is full of natural 
barriers, and so will require a 
most determined effort with the- 
fullest collaboration between the 
civil and the military authorities. 


* * * . 


It is up to the Powers-that- 
be in India to say and to prove 
that they arc ready. It is they 
and they alone that are run¬ 
ning the affairs of this country. 


A scene on the riverside, Kota Bahru 



Qil Wells at Singu on the Irrawaddy 




RABINDRANATH AND GAND 
The Two Apostles of Freedom 

By BUOYLAL CHATTERJEE 



Rabindranath and Gandhi—one a great poet 
and tiie other a great hero of action—two men 
of destiny. History required the service of both 
to be made anew. It required the service of the 
bard, because 

For the great idea, the idea of perfect and free 
individuals, 

For that the bard walks in advance, leader of 
leaders, 

The attitude of him cheers up slaves and horrifies 
foreign despots. 

(Whitman : Leaves oj Grass). 

A great poet changes the Whole system qf 
our organised perceptions. He is a scoffer at 
our most sacred verities. He announces that the 
only value on earth is the value of human life 
and that systems and creeds are vain and 
corrupt except as they fulfil this value. 'The 
poet comes with his lyre not only to sing of 
stars and flowers, moon and rivulets, but also 
to vindicate the rights of man. Whatever keeps 
man in bondage receives ruthless blows from 
the hand of a real poet. Whatever insults the 
soul of man is dismissed by him as morally 
indefensible. It is because of this boundless 
respect for human life that the poet stands for 
the repudiation of established duties, for 
established duties in the name of morality only 
help to perpetuate the old institutions that give 
so little value to the personality of man. In 
Yeat’s drama, The King’s Threshhold, the poet 
asks the king, “When did the poets promise 
safety, king ? ” No, the poet never promises 
us safety and security. He teaches us to live 
dangerously. He hates obedience to any but 
one^s true self and discipline imposed from out¬ 
side—obedience that makes man an echo and not 
a voice, a thing and not a person; discipline 
that in the name of duties keeps man chained 
in the prison of dead laws and old customs. 
In The King’s Threshhold the monk thus speaks 
of the poet: 

“He is a man that hates obedience, 

Discipline and orderliness of life; 

I cannot mourn him.’’ 

The poet, therefore, is an iconoclast. He 
shatters creeds and demolishes idols to establish 
the City of God on earth. He is the fearless 
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soldier of freedom and his fervid and tremendous 
ideas help us to revalue the world’s good and 
find a new path to truth. When Bankimchandra 
sang Bande Mataram, India found & new vision 
of her glorious future in that deathless song. 
That immortal song terrified the ruhn?s and at 
the same time inspired patriots /to sacrifice 
everything at the altar of liberty. Mazzini found 
his inspiration in the poems of Byron. Shelley’s 
poetry has cheered up the drooping spirit of 
many a revolutionary all over the world. The 
songs of Whitman are sung by rebels in all 
countries. Destiny sent Rabindranath in our 
midst so that a dying nation might be rejuve¬ 
nated through the soul-stirring songs of a great 
poet and seer. Countless men and women found 
in his life-giving poems a new light and a new 
t inspiration. 

He came and in his God-gifted organ-voice 
gave us the grand message of freedom. Laws 
have their own values, customs and traditions 
are not without significance, money is also good 
in its own place, scriptures are not to be 
brushed aside as mere rubbish, but the supreme 
value must be given to human personality. 
Whatever hinders man or woman from realising 
the best of his or her personality must be thrown 
out of the window as positive evil. Rabindra¬ 
nath like Whitman is a bard of personality and 
in his songs of stern defiance we discover the 
glory of human soul—the irrepressible soul that 
confronts night, storms, hunger, ridicule, 
accidents, rebuffs with perfect non-chalance 
for the sake of truth. In his drama Taser 
Desh* he has taught us to be free from 
the hold of those who want us to be echoes and 
not voices, things and not persons. Through 
that inspiring drama the mighty voice of the 
Poet calls upon us to see with our own eyes, to 
hear with our own ears, to love with our own 
hearts and to think with our own minds. Roliand 
has truly said, “ It is this abdication that is the 
kernel of all mischiefs.” Nava Jauvana Dal in 
the Poet’s famous drama Falguni does not 
care much for scriptures and in their youthful 
impetuosity refuse to follow the beaten track. 
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They sing the glory of the open road and are 
ever on the march. The youthful disciples of 
Dada Thakur iu Achaldyatan are out to destroy 
the prison-wall that does not allow the human 
soul to have the vision of truth which is the 
foundation of real spirituality. And we know 
that those who are out to follow truth need a 
stout heart. Rabindranath, the bard of person¬ 
ality, therefore, recognises courage as the 
greatest of all virtues and advises the youths 
of his country to live dangerously—to use a 
phrase mf Nietzsche’s. Many of his poems in 
BalaHkams written to inspire the youths of his 
country witl\ the lofty ideal of fearlessness. He 
does not promise them peace and security. He 
calls upon them to brave danger and face death. 
His Baldka reminds us again and again of 
Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, where the poet of 
the modem world appeals to the youths of 
America not to seek comfort and happiness but 
dare danger and death. Whitman like 
Rabindranath knew it fully well that those who 
arc out to fight for justice and truth would be 
roughly treated by those who would not allow 
society to be ruled by the dynamic ideals of 
freedom and equality. Those who would change * 
the old order and bring in the new can never 
expect that the supporters of the existing social, 
political and economic systems would look upon 
them as friends. The soldiers of freedom who 
would build a new humanity would be ridiculed, 
imprisoned, ostracised, tortured and even sent 
to the gallows. Such has been the lot of the 
path-fiinders and road-builders of humanity in 
every land and in every age. Men who have 
been content to follow the beaten track are 
seldom makers of history. History has been 
created anew by those who had the courage to 
be themselves, who were brave enough to follow 
what they believed to be truth, whose views 
differed from the views of their contemporary 
men and women, who had the fortune or mis¬ 
fortune to be ridiculed by their neighbours as 
eccentrics or condemned as enemies of the 
people. Yet it is these crucified enemies of the 
people who have created the cultural history of 
man and enriched civilisation. The spiritual 
history of Europe is largely made by two 
supreme figures and both of them are martyrs— 
Christ the martyr of Religion and Socrates the 
martyr of Philosophy; Yes, it is through dis¬ 
obedience that progress has been made. 

Rabindranath and Whitman, both the poets 
disseminating dangerous ideas, have preached to 
the youths of their respective countries the 
supreme message that greatness and happiness 


are incompatible. The ideal they have held up 
before the youthful community is the ideal of 
creating a new world where every man and 
woman would be free and perfect. They have 
also made it perfectly clear in their poems that 
those who would create that world of to-morrow 
must leave their peaceful homes behind, take to 
the rough and rugged road, confront laws and 
customs, welcome ridicule, poverty, ’ imprison¬ 
ment, frightful tortures and even death. Those 
who would build the new world have to be 
dauntless soldiers who would wage relentless war 
against the tyrants that would violently oppose 
the birth of the new world with all their 
resources. So Whitman in his appeal to the 
youths of America sings out, “My call is the 
call to battle, I nourish active rebellion.” 
Rabindranath also in his appeal to young India 
sings out in the same strain : 

• 
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Poisonous serpents are hissing on everyside, 

Solt words of peace would be like cruel irony. 

Before I retire I, therefore, send my call to 
those 

Who are preparing themselves to fight against 
the demons. 

Rabindranath’s call to the youths of modern 
India is also the call of battle. He does not 
offer them old smooth prizes, he offers them 
rough new prizes; he offers them starvation, 
poverty, ridicule, frown of the tyrant. Both 
Whitman and Rabindranath are born rebels. 
Read Whitman’s Leaves of Grass and Rabindra¬ 
nath’s BaMka side by side and it will at once 
strike you that the two poets are made of the 
same stuff. Only Whitman seems more titanic 
than Rabindranath. Both of them are bards of 
democracy, both of them are worshippers of the 
goddess of freedom, both of them have dismissed 
whatever insults the soul of man, both of them 
have attached the greatest value to the personal¬ 
ity of man and both of them have fought 
bitterly against everything that has attempted 
to belittle the dignity of human life. 

To Rabindranath as to Bertrand Russell the 
most detestable word in the dictionary is the 
word 1 domination.’ It is the root of many an 
evil that have turned this good old earth .into 
a veritable hell. To lord it over our fellowmen 
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is an instinct that poisons every relation 
between man and man. Think of imperialism 
and its disastrous effect on mankind. Think of 
the less civilised races that have been politically 
and economically ruined by the power-intoxi¬ 
cated imperialistic nations of the world. And 
what is Imperialism ? Its root lies in the spirit 
of domination—domination of weaker nations 
by stronger nations. Think also of the relation 
between man and woman and you would at 
once realise the evil effect of domination. Man 
has reduced woman to his shadow; she has been 
robbed of her human dignity and turned into a 
machine. Man is using woman as a means; she 
is not being respected as a human personality 
that has as much right to live intensely as man 
has. Think of the curse of untouehability and 
you would again find what man has made of 
man through his inherent instinct of lording it 
over his fellowmen. # 

Now Rabindranath’s campaign is agairfst 
this spirit of domination that has made the 
lives of innumerable men and women all over 
the world simply unlivable. Read his pathetic 
story The Letter of a Wife * and at one* the 
soul of the poet stands revealed to us in all its. 
majestic beauty—-the great soul that stood in 
rebellion against the spirit of domination in man 
that has robbed woman of her freedom and made 
her a slave. In his novel Yogdyogaf Rabindra¬ 
nath has again stood for the emancipation of 
woman. Kumu stubbornly refused to sacrifice 
her human dignity to please her domineering 
husband Madhusudana, who is after all a Philis¬ 
tine and an upstart. Before Kumu takes leave 
of her eldest brother Bipradas she utters these 
significant lines : 

!' 1 1 will not live a life of lies in* the midst of false- 
hood. It is true that I am the proper mistress of their 
house, but my position in that capacity, however exalted, 
is meaningless unless I am Kumu.” 

These lines reminds me of the memorable 
w r ords of Nora, who is the heroine of Ibsen’s 
famous drama Doll’s House. Nora’s husband 
reminding her of her wifely duties tells her, 
“Before all else you are a wife and mother.” 
Nora answered back : * 

“ I no longer think so. I think that before all else 
r am a human being, just as you are, or at least I have 
to try to become one.” 

In his drama Chitrdngada Rabindranath 
has called woman not a lesser man but man’s 

* 


equal in all the ways of life. Rabindranath 
wielding his mighty pen for the rights of woman 
reminds me of that great dramatist Ibsen. As 
a champion for the emancipation of womgn he 
would be looked upon by all thinking people as 
the Ibsen in Bengali literature. 

The intense passion for liberty and justice 
that inspired him to fight against the tyranny 
of man over woman made him stand for the 
political freedom of his countrymen from the 
yoke of Britain. When the news of the massacre 
of Amritsar staggered India he Afras the first 
man who gave up his Knighthood as a protest 
against the insolence of might—his was the first 
voice that condemned the diabolical act in 
language that breathed fire. We can still recall 
with pride the poet’s answer to Miss Rathbone’s 
letter when Pandit Jawaharlal was in prison. 
Rabindranath in his drama Mukta-Dhara, as 
also in Prdyaschitta and Paritran , has depicted 
a remarkable character—the ascetic Dhananjay. 
Now this seditious Fakir preaches a dangerous 
doctrine to a down-trodden people—the doctrine 
of defying the political ruler that has failed to 
satisfy the elementary demands of the people 
and was, therefore, unfit to have any claim on 
their obedience. Dhananjay Yairagi teaches the 
people to resist their ruler’s unjust claims non- 
violcntly but fearlessly. He exhorts the subject- 
people : 

“As soon as you can hold up your head and say 
that nothing has power to hurt you, the roots of violence 
will be cut through. . . . Nothing can hurt your inner 
manhood, for that is a flame of fire. Only the material 
self is hurt. That which is flesh feels the blow and 
whines and dies.” 

The poet here teaches a subject-people the 
art of non-violcntly resisting wrongs perpetrated 
by an unjust ruler. The tyrant exists because 
the tyrannised obey the tyrant’s will through 
fear of death. As soon as the slave conquers 
the fear of death and stubbornly refuses to carry 
out the tyrant’s order the chains fall off and 
there is an end of the tyrannical rule. The ruler 
though able to break the victim’s bones to 
atoms fails to receive his obedience and the 
failure defeats his purpose. Whitman’s remark 
that the bard is the leader of leaders is perfectly 
true; for it is the poet who first disseminate 
the revolutionary ideas through his soul-stirring 
songs. The man of action comes later, follows 
the poet’s footsteps and by infusing new blood 
into the ideas give them concrete shapes in the 
life of the nation. What d.he poet dreams is 
transformed into reality by the dynamic will 
of the hero. Rabindranath preached the doctrine 
of Satyagraha through the mouth of Dhananjay 
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Vairagi; Gandhiji’s heroic personality made 
that doctrine real in the political life of the race. 

I have already hinted above that India to 
be rejuvenated required the service of a great 
poet and a great man of action. The resurrec¬ 
tion of India is the will of God, for only a free 
and strong India could save this civilisation 
from the, impending doom through the life- 
giving message of her Tapovana. Rabindranath 
was born in 1861 and seven years after the birth 
of the poet came Mohanlal Karamchand Gandhi. 
The bard was followed by the hero. What 
Bengal dreamed Gujarat willed into action. 
The poet’s-ideas remain dead like the princess 
of the fairy-tale until the hero appears who by 
the magic touch of his heroism breathes new life 
into the poet's ideas. The ideas then no longer 
remain buried in the dry pages of books. The 
man of action pours his life-blood into the 
poet’s songs and the songs at once begin to 
revolutionise the outlook of innumerable men 
and women. The hero is, therefore, necessary to 
make the ideas fruitful—for it is the blood of 
the martyr that really fertilises the dream of 
the poets. The poet’s dream of a new rejuve¬ 
nated India to be translated into reality needed* 
the birth of a hero like Gandhi. He came and 
the nation-wide struggle for all-round freedom 
began in right earnest. India responded to the 
clarion-call of her chosen leader. The doctrine 
preached by Dhananjay Vairagi no longer re¬ 
mained a mere idea of the dreamer buried in the 
page of a Bengali drama. The idea spread like 
wild-fire throughout the length and breadth of 
the country. People shook off their cowardice, 
refused to bend their knees to the insolence of 
might and were ready to sacrifice their all at 
the altar of the goddess of freedom. It was a 
sight for the gods to see. The people learnt 
that no one could really compel them to do 
anything against their will and that they could 
secure their freedom by learning the art of 
dynamic non-violence of the brave. 

Gandhi's lead was necessary for the eman¬ 
cipation of women also. At his call the women 
came out of their seclusion, took part in the 
fight for national freedom and welcomed the 
frown of the powerful. A man asked Gandhi: 

“ But my wife refuses to wear khadi. She says, it 
is too coarse. Should I compel her to wear khadi ?” 

Gandhi in reply to his question wrote in 
Harijan (Pth March, 1940) : 

“Remember ym»r wife is not your property any 
more than you are hers. She is your better-half. Treat 
her as such. Yon Will not regret euch experiment.” 


Another married man wrote to Gandhi: 

“ I am married. My wife is a good woman. Un¬ 
fortunately she came across some one whom she has 
adopted as her Guru. She has received Gurumantra 
from her and her life has become a closed book for me. 

I do not know what I should do.” 

Gandhiji replied : 

“ If you adopted some one as your Guru and had 
your Gurumantra and if you did not impart the secret 
to your wife, I am sure you would not relish her resent¬ 
ing your refusal to disclose the secret.” 

Gandhi demanded equality for women. 
They have as much right to self-expression as 
men-have and, therefore, must be as free as men. 
Gandhi as the transvaluer of values told women 
that as fighters in the battle for freedom they 
surpassed men in efficiency. This is what he 
wrote in Harijan (24th February, 1942) : 

“She can become the leader in Satyagraha, which 
does not require the learning that books give but does 
require the stout heart that comes from suffering and 
filth." 

Gandhi and Rabindranath gave dethroned 
womanhocki a new glory and a new prestige.. 
When the history of the emancipation of Indian 
women would be written—Gandhi and Rabindra¬ 
nath would be given a unique place as the 
makers of that glorious history. 

Like Rabindranath Gandhi too fights for 
the freedom of the untouchables with the zeal 
of a missionary. Rabindranath began the 
campaign against the sin of untouchability in 
literature and in life too. The cause was taken 
up by Gandhi in right earnest. What the Poet 
dreamed became the fact in national life 
through the untiring zeal of the hero. The 
service of the two great men was essential for 
the liberation of the untouchables. 

Thus we sde that to carry on the fight for 
freedom to a victorious end Destiny sent two- 
supermen in our midst—one a poet and another 
a man of action. And both these great men were 
actuated by an intense passion for truth and 
the highest truth they realised in their lives was 
unity with all. Both of them fought bitterly 
against the evil of domination; for domination 
is negation of Jove and makes for separateness 
which is the root of all evils. 

The two great men fully appreciated the - 
value of each other. Such cordial relation 
between two supermen—one a great poet and 
another a great man of action—has seldom been 
witnessed in history. The poet perfectly under¬ 
stood that Gandhi was the man of destiny and 
incarnates in his personality all that he stood 
for in life. Gandhi also fully realised that the 
poet was his forerunner and had sung the glory 
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of all those ideals that he is trying to translate 
into action. The Poet wrote in his poem 
“ Gandhi Maharaj ” : 

We who follow Gandhi Maharaja’s lead have one 
thing in common among us. 

We never fill our purees with spoils from the poor 

Nor bend our knees to the rich. 

And Gandhi when he came to Santiniketan 
on his way to Malikanda thus nobly addressed 
the gathering : 

“ I have come here leaving behind me all the cares 


and burdens of politics simply to have Guru'dev’s 
darshan and blessings. 

The two noble men vied wi$ each other in 
curtesy. Goethe and Napoleon once met .in a 
town in Germany but the relation between the 
two was not so cordial. We are fortunate that 
in our life-time we have seen a great poet and 
a great hero whose names would go down to 
posterity as two greatest men in history. They 
have been our friends, philosophers and guides. 
May we be worthy of them ! • 


MAHADEV DESAI 

By RANGIBDAS KAPADIA 


Sjt. Mahadev Desai’s sudden and premature 
demise while incarcerated in Poona under 
tragic circumstances has given a rude shock to 
the nation, nay to the whole thinking world. In 
him the country has sustained a loss of a 
patriot and a devoted servant of the first magni¬ 
tude; and a loss irreparable too. In him we 
have lost not only a man of broad vision and 
true sacrificing spirit, but a man who has rightly 
understood Gandhi ji and his pholosophy of life— 
had thoroughly imbibed his lofty ideals and who 
could properly interpret them to the world. 
Mahatmaji did the thinking while Mahadev 
gave expression to that thought. Mahadev was 
not only Mahatmaji’s secretary, and a very 
efficient secretary at that too—but his “ friend, 
philosopher and guide.” Shree Rajagopalachari 
has aptly said that by the disappearance of 
Mahadev, 

“ Gandhi ji has been orphaned” inasmuch as “he 
was like a spare body that worked for Mahatmaji when¬ 
ever his own took a little rest.” 

The cruel hand of Death t has separated 
these two inseparables and has caused a vacuum 
not only in Mahatmaji’s life but also in that 
of the nation. It is but natural that such a 
tragedy should shroud the nation in a gloom 
beyond words. His death took place at 8-30 a.m., 
and the news was flashed over the wireless only 
at night, when in most cities the human world 
was covered under enforced silence on account of 
the Curfew. We learn that besides issuing the 
Communique, the Government did not extend 


the courtesy of informing Mrs. Desai of the 
melancholy event. She had the first news only 
on the wireless set. This callousness on the 
.part of the authorities was unpardonable. 

The pages of Navjivan, Young India and 
Harijan bear testimony to the brilliant life- 
sketches of many a known and unknown patriot 
and worker, but those who enjoyed them with 
a relish knew little about the man whose pen 
immortalised these men. The world will ever 
miss the brilliant chronicling of Mahatmaji’* 
life and doings, his inspiring discourses on 
various phases of human life, his talks to the 
international pressmen. The range of these dis¬ 
courses and talks, wide as it was, covered 
politics, theology and religion, economics and 
what not and a more faithful chronicler of 
them than Mahadev was hard to find. Mahadev 
alone could speak and write in his master’s- 
language and was as if a mirror of his master’* 
mind and heart. The mirror crystal-like 
reflected what exactly passed in the mind of the 
great sage. 

It was fifty-three years ago that young 
Mahadev saw the first ray of light in Saras, a 
small village in Surat district. The Anavil 
community to which his parents belonged is- 
reputed for its enterprising spirit—though main¬ 
ly agricultural in its profession—and has given 
India a legal luminary in Sjt. Bhulabhai Desai. 
Mahadev’s father, however, ^vas only a teacher 
in the primary department and young Mahadev’* 
primary and secondary education was completed 
in Bulsar, a town on the outskirts of Gujarat 
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which hardly offered in those days the modem 
amenities for an intellectual. In spite of this 
disadvantage, .his intelligence was evidenced in 
his .young days and his academic career was 
fairly creditable, if not very brilliant. He 
joined the Elphinstone College of Bombay and 
passed his B. A. degree examination in the first 
-class with philosophy as his subject. Curious 
as it is, a student of philosophy that he was, he 
was called upon to work for the political 
resurrection of his country. However, applying 
himself to‘dreary politics, he had an everyday 
contact with philosophy, of course, in a little 
different sense. What could be a higher and 
nobler philosophy than one evolved by 
Mahatma Gandhi, the acknowledged Savant of 
the Modem Age ? 

After passing his degree examination in Arts, 
he took to the study of Law. While reading his 
Law in Bombay, he had to serve in the Oriental 
Translator’s Office as his father’s thin purse 
would not permit his pursuit of further studies 
without embarrassment to the father. On pass¬ 
ing his examination, he was faced with the 
problem of choosing a career. With his intellect 
and brilliance Mahadev could have carved out 
a career for himself and would have become a 
leading light in the legal profession. As a 
matter of fact, he had selected Ahmedabad as the 
venue of his professional work and put up a 
sign-board, too. But it was not to be! 
Mahadev was not meant to be a lawyer. He 
was ordained to be an Advocate of the people’s 
cause 1 The conflict between the mind and the 
heart was too great to allow him to take to the 
practice of law. The Home Rule movement 
had captured the imagination of the people and 
was at its climax. Mahatmaji had first then 
started his famous “ Ashram ” on the banks of 
Sabarmati and it had begun attracting the 
notice of the country. 

Mahadev happened to visit the Ashram in 
company with Sjt. Dayalji Desai of Surat whose 
work for social welfare had already influenced 
Mahadev and Mahadev at once fell under 
Mahatmaji’s spell. In the conflict between the 
heart and the head, the heart got better of the 
Lead. Mahadev bade adieu to all his ambitions 
to rise at the bar and cast his lot with “ this 
little mighty man ”, of the Ashram. Mahadev 
had since then been a unique devotee of a uni¬ 
que “Master.” Tulsidas in a striking couplet 
of his has said it of Hanuman that “ if his heart 
were tom open, Rama’s image would be found 
seated on it.” It can truly be said of Mahadev 


that his heart would reveal his “ Bapu’s image 
engraved on his heart plate.” 

An able journalist, a literary artist, a faith¬ 
ful biographer and historian, he played many a 
role in one. Gandhiji had at this time taken 
over the responsibility of editing Navjivan. 
Young India too passed into his hands. A band 
of young Gujarati enthusiasts, Messrs. Indulal 
Yagnik, Shankerlal Banker and- Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas conducted these journals. The 
first two of the trio had dedicated themselves 
to the service of the motherland as full-timers. 
On Mahatmaji’s assumption of editorial respon¬ 
sibilities, Mahadev assisted him in the arduous 
task. The journals soon made their mark and 
made an indelible impress upon the political 
life of the country. Mahadevbhai showed great 
talents as a journalist and “ M. D.” became al¬ 
most a watchword with every reader of Young 
India here and,, abroad. The Rowlatt Act, the 
Subsequent agitation against it, the Jallianwala- 
bag massacre are all now history. Young India 
and Navjivan had played no mean part in 
rousing the country and Mahadev had a large 
share in it. Later, when Pandit Motilal Nehru 
started his paper the Independent, he requisition¬ 
ed the service of Mahadevbhai. 

During these twenty-five years, Mahadev’s 
life has been synchronous with his nation’s 
history in the making and a proud history too. 
Thousands who had the slightest contact with 
him must have carried with them an impress of 
a striking and affectionate personality. The 
Sabarmati Ashram served as a laboratory to 
model men of austerity and assisted men of 
common clay to develop personalities that shed 
lustre on the nation. Among such individuals 
Mahadevbhai '-in a sense stands supreme. 
Mahadevbhai was eminently fitted to occupy 
a place of prominence in the Congress hierarchy 
but he had cultivated the art of self-effacement 
to such a degree that he preferred to merge him¬ 
self completely into his Master and placed all 
his abilities and attainments at his feet, so much 
so that one can say Mahadev had no separate 
life from that t of his Master. He satisfied him¬ 
self with the* enviable position of being his 
Master’s day-to-day biographer. Nobody could 
claim a greater insight into Gandhiji’s mind 
than Mahadev did, and he enjoyed the privilege 
of his confidence. But for Mahadev’s arduous 
and zealous identification with every cause 
Mahatmaji made his own, Mahatmaji would not 
have been known to the world as he is today. 
The world is so much the poorer today by his 
death. 
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Of late the deceased had grown over the 
ordinary task of a secretary and had become the 
emissary of India’s sage-statesman in the 
highest mission either to Simla or to this or that 
prince. Mahatmaji could implicitly trust him 
to play the roll of a perfect emissary. Mahadev 
had accompanied Mahatmaji to London when 
the latter attended the Second Round Table 
Conference as the plenipotentiary of the Con¬ 
gress and Mahadev as his secretary played no 
common role in these deliberations. 

Mahadev would have been a litterateur of 
great eminence had he not cast his lot in politics. 
He was a literary artist and a linguist. Besides 
Gujarati and English, he knew Hindi, Urdu, 
Bengali, Marathi and French to perfection. 
For his chaste English he wa§ the object of 
envy to the best of English writers. Voracious 
reader that he was, he snatched time to read all 
manner of books whether he was harnessed i» 
the daily routine yoke of the Sabarmati or 
Sevagram Ashrams or was travelling on an 
express train or on mud roads in a cart, whether 
lie was in jail or was enjoying the modest 
hospitality of a hut. His Gujarati makes a 
class by itself and marks a new epoch in the 
literature of the time. His translations of 
Sarat Babu’s novels or his History of Bardoli 
Satyagraha bear evidence to his genius and of 
literary art. Divested of all living touch with 
Philosophy, his ardour for his “ first love ” had 
not abated in any way and he is said to have 
left behind a treatise on the “ Gita ” which he 
unfortunately did not live to see in print. He 
has enriched by his writings the literature of his 
province in particular and of India in general. 


These writings mark him out as a literary 
figure of the first order. The gain of politics, 
however, was the loss of literature. 

Few were privileged to serve the nation as 
Mahadevbhai was by his devotion and self- 
sacrifice. He had to struggle hard with poverty 
in his earlier days but it moulded his character. 
He was never embittered by these experiences. 
On the contrary, he was ever responsive to 
affection that helped him to make friends. and 
sustain friendships. As a friend Mahadevbhai 
was exemplary and among Gandhiji’s colleagues 
there are few who enjoyed so many friendships 
in all ranks of society as did this secretary of 
his. * 

His strenuous efforts in collecting funds for 
the flood-stricken Gujarat or for the Andrews 
Memorial present him to us in a different light. 
Gujarat and Santiniketan cannot easily forget 
this debt of gratitude. 

Such a man we have lost. And truly he 
lived and died for the freedom of his land—for 
independence that is heaven’s next best gift to 
that of life and an immortal soul ! We cannot 
adequately guage Mahatmaji’s personal loss in 
the death of his secretary, the like of whom is 
hard to find. But the nation’s greatest loss is 
the loss of the future biographer of the great 
saint. Mahadev alone was eminently fitted to 
write an authentic biography of Mahatma 
Gandhi and with the candle of that life blown 
out for ever, there is none now left to perform 
the arduous task. A Valmiki’s pen alone could 
write the Ramayana. Where shall we now get 
our Valmiki to write the great epic that 
Mahatmaji is ? 


THE NAZI GAMBLE IN RUSSIA 

By R. A. MAITRA 


11011 Russian struggle has reached a crucial 
stage. Since the Nazi Fuehrer came to the 
“ greatest decision ” of his life to make war on 
Bolshevism on June 22 last year, the present 
war has acquired suddenly a universal interest 
and a moral grandeur. Up till then the war had 
been regarded by many as mainly a clash between 
Anglo-French imperial interests on the one hand 
and. Nazi expansionist ambition on the other. 


India looked at the war with supine indifference. 
So did the working classes in many other 
countries. But the Nazi “ decision ” wrought a 
miracle. What had been regarded hitherto as a 
mere struggle for supremacy between two differ¬ 
ent types of imperialism suddenly turned into 
a war between two radically different ideologies. 

Today the war is between Communism and 
National Socialism, and on the outcome of the 
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colossal carnage that is going on in Russia will 
depend to a considerable degree and for a pretty 
long time to tome the fate and future of the 
workers of the world. 

The news from Russia of late has been 
grave, but in view of the Red Army’s heroic 
stand for over a year against the terrific and 
treacherous assault of the most powerful military 
machine in the world, which had overrun in a 
surprisingly short time almost the whole of the 
continent of Europe, there can be no doubt about 
the ultimate result of the Russo-German war. 
Russia has already passed that most dangerous 
point of psychological collapse. Her morale 
has been tried under the most gruelling circum¬ 
stances and found unbreakable. No magnitude 
of military reverses can shake her will to fight 
on till the enemy is crushed. Besides her 
indomitable will, she has powerful allies in 
Britain and the U. S. who, whatever their past 
relations with the Soviet Union, have agreed to 
give all possible aid to her to beat back the 
common enemy. 

The invasion of Russia evoked universal 
condemnation as it provided one more glaring 
example of Hitler’s treachery the enormity of 
which will be clear from a retrospective review 
of the circumstances in which the blow was 
struck. Of all the “ ism ”s in the world none 
has been so violently abused and twisted to 
suit the avowed purpose of propaganda of its 
carping critics as Communism. The Soviet 
Union naturally drew upon herself the wrath 
and opprobium of all the class-ridden plutocra¬ 
cies. Books were written in galore with the 
purpose of painting Bolshevist Russia as a 
store-house of terrorism, corruption, forced 
labour, murder, immorality and myriads of other 
conceivable crimes. 

Hitler has been a born hater of Bolshevism, 
He has described Bolshevism as a human lust 
for destruction and a menace to civilisation and 
progress. Time and again he proclaimed in his 
speeches as well as writings that Soviet Russia 
was the one State in Europe with which he did 
not wish to enter into closer relations as they 
(Germany and Russia) were “ inexorable 
enemies.” One has only to read his Mein Kampj 
to form an idea of the diametrically opposed 
conception of National Socialism and Bolshev¬ 
ism. In spite of this yawning gulf of hatred 
separating the two States, a major surprise was 
sprung on the world in the autumn of 1939 in 
the shape of a frontier and friendship agreement 
between’the two countries. The essence of the 
agreement was a solemn pledge on the part of 


both the States, notwithstanding their extreme 
ideological differences, not to attack each other 
and to promote peaceful neighbourly relations. 

This Russo-German Neutrality Pact appear¬ 
ed on the face of it a great diplomatic triumph 
for Hitler as it left him free to satisfy his lust 
of power in Western Europe without fear of 
“ a stab in the back by the Bolshevist 
scoundrels.” The pact caused a certain amount 
of discontent and disappointment among the 
British working class for failure of the 
Chamberlain Government to ensure the Soviet’s 
friendship when events were heading towards 
a crisis in Europe. Soon after the non-aggression 
pact with Russia was signed. Hitler, as was 
expected, attacked Poland. Britain and France, 
who were bound to help Poland under treaty 
obligations, lost no time in declaring war on 
Germany. From September 3, 1939, to June 
22, 1941, the Nazi military machine appeared 
in a blazing trail of amazing success. One by 
one, Poland, Denmark, Belgium, Holland, 
Norway, 'Yugoslavia, Greece, Crete and, the 
most unexpected of all, the mighty republic of 
France lay bleeding under the heel of Hitler. 
Germany had no enemy left in Europe for the 
time except Britain. 

Then came the fateful day of June 22, 
1941, which marked a turning point in the war. 
Without any warning, without any provocation 
the Nazi army struck at Russia. In a skilfully 
worded proclamation seeking to justify his 
treacherous attack on the U. S. S. R. Hitler 
said : “ Bolshevism is opposed to National 

Socialism and is its deadly enemy. Bolshevist 
Moscow desires to stab National Socialist 
Germany in the back while she is engaged in 
a struggle for her existence. Germany is at 
war with Moscow to save the entire civilised 
world from the deadly dangers of Bolshevism 
and to clear the way for true social progress in 
Europe.” 

Hitler further gave a long list of “ subver¬ 
sive activities ” of Moscow the main object of 
which, he said, was to sabotage German war 
effort and to further Bolshevism in Europe. It 
was Moscow, Hitler said, that had organised 
the anti-German putsch in Yugoslavia. He also 
cited Moscow’s war against Finland and annex¬ 
ation of the Baltic States which, according to 
him, were definitely aimed against Germany. 

But Britain and the U. S. (the latter not 
then in war) were not deceived by the lies of 
Hitler. They could clearly see in the most un¬ 
justified attack on the Soviet a desire on the 
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part of Hitler to dominate completely the 
continent before storming the island of Britain 
which was the last citadel of democratic freedom 
in Europe challenging totalitarian tyranny. In 
spite of the previous distrust of the Soviet, Mr. 
Churchill’s Government welcomed Russia as a 
new and powerful ally in the war against 
Hitlerite, Germany. The latest example of 
Hitler’s treachery gave a rude shock to all civi¬ 
lised nations, more so because the blow was 
struck under the cover of an ostentatious 
friendship. But it was of no consequence to 
Hitler. Here is an extract from Die Revolution 
Des Nihilismus (1938), a book written by 
Hermann Rauschning, once a high Nazi official 
and an intimate of Hitler, which exposes the 
working of Hitler's mind. 

“ Hitler had told me (the’author) what was 
his view of the value of treaties. He was ready, 
he said, to sign anything, lie was ready, to 
guarantee any frontier and conclude a non¬ 
aggression pact with anyone. It was £ simpleton’s 
idea that expedients of this sort were not to be 
availed of because the day might come when 
some formal agreement had to be broken. He 
could conclude any treaty in good faith, and yet 
be ready to break it in cold blood the next day 
if that was in the interest of future Germany.” 

Thus it is obvious that Hitler had no 
scruple in attacking a friendly Russia and 
exploring excuses to justify his wanton aggres¬ 
sion. The last phase of the struggle has now 
begun in Russia. Hitler is in a desperate hurry 
to bring the campaign to a close before the. next 
winter. He knows that if by then the campaign 
is not over, the psychological situation in 
Germany will become critical. Already there 
is a clamour for opening a second front in 
Europe by the Allies. U. S. troops, it is stated 
in the press, have arrived in Britain in large 
numbers for that purpose. The recent visit of 
Mr. Churchill to Moscow, accompanied among 
others by General Wavell, and the daring Dieppe 
raid must have worried Hitler to the utmost. 
The Dieppe raid has been acclaimed in many 


quarters as a rehearsal for bigger things to come, 
implying the invasion of the continent. 

Hitler’s losses in Russia ’during thg past 
sixteen months have already reached appalling 
figures which has considerably weakened his 
war machine. But he has still plenty of kick 
left in him. So far as territorial gain is con¬ 
cerned, he has achieved notable success at the 
cost of staggering losses. But the Soviet people’s 
faith in ultimate victory is unshaken.* They 
have suffered tremendous losses in men, equip¬ 
ment and territory but their spirit of resistance 
has not been weakened. Like the. Chinese, the 
Russians regard such losses as,inevitable in 
view of the size of their country. 

The Soviet Union is 40 times the size of 
France and its population of 170,000,000 exceeds 
that of all European countries that Hitler has 
conquered. When Hitler invaded Russia, he had 
hoped to drive the Red Army across the Urals 
in six months’ time. But the blitzkrieg, which 
proved successful against relatively tiny 
countries of Europe, failed completely against 
Russia. There is another factor which has kept 
up the spirit and morale of the Soviet people 
against overwhelming odds. Every Soviet 
citizen, from the gallant members of the Red 
Army and guerilla forces to men, women and 
children working in farms, factories and mines, 
has been indoctrinated with extreme fanatical 
hatred of the enemy. This element of fana¬ 
ticism is the most potent weapon of a belligerent 
country engaged in a total war. 

The Germans have advanced far into the 
Russian territory where tremendous non-stop 
battles are raging, but there is no indication 
that the Soviet’s power of resistance is on the 
verge of cracking. The Germans, on the other 
hand, are afraid of a second winter in Russia 
and a second front in Western Europe. They 
cannot now withdraw their army without facing 
the risks of annihilation. It is obvious that the 
fighting in Russia has developed into a win-or- 
lo8e gamble for the Nazis. 
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THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM OF INDIA : By 
T. N. Ramaswamy, M.A., B.Sc., ( Econ .) Honours 
( London ) with a Foreword by Prof. P. A. Wadia. 
Published by the New Book Company, Bombay. Price 
Rs. 10. 

Mr. T. N. Ramaswamy has succeeded in writing a 
striking book—quite out of the run of ordinary books 
on Indian Economics. The Economic Problem of India, 
as Prof. P. A. Wadia points out in a highly appreciative 
foreword, strikes a new line of thought—“not in con¬ 
formity with the standardized platitudes to which two 
or three generations of writers on Indian Economics 
have familiarised us. . . . This work demands attention 
and consideration for its departure from the conven¬ 
tional, even apart from the intrinsic value of its 
contents.” 

Mr. Ramaswamy has begun by reviewing Indian 
economic resources—both material and human—and has 
subjected the present rural and urban economy to a 
most searching examination. He has mercilessly ex¬ 
posed the weaknesses and evils of the present situation 
and has ruthlessly set aside all plans of economic reform 
put forward in India in recent years. In the words of 
Professor Wadiar-“ we have today an uneconomic wage 
level, an uneconomic localisation, uneconomic competi¬ 
tion among the units of each industry, uneconomic 
marketing and uneconomic technical processes of pro¬ 
duction. Our industrial evolution has been planless. 
What we need is State regulation of the economic 
structure in the general interests of the community, 
limitation of the profit incentive, regionalisation of 
industrial units by securing localisation near the raw 
material areas, and their co-ordination in a spiral system 
of economic corporations under a system of barter 
adjustments. This is the theme of the work.” 

Mr. Ramaswamy has read widely and carefully. He 
has been deeply influenced by the Italian _ corporative 
system and by Prof. Guiseppa De Michelis’ book on 
“World Reorganisation on Corporative Lines.” The 
vision behind the book of which Professor Wadia speaks 
in the "Foreword is the vision of corporativeism vouch¬ 
safed by Mussolini and Professor Michelis—and it is 
this aspect of the book which particularly demands a 
careful and critical examination. 

Mr. T. N. Ramaswamy puts the whole blame for 
the present economic distress in India on the “ techni¬ 
cal” but not “ economic ” evolution in India during 
the 19th century. “We must learn to realise that all 
the troubles of India are the oonsequence of an un¬ 
co-ordinated technical evolution in the past century 
of British domination.” Technical evolution, particu¬ 


larly in transport, has “ complicated the problems of 
rural and urban units of production by imposing on 
them the necessity of keeping their cost-structure on a 
competitive basis and by transmitting to the economic 
system of the country the instabilities of the inter¬ 
national markets for primary and industrial products.” 

According to Mr. Ramaswamy, “ cost-structure im¬ 
posed by intematioflal competitive economy” is res¬ 
ponsible for all the economic ills of this country and he 
goes on repeating this again and again—even to the 
point of irritation—throughout most of the 308 pages 
of the book. It appears to me that the author would 
have achieved his purpose very much better if he had 
avoided repetitions and had greatly compressed his 
rnalysis of the maladjustments existing in Indian eco¬ 
nomy (which covers nearly 300 out of the 308 pages of 
the book) and had devoted more space to indicating the 
lines of his scheme of “economic co-ordination,” as he 
calls it, and in making clear its full implications. As 
it is he devotes hardly a dozen pages to this construc¬ 
tive portion of the book in which he also tries to answer 
certain anticipated criticisms. 

It is no doubt true that revolution in the means of 
transport and in the technique of production in the 
West exposed Indian economy to an unfair competition. 
If India had a national government, alive and efficient, 
as for example, Japan had after she had thrown open her 
ports to foreign trade, India would have made the neces¬ 
sary adjustments an/1 achieved a strong economic posi¬ 
tion. But India was under the control of a foreign 
government which was engaged in consolidating its rule 
and in promoting British economic and financial interests. 
Consequently, whatever economic progress has been 
made in India during the last fifty years and more—it 
'may have been misdirected from the point of view of 
the permanent interests of the country and it may 
have also involved needlessly heavy cost and sacrifice— 
was made possible by political awakening and the rise 
of a strong national movement and unless the people 
succeed in capturing political power and in establishing 
complete control over the country it is futile to expect 
any major economic adjustments or progress in India. 
It is this aspect of the economic problem in India 
which Mr. Ramaswamy has entirely ignored which has 
vitiated his whole approach to the Indian economic 
problem and even his criticismi of the existing economic 
system. 

It is, however, pertinent to ask—How is the Indian 
economic problem to be tackled when India achieves 
her freedom and secures complete control over her 
destiny ? One thing is clear—that it is beyond .the 
power of unaided individual initiative and laissez-faire 
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economy to achieve anything substantial. Mr. T. N. 
Ramaswamy is right when he says that a carefully co¬ 
ordinated programme is absolutely essential and that 
planning and individualism are inconsistent with each 
other. It is certainly true, as pointed out by Professor 
Robbins, Planning means Socialism. “If planning is 
not a polite name for giving sectional advantages to 
particular industries, what does it denote but Socialism 
—Central control of lue means of production ? For 
planning involves central control. . . . Nothing but 
intellectual confusion can result from a failure to realise 
that Planning and Socialism are fundamentally the 
same.’’ 

However, Mr. Ramaswamy does not want Socialism, 
because it involves the elimination of the Capitalist. He 
desi-as Corporative economy, a sort of Capitalist Syndi¬ 
calism—although he fights shy of using these names and 
christens it “Economic Co-ordination.” 

It is not necessary to discuss here the comparative 
merits and demerits of Corporative system and Socialism. 
It will depend upon the political forces in the country 
as to which type of State is estabjished in India when 
she secures complete control over her destinies and 
upon it as to whether the Corporativist or the Socialist 
solution will be applied to the Indiyi Economic problem. 

In the meantime, it is well to understand *the 
<' 'frets and to know the extent of the havoc caused by 
the impact of the competitive international economy 
upon the technically backward and inefficient Indian 
economy based upon an out-of-date social system and 
the difficulties and drawbacks of achieving whatever 
economic progress is possible on individualist, capitalist 
lines helped by a policy of discriminate protection al 
advocated by Sir M. Visvesaraya and others of his 
school of thinking by a study of The Economic Problem 
of Indio by Mr. T. N. Ramaswamy. It is a pity that 
Mr. Ramaswamy should have agreed to fixing the price 
so high as Rs. 10 in spite of preaching the doctrine 
of the limitation of the profit motive and the necessity 
of protecting the consumer from exploitation. But this 
should serve to remind the reader that Italian Corpora- 
tiveism is impracticable in India without the establish¬ 
ment, of a Corporative State—and that public opinion 
in this country is opposed to the establishment of a 
Corporative State, now or in the near future. 

Gurmukh N. Singh 

PAKISTHAN EXAMINED : ’ By Rczaul Karim. 
Published by the Book Company Ltd., Calcutta. Pp. 
167+viii. Price Re. IS. 

The author of this book has already made his mark 
as a fearless, rational and nationalist publicist. In this 
series of essays dealing with the general thesis—(because 
the details of Pakisthan and Pakisthanism are all very 
confused, contradictory and nebulous as yet)—of Pakis¬ 
than, Mr. Karim applies his analytical powers in dis¬ 
secting the motive behind the partition idea, the politi¬ 
cal and economic position and possibilities, the cries 
of Muslim solidarity and pcn-Islamism, and the class 
interests ranged behind Pakisthanist propaganda. Mr. 
Karim’s indictment has gathered great strength because 
of the array of facts, and quotations, the citations from 
developments in Moslem countries and leaders of the 
eminence of Sir Syed Ahmed and others, and lastly 
his own sturdy viewpoint. Dr. Latif's scheme, the 
Aligarh and confederacy schemes and Sir Sikander Hyat 
Khan’s scheme are given as appendices. Students of the 
controversy cannot afford to miss this book. 

.The book however suffers from misprints, repetition, 
looseness of presentation, and dependence on second¬ 


hand sources of information in many places. We say 
this because we are convinced that the writer has the 
ability to present a more scientific treatise comparable 
to Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s or Dr. B. It. Ambedkar’s books 
on the subject, provided he has more time and litera¬ 
ture at his disposal. We demand this of him in the 
next edition. 

Bbnotendbanath Banebjea 

RAMA-RAJYA : By S. D. Nadkami. Published 
by the Rationalist Association of India, 41, Queen”s 
Road, Bombay. Pp. 1X8. Price Re. 1-4 only. 

This book was first published in 1932 and, was re¬ 
viewed by us in The Modem Review of July, 1933. 
We were in general agreement with the author in our 
first review. Reading the book a second time, we find 
no reason to reconsider our attitude. 

There was much in ancient thought that modem 
mind cannot accept and there was much in Hindu lore, 
too, which modem science must reject. Ancient physio¬ 
logy, astronomy and chemistry have been considerably 
revised; so has ancient law and ancient morality. It is 
foolish to think that whatever is past was glorious. But 
it is equally foolish to hold that the past has made no 
contribution towards human progress and civilisation. 

If the past had its mistakes and its limitations, the 
present has them too. Whatever modem thought 
accepts as true, need not be so, although just now we 
have no proof to the contrary. The future may reveal 
that many of our present beliefs are unfounded. This 
is a general proposition which applies to law, morality 
and religion also. The correct scientific attitude of mind 
is that of a perpetual seeker after truth, and to be cock¬ 
sure that ultimate truth has been acquired once for all 
is against the grain of science and its history. 

With regard to the value of antiquity, in India as 
well as elsewhere, we come across two extreme views 
both of which must be pronounced wrong. Those who 
hold that the past was the golden age and there was 
nothing in it to be regretted or rejected, are quite as 
wrong as those who think that there was nothing in 
antiquity to deserve consideration. 

As to Rama-rajya and the character of Rama, the 
aspersions cast by Mr. Nadkami are not fully deserved. 
To take particular episodes of Rama’s life and con¬ 
demn them, is not taking a total and correct view of his 
life. Besides, there is the question of motive which is 
so difficult to gauge from outside. His renunciation of 
Sita was an act on which argument is possible. Did he 
exile her in order that he might retain his throne or was 
it to set to his subjects an example of correct life ? 
Much depends on how we put it and how we understand 
it. We have an opposite example in the English King 
Edward VIII who gave up an Empire for the sake of a 
woman who at that time was the wife of another and 
the divorced wife of a third. He earned praise in some 
quarters, even for that; but his expulsion from the 
throne showed how British public opinion viewed the 
act. We would not say that, taking Rama as a 
historical person, all his acts can be justified; but in¬ 
dividual acts, taken in isolation, do not give a correct 
view of a man’s life; and there is the question of motive 
which determines the morality of an act. 

Those who wish back the reign of Rama perhaps 
do not wish to bring back the past in its entirety—the 
past without its radio, railway and telegraph: if they 
do, they are clearly in the wrong. But is it not equal¬ 
ly one-sided to condemn the past simply because there 
were defects in the social and political structure of the 
time? The ancients did achieve glory and a hero like 
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Rama* did possess virtues which any one could be proud 
to possess. 

We agree with Mr. Nadkami’s general thesis that 
our ancient past has not been critically and correctly 
appraised. But we do not agree with him if he wants 
to say that there was nothing good in the past and that 
it must be wiped out. Similarly, we are prepared to 
say that the attempt to revive vamasrama is hopelessly 
out of date. But we would not say that the ideal as 
the ancients conceived it was all a deliberate fraud, a 
hoax, and an attempt to dupe the unthinking multitude 
into submission to a perverse priesthood. R. C. Dutt, 
whom Mr. Nadkarai quotes so often, probably judged 
the ancient history of India better than many of us. 

NadkamiVdenunciation of Rama and of the past 
ages to which he belonged is too strong and too un¬ 
sympathetic. Otherwise it is a powerful book which 
should provoke us to a thoughtful revaluation of our 
past history. , 

U. C. Bhattacharjeb 

EPICS, MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF INDIA: 
By P. Thomas. Published by D. B. Taraporevala Sons 
& Co., 210, Hornby Road, Bombay. Plates Ixxv, con¬ 
taining 281 illustrations. Pp. xvii+182. Price Rs. 16. 

This sumptuously illustrated book gives a compre¬ 
hensive account of various aspects of Hindu folklore 
and mythology for the lay reader. The scope can be 
appreciated from the following chapter headings : Cos¬ 
mic and Cosmogonic Myths; The Hindu Pantheon (3 
Chapters); Prajapatis, Manus, Rishis, Kinnaras, Gan- 
dharvas, Apsaras and the Demi-gods of the Mahabha- 
rata; Enemies of the Gods; Death and Soul Wander¬ 
ings; Love and Sex; The Sun, Moon, Earth and Planets; 
Animals and Birds; Trees, Plants and Flowers; Princi¬ 
pal Hindu Holidays; Some Popular Stories and Le¬ 
gends; The Buddha; Jataka Tales; Glossary and Index. 

The author has restrained himself from unnecessary 
speculation and kept true to his original sources all 
through his narration. He has moreover succeeded in 
maintaining the interest of his readers throughout, which 
is a great merit in any book of the present nature. 

The illustrations have been judiciously chosen and 
very well produced. 

Niemal Kumar Boss 

MAHATMA HANSRAJ— Maker op the Modern 
Punjab : By Professor Sri Ram Sharma, D. A. V. 
College, Lahore. Arya Pradeshik Pratimdhi Sabha, 
Lahore. November. 1941. Price Rs. 2-4. 

The Arya Samaj is a strong and powerful organisa¬ 
tion.' Its dynamism of outlook is too well-known to 
require any elaboration. Widows’ homes, orphanages, 
educational institutions, relief measures undertaken 
when occasion arises, unremitting zeal in the propaga¬ 
tion of the Vedic faith have been indications of the 
usefulness of the Samaj. We may remember Max 
Muller’s prediction made in 1884 : “ For a time this 
kind of liberal orthodoxy started by Dayananda may 
last; but the mere compact with Western thought, and 
more particularly with Western scholarship, will most 
likely extinguish it.” Hansraj is one of the men who 
have made this prediction false. Mahatma Hansraj 
(1864-1038), identifying himself with many of these 
activities undertaken by the Arya Samaj, deserves the 
credit of having materially contributed to the making 
of the modem Punjab. His was a soul dedicated to 
the cause, and his activity was marked by a watchful¬ 
ness and restraint, rare to find. Selfless, simple in dress 
and habit, vowed to a life of voluntary poverty. 


Mahatma Hansraj never swerved from the path of 
idealism which he decided in his early life to traverse. 
In the course of about 300 pages, the biographer has 
described the life of this splendid worker, and the pro¬ 
duction is well-documented. Those who are interested 
either in the Arya Samaj or in the history of India 
during the nineteenth century will find the book useful 
for study and reference. 

Hansraj passed the Entrance Examination of the 
Calcutta University in December, 1880, and when he 
joined the Punjab University College in January, 1881, 
as a first year student, there were two Bengalis on the 
teaching staff—Babu Sashi Bhusan Mookerjee and Mr. 
T. M. Ghoee. Prof. Sri Ram Sharma mentions another 
name, Sarda Prasad Bhattacharyya, one of the three 
Secretaries of the Samaj along with Hansraj. It would 
be interesting to find out the filiations of these Bengali 
gentlemen with the growth of the Punjab; but this is 
only an angle of view for a Bengali reader. 

There are certain examples of a slipshod language; 
there is also an inaccuracy re: Hansraj’s schooling. We 
are told he “seems r to have so far been educated at 
home” (p. 10). But on p. 8, we had read, “Hansraj 
had not yet spent more than a year at school,” etc. 
This is evidently conflicting. One wonders again if 
Mahatma Gandhi’s loin cloth is “ the usual dress of the 
people of Gujrat.” By the way, reference to Mahatma 
Gandhi is generally unhappy and it smacks of peevish¬ 
ness. Surely *bne need not cry down Gandhi to admire 
Hansraj (p. 93). It would have been better if the 
autho^ had borne in mind this simple truth when he 
compared Lala Hansraj’s sufferings (undoubtedly they 
Vere severe) with Ramchandra’s. The reference to the 
huge expenditure incurred in Calcutta for a CongresB 
session is also unhappy. Lala Hansraj’s appearing in 
“full Punjabee dress” “at the palaces of the reigning 
Princes as well as in the Government House ” even 
“in pre-war days” was certainly commendable, but it 
reminds the reader of a prior example (and surely the 
author knows it). Pundit Iswarchandra Yidyasagar in 
his dhoti and chador and half-slippers ‘ bearded” the 
highest official in the land in his own “ den.” The names 
of two places have been printed beyond recognition, 
and though a certain liberty may on occasions be grant¬ 
ed in the case of proper names, Sakkhi Gopal (the 
famous village which was so called because Gopal or 
Krishna walked—s^ the story goes—from Vrindavan 
right up to it, to give evidence in a case) and Damodar- 
pur (named after Damodar, a name of Vishnu) should 
not have been put down in the way they have been, 
as Sakhi Gokal and Domodarpur (p. 189), by an Indian 
and a Hindu at that. Nagar Kirtans (p. 226) are not 
simply “singing processions,” but such of them as go 
round the town. 

Some lines from Lala Lajpat Rai’s open letter 
(p. 160,11. 2-8) seem to indicate that there was a history 
behind the letter, but that hitory is not told here. 

» P. R. Sen 


BRITISH POLICY TOWARDS SINDH: By 
P. N. Khera. Published by Minerva Bookshop, Lahore. 
1941. Pp. 96. Price Rs. 8-12. 

The main book consists of 63 pages in four chapters, 
the remaining portion being devoted to the publication 
of a number of letters. In these four chapters, the 
author who was a Research Scholar of the Punjab Uni¬ 
versity and is now a Lecturer in the D. A. V. College, 
Sholapur, traces the history of British Policy towards 
Sindh from the 17th century to 1843. The matenals 
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have been collected largely from the manuscript records 
in the Punjab Records Office at Lahore. But as they 
did not throw light on all aspects of the subject, he 
depended also upon Parliamentary Papers and other 
published works. The author, if he wanted to relate the 
full story, might have consulted the Imperial Records 
Office at New Delhi. Why he omitted to do it before 
publishing the book, we do not know. He might have 
foreseen that his work will be regarded as incomplete 
on the ground of this omission. 

N. C. Ror 

ILLUMINATION OF LIFE, Part I: By K. R. 
Chawla. Available from the author, C/o Deputy Com¬ 
missioner’s Office, Ferozepore (Punjab). Pp. 291. Price 
Us. 2. 

This is a symposium of quotations, culled from most 
of the sacred books of the world's various Faiths and 
several miscellaneous secular sources, to prove the 
unity of God with its corollary of the unity of mankind, 
and also to testify to the truth that “ all humble, meek, 
merciful, just, pious and devout souls are everywhere 
■of one religion.” The book consists *of about twenty- 
five chapters, each dealing with a particular constituent 
element of true religion, with appropriate saws and 
sayings to substantiate it. It will Hb, as such, founcj 
useful by speakers and writers, who are engaged in 
counteracting the growing mischief of communalism by 
emphasising that all creeds teach the virtues of loving 
kindness and neighbourliness. 

Gurdial Mai.lik # 

LIFE INSURANCE IN INDIA : By R. M. Ray, 
Ph.D. Allied Publishers, Bombay and Calcutta. 1941. 
Pp. 307. Price Rs. 6-12. 

This is a comprehensive study of the theory and 
practice of life insurance with particular reference to 
Indian conditions. The rapid growth of insurance busi¬ 
ness in India during the last two decades has drawn 
in its fold many talented intellectuals who have sought 
to enrich the insurance literature of India not only by 
imparting a scientific temper to the discussion of insur¬ 
ance topics but also by carrying on original researches 
into the various aspects of insurance business obtaining 
in this country. This volume, which earned the author 
a, doctorate degree at the University of Bombay, is a 
valuable contribution to the study oftlndian insurance, 
its history, law, practice and problems. 

The author has shown considerable skill in explain¬ 
ing the intricacies of life insurance principles, for instance, 
those connected with Mortality Tables, Interest and 
Premium Rates, Valuation Methods, etc., in as non¬ 
technical a language as possible. In his analysis of 
Indian conditions, the author has made good use of the 
experience that has so far been obtained in this country. 
In the concluding chapter, Dr. Ray has made certain 
suggestions which deserve the most careful considera¬ 
tion at the hands of those who are* at the helm of 
insurance business in India. He suggests that Indian 
companies should be progressively mutualized, as 
mutualization will enable them to widen the scope of 
benefits offered and reduce the cost of insurance to 
policy-holders. The author advocates a general reduc¬ 
tion in the rates of premium charged by the companies. 
He deprecates the indiscriminate and cut-throat com¬ 
petition among companies to secure business which 
leads inevitably to heavy procuration costs. Finally, the 
author pleads that opportunities should be provided for 
advanced studies in insurance, and an organisation simi¬ 
lar to'the Faculty of Actuaries, Scotland, or the Institute 
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of Actuaries, England, should be set up by private 
enterprise to which assistance and recognition may be 
offered by the Government of India. 

The volume contains several useful^ appendices and 
tables. The get-up of the book is very attractive. 

Monindramohan Motjuk 

MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION; By Principal 
Shriman Narayan Agarwal. Published by Kitabistan, 
Allahabad. Pp. 66. Price annas twelve. 

Mahatma Gandhi in his Foreword says that the 
treatise is timely and should go a long way in dispelling 
the fear and distrust about the possibility and desira¬ 
bility of giving the highest instruction ^through* the 
mother-tongue. 

The advocates of instruction througn the medium 
of English are not always Englishmen but Indians. 
Commission after Commission have advocated the re¬ 
form but with very little effect upon the education 
system of India which must be regretted. The Calcutta 
University has introduced Vernacular as medium of 
instruction in Secondary Education and we may hope 
that at no long distance of time Higher and University 
education will be through the medium of Vernacular. 
Other Universities of India are taking up the work of 
vemacularisation of the medium of instruction. The 
Osmania University of the Nizam’s Government conducts 
education through the medium of Urdu—an Indian 
language which though preferable to English is not 
suitable as Marathi, Telugu and Hindi, the spoken 
languages of the Hyderabad State and this the author 
objects and rightly so. An Indian language is no sub¬ 
stitute for one’s mother-tongue as a medium of instruc¬ 
tion. The author contends that if the medium of in¬ 
struction is an Indian language, it does not deteriorate 
the education, Is amply proved by the Osmania Univer¬ 
sity whose Degrees are as good as any other University 
and the students of that University compete successfully 
with the students of other Universities in Civil Service 
and other stiff examinations. Want of Text-Books is 
no plea for the continuation of the present system and 
the Nizam’s efforts have shown, where there is a will 
there is a way. 

India must come to her own through the revival 
of her ancient education and culture and this cannot 
be possible unless wo have a system of national educa¬ 
tion which will combine the things best in the cultures 
of the East and the West. National education must be 
imparted to students through a medium which is their 
own and which means no waste of time and energy to 
acquire. Still there shall remain a place for the study 
of English, French and German and as a matter of 
fact any other foreign language as is recognised in the 
European and American Universities and for that reason 
education of India or of any of its Provinces should not 
be burdened with a foreign medium of instruction. 

Principal Agarwal’s treatise deserves to be read by 
all educated Indians who have reform of the present 
system of education in this country at heart. 

A. B. Dutta 

AN INDIAN IN AMERICA : By E. A. Varghese, 
M.A. ( Columbia, N. F.), B.L. Published by Eralil 
Publications, Alwayc or Trivandrum. S. India. Price 
Rs. 2. 

Treat Mr. Varghese’s book ag an album with pic¬ 
tures of America or as a tourist’s guide-book, it is so 
far so good; but treat it as a bock of reference, it* 
educative value is immense. This publication apparent¬ 
ly trails itself in the company of a number of books 
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on 1 ' America following Miss Mayo’s Mother India. 
But the writer has his own apology to give a fair and 
balanced picture of the New World. 

Better it wawld have been to christen the book as 
An Indian in New York, for N. Y. has been the back¬ 
ground in three stories out of four. However, this city 
is the nerve-centre of American life, and Prof. Varghese 
has touched this life as closely and has studied it as in¬ 
tensively and carefully as any student of science. 

From one chapter to the other I have frisked with 
a pleasant "easiness and have found the Professor more 
facile for his description and dramatization than for 
narration. From night club queens and the nudists, the 
writer has extended his range of topics to the gangsters 
and milliona'ires at home. And everything from his 
exact portraiture down to his impassioned study is 
marked with a sense of humour that comes between 
pleasantness and sarcasm. 

Besides America of the myth, the fantastic, mon¬ 
strous and gorgeous America, there is the prosperous 
America built on the rock of hard work and mutual 
confidence. Every American is a bundle of cracics 
(craziness) and beliefs, every American mind is 
both very masculine and very feminine; still, in 
America there are the Empire State Building of 102 
storeys, the Chicago Times, the world’s greatest news¬ 
paper, the Rockefellers or the dollar-kings, the greatest 
benefactors of nations and Henry Ford, the prophet 
of profits who does not believe in charily. 

The chapters like God, Mammon & Co., Henry 
Ford, and the Epic of America are admirably interesting 
studies. 

Santosh Chatterji ' 

FOUR ESSAYS ON SIJDDHA YOGA : By Janar- 
dana. Published by the S'uddha Dharma Office, Mylar- 
pore, Madras. Pp. 84- Price annas ten. 

The author offers his interpretations on Yoga. This 
book is divided into four chapters, viz., Samnyasa and 
Tyaga, Gayatri-Upasana and Yoga, Pranayama and its 
Role in Yoga and Dhyana and Yoga. Of these four, 
the last-named one on Dhyana and Yoga is new as the 
other three had already appeared in “The Suddha 
Dharma.” These three too have been revised and en¬ 
larged. These essays are based on the teachings of 
Suddhacharyas and the writer in his subjective and 
objective applications of these truths has been recipient 
of their beneficent influence. Towards the close of th# 
essay on Gayatri-Upasana and Yoga, the writer pro¬ 
claims that Bhagavan Sri Narayana, who is incamateh 
as Sri Mitra Devg, will appear publicly some time this 
year. This book is recommended to all students of 
Yoga. 

Suhrid Krishna Bash 

SANSKRIT 

NAVARATNANITIorARYOPADESHMALA : By 
Sri Giiidhar Sarma. Published by Kumari Sakuntala 
Vidusi, Navaratna Saraswati Bhavan, Jhalrapatan. Pp. 
IS. ' Price anna one and six pies. 

This is an Alphabet and Ethical Instruction, con¬ 
sisting of 111 slokas, intended to give an idea of the 
quintessence of Aryan culture. 

Gurdial, Maiaik 

BENGALI 

HE RUDRA 8ANNYASI : By Bijoylal Chatto- 
padhuay. Bharati Bhaban, 1, Bankim Chatterjee Street, 
Calcutta. Price annas ten. 


The volume consists of six brilliant essays on 
Gandhian politics and ideology. The writer has sought 
to dispel some of the prevalent misconceptions about 
Gandhiji with suitable quotations from his writings. 
Critics often describe him as a most unpractical idealist, 
ignoring the fact that he has been a strong man of 
action all his life and his wisdom and foresight ave 
been proved on many an occasion. “ Machine vs. 
Spinning Wheel,” “ Gandhi the Socialist ” and “ Jawa- 
harlal the future leader ” are neat and vigorous composi¬ 
tions, expected to evoke considerable interest and let 
us hope, a sincere desire to understand the full implica¬ 
tions of our present national movement. 

D. N. Mookkrjea 


HINDI 

KABIR: By Pandit Ilazari Prasad Dwivedi. 
Published by Hindi Grantha Ratnakar Karyalaya, 
Hirabag, Bombay — 4■ Pp. 342. Price Rs. S-S. 

Pandit Hazari Prasad Dwivedi enjoys already a very 
high reputation pmongst the present-day writers and 
critics of Hindi. The book, under review, now reveals 
him in a new unsuspected aspect of his personality; 
namely, as a penetrating student of the many-sided 
"Hindu religion. In his Kabir, he has presented 
perspective—historical as well as socio-religious—which 
brings out in bold relief the central teaching of the 
monarch medieval non-conformists. 


The book is a pocket encyclopaedia of the precepts 
and practices of the various schools of spiritual disci¬ 
pline, which were in existence in the middle ages in 
India. To wit, the author’s detailed discussion of the 
creed and conduct of the Nathpanthis and Hathyogis 
and others, interpretation of such “ key terms ” in the 
terminology of the mystics as Avadhuta, Niranjana. 
Brahma, Maya, Nirguna Rama, Rupa, Arupa, Sima ana 
Asirrui (i.e., the Immaculate, the Absolute, the Creator, 
form and formless, finite and infinite, the world of 
appearance). 


It is against this background that the learned 
author has essayed to understand the message of the 
master-mystic and elucidate it for the layman. In 
doing so he has shown clearly that Kabir was much 
more than a mere singer of the love and name of God; 
he was a king of language-makers, a poet, a unique 
personality, a philosopher, guide and friend, a social 
reformer, and a harmoniser of the varying views and 
ways of life, besides. Otherwise his teaching, like that 
of the true mystics of all ages and climes, could have 
been summed up in one single sentence : Love with 
thy heart and soul the Divine Beloved of All, who 
dwells in every one and everywhere. But the tragedy 
of history of religions has been the exclusive pos¬ 
session and imprisonment of the Divine Beloved of All 
into by the Bo-called chosen few. Hence, the utter 
advisability of appearing among us, and the inspiration¬ 
al value, of non-conformists like Kabir, Rammohun 
Roy and Rabindranath. They come to free the ocean 
from the private pond, the sky from the nest. 

Pandit Hazari Prasad has done well in making, as 
far as possible Kabir “explain” his own self-realized 
truth through his own songs (and sayings) of which the 
best he has included in his book. Perhaps, a less 
Sanskritized style of commentary and adequate anno¬ 
tations of the anthology would have rendered Kabir 
still more widely welcome by the general public. The 
printing and get-up are of a high order. 

G. M. 
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MARATHI 

SHRI PRATAP-SHASTRAGAR: By Pro}. Manik- 
rao, Baroda. Published by Mr. M. R. R. D. V. Gaekwar, 
Khangi Karbhari, Baroda State. Royal size. {Profuse¬ 
ly illustrated). Pp. 107. Price Re. 1-10. 

The progress of science Ins been both constructive 
and destructive in its effects, and has contributed as 
much to the happiness of human society as to its 
misery. This is particularly so in the realm of invent¬ 
ing more and. more deadly weapons for decimating the 
enemy’s strength. These weapons have naturally rele¬ 
gated tj obscurity most of the previous instruments of 
war, like the sword and shield, the bow and arrows, the 
disc and the lance. And still some of them have yet 
a place in modern war when it comes to a hand to hand 
Fight. Besides, the sword even now holds the place of 
honour among all the instruments as the symbol of 
power and authority. Moreover, the antiquarian interest 
in these weapons has a great value in the study of their 
evolution. His Highness the Maharaja Sahib of Baroda 
is a great lover of weapons and with a view to their 
preservation and presentation has recently established 
a museum which contains hundreds of these famous 
weapons with their detailed description. The task of 
erecting this museum was appropriately entrusted by. 
His Highness, to the author of this book, who can be 
said to be one of the few living authorities on the 
subject. Many of the weapons now tastefullj* exhibited 
in this armoury, have historic connections with ome 
of the most renowned personalities of medieval and 
modern India and should thus prove to be of immense 
value in immortalising their precious memory. Prof. 
Manikrao has dealt in this book with all the detailed 
information of the various weapons, describing their 
different parts, the uses which they serve, and the ways 
and means of their proper preservation. It is certainly 
a rare book among the welter of trumpery and irres¬ 
ponsible literature that crops up like mushroom nowa¬ 
days. His Highness the Maharaja and his Khangi 
department deserve the highest credit for the produc¬ 
tion of such an important and useful publication, as also 
the author for his great labour and rare knowledge of 
the subject. The book is beautifully and profusely 
illustrated. 

D. N. Am 

TAMIL 

CHARITRA DEEPAM, Past I: By M. S. Subra- 
manya Iyer. With an introduction from T. T. Krishna- 
machariar, MA., MLA. Published by Marigala Nula- 
gam, Nungumbakkam, Madras. 1941. Pp. 200. Price 
Re. 1-4. 

We have in these historical tales more of rhetoric 
than of convincing details. If those are meant for 
political propaganda, this is the most inopportune time 
for it. Historical tales should never be told in a parti¬ 
san spirit. We have a model to follow,* in the History 
of Ireland by Stephen Gwynne, a retired civilian of 
Madras. 

K AM ALA AND SOME OTHER SHORT 
STORIES : By R. Thirugnanasambandam. Published 
by Sakti Karyalayam, lft, Muthumari Street, G. T. 
Madras. Pp. 161. Price Re. 1. 

Very fine short stories. 

Madhavan 

TELUGU 

JAR AN TO-DAY : By K. Subbaramayya. Pub¬ 
lished by Samekriti GranthamandaU, Madras. Printed 


at the Vanamali Press, Madras. Pp. 118. Price annas 
eight only. 

This handbook on Japan serves adjnirably well to 
those who want to know the vicious machinations of 
Japan’s aggressive policy. With facts and figures, the 
background of Japan is treated historically, politically 
and socially; so that, the conscientious reader might 
ascertain for himself the menace that threatens every 
peace-loving citizen of the world. 

As a piece of anti-Fascist propaganda it is an 
excellent work. 

K. V. Subba Rxq 

GUJARATI 

RANG TARANG, Parts II, IH and IV : By J. H. 
Dave, MA., Oriental Translator to the Government of 
Bombay. Published by the Gandiv Sahitya Mandir, 
Sural. 1941-42. Illustrated. Paper cover. Pp. 168: 
168:195. Price Re. 1-4 each. 

Jyotindra Dave is par excellence the most humorous 
and witty writer at present in Gujarat. His humour 
is crisp, quiet, unassuming, never aggressive but all- 
pervading; when he speaks, every sentence tells; when 
he writes, every line scintillates with humour. What¬ 
ever the subject he touches, be it an ass or the city of 
Bombay, he humourises and that too not in a tone of 
heresy but in a quiet vein. He never descends to the 
antios of a clown. These three parts are “ chockful ” 
of humorous writings, and though they were, when they 
were written, contributions to a journal, now dead, and 
as such pioneer efforts, still they contain the promise 
of a Dickens which has come true in its entirety. 

SWADHYAYA, Parts I and II: By Professor 
Kcshavlal H. Kamdar, M.A., Professor of History and 
Economics, Baroda College, Baroda. Printed at the 
Lakshmi Printing Press, Baroda. 1941. Cloth bound. 
Pp. 260:470. Price Rs. 2 and Rs. 8 respectively. 

The two parts of this book embody the many arti¬ 
cles written and addresses delivered by Prof. Kamdar 
during the last two decades on subjects connected with 
History, provincial and imperial, and Politics. They 
betray the wide field of his study and its depth. They 
betray also the mentality of the student and the thinker. 
He very rightly has come to the conclusion that history, 
politics, economics, literature and philosophy are so 
much bound up with every phase of the life of society, 
that, a writer who desires to say something worth con¬ 
sideration on one subject cannot afford to ignore any 
other out of them, and that his conclusion, to be sound 
must be based on the various view-points thereof. He 
has in his dissertations adhered to this principle and 
the result is a thought-provoking work. 

SHRI GURMUKH VANI: Edited by Gopalram 
Guru. Devshankar Sharma. Printed at the Lakshmi 
Printing Press, Baroda. 191ft. Card bound cover. Pp. 
190. Price Re. 1-4. 

Nirant, bom in V. S. Year 1803, founded a cult in 
Gujarat. His teachings amounted to this that there 
could be no Bhakti where there is no Jnan. He and his 
followers have written many Bhajans in very simple 
Gujarati in support of the cult. He himself has written 
in Hindi verses also. There are stBl his followers to be 
found in Gujarat. The bock contains a collection f 
266 Bhajans. selected from printed as well as manuscript 
material. They are pleasant and instructive. 

K. M. J. 



WAR : ITS ROOT CAUSES 

By SUDHINDRA PRAMANIK 



War, the merciless monster of human history, 
that has again and again drowned mankind in 
a sea of blood, has a far deeper root than what 
is commonly understood and realised. It is far 
beyond the power of any individual, any Hitler 
or Mussolini, Kaiser or Napoleon, to create a 
war by his mere wish and endeavour, not even 
by his fanatic zeal and aggressive nature. But 
cheap propaganda of vested interests directed 
principally against a particular individual or a 
nation, has created an erroneous impression on 
the general mind—as if some wicked individuals 
and aggressive nations are the arbiters of human 
destiny and they can do whatever they like. 
But it is conveniently forgotten that they them¬ 
selves are the creation of the social forces over 
which they have little control. No nation can 
be condemned or acquitted of its guilt in the 
eyes of history by the mere fact of its parti¬ 
cipating in an offensive or defensive war. No 
war can be judged in that unscientific manner 
detaching it from the historical process, from 
the chain of events that leads to the catastrophe. 

We would, therefore, fail to understand and 
grasp the root causes of the war and its far- 
reaching character, if we do not study war as 
the expression and culmination of the social 
process. Its profound causes lie hidden in the 
very system of capitalism that has given rise 
to imperialism and later on fascism, the most 
brutal instrument of exploitation. Yet para¬ 
doxical as it may appear, imperialism and 
fascism, two wings of the very system of 
capitalism which they seek to defend and perpe¬ 
tuate by different methods, are today engaged 
in a destructive mutual warfare of a magnitude 
that is a staggering experience to all humanity. 
Only a correct analysis of the social forces 
operating in the war can clearly answer the 
strange phenomenon how this seemingly im¬ 
possible thing is taking place as the most fateful 
reality of our times. No . formalist logic can 
answer it. No capitalist conception of politics 
and economics can illuminate the dark horizon 
of the self-contradictory speial process. Formal¬ 
ist logic will gay* imperialism and fascism can 
not commit suicide. How can they, therefore, 
fight to destroy each other? Yet they are 
fighting in fact. In a vain attempt to escape 


from the dilemma a radical theoritician of our 
country who speaks in the name of Marxism, 
has been propagating the absurd theory and 
indulging in the make-belief that imperialism 
is liquidating itself, if not quite voluntarily 
but by the objective pressure of “ popular ” 
forces. But no Marxist revolutionary under¬ 
stands how can even a dying class surrender its 
power without a deadly fight. It can not be 
even compelled to do that peacefully even by 
the so-called bbjective pressure of “ popular ” 
forces. The exploited people, if strong enough, 
„may well seize’ power. But no real power can 
be fully handed over to them by any amount of 
pressure of mass demonstration of their will. 
To induce in that make-belief is to negate the 
very basis of Marxism. It means voluntary 
liquidation in effect. Whatever may be the 
popular pressure, they become willing signatories 
to their death warrant, which is an absurdity. 

This apparent contradiction, this dilemma 
can be explained alone by dialectics. Because 
the dialectical method not merely draws logical 
conclusions, but also takes into account the 
contradictions within contradictions and sees 
not only clash in opposites but also unity in 
opposites. Logically, it is perfectly true that 
imperialist and fascist States cannot commit 
suicide by fighting each other. They cannot 
suicide by fighting each other. They can not 
consciously weaken, far less, destroy their very 
foundation, on which they take their basic stand 
although from different standpoints. But a 
dialectical analysis shows that they may well 
fight for their own vested interests, yet in that 
very effort they may weaken their foundation 
and pave the way for their own destruction. 
The very system of capitalism that has given 
rise to imperialism and fascism, has at the same 
time created contradictions and released opposing 
forces which are beyond their power to control, 
far less for all times. Those who draw logical 
conclusions and hold that imperialism cannot 
commit suicide and, therefore, expect it to be¬ 
have logically and realistically, conveniently 
forget the significance of the good old Marxist 
observation that capitalism is its own grave¬ 
digger. It does not consciously dig its, grave. 
But it cannot help it. Yet it cannot liquidate 
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itself even to defeat a rival military power, far 
less to crush fascism, the ruthless defender of 
the very capitalist system it seeks to perpetuate 
by a different method. No capitalist class 
surrenders its power or forego its interests 
without a deadly fight. The existing division 
in the capitalist camp only helps the objective 
development of the opposing forces that gather 
strength and momentum in its own womb. 
While it fights the fascist powers, it does every¬ 
thing possible to obstruct the revolutionary 
process. Yet that very obstruction may well 
defeat, in effect, its own purpose. 

The very process of capitalism, the capital¬ 
ist mode of production and distribution gives 
rise to contradictory interests, contradictory 
claims, contradictory aspirations. When 
capitalism, in its own interests, uses the political 
power of the State to throw out pf land peasants 
as ‘ proletariat ’ and draws them in their indust 
tries as wage-earners, it perforce creates 
preconditions for the rise of the proletariat class 
as its opposing force. In that very process when 
it destroys the antiquated feudal mode of pro¬ 
duction, it does not realise that it acts as an 
unconscious instrument in the evolutionary 
process against its purpose. But that does not 
mean that capitalism is not the merciless 
.exploiter of the labour power of the multitude. 
Yet the proletarian consciousness of its rights 
grows with the very development of capitalism. 
So with the growth of industrial capitalism in 
every country not only class antagonism between 
employers and workers grows, but also rivalry 
between competitive groups of capitalists be¬ 
comes acute. Without keeping down the 
standard of living of the toiling masses, without 
throwing out scientifically unnecessary workers, 
capitalists cannot go on amassing profits. 
Without raising the purchasing capacity of the 
multitude, without encroaching upon the inter¬ 
ests of other groups of capitalists, they cannot 
even find markets for the consumption of their 
goods. These contradictions are inherent in the 
very process. The purchasing capacity of the 
multitude is limited by their standard of living 
which again is limited by the capitalist economy. 
When every country is bent upon developing its 
industries to its fullest capacity, there can be 
no limit to production. Unrestricted production 
means accumulation of goods and narrowing 
down of markets and results in keener competi¬ 
tion between rival groups of capitalists and even 
closing down of factories and decrease of work¬ 
ing hours. Profits tend to diminish to a 
vanishing point and capitalists strive hard to 
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cut down the cost of production by rationalisa¬ 
tion and higher technichal skill, and even by 
levelling down workers’ earnings. All this means 
increasing poverty and unemployment among 
the workers and the crisis deepens. 

To tide over the crisis different groups of 
capitalists combine into cartels and trusts first 
nationally and then internationally*. Mono¬ 
polist concerns grow and capitalism develops 
into imperialism. Colonial plunder jeads td the 
rapid development of capitalism and lays the 
foundation of imperialist states. Capitalists, at 
an advanced stage, export surplus .capital in 
order to exploit the resources and cheaper labour 
of colonies and dependencies and with the growth 
of industries there, the colonial bourgeoisie and 
its opposing class the colonial proletariat also 
grow stronger and stronger. Although the 
colonial bourgeoisie prefers to exploit the coloni¬ 
al labour as the junior partner of the imperialist 
bourgeoisie and the terror of mass revolution 
makes the former greatly dependent on the 
latter, yet there is an inherent clash between 
their interests, between the nationalist economy 
of colonies and that of the imperialist states. 
The clamour for self-sufficient national economy 
and national government becomes louder and 
louder. This further sharpens the contradic¬ 
tions within the imperialist system between 
colonial peoples and 'imperialist countries on 
tlie one hand, and between different imperialist 
countries for domination of world markets. It 
means a sharp division within the imperialist 
camp itself which means further weakening of 
the foundation of imperialism. Rival groups of 
capitalists not only combine economically to 
compete with one another, but also compel 
their States to combine with other imperialist 
States politically and militarily. Imperialist 
States deliberately increase their armaments and 
prepare for war either to defend the status quo 
of their privileged position of vantage and 
power or to upset it and to secure the same 
position for themselves at the expense of other 
peoples. This inevitably leads to war. Whoever 
may be the first aggressor or whatever may be the 
immediate incidents precipitating the clash, this 
basic antagonism is the decisive factor and the 
root cause. 

These were the conditions within the im¬ 
perialist camp which led to the last imperialist 
war. The rising capitalist Germany under 
Kaiser was, no doubt the first aggressor and 
deliberately precipitated the clash in order to 
dominate and exploit the vanquished and weaker 
peoples. But who can deny today that Germany 
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only followed in the footsteps of the bigger 
imperialist powers and committed no greater 
crime than the latter ? War was inevitable 
under the very conditions of imperialism. Equal 
freedom and opportunity for all peoples and 
a fair and equitable distribution of world 
resources was the only way out of the vicious 
circle. It was the only way, for a lasting peace. 
But none of the imperialist powers were ready 
to forego their own vested interests and unholy 
possessions without a fight. The exploited and 
oppressed peoples were not strong and cons¬ 
cious enough to defeat the international 
conspiracy .of fraud and force. The last 
imperialist war, therefore, became unavoidable. 

It is, therefore, all the more incumbent on 
all those who claim to fight for democracy and 
freedom and to crush fascism, to probe into tire 
root causes of the present war and understand 
its character and far-reaching consequences. It 
is impossible to understand the present war and 
the forces operating within it without under¬ 
standing the root causes of the last imperialist 
war, implications and actual effect of the 
Versailles Treaty and the post-war economic, 
situation and politics of the victorious imperial¬ 
ist powers. Fascism that has launched 
the biggest offensive in history against 
human freedom, progress and peace, is not the 
creation of any fanatic and monomaniac like 
Hitler or Mussolini, but it has far deeper roots 
in the very imperialist system of exploitation 
and capitalist mode of production and distri¬ 
bution, in the very conditions created by the 
last imperialist war and the attempted solution 
through the Versailles Treaty and the League 
of Nations which kept the principal system of 
exploitation intact and served the purpose of the 
strongest imperialist Powers. 

It is idle to pretend that the Versailles 
Treaty did not cause deepest resentment among 
the German people. It not only deeply wounded 
the national dignity of the proud Germans but 
also caused economic strangulation of Germany 
under the heavy burden of war debts and re¬ 
parations and various restrictions. Imperialism 
faced a profound economic crisis at the later 
stage of the war. The crisis shook its very 
foundations. Europe entered into a period of 
war and revolution. The growing might of the 
disillusioned proletariat came to a deadly clash 
in Russia with the decaying capitalist class that 
was vitally weakened in course of the imperial¬ 
ist war. The rise of the Soviet Union marked 
the advent of a new epoch, birth of the first 
gocialist State in the world dominated by 


capitalism, by imperialism. It was the astound¬ 
ing achievement of the proletariat class. 
Although the proletariat could not triumph in 
other countries due to the swift intervention of 
the imperialist powers and other adverse con¬ 
ditions, the spectre of communism began to 
haunt the imperialists as a nightmare. The 
basic political strategy of the imperialist Powers 
was from that moment determined by that 
outstanding class antagonism against the 
Socialist State that rose as a standing challenge 
to the capitalist domination. Fascism rose as 
the* spearhead of international reaction and 
counter-revolution, as the direct antithesis and 
enemy of the Soviet Union and socialism and 
communism and even people’s democracy. It 
could triumph first in Italy and then in Germany 
and rise in power in leaps and bounds, only by 
the aid of British diplomacy and English and 
American capital. The peculiar socio-economic 
conditions and the fatal weakness of the domi¬ 
nating syndicalist philosophy in Italy led to 
its first triumph. The post-war economic crisis 
which was far deeper in Germany than else¬ 
where, paved the way for the rise of fascism in 
its most dominating and menacing form, backed 
by the scientific genius and superior technical 
and organisational skill of the Nazified intel¬ 
lectual Germany. The tragic failure of social 
democracy to find a way out of the impasse' 
became a principal contributary factor. In the 
existing conditions socialism was the only 
alternative to fascism. But the social-demo¬ 
crats who all along swore by socialism, refused 
to travel the only way out of the crisis when 
they came in power. The Allies did not also 
help them to find even a midway for the time 
being to escape from the economic strangulation 
of the Versailles Treaty. It was, therefore, no 
wonder that the Nazi gang triumphed under 
Hitler. 

The Nazi Germany was in dire need of 
foreign capital for the very economic recons¬ 
truction which could not wait. British and 
American capitalists supplied Hitler with 
sufficient capital not merely to reconstruct its 
shattered industries but also to make military, 
preparation behind a perfect smoke-Bcreen. 
This created new vested interests of Britain 
and America in Germany. It was, therefore, no 
wonder that it was Britain that helped Germany 
to regain its lost position and power in Europe. 
The cunning imperialists believed that Hitler 
might succeed where social-democrats have failed 
to check the menacing rise of socialism. The 
growth of the Nazi power also served the pur- 
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pose of weakening the French hegemony in 
Europe and restoring the balance of power in 
favour of Britain. Hitler simply seized the 
oppportunity by his both hands. Again, the 
dialectical method can alone explain how 
Britain, in its feverish anxiety to safeguard its 
own interests and supremacy in European 
politics, has created its mortal enemy in 
Hitlerism. When the British diplomats helped 
Hitler even to repudiate the American debts, to 
tear up the Versailles Treaty, clause by 
clause, and abetted in the subjugation of 
Abyssinia and massacre of the Spanish Republic, 
little did they realise that they at the same time 
struck at their own feet. They could not 

imagine that the deadly weapon they had 
sharpened with a cunning diplomacy to direct 
it against communism and the Soviet Union, 
would eventually fall on their /twn heads. Yet 
that was what actually happened, though the 
Soviet Union had to ultimately combat the 

world’s enemy No. 1 and actually sawl Britain 
from an imminent invasion and has so long 
home the main brunt of its fiercest attack. 

Mere export of surplus capital is not the 
only feature of modern imperialism. Its rock 
bottom is the colonial plunder at the initial 

stage and the continued possession or domina¬ 
tion of valuable sources of cheap raw materials 
and labour and ready markets at later stages. 
At a certain stage imperialism may not 

ostensibly require conquest of colonies, but 
surely it strives to dominate the economic life 
of the weaker peoples, to control their markets 
and exploit their resources and one’s military 
might is a decisive factor in exercising that 
domination. Even the U. S. A*, imperialism is 
no exception to that rule. It is, therefore, utter¬ 
ly wrong to presume that mere want of surplus 
capital on the part of the Fascist Germany 
provided ‘ no foundation for modern imperialist 
expansion.’ On the contrary, that very weakness 
of the economic foundation of German Nazism 
provides the strongest urge for expansion and 
conquest of colonies, simply because that alone 
can make its economic foundation stronger and 
even avert the growing crisis at home for the 
time being by ruthless utilisation of the colonial 
resources and labour as the slave driver. Want 
of any keen and visible rivalry in the economic 
field at a particular stage of the Nazi capitalism 
with the British capitalism is also no ground 
for elimination of a serious clash with the latter. 
The very privileged position of vantage and 
power was a standing challenge to the ambitious 
Nafci Germany and could not but generate bitter 


antagonism against it. The very fact of the 
growth of Nazi Germany as a. subordinate to 
the British and American imperialism could not 
but lead to a decisive war with the latter, 
simply because by war alone the Nazi Germany 
could get out. of all debts and financial obliga¬ 
tions. It is also wrong to assume that 
‘ aut archy is the peculiar principle 'of Fascist 
economy ’ and that ‘ self-containedness and 
expansionism are mutually exclusiye ! ’ Autar¬ 
chy is a peculiar feature of not merely fascism 
at a certain stage but also of capitalism, of 
imperialism in crisis. Self-contained ness and 
expansionism are not to be literally interpreted 
as mutually exclusive. Capitalist economy, 
caught in the throes of a growing crisis, neces¬ 
sarily strives at self-containedness in order to 
develop its capacity to the farthest limit and 
to partially tide over the crisis. But that does 
not at, all eliminate the expansionist tendency. 
On the contrary, the very economic position 
which drives fascism to strive at self-contained¬ 
ness. becomes the strongest incentive for adopting 
a deliberate expansionst policy. The Nazi 
'capitalism could tide over the crisis only by 
transforming itself into fascism, its most brutal 
and extreme form. Nationally, by crushing the 
working class movement there, and internation¬ 
ally by shattering the barriers raised by the 
Versailles Treaty and making the supreme 
attempt to wrest by its military might valuable 
sources of raw materials and slave labour. It 
was, therefore, no accident that the initial clash 
occurred between imperialist Britain and the 
Nazi Germany, whatever might have been its 
superficial or immediate cause and however 
ruthless and unprovoked might have been its 
aggression. ■' ' PTW*; 

As the Soviet Union was the direct anti¬ 
thesis of the fascist State, the possibility of the 
fascist offensive developing into a deadly 
offensive against the Soviet Union was inherent 
in the very social forces that precipitated the 
initial clash. If even conscious popular forces 
are fighting today side by side with the imperial¬ 
ist forces they are doing so not because of any 
liquidating tendency of imperialism, nor because 
of any revolutionary change in the outlook of 
the imperialist bourgeoisie, but because of 
the basic position that this rival group of 
imperialists, in its own interests, has arrayed 
itself against the fascist forces in alliance with 
the Soviet Union and a common front has been 
established against a common enemy, the 
menacing fascist power, although for different 
purposes. The entry of the U. S. S. R. into the 
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war certainly made a vital and decisive differ¬ 
ence in transforming the character of the war 
and. cementing the international front of all 
progressive and revolutionary forces against 
fascism, as the Soviet Union unquestionably 
represents a fundamentally different political 
camp, the camp of communism as against the 
camp of capitalism. It could no longer be held 
that the war was still confined within the 
camp of capitalism between its two winp. It 


decidedly went beyond its bound and opened 
up far-reaching possibilities of developing the 
war into a full-fledged people’s war against 
fascism. Only the impact of a fundamentally 
different political ideology, backed by a mighty 
military power could do that. Only the Soviet 
entry could destroy the chance of a fascist peace 
and be a guarantee for the culmination of the 
war into an uncompromising people’s war 
against fascism. 


OBJECTIONS TO HINDU CODE BILLS 

By SANAT KUMAR ROY CHOUDHURY 
Ex-Mayor, Calcutta 


III 

The Hindu lasw and Smritis provide for 
Anuloma marriages and prohibit Pratiloma! 
marriages. Anuloma marriages presumably 
were sacramental marriages, while the Bill 
allows subcaste marriages it restricts the liberty 
of marriage between the different Vamas i.e., both 
Anuloma and Pratiloma marriages are forbidden. 
In the matter of Inheritance the Legislature 
wants to go forward and be liberal, one cannot 
understand why the same Legislature should 
not allow sacramental marriages to be solem¬ 
nized between the different Vamas and go 
further than the Smritis themselves and allow 
Pratiloma marriages as well. The Smritis 
though they prohibited Pratiloma marriages did 
not altogether cast out the offsprings of such 
union only provided that they should become 
patita or chandaias. It is the desire of every 
Hindu however advanced he may be in his views 
that the marriage of his son and daughter should 
be a sacramental marriage and it will not do to 
say that for inter-vama marriages civil marriage 
is provided for in the Bill. 

The Bill seeks to prohibit polygamy. Ever 
since the advent of the British rule educated 
Hindu men and women imbued with western 
ideas have insisted upon monogamy, with the 
result that nowadays monogamy is the rule and 
polygamy an exception amongst them, and those 
who copy their ideals. But in making polygamy 
illegal and polygamous marriages void the 
Reformers are losing sight of actualities, and 


running after ideals the utility of which in the 
struggle for existence is not yet proved. 

The comparative lesser rate of growth of 
the Hindu population as against that of the 
Mahomedans is a serious political handicap, and 
the main cause is polygamy and widow re¬ 
marriage amongst the latter. 

In an agricultural country like India poly¬ 
gamy makes for prosperity of the farmer and 
many illustrations can be found if one visits the 
rural areas and enquires. Our Legislators must 
remember that they are legislating not merely 
for the women who meet annually or more often, 
in different places and pass resolutions on differ¬ 
ent subjects, but for the masses who have not 
spoken a word against polygamy. It may be 
said that Law being a man-made institution, 
provides for polygamy but forbids polyandry. 
The criticism is not entirely correct. There are 
countries in which polyandry is permitted and 
sanctioned by law, and there are other countries 
or localities where though not sanctioned it is 
winked at. 

Neither Polygamy nor Polyandry is inheren¬ 
tly immoral or against Public Policy. Even in 
Christian countries where monogamy is the rule 
prevailing over a thousand years we know what 
happened when there was a shortage of men 
after the last world-war. 

In legislating for the Hindus we must keep 
in view the needs of the society, its environ¬ 
ments and the defects which are hampering its 
growth. Nowhere has the complaint been made 
that because of the existence of polygamy eligi- 
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ble bachelors have not been able to marry. 
The facts are almost the other way about. 
Owing to scarcity of eligible bachelors many 
maids remain unmarried and the age of 
marriage for girls at least in Bengal is steadily 
rising. 

One would have appreciated and welcomed 
an amendment in the marriage law, which com¬ 
pelled all men and women of a certain age to 
marry, which prohibited dowries, the acceptance 
or offering of gifts on the occasion of marriage, 
or marriage feasts, and made marriage possible 
and easy for those who are dying out because 
they cannot marry in time. Instead we are 
offered a Bill which restricts the scope of 
marriage, one which will prevent the marriage 
of many girls, whose guardians are willing to 
subordinate their natural disinclination to 
marry their girls to a person who already has 
a wife. * . 

Then again monogamy has led to sexual 
vices where the wife is a defective, or where she 
makes the life of the husband miserable. The 
main object of a Hindu marriage is to have a 
son. This has both religious and social sanc¬ 
tion, and there is no justification for denying* 
a Hindu male the right to take a second wife 
where the first is barren to enable him to per¬ 
form his religious and social duties. 

■' If the Legislators have materials or data 
before them that the Hindus have ceased to 
follow the religious injunction of the Shastras, 
to the effect that each male must have a son to 
deliver him and his forefathers from hell or 
naraka, this Bill may be justified. We have 
reasons to believe that beyond the views expres¬ 
sed by some women who .call themselves 
progressive, and who are not really Hindus in 
their belief, outlook and conduct, and by men 
led by those women there are no such materials 
before them. The vast majority of the Hindus 
who do not pass resolutions or approach the 
Legislators, is of quite another mind as the 
observance of the Chat festival in Bihar and 
U. P. and the Sashthi in Bengal will demonstrate. 

The amendment proposed wHl far from bene¬ 
fiting the Hindu society cripple it and unfit it 
for any struggle which may hereafter come. 

Then there is a significant provision, Clause 
24, which makes marriages void where either 
spouse has a husband or wife living in case he 
or she is a Hindu, Jain, Buddhist or Sikh. It 
omits Christians, Mahomedans and Parsis. 
We are not concerned with Christians because 
their personal law would make such a marriage 
void. 


Tlie importance and significance of the 
omission of Mahomedans is this, that it will 
legalize the marriage, sometime^ forcible, of a 
Hindu married woman to a Mahomedan although 
the husband is living There have been scores 
of such cases in Bengal, in which an abductor, 
or ravisher of women has escaped by pleading 
marriage and coercing the woman to plead her 
consent. The Hindu society has been equally 
to blame because it has not tried to protect its 
women, and at the same time punished the inno¬ 
cent victim of an outrage, it could not or would 
not resist, by putting her out of the pale of 
society. 

$ 

It would have been, in our opinion, far better 
to let the forces of Reform work silently and 
unobtrusively, as it has done for the last century 
and a half: a readjustment of the Sashtric 
principles, social necessities, and the present-day 
moral code would have come in time. The 
changes advocated in the Bill are bound to be 
resented by the orthodox section of Hindu 
society and by. the priests, and it will also be 
opposed by the masses who still revere and 
follow thier Sashtric precepts. It will be wise 
not to proceed with the proposed legislation in 
the teeth of the people’s opposition. Let not 
the Legislature be deluded into thinking that 
there is no opposition because none is voiced. We 
can assure them that there is opposition and a 
very real one. The Bill extends only to British 
India and if passed into law ticklish and intri¬ 
cate questions about the validity of marriages 
and legitimacy of children and the laws of 
inheritance are likely to arise in connection with 
marriages valid under the Hindu Law (not the 
Hindu Code) solemnized in the Indian States 
or Nepal or foreign countries. The Bill far from 
simplifying the laws of marriage will lead to 
complications and should therefore be dropped. 

2. Definitions .—The word ‘ caste ’ has ac¬ 
quired a peculiar meaning and should not be 
used except to connote that meaning. The word 
Varna for which it is substituted would have 
done equally well and would not have led to 
confusion. 

2 (d ). It is not clear whether “ uncle and 
niece”, “aunt and nephew” by blood relationship 
only is meant. If it be so, there is a defect or 
lacuna in the provisions, prohibition should be 
extended to relations by marriage also. With 
the provision for widow remarriages, and there 
being no prohibition enacted in the Hindu 
Widow Remarriage Act XV of 1866, the Code 
must provide prohibitions to render marriage 
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between a man and his maternal uncle’s widow, 
and such other relations illegal and void. 

This may* be done by declaring that the 
widow of a person is to be deemed to be of the 
same gotra and her position in the count will be 
the same as that of her husband in case of 
certain specified relations. 

3. Only two forms of marriage are going 
to be recognized. But Clause 6 saves customs 
and «usages of localities and communities. We 
think the more prevalent forms of marriage, e.q.. 
kanthi-badal, sindurdan, &c., should receive 
legislative recognition and not require to be 
proved as usages or customs. 

4(a). We have already commented on the 
provision that neither party should have a 
husband or wife living and w r e oppose this 
clause in so far as it is against the present 
practice permitting polygamy. 

We would also be prepared to make an 
exception in the case of a woman, who has been 
deserted or whose husband is impotent. 

4(6). The parties must belong to the same 
caste, i.e., Varna. We beg to point, out some 
practical difficulties in the way of the applica¬ 
tion of this Rule. 

The Kayasthas are really one sect wherever 
they live. The Calcutta High Court has held 
them to be Sudras but in other provinces they 
are recognized to be Kshatriyas. The Bill being 
passed into law a marriage between an U. P. 
Kayastha and a Bengalee Rayastha will be 
illegal and void. We thing that this provision 
should be dropped. 

4. The Bill does not recognize the well- 
known exception known as the Trigotra Rule. 

Provision should be made for this and 
definite directions given as to the method of 
counting the gotras. So that it may be easily 
ascertained whether the bride and bridegroom 
are separated by more than three gotras from 
each other. 

5. If our suggestion as to inclusion of other 
forms of marriage in Clause 3 be accepted the 
tests for the validity and completion of these 
marriages also should be laid down. 


8. Civil marriages provided for in the Bill 
speak of marriages between a Hindu and an¬ 
other Hindu, Buddhist, Sikh or Jaina, and not a 
Muslim, or a Christian or a Parsi. The 
explanatory note suggests that it removes an 
anomaly in the Special Marriage Act III of 1872. 
Now that the Legislature is bent upon doing 
justice to the mothers of the race it should have 
taken cognizance of marriages between Hindus 
and Mahammadans, Parsis and others which 
are taking place more frequently than before, 
and provided for them. 

' In our opinion Civil Marriage should have 
been left within the scope of the Special 
Marriage Act and necessary amendments made 
therein including provision for marriage between 
a Hindu and a Mahomedan. 

23. The Bill should make provision for 
cases where none of the enumerated guardians 
ace living. In such a case the head of the 
family in which the girl is living or a neighbour 
professing, the Hindu religion and interested 
in the girl should be the guardian for marriage. 

,24. If the prohibition against polygamy is 
retained in the Bill “ Mahomedan, Parsi or 
Christian ” should be added after the words 
Jaina. 

There should be a clause added making 
marriages induced by fraud, c.g., a Christian or 
Mahomedan representing himself to be a Hindu 
and marrying a Hindu girl, and marriages in 
which the bride or her guardian were coerced 
into going through the form of marriage illegal 
null and void. 

There should be machinery set up for decla¬ 
ration of nullity of marriages of Hindus and 
also for granting divorce on grounds on which 
it is permitted by the Smritis. An amendment 
and codification of the Hindu Marriage Laws 
should provide for divorce on the grounds of 
desertion and impotence or kleebatwa. Women 
placed in such circumstances have either to take 
to a life of shame or change their religion as they 
cannot remain Hindus and take another partner. 
Neither course is good for the Hindu society 
and in the interests of Hindus themselves, this 
intolerable position of women should be set 
right. 



A POET IN THE HILLS 

An Appreciation of Rabindranath Tago 

By DAVID IAN MACDONALD 


L'TTA. 



Rabindranath has always meant for me a mood 
of quietness, a mood of gentle exaltation. I do 
not know why. Perhaps it has something to do 
with his essays in his Sadhana, the first book 
of his, which I read. I remember the event 
•dearly. I was a college student; and walking 
along the pavement of Chowringee it suddenly 
struck me one afternoon, how criminal it was, 
if not ridiculous, for not knowing anything 
about the poet. This may seem strange to 
people brought up on Tagore, but this was 
inevitable to one who was brought up in a school 
where Tagore was completely .unknown as a 
poet. This school prepared you efficiently for 
the Senior Cambridge Examination and taught 
you all about the English, but nothing about 
Rabindranath Tagore, and little about India. 
This may read like a libel but as far as I 
remember it is a fact, perhaps a little altered, 
after the India Act of 1935. t 

To get back to the essays in Sadhana 


' ^ 

to some pupils and a professor of *§antiniketan, 
with my copy of Palgrave, reading stanzas from 
Omar Khayam, and saying that the tent-maker’s 
philosophy and outlook was more realistic than 
Tagore’s. I understood what my friend meant. 
He was so keen and sincere about Marx, and 
Lenin. He wished to see huge iron tractors 
ploughing up the fields round Santiniketan with 
collective farms all throughout the country. He 
thought of the poet in terms of the 4 class-war¬ 
fare.’ Later, when I did meet the poet, my 
friend would have been pleased to know how 
revolutionary some of the thoughts of the poet 
were. 

But I anticipate. My enthusiasm for 
Tagore was only diminished by my lack of 
knowledge of Bengali. Then it is said a guru 
always appears when the ‘ chela ’ is ready for 
the next step in instruction—I met a very cul¬ 
tured Bengali couple who were, I am sure, 
rather amused at my naive enthusiasm, but 
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the purchase, went back to college, and was 
immersed in its contents for many days. My 
Seligman and Taussig suffered but it was worth 
it. If words have power, surely the essays wove 
a spell around me. Looking through a diary, I 
find an extract, which will probably give the 
reader some idea of the kind of thought which 
affected me. 

“ When the heat and motion of blind impulses and 
passions distract it on all sides we neither give nor 
receive anything truly. But when vve find our centre 
in our soul by the powers of self-control, by the force 
that harmonises all warring elements and unifies those 
that are apart, then all our isolated impressions reduce 
themselves to wisdom, and all our momentary impulses 
of heart find their completion in love; then all the 
petty details of our life reveal an infinite purpose, and 
all our thoughts and deeds unite themselves inseparably 
in an internal harmony.” 

From this ’the next step was Gitanjali. 
Gitanjali had the same attraction. Then 
came a visit to Bolpur and a surreptitious peep 
at the poet who was working quietly in his 
garden. The glimpse assured me that the dis¬ 
tinguished-looking figure was no one else but 
the author of the essays and songs. 

The memory of that visit is clear. Even 
the fierce persuasions of my Marxist friend, 
whom I accompanied, failed to cure me of my 
Tagore worship, for that is what it amounted 
to. I remember my friend sitting under one of 
the ample trees, which had given shelter earlier 


My’new friends were intimate friends of the 
poet and I learnt a great deal about his work 
and his life. I heard many of his poems read 
in Bengali and was then given the translation. 
First the Bengali, then the translation. It may 
sound a tedious process to some but for me it 
was like looking through a telescope at a distant 
and attractive landscape. The translation made 
the meaning and thought of the poet clear, 
though, I daresay, some of the music and melody 
was lost. 

Then there was a red-letter day. 1 got an 
invitation to tea and to meet the poet who had 
come up for a holiday to the hills. I could 
hardly believe it and went along full of 
nervousness. 

Unfortunately, that very evening, the poet 
was slightly indisposed, so we decided not to ■ 
bother him. Instead, like children, we stealthily 
climbed up the stairs, and sat down halfway to 
listen to the poet who had started to sing one 
of his own songs in his room. A whispered 
translation informed me that the song was about 
the clouds. How relevent and timely, for it was 
the monsoon period and huge clouds rolled over 
the sky. 

A few days later, I called to pay my respects, 
and this time the poet was feeling better. He 
sat in an invalid’s chair, and I have yet to see 
a man of his age who looked so handsome and ’ 
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prophetic. Again I was nervous. ‘ Now,’ 
thought I, ‘ how can I display my ignorance with 
the best grace 1 ’ I need not have troubled, for 
with a polite gesture the poet asked me to sit 
down, and after exchanging the usual compli¬ 
ments, the poet asked me if there were plenty of 
bears round these parts for shikar. This was 
unexpected. I got completely thrown out of 
gear. The painful thought crossed my mind that 
perhaps the £ poet was being polite and making 
conversation with myself and my brother who 
was present, until we removed ourselves! Or 
did I look only fit to kill bears ! 

The conversation faltered until someone 
had a bright thought. A volume of poems by 
the poet was produced and the poet was re¬ 
quested to read. Here again there was 
disagreement. The poet placed the choice on 
us, and we on him. His argument, that, after 
all, a poet serves his public, did not convince 
us and then the poet started to read. 

Forgotten were bears and everything else. 
I can recollect the scene vividly. The poet read 
from his translations in English. Finally from 
Gitanjaii. The poet’s voice was probably not' 
as full and strong as in his youth but it con¬ 
veyed the meaning of the poem which he finally 
read with a ringing crescendo. 

“ Where the mind is without fear and the head is held 
high; 

Where knowledge is free; 

Where the world has not been broken up into 
fragments by narrow domestic walls; 

Where words come out of the depths of truth; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards perfec¬ 
tion ; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not. lost its way 
into the dreary sand of dead habit; 


Where the mind is led forward by thee into ever- 
widening thought and action— 

Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let my country 
awake.” 

There was a stillness after this. Each with 
his thoughts. Being young my mind immediate¬ 
ly turned to India and freedom. 

Slowly tlie tension relaxed. The poet start¬ 
ed to talk. He told us how Gitanjaii was 
composed. How he had the j>oems in an old 
exercise book and that he did not think much 
of the poems. On his arrival in England his 
friend William Rothenstein insisted that the 
poet from the East should read something of 
his works to a gathering of British poets. 
After some persuasion, Tagore produced his 
songs, as these were the only poems of his in 
English. Rothenstein was fascinated. So also 
were a number of other poets who had met on 
one of the following days to hear the poet read 
his songs., Yeats writes that he carried the MS. 
before the poems went into print in his pocket, 
and that he glanced at it whenever he had an 
opportunity, in a bus, or in a restaurant. 
Everyone now knows about this or possesses a 
copy of the songs. 

I saw the poet once again before he finally 
left for the plains. This time I presented him 
with a bunch of flowers—'bronze and gold 
zinnias—the only flowers that seem to withstand 
the monsoons. I remember, I wished they had 
been Indian flowers. Perhaps this sentiment 
was too narrowly nationalistic—particularly as 
Rabindranath was so great an international 
mind. 


ROMANCE 

By CYRIL MODAK 


Romance! rise from thy wonted flower-strewn 

bed 

In fairy dells or palaces of gold 1 
From perfume-sprinkled cushions raise thy head, 
Life waits on rocky wilds for thee, behold 1 
See, there, the ill-clad herdsman with his drove 
Beneath a fierce meridian sun plucks flowers 
To weave into the hair of his shy love : 

His passion-fluted liltings charm the hours. 

In many a chamber drab where gloomy gleams 
Of a lonesome oandle flicker in the night, 

Eyes find in eyes the music of young dreams, 

In tender clasp two hearts dance with delight: 


0 ! leave thy comfort-pandered dalliance, rise 1 
Midst dreary toil Life waits, Romance, for thee. 

Among the desolate crags, neath dark’ning skies 
Stray, hunger-stricken lovers wait to see 
Thy moon-drawn chariot on the horizon’s slope, 
Their one desire the palpitating bliss 
Of love, and comradeship their only hope, 

Their immortality seized in a kiss. 

Romance ! rise from thy languorous, rose- 

stained bed, 

In fairy dells or palaces of gold 1 

Come forth to climb the thorny steeps ahead 1 

Life waits for thee with all the fire of old. 




INDIAN PERIODICALS 



Religion : Universal and Particular 

It is inevitable that the language in which 
a man writes of authentic religion should bear 
the impress of the religious tradition to which 
he was bom. John Middleton Murray writes in 
The Aryan Path : 

The English nation has produced no more profound 
religious genius than William Blake. He believed and 
declared that ‘'All Religions are One”; nevertheless, 
as lie grew older, lie came to speak ’almost exclusively 
the idiom of Christianity, the necessity of utterance 
compelled him to speak the religious ^language to which 
he was born. • 

There is, no doubt, a universal religion; but there 
is no universal language of religion. And it, is in accord 
with the nature of tilings that this should*he so. As 
Goethe—who also came to speak the language of 
Christianity at, the end of the second part, of Famt — 
said, we can utter the universal only through the parti¬ 
cular. And it seems to me that those who rebel against 
this limitation and try always to speak a universal 
language in matters of religion are always in danger 
of speaking no language at all. Certainly, if I were to 
try to do so, I should find myself speaking a kind of 
religious Esperanto, which (however beneficent its uses) 
could never serve as the medium to record experience 
so intimate and personal as religion. 

For religion is, nbove all else, an intimate and 
personal experience. As Max Plowman once said, “The 
test, of religion is whether if. is a man’s own.” 

A writer’s religious thought, necessarily shapes itself 
in the idiom of the Scriptures with which he has been 
familiar from childhood. For a man of the West, the 
Bible—and above all the New Testament—is his natural 
religious language. ' 


The Writing of Indo-Britieh History 

To the Englishman writing about the 
achievements of his countrymen in India, the 
desire to belittle what existed before him comes 
very naturally. Dr. Narendra Krishna Sinha 

remarks in The Calcutta Review : 

• 

Sir Charles Oman says, "History is not. a purely 
objective thing. It is the historian’s way of envisaging 
and correlating a certain series of events.” Much de¬ 
pends on the mentality. Unfortunately for Indian his¬ 
tory the British historian has the attitude of the 
"superior person.” In the Cambridge History oj India 
—a jointstock history which is a bad summary of some 
very good monographs—this tendency is very conspi¬ 
cuous. 

The underlying assumption of those who planned 
the Qambndge History of India is that in the pre- 
British period, India presents merely the picture of 

66—10 


c.iurt intrigues and palace revolutions where the govern¬ 
ed have no reason to be grateful to the Government as 
timing tne British period. 

In view of this attitude, very natural to an 
Englishman, the British period of Indian 
history is the story of the Englishman in India, 
not that of the Indian. 

Weakness is visible not merely in corner details, 
as is inevitable in the case of a foreign writer, but whai 
is more, a particular conception of a period or of an 
individual is sought to be inculcated. Where a detail is 
inconvenient it is slurred over. That Muhammad Ali 
suggested the seizure of Arcot is naturally omitted 
because it. deducts from the greatness of Clive. Plassey 
is pictured as an epoch-making event and Clive as its 
victor. It is not adequately described as a gambler’s 
venture. We are merely told that "after a momentary 
hesitation” he reached Plassey. But that the great 
victor of that battle, only forty-eight hours before, was 
thinking of waiting until he was joined by Mir Jafar, 
l.he Marathas or the Raja of Birbhum is an unimportant 
detail, not worth mentioning, because in history, where 
inconvenient, we are concerned with events rather than' 
processes. We are told very little about the eostlv 
nature of the British conquest and the comparative scale 
of the fortune of the Indian Nabobs. In the descrip¬ 
tion of the career of Warren Hastings those events loom 
large in the pages of Indian history as appeared im¬ 
portant to his accusers in England. That historical 
perspective seems rather queer which attaches so much 
importance even now to the Rohilla War, the episode 
of Chait Singh and the affair of the Begums of Oudh. 

They forget that during the period of gold 
lust, which commenced with the battle of Plas¬ 
sey, the agents of the East India Company, paid 
on a part time basis, were “ wielding a trun¬ 
cheon with one hand and picking a pocket with 
the other,” 

It does not strike those historians that perhaps the 
revenue experiments of W 7 arren Hastings are more 
important from the Indian point of view than all the 
details relating to the trial of Nandakumar or the 
disputes with Francis. Warren Hastings had his 
defects in common with most English rulers of 
the period but he had, unlike Lord Cornwallis and other 
prancing proconsuls who succeeded him, a genuine 
respect for the culture of India, its literature, scholar¬ 
ship and arts. Nathaniel Halhead and Sir Charles 
Wilkins as pioneers, Sir William Jones and Henry 
Thomas Colebrooke as scholars and Hastings as the 
enthusiastic patron, present, a picture that is certainly 
more favourable to Warren Hastings than the elaborate 
apologia to be found in the pagr of Indian history. 
He is perhaps the only ex-Govemor-General who in the 
peaceful seclusion of his retired life could tell a Governor- 
General designate that he should read Abul Fail's 
Ain-irAkbari as a preparation for his task, 
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These illustrations are given only to show the differ¬ 
ence in perspective. It is far from our intention to 

justify smart writing or a priori reconstruction. 

•> 

U 

Gleanings from Annie Besant’s Writings 

To have the glorious privilege of suffering for India 
is the crown of a life which has ever striven to stand 
for Truth and Freedom. ' 

India’s Religion 

India is a country in which every great religion 
finds a home. Go back as far as you will and you will 
find that Hinduism exists. Go down later and you will 
then find Buddhism establishing itself with its wonder¬ 
ful ethics. Go down further still, and you will find 
Jainism almost contemporary with Buddhism. But, you 
will find Christianity in the first century after Christ 
and on the West, Coast,. It has to become one of the 
Indian religions and no longer only the religion of the 
foreigner. Then still later you will come to the great 
Prophet of Arabia and his people together with the 
exiles from Persia, the Parsis; the whole of them are 
here in India in a common Motherland, and have a 
common interest, and should have a common pride. 
It is in these ways by studying each side that so much 
will be gained. 

India’s Past 

India is a continuum, and her Aryan civilization n 
unbroken whole. There are invasions and conquests, 
periods of strength and weakness, of unity and division, 
in her aeonian story. But she is always India; always 
Aryan, the Mother Imperishable, who has borne un¬ 
counted millions from her womb, but at, whose own 
birth no historian can guess, whose death no prophet 
can foretell. And this it is well to remember in our 
judgments of today. With an admitted history of near¬ 
ly 5,000 years, from the commerce between India and 
Babylon . . . and the proofs of high civilization and 
wealth then existing; with an admitted literature of at, 
least 7,000 yeans; the period of English rule in India, 
barely a century and a half, is microscopically small, a 
tiny ripple on her ocean. Invasions flow and ebb; 
conquerors come and go; India assimilates what, is left 
of them, is the richer for them, and remains herself. 

India’s Awakening 

. . . What shall it be for humanity when India 
herself in her new glory is bom into the world ? India, 
from whose lips, in this land of the Rishis, came the 
religion that uplifts and spiritualizes, the philosophy 
that illumines, and the science that trains; India, from 
whose mind, throughout the world of mind, came those 
great systems of thought which are now recognized as 
the noblest products of the human intellect,; India, 
whose feet once passed through many States, and made 
every one of them fertile, prosperous and wealthy; 
India, who was perfect in spirit and mind; when that 
India is born into the full vision of the eyes of men, 
perfect in body, is it too much to say that her coming 
will he as life from the dead ? That is the glorious 
goal for which we work. 

—From the Besant Commemorative Issue of 
The Theogopkfcl 

Twenty-five Years of the Soviet Union 

The titanic struggle which the Soviet Union 
has been putting up against the most powerful 


military machine of all times has been a surprise 
to most Governments and peoples of the world 
including even Germany. Science and Culture 
observes: 

The history of a State which began to industrialist* 
itself barely two decades ago and which has proved a 
near match for Germany, which is one of the leading 
industrial and militarised countries with hundreds of 
years of technical and scientific efficiency, is a matter 
well worthy of study by every country, which wishes 
to get on in the present-day world. Twenty-five years 
ago the proletariat came to power in Russia, emancipated 
all the colonies of Czarist Russia, consolidated their 
revolution against heavy odds, both external and inter¬ 
nal, and set to the task of industrialisation and moderni¬ 
sation on a scale unheard-of in all history. It is oppor¬ 
tune at the present moment to make a brief resume 
of this historic revolution achieved twenty-five years 
ago. 

The Revolution embracing all phases of 

human activity may be divided into : 

• 

' 1. A technological revolution—passage from age- 

old agriculture and paheoteehnie method of production 
to modern industrial 'methods based on science and 
neotechnick 

2. A political revolution—passage from Ozarism to 
whfifc was termed at the lime as the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat. 

3. A socio-economic revolution—passage from 
capitalism and private property to communal ownership, 
and abolition of private interests. 

4. A religious revolution—passage from different 
forms of established religion to a new system based 
on Darwinian picture of the world. 

The Russian Revolution was rightly regarded as 
the most momentous experiment with human society. 


The Caucasus 

The 1942 campaign was directed at cutting 
the Russian arjmies off from vital resources and 
leave them starving out in the bleak north. The 
New Review observes : 

Up to now the Russians have lost three-fourths of 
their wheat-producing land, most of the meat-producing 
areas, most of their iron-ore districts and a large num¬ 
ber of their war factories; moreover they are in the 
greatest difficulties for obtaining , further supplies of 
their Caucasus oil. Maikop, which yielded some two 
million and a half tons of oil, i.c., about 7 per cent, of 
the total Russian production, is in the hands of the 
Nazis; Grozny, which produced a little more, is seriously 
threatened and, in any case, is completely cut off fron! 
the main Soviet army. Baku, which is the richest oil 
field in the world and yields about 75 per cent, of 
Russia’s oil, is still in Russian possession but, can hardly 
be Jinked up with the north; the Batum pipe line can 
at best supply the remaining few ships of the Black 
Sea fleet; the pipe line and the railway leading to 
Rostov through Derbent and Grozny have been ren¬ 
dered useless. There remains only the possibility of 
oil transport, through the Caspian Sea up to Astrakhan, 
and then along the Volga river and railway up to Btalin- 
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grad and further north, or along the railway going to 
Saratov. At the present moment this railway is the 
last means of communication between Baku and the 
main Russian army; it is of small capacity and within 
easy reach of the Nazi bombers. 

On the other hand, whatever oil the Germans will 
seize in the Caucasus will relieve the shortage in fuel 
and lubricants which their war machine, has always felt 
and which severely limited their offensive power. 


Stalingrad 

The same Review writes : 

The weakening of the Russian fighting power owing 
to past Josses became apparent in the battle for Stalin¬ 
grad : two clear proofs were noticed for several weeks. 
The Soviet war news is but too often undiluted propa¬ 
ganda; it is broken up into fragmentary stories which 
detail local successes and unfailingly give the exact 
losses of the enemy, guns, tanks, killed and wounded, 
a feat of information which turns to pure moonshine 
when the Russians have themselvt% to abandon the 
ground which is strewn with all those killed and woundeff. 
But even such a show of mathematical accuracy can¬ 
not hide the geographical swing of the halt If or obscure 
the explanation. 

The first sign that Stalingrad’s fate was sealed was 
the avowed superiority of the Nazis in the air; seven 
iho best artillery work was no compensation. In the. 
latter stages of the battle, the Axis could multiply 
assaults on an increasing tempo; time after time two 
divisions preceded bv a flight of two hundred bombers 
and covered by a fleet of two or three hundred tanks 
rushed the Soviet lines, breached them in several points 
and were replaced by a second and a third equally for¬ 
midable wave of fire power. It was a matter of sheer 
destruction by merciless crushing; the most heroic 
courage was helpless against such brutal force. 

The second symptom of defeat was the failure of 
the Russian command to launch and maintain any 
sustained counter-offensive on a somewhat, large scale 
at any point of the front; there were a few short-lived 
attacks at Voronezh, Rzhcv and Leningrad but their 
limited success only emphasized the •gradual weakening 
of the Soviet resources and the growing embarrassment, 
of their command. 


Cripps Proposals anti Two Pakistan* 

In the course of hib article in The Hindustan 
Review Rao Bahadur M. V. Kibe observes : 

The Cripps proposals for a Constituent Assembly 
to frame a constitution for India tp be brought into 
existence after the war have prepared the_ way for two 
Pakistans. Both of them are to have direct dealings 
with Britain. Thus there will be three divisions of 
India, viz. : (1) Nationalists (Hindu), (2) States and 
(3) Mussalmans. All this is clear from (c) (I) and 
fII) in the declaration of His Majesty’s Government by 
Sir Stafford Cripps. 

There is, however, a silver lining in the 
dark clouds as far as the Indian States are 
concerned. 

No less than two prominent Indian Rulers have 
made a public declaration that they are prepared to 
adhere to, the cause of India at any cost to themselves. 


Probably, this will be the attitude of most of them, 
subject, of course, to some of the difficulties as regards 
their identity, always discussed in some previous para¬ 
graphs. As already said, some are proposed to go much 
further and, probably, the rulers of the smaller States 
may do so, following the example of their brethren of 
the German Empire of the Bismarkian days. 

Pakistan idea will not die an easy and 
early death. 

The problem has baffled all at present. It may be 
I hat commonsense might prevail before common danger. 
Or some foreign states, or a combination of states, might 
dismember India which will certainly start a struggle 
the end of which cannot, be foreseen. But here also 
the present administrations in Bengal and,‘to a lesser 
extent,’ Sindh and the Punjab give indications of a 
hopeful solution to this matter too, once the parties 
come to a grip. 

The acceptance of the interim proposals of 
Sir Stafford Cribps would have camouflaged the 
reality. 

At the same time, unless the British Government 
were prepared to wash their hands clean of India, the 
reality of power could not be transferred to India. 
There may bo sincerity behind Sir Stafford Cripps’ 
claim that the British Government has to discharge 
obligations to the States and the minorities. But these 
.things could be adjusted even during the war and, 
perhaps, better at this critical stage. Let the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly meet and begin work. The British 
Government should not stand in the way of its con¬ 
clusions which should bo immediately implemented. 

While the country is under a threat of 
invasion, is it possible to talk of making a con¬ 
stitution ? There is no reason why it should be 
thought, impossible. 

Trance, in the last century, and Russia, in the 
present, forged their constitutions, which brought them 
strength, while those countries were threatened bv for¬ 
eign troops all around. It does not deter the British 
Government to set aside an Indian Prince, who has 
treaty rights. Let the interim government be what the 
power in occupation desires, if it wishes to associate. 
Indians to a greater degree than before. But there is 
no reason why the Central Government should not 
facilitate the making of a constitution. The two res¬ 
ponsibilities ]tut forth by the occupying powers may be 
real and eorrect. yet it, all depends upon its power to 
use the sanction behind it . Subject, to that, let, the three 
parties try among themselves. It cannot, any longer 
wait without detriment; to the interests of India. 

C. V. Chinlamani 

Educationist, orator, scholar, statesman, Sir 
Chirravoori Yajneshwar Chintamani achieved 
greatness by dint of his ability, intelligence 
perseverance, hard work and force of character 
and became a front rank Indian politician of 
his day. C. D. Nautiyal writes in the Chinta- 
mani Memorial number of Education : 

The Partition of Bengal agitation and the Swadeshi 
movement hastened the political tempo of Allahabad 
and in 1909 the Leader came into existence with 
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Chintamani as editor. Since then the United Provinces 

became hie home and the scene of his activities. 

• 

Perhaps there can be no difference of opinion about 
<he_ Statement that Chintamani made the Leader. 
Chintamani's trenchant criticism of the actions of 
bureaucracy and his forceful advocacy of the national 
cause scon made the Leader an influential organ of 
nationalist opinion in the country. It was only clue to 
the ability .and personality of Chintamani that the 
Leader did not merely remain a provincial paper con¬ 
fined to the limits of the United Provinces. In those 
unforgettable days of the Home Rule movement the 
Leader of Chintamani excelled even papers like the 
Bombay Chronicle of Horniman and New India of 
Mrs. Besant in moulding and reorganising the public 
opinion whiqh so impressed Mr. Montagu, that he 
offered Chintaqiani a membership on the Secretary of 
State’s Council—an offer which the zealous editor spum¬ 
ed. Chintamani wonderfully succeeded in organising the 
new spirit of nationalism for the political and social 
advancement of the country through his writings and 
speeches. Chintamani was not merely a vigorous writer, 
he was equally a powerful orator and a forceful debater. 


The New English Drama 

In his note on the New English Drama in 
The Calcutta Review Dr. Amiya Chakravarty 
observes : 

The Victorian Age produced insignificant poetic 
dramas because the texture of poetic language was not 
rich and the range of experience was defined by an 
accepted plenitude, largely founded on the class-system, 
on institutional religion, and on a supposedly secure 
economic and political order. Here we come to the 
fundamental problem of subject-matter in relation to 
the poetic drama, or to any kind of drama. Real drama¬ 
tic achievement is only possible to a free imagination— 
such as we found in the Elizabethan Age. Success, pros¬ 
perity and settled ideas may help other forms of litera¬ 
ture, but. no great poetic dramas could be written in an 
age like the 18th century. That was the age of prose and 
the age of a certain type of the Novel. A French Revo¬ 
lution was needed to stir up English lyrical poetry. But 
the Revolution, after all, never reached England itself— 
the horizon was touched with flaming colours and that 
was enough. And the Romantic Age produced no great 
poetic drama—judged from that view-point, the Prome¬ 
theus Unbound is a string of passionate lyrics. 

In England a social revolution, stirring 
every aspect of life and literature, comparable 
to the Renascence days of turmoil, can only be 
seen in the years following upon the last War. 

The whole nation was stirred to the depth : 
patriotism, disillusionment, agony and hope and vivid 
colourful crucial days and months and years registered 
a passionate energy of mind paralleled only in the days 
of Shakespeare. There has also been, as we have 
already pointed out, a similar series of explosions and 
experimentations in language and form. In no age but 
in that of Shakespeare did such streams of literary 
influence flow from a wide world bearing new tidings. 
Only, instead of the sonnet, the extravanza, the new 
comedy and tales and stories a la Decameron we have 
been having the free-Veree patterns, satires, cosmopolitan 
themes, the new short story sod sketches mainly 


Russian and lastly, the experimentations and influences 
of the new psychology. 

But poetic dramas like Stephen Spender’s Trial of a 
Judge and Auden’s On the Frontier have been flung out 
of the ferment-of modern society and of warring nations; 
they sparkle with the multicoloured lights of the Age. 
The renascence fervour is there and the urge for fresh 
forms. The Ascent of FC by Auden combines the ele¬ 
ments of good story-telling with social satire, but. it. 
does also project a vision, the vision of ascending 
humanity. It is significant, that so long as frustration 
was its main theme, free verse revolved on its yvn disc, 
moving hut not, moving forward and failing to raise a 
lasting structure. When the poets linked themselves 
up to a belief —when Eliot arrived at a cloistered, reli¬ 
gious rootedness, or Auden and Spender came genuinely 
to the lives of the people, and effected a contact with 
them—they began producing poetic dramas. And the. 
success of these plays, .some of them not so easy or obvi¬ 
ous, is significant. We have seen the eager attendance 
not of small highbrow coteries but of crowds of people, of 
bank-clerks and shop-girls, artists and artisans ; a diverse 
public evidently found in these plays a moving experi¬ 
ence, a transference of realities as they know them,. 
Eliot’s Family Reunion drew great crowds. Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore considered this play to be one of the 
finest achievements of modern literature. The poetic 
drama has come to its own. It has taken its place in 
the enduring heart of English literature. 

Politics of New World Orders 

In the course of an article under the above 
caption in the Journal of the Benares Hindu 
University S. V. Puntambekar observes : 

In the new-worldly philosophers we notice two 
lines of political thought. One leads to a theory of 
Statelessness and the other to that of Statefulness. The 
first, school is more idealistic and revolutionary. It, 
wants and believes that State will ultimately wither 
away after establishing a new kind of Society where 
human behaviour and relations will be more just,, peace¬ 
ful, and habitual. So it pays more attention to the 
reform of human behaviour and relations and the 
destruction of certain human motives and group inter¬ 
ests than to the balancing and reorganisation of struc¬ 
tures of social ond political institutions. 

The other school is more realistic and reformist. 
Without disturbing the existing modes and principles of 
social or national life it. would like to reorganise primarily 
certain social and political institutions on a new struc¬ 
tural basis and not abolish them t,o serve any radical or 
revolutionary ideology or idealism. 

This school is engaged today in propounding 
international federations and unions, regional 
spheres or continental orders or imperial 
dominions and commonwealths. 

They accept the old theories of national or inter¬ 
national law, relations and politics. They do not ap¬ 
proach afresh the problem of a new world order idealis¬ 
tically. They still believe in the old forms of state and 
society. 

But the first school is radical and revolu¬ 
tionary in this respect. 

Its philosophy of human life, human history and 
ideals is new. Consequently it develops two sets, of 
political theories, one for the period of transition o a 
new Society and the other to suit it after its establish¬ 
ment. 
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The present difficulty in formulating political theory 
on old lines as the second school wants to do is the 
new emphasis on individual liberty and its objective, 
and on class or group consciousness which have deve¬ 
loped in contemporary politics. The first school thinks 
that if its group or class or party could be enlarged to 
the extent that it covers and represents true humanity 
then there would be no need of a real political theory, 
because there the problems of authority and lioerty, of 
group relations and functions will not arise, as their 
separatist interests and loyalties will be transcended 
and united and centralised in a new ideal of society and 
human order and liberty. 

The politics of new world order does not 
think in terms of liberty so much in the begin¬ 
ning as in terms of a new unity and a new order. 

It, is more authoritarian and equalitarian in its tone 
and practice though more libertarian and liberal in its 
future aims and in theory. It dors .not admit of any 
moral or political science built on the conception of 
freedom and free-will of man, but only on a social and 
moral empiricism which arises in tfcp working of the 
new world order which is to be imposed oven on thoffc 
who refuse or oppose to come within its fold. The law 
of reality supersedes the law of freedom. Real freedom 
is only attainable in the final world ordft- which is 
inevitably coming. 

• 

Morals, Politics anel Macliiavelli 

In his article in The Indian Journal 0 / 
Political Science V. K. N. Menon invites atten¬ 
tion once again to a consideration of 
Maehiavelli’s views on polities, especially its 
relation to morals : 

Machiavelli’s ideas on the relations between politics 
and ethics in action are indeed mainly set forth in 
The Prince, lie has there explained that a. ruler, who 
desires to maintain himself, must learn to be not. always 
good, but to be so or not as necessity may require, 
lie need not care aboul incurring censure for such vices, 
for, without noting so, the preservation of the State 
may be difficult. And, taking all things into considera¬ 
tion, he thinks it will be found that some things that 
seem like virtue will lead a ruler to ruin if he follows 
them; whilst others that are apparently vices will, if 
followed, result in his safety and well-being. 

Let the prince therefore look only to the mainten¬ 
ance of the State; the means will always be deemed 
honourable and will receive general approbation. 

Where the safety of one’s country is at stake, he 
writes in The Discmms, one must not consider what 
is just or unjust, merciful or cruel, glorious or shameful; 
on <he contrary, everything must, be difyegarded oxeepl- 
ig that line of action which will save and maintain the 
life and independence of the State. 

It is this point of view that what is morally wrong 
■nay be politically right which has of course given 
Machiavellianism its distinctive connotation in popular 
thinking. The more cautious or scientific view has been 
that this attitude is not so much immoral as non-moral 
or a-moral. But there has been the view even still 
more favourable to Machiavelli that he here dis¬ 
covered one of the basic principles of modem political 
theory,—that a government which is to survive must 
have power at its disposal and must understand the 
technique of employing that power. Or, as it has been 
put differently, government even at its best is a grim 
business; but grim aa it is. government there must be. 
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The Rebuilding of China 

In an article under the above heading, B. S. 
Town roe observes in The Asiatic Review : 

In Great, Britain reconstruction schemes, moral, 
physical, economic, and spiritual, are being widely dis¬ 
cussed. In Spain, the Franco Government is slowly and 
painfully healing the wounds of civil war by the re¬ 
building of bridges and lines of communication. The 
Vichy Government, in France during 1941 produced 
legislation for the repair of war damage, but there is 
considerable controversy among the supporters of 
Marshal Petain as to whether the Government measures 
are adequate or not. There are demands on the one 
side for more scope for private building initiative, and 
on the other side for a National Housing Office and 
regional planning. We know, also, that in Holland, 
Belgium, Norway, and in Central Europe some effort 
is being made to clear away war's destruction and to 
prepare for the future. But in China for a longer period < 
than in Europe the whole of the population for five 
years past have been courageously building their towns 
up again on the wreckage of the old, believing in 
deeds rather than words. 
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The extent of the damage in Europe due to explo¬ 
sive bombs and incendiaries is at present quite incalcul¬ 
able. No one knows how many factories, offices, and 
fiomes will have to be rebuilt from Aberdeen to the 
Adriatic and from Cherbourg to the Caucasus, but a 
good example has been set in China to the Western 
nations of quiet courage and wise planning. In spite 
of the fact that North China is largely in the hands of 
the Japanese, in the south, and indeed everywhere in 
Free China, the people are hard at work on reconstruc¬ 
tion. 

In China the people themselves have been 
like ants busy pn reconstruction. As soon as 
the cities were shattered by Japanese bombs, 
thousands of Chinese rallied to join the Chinese 
Industrial ••Co-operatives. 

There are now some 2,000 of these societies distri¬ 
buted in all parts of Free China, and producing every 
month finished goods of the approximate value of five 
million pounds. The inspiration in China is rather 
from below than from above. The people realized that 
rebuilding in the physical sense was not sufficient for 
the reconstruction of a devastated country unless there 
was at the same time steady production. 

'Phe Industrial Co-operatives have extended their 
ranges to cover many products, ranging from matches 
to charcoal-burning boats. These organizations have 
formed federations for the buying of raw materials, for 
their transport and manufacture, for their supply and 
marketing. They are spinning and weaving cotton and 
wool. They are engaged in the chemical industry. 
They are mining coal and gold. They are producing 
foodstuffs and machine tools, as well as being printers 
and transport agents’. It is, indeed, remarkable that, 
under the stress of war this huge new industrial enter¬ 
prise has been so successfully built up in the interior 
of Southern China. 


The While Man’s Prestige 

Recounting a few episodes between Japan 
and Britain just before and after the last 
World-War, Citptain Francis McCullagh remarks 
incidentally in The Catholic World that the 
White prestige has been badly shaken by the 
misguided conduct of the Allies after the last 
World-War: 

I was in Eastern Europe after the last war at a 
time when the Grand General Staff of the victorious 
allies was sending military satraps to execute its decrees 
all over the conquered territories, and I must confess 
that it galled me to find that the satrap who lorded it 
over groveling white men, frightened women and "weep¬ 
ing children was sometimes a Japanese officer. It galled 
me, not because those poor, cringing people were Ger¬ 
mans and Christiana, but because they were white, 
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indeed very white, with blond hair and blue eyes which 
would have made Bengalis conclude that, they were of 
very high caste among the Sahibs. And in Bengal 1 
had imbibed unconsciously the prejudice that (he pres¬ 
tige of the Whites was a sacred thing which must be 
maintained at all costs. Many an Anglo-Indian officer 
who witnessed those painful scenes must have felt, that 
in her blind rage to destroy Germany, England was 
destroying the foundations of her own rule in India, 
tiumia and Malaya. 

I might remark incidentally that it was 
England herself who dealt the first, blow at the 
White prestige, which was worth to her. in 
Victorian days, at least a million armed men; 
Bismarck was right when he said that England 
was “ a bad European.” 

Whim I first went to the For East in 1896, the awe 
in which the White man was held throughout, India, 
Ceylon. Burma, the Malay Peninsula, China and Japan 
was like I he awe in which the Spaniards were held in 
Mexico immediately after the conquest by Hernando 
Cories. Wlieii I returned to F.urc^ie the same way,in 
1906. 1 found that prestige badly shaken, especially in 
Chino and Japan which had seen lens of thousands of 
tattered .Russian prisoners inarched through the streets 
by Japanese soldiers. During the last war China and 
Japan witnessed similar exhibitions, the exhibits being 
thousands of German prisoners, captured at Tslnglao 
by England’s Oriental ally. At the same time the* 
British Government encouraged the Chinese and 
Japanese to imprison German civilians, seize German 
property, and annex German Concessions. White pres¬ 
tige reached its nadir during the Russian Civil [War 
when tens of thousands of Russian men and women 
took refuge in China, where most; of them sank to the 
lowest depths in the foulest Chinese slums. 

The effect, of these events throughout Asia and 
Egypt could hardly be exaggerated. They helped on 
the revolutionary movements which have given inde¬ 
pendence to Egypt and which will probably give, inde¬ 
pendence to India before the end of this war. They 
have even made the Chinese lose all fear of the White 
man and all respect for him. 


Buddhism in Thailand 

The Christian missionaries have utterly 
failed to gain a foothold on Siam and why ? 
Kenneth E. Wells answers the question in the 
International Review of Mission* that Buddhism 
is so strong an element in that, land that 
Christianity has not a vestige of chance to 
oppose it: 

Hinavana Buddhism is staunchly supported by the 
people of Thailand and, significantly, by the govern¬ 
ment. The strength of this conservative form of Bud¬ 
dhism, its ability to resist, the teachings of Christianity 
and to hold the loyally of its adherents, is derived from 
four sources. 

The first source of strength lies in the 
immense body of sacred writings which consist 
of the Tripitaka,—four times the length of the 
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Bible, plus commentaries and non-canonical 
tales and chants. 

Here is a store of things new and old out; of which 
almost any precept or religious belief may be drawn. 
Animism, with no such body of literature, is by contrast 
defenceless and naive. Buddhism can oppose Christian¬ 
ity at a score of points. 

The second element of strength of Thai 
Buddhism is its possession of Thai thought- 
patterns. 

Bronze Buddhas dug up in odd places confirm the 
village Thai in the belief that Buddhism has existed 
from the beginning of time. In reality, Buddhism began 
in Thailand in the first years of the Christian era and 
there followed a thousand-year struggle with Animism, 
Hinduism and Mahayana Buddhism. Finally, the 
Sinhalese monks with the Pali Tripitaka prevailed. 
Today this Pali scripture, not yet wholly translated into 
Thai, is not only venerated for its teachings and its 
antiquity, but also for its very language. The Pali 
tongue is considered sacred and all chants are rendered 
in it. It is the classical language of the Thai. Literary 
allusions go back to the Pali, nev scientific and politi¬ 
cal terms are derived from it and in the learning process 
students go from idiomatic speech t,o Pali, of which the 
Tripitaka is the source book, and then to Buddhist lore. 
The result is that from babes in the cradle people are 
nourished on Buddhist terminology and concepts. 
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The third element of strength in Thai 
Buddhism is the large, well-organized, alert 
hierarchy which constitutes the Sangha, the 
monastic order of monks. 

Quite apart, from the work it does it renders a 
service by its very existence. Men young and old who 
wish to escape from the world for any reason and for 
varying periods of time find this a quiet retreat for rest, 
meditation arid ascetic practices. Those who wish to 
acquire merit for themselves and for deceased relatives 
may do so by entering the Order as novices. Those 
who wish to receive religious instruction find it con¬ 
venient to enter for the three months of the rains. 
And finally all householders have a daily opportunity to 
perform a religious act and acquire merit by offering 
food to the monks who come to their doors with begging 
bowl in hand. "The monks make merit by adopting 
this mode of life and their supporters obtain merit by 
supplying food and robes. 

The fourth bulwark of Buddhism is the 
Thai government. 

Thailand began as a eity-etate and to this day 
remains a remarkably compact and homogeneous nation 
of fifteen million inhabitants who are responsive to 
the temper and purposes of the capital city. Under the 
absolute monarchs of the last century every one, even 
the Supreme Patriarch of the Buddhist Church, was 
dependent upon the King and quick to carry out. his 
wishes. That habit of ready obedience to the ruler 
abides in every breast today. Moreover, to a very 
large extent the educated and professional classes are 
in die employ of the government,—the doctors, law- 
graduates, teachers, bankers, engineers and factory 
managers, not to mention the soldiers, sailors and police. 
Students returning from abroad usually have no other 
thought than of entering government service where a 
good salary and a pension await them. Aside from 
Chinese merchants there is almost no middle class. 
This large official class, from humble filing clerks on up, 
is at all times nervously alert, to comply with govern¬ 
ment orders. Only Buddhists are employed by the 
government as teachers, policemen or officials. By reason 
of education and organizing experience the heads of 
such groups as the Young Men’s Buddhist, Association 
and the Buddha-Dhamima Association are usually 
government, officials. The government makes it possible 
for all employees to spend at least three months in the 
temple on pay, and most of them have done so. Any 
official may rise in popular favour by championing 
Buddhism, by organizing processions and collections for 
temples and otherwise displaying religious zeal. In 
times of national stress, national unity is called for,— 
unity of thought. The King is, and by law must be, a 
Buddhist. The national religion is Buddhism. There¬ 


fore to honour the King and uphold the nation one must 
honour and maintain Buddhism. Buddhism and 
nationalism merge until it is thought that only Bud¬ 
dhists truly love their country and only Buddhists are 
Thai. 


The True Lesson of the Jatakas 

Dr. Rhys Davids, who compiled some years 
ago a volume of selected stories from Buddhist 
scriptures under the title Jatakam, suggests in 
Indian Art and Letters that the true lesson of 
the Jatakas seems to him as follows : 

It may be that, in this matter of the man as way¬ 
faring, in the last resort., a distinct unit and alone and 
for an immeasurable time, India may have something 
to touch us. I have not seen (I may be wrong) that. 
Max Muller, in believing this, found in the Jalakam 
such a lesson. Fausboll, too, seems not to have found 
it. Will the next of the other writers on the Jatakam 
see beneath the “ motley ’’ of it the theme which 
constitutes its real significance—and this not for one 
elrfct. man alone, but, for each and all ? 

I see, look you, myself : 

E’en,as I willed, so have I come to be ! 

Hard is it now for readers of Buddhism to realize 
all that the central figure of “life as any one man’s 
wayfaring through worlds to a Goal ” meant, for the 
'early followers of Gotaima. That figure of the Road 
has been much shoved aside at less than central, and 
weakened, as to its main lesson, by having been parcelled 
out into an “eight-fold” detail. The more significant 
is its emergence with something of its original force in 
the first two Jat aka stories. Both are about wayfaring 
in the dasert; both show the Road as a great adventure, 
calling for wise and dauntless will, for fortitude, for 
enterprise. And here we can understand how loyal 
followers came to call their great founder “ Lord of 
t he caravan ” : sallhavaha. 

Yes, we are in those stories valuing a perpetual 
undercurrent of a More in man’s nature, life and destiny. 
We are not valuing a mere will to amuse, to point out 
witticisms, or an .incidental moral to an incidental 
episode. Important as the amusing, the edifying was 
where the listeners were, and are even today, often the 
patrons, the almsgivers of the story-telling monk, there 
was, for original story-teller as for editor, a higher 
mission in the stories than this. Story-teller and editor 
bring us up against the will of the Man as Wayfaring 
in a long quest after a Better, as imagining ahead of 
his journey a Better. As up againsf ( the Man who in 
the Better sees implicit a Best. A Best that is not only 
for him, but for all men. A Best not that of the Mass, 
the Herd, but of qach man and woman. 
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Sir Tej Bahadur on All-Parties Conference 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru has suggested the 
summoning of an All-Parties Conference, iiielud- 
ing the Congress, preferably to be called by tlx* 
Governor-General himself. Failing any action 
by the Governor-General, Sir Tej Bahadur him¬ 
self was trying to call such a conference. He 
revealed that Mahatma Gandhi had written to 
him from Wardha saying that he was not hope¬ 
ful of the result of an All-Parties Conference but 
that if Sir Tej Bahadur had decided to hold one 
Mahatma Gandhi would place his services at his 
disposal and would give all the help he could. 
If the Conference had been called, said Sir Tej 
Bahadur, he was certain that Mahatma Gandhi 
would have attended and w’ould have been 
helpful. 

It has been amply demonstrated that the 
willingness to solve the political deadlock is 
genuine on the Indian side except a number of 
Muslims led by Mr. Jinnah and a few self- 
styled leaders JiKe Dr. Ambedkar. It is be¬ 
coming increasingly clear that the difficulty lies 
on the other side. Until the British Parliament 
has decided to transfer real power to India, the 
proposed All-Parties Conference is very likely 
to share the fate of the Non-Parties Conference. 

Sir Tej Bahadur on National Government 

Giving his ideas regarding a provisional National 
Government Sir Tej Bahadur replied to the question 
whether complete Indianisation would satisfy him. 
“ Frankly speaking ” he said, “ it would not satisfy me 
unless I knew what the powers were and what measure 
'Off control would be reserved to the Secretary of State. 


If the measure of control to be reserved in the Secretary 
of State’s hands is to be the same even with complete 
Indianisation, I sliould not be satisfied. 

“ The first thing to do before the Indian problem 
is sought to be dealt with is to ask the Secretary of 
State to make his exit. I should shed no tears at all 
if to-morrow morning I read that the India Office had 
been abolished. The Secretary of State must go. I have 
held that view for years past and that view has been 
strengthened since the advent of Mr. Amery. It is the 
one paralysing influence on the growth and development 
of the Indian Constitution.”— A. P. 

A National Government for the interim 
period, unfettered by Viceroy’s or Secretary of 
State’s veto, and responsible to the Indian 
Legislature might have been accepted by the 
Indian people. Changing of the colour of the 
officials on the Governor-General’s Executive 
Council or an inflation in their number will not 
solve the problem. 

11. S. Senate Debate on India 

The Hindu writes in an editorial : 

“ It is only now that news is available that £n 
important debate on India took place in the American 
Senate in the third week of August, a fortnight after 
the arrest of Congress leaders in this country. Mr. 
Reynolds, Senator from North Carolina, pointed out 
tnat, India’s adherence to the Atlantic Charter imposed 
an obligation on America to see to it that India was 
granted independence. If the United Nations were 
serious, he said, in claiming that they were fighting in 
order that the peoples of the world might have the 
governments which they desired, then they should 
demonstrate their good faith by calli g on Britain to 
liberate India. If this was dona, they could expect 
India to throw herself wholeheartedly on the side of the 
United Nations in their fight ...gainst the Axis. 

The account of the debate that is available does 
not report the speeches of any other senators in favour 
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of the proposition put forward by Senator Reynolds, 
but it does contain extracts from the speeches made 
by such influential figures as Mr. Bridges, Mr., Norris, 
Mr. Pepper, Mr. Barkley and Mr. Tom Connally, . . . 
All the “.senators who took part in the debate declared 
themselves in favour of the ending of imperialism and 
the application of the Allantic Charter but, with the 
exception of Mr. Reynolds, they thought that the time 
to implement the Charter was not now' but after the 
war was over.” 

The paper concludes: 

“ The truth cannot be suppressed for ever and there 
is good reason to believe that America is wakening to 
the dubious character of British policy towards India.” 

Catholics’ Plea for Indian Freedom 

Bombay, Nov. 13. 

The suggestion that, the British Government should 
get a Royal Proclamation issued or a short Bill passed 
conceding independence to India now, but postponing 
its execution till three years after the war. on the ana¬ 
logy of the Irish Home Rule Bill or the Philippine 
Independence Act,, is made in a statement to the pre&s 
signed by prominent Indian Christian leaders in the 
province including Dr. J. A. Col law, M.L.A., President 
of the Goan Union, Dr. A. C. Rcbnllo, President of the 
ICanara Catholic Association, Dr. B. P. Hivale, President 
of the Indian Christian Association, Bombay, Mr. A. 
Soares and Mr. T. Guide, M.L.C. (Bombay). 

The signatories suggest that the interim period of 
three years’ after the war should be utilised by the 
political parties, the minorities and the Government to 
agree upon a common constitution, “and the British 
Government should liquidate its responsibilities in India, 
withdrawing armed forces and civil personnel, except 
such as may be kept by mutual agreement. They 
stipulate that the withdrawal of British power should be 
absolute, irrespective of agreement or no agreement 
among the various parties, and in the event of there 
being no agreement among the parties there should be 
arbitration by international jurists.— A. P. 

If the British Government are opposed to 
the transference of power during the war, if their 
willingness to part with pow r er after the war be 
genuine, what objection can there be to accept 
the Catholic leaders’ suggestion to issue a Royal 
Proclamation or to pass a short bill conceding 
independence to India now' but postponing its 
execution till three years after the war. India 
is as much cfvilized as cither Ireland or the 
Philippines. When the Irish Independence was 
conceded, Protestants and Catholics there had 
not ceased fighting, and any agreement between 
them had not been made a condition precedent 
to the independence of that country. 

Gandhi and Nehru on Indo-Chinese 
Freedom 

Mahatma Gandhi’s views: 

New York, Oct. 23. 

The letter Bent, by Mahatma Gandhi to General 
Ghiang Kai-shek before launching the Civil Disobedience 
Movement is published by Mr. Louis Fischer, author, 


in this week’s Nation. In it Mahatma Gandhi wrote : 

“ Because of the feeling I have towards China, and 
my earnest desire that our two great countries should 
come closer t,o one another and co-operate to their 
mutual advantage, I am anxious to explain to you that 
my appeal to the British power to withdraw from India 
is not meant in any shape or form to weaken India’s 
defence against the Japanese or embarrass you in your 
struggle. I would not be guilty of purchasing the free¬ 
dom of my country at the cost of your country’s free¬ 
dom. Whatever action I may recommend will be 
governed by the consideration that it should nor, injure 
China or encourage Japanese aggression in India or 
China,— Reuter. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru sent the following 
message to the people of China through a 
Chinese Journalist who attended the A.-I. C. C. 
meeting at Bombay in August last. A facsimile 
of the message was published by the Amrita 

Bazar Patrika on Nov. 21. 

• 

To the Chinese people I repeat that we shall keep 
faith with them whatever happens. We shall do so not, 
only because China’srfreedom is very precious to us but 
alscB because with it is intertwined the freedom of India. 
With China unfree our own freedom will be endangered 
and worth little purchase. Whatever we do now. con¬ 
strained by cfrcumstances is aimed at the achievement 
of India’s independence, so that we may fight with all our 
slrenglji and will against the aggressor in India and 
China. Free Innia can do so effectively; not so subject 
India with all tier great strengths chained up. So in 
this time of danger and peril we renew our faith to 
China. We believe that this great war is a mighty 
revolution which will only succeed on the basis of free¬ 
dom for all peoples. Without. Indian freedom now, it. 
will fail of its purpose and lead us all into blind and 
dangerous alleys. This is the reason why India’s free¬ 
dom becomes an urgent and immediate necessity and 
cannot be postponed to the hereafter. The very peril 
that; surrounds us calls for it. 

To the people of China and their great leaders. 
Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek, I send 
greeting and pay homage to the heroism which has 
shown like a bright star during their past five years of 
war and infinite suffering. 

* Jawaharlai, Nehru 

Bombay, August 8, 1942 

Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Jawharlal 
Nehru were never guilty of demanding Indian 
independence at the cost of Chinese freedom. 

Empire Press Union DiscusSts^Indian 
Censorship 

The Hindustan Standard reports : 

London, Oct. 22. 

Press censorship in India was the subject for dis¬ 
cussion at a meeting of the Council of the Empire Press 
Union under the presidency of Colonel J. J. Astor. 

The Council considered a communication from Mr. 
L. 8. Amery, Secretary of State for India, stating that 
it was not practicable to inform the senders of press 
cables from Britain on every occasion when messages 
were cut and suppressed in India by the Government 
of India. Mr. Amery was, however, willing to inform 
the India Office’s Information Office about cases where 
there were repeated deletions from or stoppages of 
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rpecific correspondents’ messages due to some obvious 
cause and the India Office would in its turn inform 
the correspondent concerned. 

The Secretary of State for India further stated in 
his communication that the Government of India was 
giving their constant and anxious consideration to the 
question of transmission and delays in India. 

The Government were further reported to have 
stressed that their censorship was liberal and deletions 
and stoppages were comparatively few and the percent¬ 
age of words suppressed infinitely small. Government 
did not suppress straight news but had to take into 
consideration the ignorance of majority of the public in 
India of world affairs and personalities and the censor¬ 
ship was designed to prevent misinterpretation or distor¬ 
tion to the detriment of India’s war effort. 

The Indian and other press correspondents express¬ 
ed their surprise at the India Government’s statement as 
it differed from their own experience and impressions. 

The Council unanimously adopted a suggestion that 
the India Government should be asked to undertake 
to notify editors in India about the number of words 
cut out from incoming press cables. 

Another suggestion made at. the meeting was that, 
the India Government should be asked to inform the 
Empire Press Union the total lfumber of words cut 
out from inward press cables and the India Office should 
be asked as to how many words had been cut in India 
since Mr. Amer.v’s communication to the .Council which 
was dated September 15, 1942. 

The result of these discussions have not yet 
come to our knowledge. The number as well :y-; 
the vital nature of the words cut out of cables 
going out, of India may be an interesting sub¬ 
ject of enquiry. 

Home Minister Under Mr. Amery’s 
Swaraj! 

Mir. Kiransankar Roy, Leader of the Bengal 
Congress Assembly Party was arrested on 
Sunday, Nov. 22. On Monday, a question was 
asked in the Bengal Legislative Council request¬ 
ing the Home Minister to state who was the 
precise authority responsible for his arrest. Mr. 
Fazlul Huq was unable to give any reply and 
promised to give the information on Tuesday. 

As promised, Mr. Huq informed the House 
on Tuesday that Mr. K. S. Roy had been arrested 
on Sunday, the 22nd November by the Deputy 
Commissioner, Special Branch, under the 
Defence of Ifi'dia Rule 129 “ to prevent his 
continuing to support the Congress movement.” 
This information had been forwarded to the 
Chief Minister by the D. C., S. B. 

Mr. L. C. Das enquired if the Chief 
Minister, who is also the Home Minister, knew 
anything in relation to the matter before the 
arrest was made. 

Mr. Huq. No. 

Mr. A Rahaman. Was the Chief Minister 
informed before the arrest ? 

• Mr. Huq. No. 


Mr. Das further enquired if the Chief 
Minister, by that time, received any com¬ 
munications explaining the circumstances leading 
to the arrest. • 

Mr. Huq. Beyond what I have already read 
out, I have got nothing. 

Sir B. P. Singh Roy asked if the Chief 
Minister had yet found no time—48 hours had 
passed since the arrest—to look into the 
circumstances of the arrest of a leader of the 
position of Mr. Roy ? 

Mr, Huq replied that since he heard or read 
the news of the arrest of Mr. Roy he had asked 
for papers. And beyond what he had already 
told the House he had got nothing*. 

The Leader of a Party in the Bengal 
Legislature was arrested, the Home Minister 
had no previous knowledge of the arrest, did not 
know why the arrest was made, his consent 
was not sought or secured before making the 
arrest, he could not elicit any information from 
a Deputy Commissioner of Police beyond 
receiving a curt and vague reply that the arrest 
was made “ to prevent his continuing to support 
the Congress movement! ” Mr. Amery is fight¬ 
ing Fascism and telling the world that the Indian 
people in five provinces are enjoying Swaraj 
under Provincial autonomy ! 

Australia Builds India’s Ships 

In a broadcast talk, Admiral Fitz Herbert 
said : 

“. . . From the United Kingdom and Australia we 
were getting the ships that we had long wanted. . . I 
have long said that India requires a cruiser squadron.” 
During this war, only a few vessels for what is called 
the Royal Indian Navy have been built. Most of these 
are minesweepers or submarine chasers. Not a single 
destroyer or-cruiser has yet been built. 

The Indian Information, a fortnightly published by 
the Government of India’s Information Bureau, in its 
issue, dated November 1, 1942, states, “ Men-of-War like 
these that fought in the European conflicts of the period 
were built and repaired in India as long ago as the 17th 
century. In one port the site of the dockyard was 
chosen by the first of a distinguished Ane of Parsi ship¬ 
builders 200 years ago, and in it were constructed war¬ 
ships both for India and the Roy^f Navy.” 

India possesses her own steel and skilled 
workmen. Indian people believe that not only 
cruisers and destroyers, but even battleships and 
aircraft carriers could conveniently be built in 
India, but that depends on a sympathetic 
National Government. 

Russia’s New Weapons 

The Leader, Allahabad, writes: 

If Stalin had not shown the foresight of establishing 
heavy industries far behind the Ural mountains, the 
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destraction and occupation of large industrial areas in 
western Russia would have led to the collapse of Soviet 
resistance. More than a decade ago Stalin, who felt 
tnat Russia would be attacked by a combination of 
powers • and would have to light for life, decided to 
create large industrial regions in the Urals and Siberia. 
Among the industrial centres in these regions may be 
mentioned Magnitogorsk, Perm, Chelyabrinsk and 
Khalilovo. During recent months the Ural and Siberian 
industrial regions have received extensive additions. 
Entire factories, complete with machines, stocks, 
material and labour power have been removed from the 
industrial regions of Ukraine and from the western 
districts of the Soviet Union. The task of dismantling 
the plants, of transporting and erecting them aud of 
providing them with motive power must have been of 
an enormously difficult nature. The Urals had large 
reserves of electric power which are being utilized. 
The erection of powerful industrial plant in the Urals 
and Siberia involved an expenditure of half the national 
income for ten years on capital investments. This in¬ 
dustrial base, which has been further developed during 
the war, is capable of maintaining large Russian armies 
and is Russia’s secret weapon on which the Soviet Union 
now mainly depends for defeating the German hordes. 
Its agricultural front, which may be regarded as the 
most vital front, has been considerably weakened by 
the occupation by the enemy of the most important 
wheat-producing regions. Therefore, President Kalinin, 
in his message to the Soviet youth, has emphasized the 
importance of the agricultural front. ‘ The most difficult 
task ’ he observed, ‘ lies in the domain of our agriculture.’ 
The burden of maintaining the Russian population has 
fallen on eastern regions which have to grow more food. 
The Soviet which has worked wonders in the industrial 
field may be expected to grapple successfully with this 
‘most difficult task.’ 

India’s economic resources, actual and 
potential, are comparable to, and in certain 
respects are superior to those of Russia. The only 
commodities, necessary for a modern civilised 
society, in which India is deficient are oil, tin, 
copper and lead. She has plenty of iron, coal, 
jute, cotton, hides, tea, oil-seeds and most of 
the essential minerals. Of the 14 strategic 
commodities “ listed by the U. S. A., India can 
supply manganese, chromium, mica, cocoanut 
shell char, silk and shellac. She has large 
bauxite deposits. Her hydro-electric power re¬ 
sources are enormous. In the manufacture of 
arms, ships, vrailway engines, machineries, 
scientific instruments, chemicals, high quality 
glass, etc., the Indian workmen and technicians 
have proved their worth beyond any shadow of 
doubt. Indian capital has not been shy in the 
financing of industries, 60 per cent of the 
capital invested in the jute mill industry in 
Bengal is Indian. Indian capital got no en¬ 
couragement from the Government, so common 
in every free country which develops its own 
industries. In important cases, there were 
definite indications of favouritism for the 
British capital and enterprise. It is no wonder 
therefore that inspite of her enormous raw 


material, mineral, capital, labour and power 
resources, India should lag behind, while 
countries like the U. S. S. R. and the U. S. A. 
march steadily onward. 

A comparison with Australia may be of 
interest. Australia’s economic resources are in 
no way comparable to these of India but her 
Government has been making frantic attempts 
to industrialise her even during the war. The 
Capital writes : 

“During the five months ended November, 1940, 
the Commonwealth Government spent, £47,260,000 of 
loan moneys, in addition to £42,230,000 provided 
out -of revenue. The latter was only some £2,600,000 
ahead of the comparable amount for the previous 
year, but the expenditure of loan moneys shows 
an increase of nearly £38,000,000. The distribution of 
these large amounts has given a pronounced stimulus 
to secondary industries and through them to trade in 
general as well as to other sections of commercial activi¬ 
ties, including transport and entertainment. As a result, 
employment is at ag exceedingly high level and large 
numbers of wage-earners are receiving substantial sums 
for overtime on top wages at the higher rates now in 
force in most classes of industry.” 

In spite of the difficulty of procuring capital 
machineries, a backward economic country like 
Australia can forge ahead, but India with her 
&reat resources cannot move ! 

Why Do Rumours Replace Printed Words ? 

Mr. W. I. Haley, Jt. Managing Director of 
the Manchester Guardian and the Manchester 
Evening News and a director of the Reuters, 
said in a broadcast speech over the B. B. C.: 

“If it would benefit Hitler to know some informa¬ 
tion then it must be kept secret. But if it was merely 
a matter of not wanting to give unpalatable facts, if it 
was a question of covering up this piece of bureaucratic 
bungling or that anti-social move; if it was merely that 
an item of news mifeht be unwelcome to some interest 
or even to some nation, then there i3 no true case for 
suppression. To that principle we must hold fast." 

The Tribune of Lahore made the following 
comment on it: 

“ Had this excellent principle Keen followed in this 
country, much of the bitterness erased against the 
Government would have been avoided. What the 
bureaucracy appears to aim at is not merely the with¬ 
holding of information calculated to be of use to the 
enemy, but complete suppression of news unpalatable 
to the executive. In some cases the public has been 
deprived of its inherent right to voice its grievances 
against the measures taken by the executive through the 
press. This is not all. Even news scrutinised and pass¬ 
ed by the officers of the Government in one part of the 
country is subjected to rescrutiny in another part. The 
result of this double censorship is that, truth is almost 
blaoked-out with the consequent growing lack of con¬ 
fidence of the general public in the printed word. This 
has given a blow not only to the professional credit of 
newspapers, but done harm to the cause of the Govern- 
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merit itself, far the general public having lost its faith 

in the printed word listens to rumours.” 

There is however hardly any indication that 
wiser counsels would prevail. 

Forest Resources of India 

The Conference of foresters at Dehra Dun 
has revealed how India can be independent in 
respect of forest products. India depended for 
teak wood on Burma; an Engineer from Maha¬ 
rashtra has claimed to have ended the era of 
tutelage to Burma teak and American ash and 
hickory. The war had displayed India’s 
humiliating dependence upon foreign resources 
in respect of handles for tools. Fine quality 
handles were made of imported ash, hickory and 
like woods. A Botanist and a wood technologist 
from Bengal conjointly with a Welsh silvicurist, 
co-operated in determining suitable woods for 
aircraft building. A specialist in seasoning 
from the U. P., and a wood preservation expert 
frpm Mysore solved problems that enabled 
India to get along without imported plywoods, 
battery separators, shuttles used in cotton and 
woollen mills and the like. , 

It may be interesting to note the value of 
wood imported in 1939-40 : 


Sweden 


.. Rs. 4.56,000 

Norway 


2,19,000 

Burma 


1,96,33,000 

Japan 


2,74,000 

U. S. A. 


10,54,000 


Total 

„ 2,15,36,000 


Import of wood from the U. S. A. has in¬ 
creased to Rs. 16,98,000 in 1940-41. 

Canada's Solution for Indian deadlock 

Ottawa, Oct. 28. 

The Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, which 
is one of the main Canadian political parties urged the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Mackenzie King, to take steps 
through the United Nations to re-open negotiations for 
‘'self-government for India now well, as after the war." 

The party’s leader in,the Commons, Mr. M. J. Cold- 
well, submitted the <."OTowing proposals as the basis for 
resumed negotiations : 

“ Negotiations should be resumed by a committee— 
acting for the United Nations, The Congress leaders in 
India should be invited • to resume negotiations, after 
being released from prison, immediately on the under¬ 
standing that the Congress would not carry on civil 
disobedience and that the Govermhent would discontinue 
repressive measures. The negotiations should be based 
on the acceptance of the principle of self-government for 
India now well, as after the war. The negotiations 
should be linked with the immediate aim of totally 
defeating the Axis aggressors and such special condi¬ 
tions, as are necessary to ensure the victory of the 
United Nations, should by mutual consent be main¬ 
tained.”— Reuter. 


Anglo-Indian Education 

The Hitavada of Nagpur writes : 

Mr. Frank Anthony's address at tie dinner given 
by the old boys of the Christ Church School, Jubbufpore, 
in honour of the Rev. G. C. Rogers, merits wide atten¬ 
tion. It is an indicalion of the new spirit that is now 
permeating the Anglo-Indian community. Explaining 
why the Anglo-Indian, along with the European, has 
been the “ best ” hated community in India, the young 
Anglo-Indian leader blames the system of education, 
“divorced from the real conditions of Indian life—a 
system of pretentious Christian education divorced from 
elementary Christian principles of racial equality and 
communal brotherhood.” Many of the Anglo-Indian 
schools, as Mr. Anthony points out, have been the fac¬ 
tories of ignorance and anti-Indian outlook. These have 
inspired the Anglo-Indians as a class with* a disregard 
for their motherland—which is India. Only a few years 
ago, the Rev. Rogers had to give up the headmaster- 
ship of the Christ, Church School in the circumstances 
which suggested that he was against racial and class 
discrimination. 

The progressive Muslims may take a lesson 
from it and stop the attempt of reactionary 
Muslims to divorce education from the real 
conditions of Indian life. 

Mr. Amery's Son at the Berlin 
"Radio Station 

The Amrita Bazar Patrika reports that Mr.. 
John Amery, son of Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary 
of State for India and one of the ablest 
Lieutenants of Mr. Churchill, has gone to Berlin 
from unoccupied France and has started 
broadcasting over the Axis Radio. The Patrika 
further reports : 

Sunday, Nov. 22. 

Germany is plugging every word of John Amery 
into England as well as India but everyone in London 
knows that John is a weakling and a source of immense 
sorrow to his father for whom there is very special 
sympathy and whose pcsition in Government is not yet 
in any way endangered. 

The Berlin Radio on Thursday night said : “ It i« 
passible that James Joyce alias Lord Hawhaw will broad¬ 
cast to-night at the same time as John who originally 
came to Berlin to learn about condition^ in Germany 
but the attack against North Africa haar caused him to 
come out in the open. He will speak/on the German 
Radio, English transmissions, thus joining P. G. Wode- 
house who broadcast several times last year. 

But in India, parents who could not control 
the political opinions or activities of their sons 
and daughters had to pay heavily by way of 
fines or forfeiture of pensions earned as a re¬ 
ward for his own personal past services rendered 
to the Government. The Government in India 
itself felt no sympathy for its own officers who 
were helpless in the matter, but in England 
“very special sympathy is felt.” for Mr. Arnery 
whose son has gone over to the enemy, i.e,, hag 
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committed the hightest crime conceivable in a 
modern state. 

Mr* Jinnah'Afraid of Azad Muslims 

In his Jullunder Speech, Mr. Jinnah em¬ 
phasised that “ he was no longer afraid of the 
British or the Hindus but of his Muslim brethren 
who pulled their weight in opposite directions.” 
—National Call. 

Consciously or unconsciously the sole vocal 
representative of “90 millions of Muslims” 
has at last begun to speak out the truth. 

Mr. Amery on Akbar 

Speaking at a crowded and distinguished 
gathering of British and Indians in London in 
celebration of the 400th anniversary of the birth 
of Emperor Akbar, Mr. Amery said ; 

“ Akbar stands out as a man who in an age of 
passionate intolerance was the first to regard himself 
not as a Turk or Moslem ruling for the benefit of his 
fellow tribesmen and co-religionists but as a ruler of 
India from whom all its inhabitants could expect equal 
justice and equal favour.” 

Is Mr. Amery prepared to set an example 
by following in the footsteps of Akbar ? 

« 

Mr. Jinnah’s Views on Quit India 
Proposal 

Mr. Jinnah, addressing the All-India 
Muslim Students’ Conference at Jullunder on 
Nov, 15, said, “ Mr. Gandhi hit upon an extra¬ 
ordinary formula which was that the British 
must withdraw—I shall be very glad if they 
do it to-morrow : We shall settle our affairs all 
right. (Loud and prolonged applause.) ”— A. P. 

Like other bitter pills from Mr. Jinnah—his 
non-co-operation with war efforts, non-co- 
operation with Governor-General’s Executive 
Council and the National Defence Council, 
rejection of the Cripps proposal—this one also 
has to be swallowed by Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Amery. The need for recognising Mr. Jinnah 
as the “ sole representative of Muslim India ” is 
probably not fet over. 

Rajaji Not To Interview The Mahatma 
• The Bombay Chronicle reports : 

From our Correspondent 

New Delhi, Nov. 12. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari had an interview with 
H. E. the Viceroy this morning. The interview lasted 
a little over half an hour. 

“ It was a surprise to me ” said Rajaji announcing 
the Viceroy’s refusal to give him permission to see 
Gandhi ji. 


Rajaji promptly added “the decision is so wrong 
that it must be altered.” 

Later, Rajaji confidently added “ I think the deci¬ 
sion is bound to be altered soon.” The only cause for 
satisfaction is that the Viceroy has promised to com¬ 
municate to Whitehall his conversation with Rajaji. 

The decision of the Governor-General dis¬ 
allowing Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar to interview 
Mahatma Gandhi has displeased a large number 
of public men and parties in India. Rajaji 
himself made the following remark : 

His refusal means that a settlement of the politi¬ 
cal deadlock has been blocked. Even according to the 
British, no settlement is possible without the Congress 
or. Gandhiji or both being in it, and when the Viceroy 
refuses permission to me to see Gandhiji. it means all 
chance of a settlement is shut off.” 

The refusal took place on Nov. 12. The 
Viceroy promised to communicate with the 
Whitehall. The Churchill Government, in spite 
of its advertised desire to end the deadlock, has 

not yet replied, 

« 

Gandhiji Is Not A Fifth Columnist “ 

The Hindu reports the following tribute 
General Smuts paid to Gandhiji at a Press 
Conference in London : 

“ It is sheer nonsense to talk of Gandhi as a ‘ Fifth 
Columnist.’ He is a great man. He is one of the great 
men cf the world and he is the last person to be placed' 
in that category. He is dominated by high spiritual 
ifleals and holds views that I have just expressed about,, 
the human family. Whether those ideals are always 
practicable in our difficult world may be questioned, 
but that Mr. Gandhi is a great patriot, a great man ana 
a great spiritual leader who can doubt ? ” 

Harijans Denounce Ambedkar 

Lahobb, Nov. 12. 

Mr. M. L. Yatri, President, All-India Harijan 
League, Bhagat, t Amin Chand, General Secretary, All- 
India Harijan League, Chaudhuri Girdhari Lai, M.A., 
President, U. P. Provincial H. J. League, Ch. Jugal’ 
Kishore, Harijan ML.A. (Punjab), Ch. Bhim Sen, 
Harijan M.L.A. (IT. P.), Ch. Moola Singh, Harijan 
M.L.A. (Punjab), and Mr. Khandekar, Harijan M.L.A. 
(C. P.) have issued the following sattement,: 

The name of the Harijans of India is being associat¬ 
ed with the cry for separations^ Dr. Ambedkar has 
demanded a separate home for them. We make it, clear 
that the Harijans of India believe in Akhand Hindustan 
and as Such can never be a party to any solution of 
the political problem of India which aims at the parti¬ 
tion of the country in any shape or form. The Harijans 
are a part and parcel of the Hindu community and what¬ 
ever be their grievances against the Hindus, we cannot 
forget the important, fact that our future is indissolubly 
linked with them. We deprecate all attempts made bv 
some of the Harijan leaders like Dr. Ambedkar to 
create a cleavage in our ranks by pursuing a policy which 
is tantamount to creating a party to support the scheme 
of vivisection of the country. The cry of a separate 
home for the depressed classes amounts not only .to « 
betrayal of the best interests of the Harijans, bot als° 
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constitutes an abject surrender to the Muslim League 
and cry for Pakistan. Dr. Ambedkar does not represent 
the genuine opinion amongst the Harijans in this respect 
as they as a class believe in a united India—the home 
of all the communities residing in it.— Tribwnc. 

Men like Dr. Ambedkar are themselves 
products of the separatist tendencies in. India. 
It is only natural that they would foster dis- 
intergation in the national life of the country. 
The Harijans in a body have done well in dis¬ 
sociating themselves from interested and possibly 
inspired propaganda of the Jinnah-Ambedkar 
type.- Categorical declarations of such nature 
have become necessary, because in their absence 
outside people have started to believe the 
separatists. 

The New Currency Ordinance 

i 

The Bombay Chronicle has drawn pointed 
attention to the consequences., of the New 
Ccrrency Ordinance, disowning liability to’ 
honour Currency notes marked with political 
slogans, in the following words : » 

The reactions in the country against the Ordinance 
disowning liability to honour currency notes marked 
with political slogans can hardly be regarded as satis¬ 
factory even by Government. Businessmen and the 
public regard it as an unjust and arbitrary measure 
calculated to injure the interests of the Government and 
the people alike. The object in issuing the Ordinance 
was doubtless to check the progress of slogans like 
“Quit India.” The actual result is that the practice of 
stamping the slogan on currency notes, which was 
necessarily veiy limited and which would have been 
short-lived, is given 'more publicity and a longer lease 
in one form or another. Secondly, numerous notes 
marked with slogans must have been in the hands of 
absolutely innocent persons before they were penalised, 
and ever since the issue of the Ordinance many more 
must have passed into the hands of utterly illiterate 
persons incapable of detecting a political slogan. To 
declare all such notes as waste paper ‘is an art. of ex¬ 
propriation. for which it is not possible to imagine a 
valid defence. The obligation to honour a promissory 
note must be regarded as a solemn duty which one 
cannot disown merely because the note has something 
annoying written on it. 

The financial results of the Ordinance are also 
most, unfortunate. Ignorpil people, who have long been 
distrusting paper mo'.Syand have been hoarding silver 
are now most, reluctant to receive any currency notes, 
naturally fearing there, may be seme unseen risk lurking 
ir them. As a vast proportion of our producers are 
ignorant and illiterate their distrustful attitude towards 
paper currency is a serious hindrance to business. That, 
is not all. Their comments on Government’s policy 
are hardly complimentary, yet by sheer repetition they 
become current among millions. The shortage of small 
coin has added to the common people’s suspicious atti¬ 
tude. Government will do well to note all these trends 
pf thought carefully and retrieve their blunder before 
ds pernicious consequences go further. Perhaps they 
themselves realise that the Ordinance may do grave 
m,justice to many persons. And probably it is for this 
v ery reason the Ordinance gives the Reserve Bank of 


India the discretion to “refund as of grace, the whole 
or part of the value ” of the penalised notes. But the 
discrctum without, any published rules Ip guide it, only 
adds to the arbitrary character of the Ordinance.and 
may be a source of flagrant discrimination and coikup- 
lion. The best, way .is to repeal the Ordinance forthwith 
without making a fetish of prestige. (Italics ours.—E d.) 

The saturation of Indian Currency with 
paper, to the extent of one-pice notes issued by 
a private company and freely circulating in the 
market, has already created distrust against the 
Currency authorities in India. This drastic 
Ordinance, legalising expropriation in a regime 
which professes respect for private property, is 
bound to add to that distrust. 

Who Fought the Battle of Egypt 

In his Mansion House speech Mr. Churchill 
said that the battle of Egypt “ has been fought 
almost entirely by men of British blood and 
the Dominions.” What did. then, the Indian 
troops, Free French, Greeks, Czechoslovaks and 
others do ? 

Racial Discrimination ? 

, The Punjab branch of the Indian Medical 
Association presented a memorandum to Mr. 
N. It. Sarker, when he visited Lahore, which 
states inter alia : 

The extent to which the racial policy has been 
pursued would be clear to you when we tell you that 
even aliens like Czechs and Poles, whose qualifications 
may not even be registrable in this country, have been 
offered, when employed in the army as civil medical 
practitioners, the rank, pay and allowances of a lieuten¬ 
ant of (he R. A. M, C. (Its, 675 to Rs. 825 per mensem) 
in the first year and of captain of the R. A. M. C. 
(Rs. 800 to Its. 1,500) during the second and subsequent 
years, with free accommodation admissible to R. A. M. C. 
officers, while Indians have been employed on Its. 250 
or Rs. 350 per mensem without any rank. 

The Black Girl who was searching for God 
was once told, “ two blacks do not make one 
white.” Vide G. B. S. 

Paper Commandeering Order j 

Government of India have commandeered 
90% of the paper produced in India. This 
drastic action will result in the almost total 
stifling of the vehicles of mass education. A 
pandemonium has already been created in the 
paper market and the monthly and weekly perio¬ 
dicals have been placed in a very difficult position. 
India has abundant raw materials for the manu¬ 
facture of paper but only a dozen mills have 
been established. Government of India had 
never had the foresight to encourage production 
of paper in the country. Now when import has 
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become difficult, they have taken the shortest 
route by issuing a commandeering order without 
the „ slightest* regard for the welfare of the 
country. 

Finance Minister of Bengal Resigns 

Dr. S. P. Mookerjee, Finance Minister of 
Bengal, has resigned his seat on the Governor 
of Bengal’s Council ol Ministers. In a statement 
published after his resignation he brings out the 
character of the provincial autonomy in the 
following words, 

'■ Let me tell them without any exaggeration whatso¬ 
ever that the ooustitut ion that functions under the 
at-called system of Provincial Autonomy is a colossal 
mockery. My experience as a Provincial Minister for 
11 mouths justifies me in stating clearly and categorical¬ 
ly that Ministers, while possessing great responsibilities 
for which they are answerable to the people and the 
legislature have very little powers specially in matters 
concerning rights and liberties of the people.” 

The disagreement between the Governor 
and the Finance Minister arose over the conduct 
of relief operations in Midnapore and the col¬ 
lection of collective fines. These are issues on 
which the public expects the Ministers’ voice to 
prevail over those of the Executive officials! 
Just at the time when Japan entered the war, 
parties and persons in Bengal Legislature, who 
were violently opposed to one another on politi¬ 
cal and communal considerations, agreed to 
stand on a common platform and succeeded in 
rallying an overwhelming majority of the Hindu, 
Muslim and Scheduled caste members of . the 
House together in. the Progressive Coalition 
Party. The communal tension in the province 
was greatly eased. Interested parties and vested 
interests who did not like this combination tried 
hard to break up this alliance with the help of 
the reactionary Muslims but failed. The 
Governor’s reaction to this Ministry was not 
beyond criticism. Since August last, after the 
beginning of the present movement in the country, 
the relianeeVof the Governor more on the die- 
hards of thevCivil Service and the consequent 
supercession 6f the Ministerial Government 
became apparently clear. The serious allega¬ 
tions against Midnapore officials have neither 
been answered nor has any action been taken 
against them. The manner in which collective 
fines are being imposed and collected has also 
been a subject of. strong criticism and Dr. 
Mookerjee’s -statement to the Press has made it 
dear that even the Ministry as a whole failed 
to obtain any legitimate redress in this behalf. 

Mr. Allah Buksh described, the provincial 
autonomy as “a farce and # fraud.” Dr. 


Mookerjee’s experience for eleven months at the 
Secretariat confirms the same view. The sooner 
the public get disillusioned of the apparent 
charm of provincial autonomy, the better for the 
country. , 

Sir Zafarulla s Two Alternatives 

Sir Zafarulla Khan, who has been appointed 
a member of the Indian delegation to’ the Pacific 
Relations Conference to be held in Canada, 
suggests two alternatives as a likely solution 
of the Indian problem. According to a Reuter 
message received from New York: 

First, he said, the All-India Congress should agree 
to Mr. Jinnah’s demand for the establishment of 
Pakistan in the. north-west and north-east areas. 
Secondly, let Mr. Gandhi, Pandit Nehru and their col¬ 
leagues admit that there is “ a reasonable basis ” far the 
Moslems’ fear “ afid let them suggest the adoption of an 
agreement providing for the protection of the rights 
of Moslems and other minorities before asking for the 
withdrawal of the British. In either case there would 
then be a reasonable hope for" an early settlement,” he 
said. 

With* reference to Sir Zafarulla Khan’s first 
alternative, he is already aware how intensely 
bitter and widespread is the resentment that has 
been generated by this agitation by a section of 
the Mahomedan community for the division of 
India. He cannot deny that this feeling is 
shared also by a very large and influential part 
of the Mahomedan community. If, on the ac¬ 
ceptance of the second alternative, an early 
settlement is possible, it is surprising why no 
suitable steps are being taken by the responsible 
British authorities to resolve the difficulty. Prof. 
Laski goes to the root of the matter when he 
observes (in his book 1 Where Do We Go From 
Here ’—Penguin Series) thus : “ But as long as 
every vested interest in India is, like the Moslem 
interest, encouraged, openly or secretly, to 
believe that it will get better terms from 
dependence upon us than from a real attempt at 
accommodation with other Indian interests, of 
course agreement between^them is not forth¬ 
coming. We patronise theiSis dissidents from 
unity in the same way, though much more 
subtly, as the. Conservative Party has so long 
patronised the separation of Ulster; and with 
the same evil consequences.” It must be stated 
in this connection that the manner of constitu¬ 
tion of the delegation has naturally caused very 
great dissatisfaction in the country. 

S. K. L. 

Mr. Jinnah*s New Formula 

In the course of his numerous speeches and 
utterances made at Lyallpur and elsewhere, 
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during his recent visit to the Punjab, in 
connection with the session of the Muslim 
League Conference, which met at Lyallpur 
a few days ago, Mr. M. A. Jinnah pro¬ 
pounded a new-fangled formula with reference 
to his project of Pakisthan. From the sum¬ 
maries of his pronouncements available to us at 
the time of writing, it appears that Mr. Jinnah- 
bases his pet project on two principles. First, 
according to him, Hindus and Mahomedans 
constitute two different nationalities. Secondly, 
he says that his demand for self-determination 
applies to those provinces which are the “ home¬ 
lands ” of Muslims and not where they constitute 
a “ sub-national ” group. A writer in Con¬ 
science, a new weekly, published from Adyar, 
Madras, under the editorship ,of Mr. (i. S. 
Arundale, deals at some length with both these 
points. With reference to Mr, Jinnah’s two- 
nation theory the writer says : • 

“ It is curious how suddenly Hindus and Muslims 
have become for Mr. Jinnah two Nations, $pr till very 
recently—till the Lahore session of the Muslim League 
in 1940—they were sister communities of a common 
land. This sudden awakening of Mr. Jinnah to-* the 
‘ t wo-N ation ’ idea reminds us of Hitler-instigated 
Germans in Europe clamouring at first for minority 
rights, rising to the demand of self-determination, and 
then becoming a part of the German State machine. 
Mr. Jinnah started with his famous fourteen points, 
lias now asked for right, of self-determination, and will 
Probably end with a Pan-Islamic Federation threatening 
the integrity of India. Methods of appeasement failed 
in Europe; methods of appeasement will fail in India 
too. The breaking-up of India's Unify is too big a price 
to be paid for the appeasement of Mr. Jinnah.” 

With reference to Mr. Jinnah’s other point 
the writer observes : 

“ Let us see which are the homelands of the Mus¬ 
lims. Is Sind their homeland ? The excavations of 
Mohenjo-Dara bear eloquent witness to the fact that 
centuries before Muslims came to India Aryans from 
Central Asia had established a mighty Hindu civiliza¬ 
tion on the banks of the Sindhu, now known as the 
river Indus. The very name of the country—Hindustan 
—is derived from this splendid civilization in the land 
■ol the Sindhu. If Mr . Jp inali respects history and docs 
not depend upon fij^TO for his facts, then he should 
realize that Sind has been for centuries the homeland 
of the Hindus. 

. “But has the Punjab been the homeland of the 
Muslims ? History once again tells us that the Bud- 
dhust and Hindu Empires extended up to the Punjab 
imd their armies contacted the forces of Alexander the 
Great in this land of the Five Rivers. This was of 
course long before the Muslim invasions of India. Mr. 
Jinnah has a Pakistanie interpretation of history, and 
naturally sees Muslim homelands wherever he wants 
to see them ! ” 

The writer very appropriately asks why ie 
Mr Jinnah silent as to 

whether more than 45 per cent, of the Hindus af 
nengal form a sub-national group: whether nearly 50 
Py r c ™t. of Hindus and Sikhs of the Punjab and more 
wan 30 per emit, of Hindus of Sind ^constitute a sub¬ 


national group. Further, when does a sub-national 
group rise to the sublime status of a national group ? 
Or does the term national group apply only to the 
Muslims of the Sind, Punjab. North-West Frontier and 
Bengal ? Does Mr. Jinnah put the Hindus and the 
Sikhs of these provinces on the same footing as the 
15 per cent, of Muslims of the United Provinces?” 

S. K. L. 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan's Scheme 

A few weeks prior to the advent of Mr. 
Jinnah in the Punjab, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan 
had announced a new formula for the solution 
of the problem of minorities. A press message 
published by a Calcutta contemporary from its 
own correspondent at Lahore early in November 
gave an idea of Sir Sikandar s scheme. The 
message states : 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, is 
busy discussing witli certain Hindu leadens about secur¬ 
ing the right of self-determination of the Punjab Mus- 
Jims in accordance with the League objective. 

The Premier’s plan is that the Punjab minorities 
should be given the same right of self-determination 
which the Muslims are asking for themselves. 

The 'plan briefly is that after the war 70 per cent, 
of the newly-elected legislators should settle the ques¬ 
tion of accession in favour or against,. Votes shall be 
taken as registering the opinion of the Punjab masses 
on this constitutional issue. 

If, however, 70 per cent, members are not forth¬ 
coming to support or oppose accession to the All-Indig 
Federation, the matter will be referred to a referendum 
of the respective communities. If as a result of the 
referendum 60 per cent. Muslims vote in favour of 
non-accession and similarly 60 per cent. non-Muslims 
vote in favour 'of accession, the province may be so 
divided that both communities can exercise the right 
of self-determination in respective regions. 

Sardar jValdev Singh, the Development Minister, 
has convened a meeting on the 4th November of pro¬ 
minent Sikh leaders to find out ways and means for 
some solution regarding the minorities’ right, of self- 
determination so far as the Punjab is concerned. 

In the course of the discussion that his 
scheme evoked Sir Sikandar made it clear to 
Hindus and Sikhs that he sought to extend to 
them in the Punjab the right of self-determina¬ 
tion which the Muslim Leaguey had been 
demanding for the Muslims of India and main¬ 
tained that it was for the Piinj^ms to say as 
to whether they would remain in the Indian 
Union or go out of it. It will be remembered 
that long before this, while discussing the 
Pakistan idea. Sir Sikandar had declared that 
any attempt to isolate the Muslim community 
from the rest of India was un-Islamie. Subse¬ 
quent to this he advocated a scheme of his own 
with a Central Government of India, against 
the Pakistan scheme. S. K. L. 

Mr. Jinnah versus Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan 

Mr. Jinnah took advantage of the oppor¬ 
tunity afforded by his visit to the Punjab 
to condemn in unmeasured terms a scheme 
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such as that propounded by Sir Sikandar 
Hyat Khan pjior to Mr. Jinnah’s visit, without, 
of course, mentioning his name in this eonnee- 
(ion and also disowning any knowledge of it. 

According to the proceedings of the meetings 
held at Lyallpur as published in the press, Mr. 
Jinnah criticised “ the latest scheme floated in 
the Punjab granting self-determination to all 
communities and characterised it as a mis¬ 
chievous idea.” He, however, assured the 
minority communities that their interests would 
be fully protected in Pakistan and quoted versos 
from the Quran in this connection. Sir Sikandar 
Hyat Khan who spoke later explained that 
he fully subscribed to the Lahore resolution of 
the League, which provided for territorial re¬ 
adjustments and added that his new formula 
was not in conflict with the Lahore resolution. 
He assured the minorities that their interests 
were being fully safeguarded and urged for 
communal settlement to expedite attainment of 
India’s freedom. 

Mr. Jinnah is reported also to have made 
the following observations in the course of one 
of his addresses : , 

" Who is the author of this new formula that every 
conimmiiiy has the right, of self-determinatkn all over 
India ? Either it is colossal ignorance or mischief and 
trick. Let me give them a reply that the Mussalmans 
claim the right of self-determination because they are a 
national group on a given territory which is their home¬ 
land and the zones where they are in a majority. Have 
you known anywhere in history that sub-national groups 
scattered all over be given a state ? Where are you 
going to gel a stale for them ? The Muslims are not 
sub-national, it is their birth-right to claim and exercise 
the right cif self-determination.” 

Although Mr. Jinnah, just like a truant 
school -boy, avowed in public his utter ignorance 
of Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan’s latest scheme, his 
reference in the extract quoted above could not 
but be in respect of the Punjab Premier’s new 
formula. S. K. L. 

Lahore ChiejUusticeship 

It is announced that Sir Trevor Harris, 
Chief Justice of Patna High Court, has been 
appointed to fill the vacancy caused by Sir J. D. 
Young, Chief Justice of Lahore High Court, pro¬ 
ceeding on leave with a view to eventual 
retirement. This arrangement supersedes the 
claims of capable Indians, especially of Justice 
Bakshi Sir Tck Chand, who had already officiated 
in that post with conspicuous ability. The an¬ 
nouncement has naturally, therefore, caused 
deep public resentment. Raja Narendranath 
and The Tribune very appropriately give expres¬ 
sion to this feeling. In a statement to The 
Tribune Raja Narendranath states: ’ 


■‘I was extremely disappointed, in fact, astounded, 
to read in (ho papers that the Chief Justice of Patna 
was to conn- ever here in place of Sir Douglas Yeung. 
More than 50 years ago an Indian was appointed for a 
short time to (he office of Chief Justice in Calcutta by 
Lord llipon. Since then several Indians have been 
appointed Chief Justices of various High Courts and 
liavo done their work with credit. Sir Shadi Lai was 
Chief Justice in the Punjab for a number of years. Sir 
Muhammed Suleiman was Chief Justice cif Allahabad 
High Court. He has been succeeded by Sir Iqbal 
Ahmed. Even now Sir Fazal Ali is to succeed Sir 
Trevor Harris in Patna. The puisne judge of Lahore 
High Court wlw> was eligible for appointment for a 
few months before his own retirement is Bakshi Sir Tek 
Cha'nd, whose judicial and administrative ability is be¬ 
yond all praise. He officiated as Chief Justice this 
year for a short time. His legal acumen and higli sense 
of impartiality are admitted by all. I do not know 
why ids claims have been overlooked. I expected that 
he would succeed Sir Douglas Young and would be 
succeeded in turn by Knnwur Dalip Singh and probably 
after a time by Mr. Justice Abdul Rashid. The trans¬ 
fer of the Chief Justice of Patna to Lahore is a retro¬ 
grade step much to be deplored. 

The Tribune says that besides this 
appointment, another Britisher, a member of the 
Indian Civil Service, has also been appointed 
as An Additional Judge of the Lahore High 
Court. This has been done even “ in the presence 
of Indian lawyers of undoubted eminence and 
competence in the Province.” The action of the 
authorities not only “ involves the supersession 
of the claims of Indian lawyers whose appoint¬ 
ment to the bench would by general admission 
have shed lustre on it ” but also wholly 
overlooks the claims of the Sikh community, 
no member of which having so far been appointed 
to the bench of the highest court in the Province. 
We desire to protest in the most emphatic terms 
against the utter unfairness, injustice and 
spirit of favouritism displayed by the authorities 
by these and numerous similar other appoint¬ 
ments, such as the recent recruitment of sixty 
Britishers to the Survey of India Department, 
as disclosed in a New Delhi report. The 
policy followed by the Government fully justify 
Raja Narendranath in lriftfe^g the following 
remarks : 

“ I have beau of the opinion that the British 
Government have ceased to be as just and neutral 
between the communities as it used to be 60 years ago., 
The Hindus are in disfavour in all provinces, whether 
they happen to be a majority or a minority in that, 
province. This anti-Hindu feeling might, have been 
accentuated by the recent disturbances started by the 
Congress. But the disregard of Bakhshi Sir Tek Chand’s 
claim might not bp due to this anti-Hindu feeling. I 
hope, however, that in making future appointments the 
claims of the local members of the High Court Bar, 
which is predominantly Hindu, will not be overlooked 
and that there will be no tendency to reduce the 
present proportion of the Hindu judges in the High 
Court.” 

S. Kr L. 
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Death of Kaliprasanna Das-Gupta 

It is with regret that we record the passing 
away of Srijukta Kaliprasanna Das-Gupta, 
M.A., the well-known writer and teacher, at the 
age of 71 on the 13th November, 1942. He 
rendered notable public service as an unselfish 
and energetic worker at the time of the Anti- 
partiton and Swadeshi agitation. He subse¬ 
quently joined the National Council of Education 
and rose to be its Basu-Mallik Professor.. He 
was the author of a number of Bengali books on 
a variety of subjects. We offer our sincere 
condolence to the bereaved family. S. K. L. 

The Late Satyendracliandra Mitra 

The premature death of Srijukta Satyendra- 
chandra Mitra, M.A., B.L.. President Bengal 
Legislative Council, on the 27th October, 1942 
at the age of fifty-four is felt with regret by 
those who luul come into contact with him. He 
was an Advocate of the Calcutta-High Court. 4t 
was quite early in life that lie began to take 
active interest in all public- and political activities. 
He suffered more than once continued incarcera¬ 
tion at the hands of the authorities as a roqjt of 
his intimate association with the work of the 
Indian National Congress. He was elected to 
the Bengal Legislative Council in 1924 as a 
member of the Swaraj Party of the Congress. 
He was subsequently elected a member of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly. On the introduc¬ 
tion of the new constitution lie was elected to 
the Upper House of the Province by members of 
the Lower House in 1937 and was also elected 
as its President. He was for some time a Director 
of the Reserve Bank of India. Eastern Circle. 
The numerous tributes paid to his memory bear 
testimony to the ability, independence, dignity 
and impartiality with which he discharged the 
duties of the first President of the newly-consti¬ 
tuted Bengal Legislative Council. We offer our 
sincere condolence to the members of the 
bereaved family. S. K. L. 

The Hon. Mr. Sarker’s Convocation 

Address 

In addressing' the Convocation of the 
University of Agra on Saturday, the 14th 
November, 1942, the Hon. Mr. N. R. Sarker, 
Commerce Member of the Government of India, 
delivered an interesting and thoughtful speech. 
He discussed in the course of his address a num¬ 
ber of very important problems relating to 
educational advancement in India. We are able 
just to refer very briefly to two of these 
questions. He aaid : 

“ People who do not believe in education under any 
circumstances militarists and others whose vision does 
not extend beyond the immediate job on band, must 


naturally deprecate the expenditure of public money 
on objects which they regard as of doubtful value and 
of no assistance whatever to the war effort. Small 
wonder that such people cannot help casting covetous 
eyes on educational buildings and staffs for waij pur¬ 
poses. The former are suitable for hospitals, offices, 
barracks. A. R. P. jiosls and so on and to the people 
in question nothing seems easier than to requisition 
educational buildings as a short-cut solution of the diffi¬ 
culties in finding suitable accommodation. 

‘ .Such a tendency displayed itself in Great. Britain 
both immediately before and after the outbreak of war. 
but had been resolutely resisted, and it is now agreed 
that educational buildings should only be requisitioned 
under circumstances of extreme urgency. With war at 
our very door, we must he on our guard against a 
similar tendency raising its head in India, but T sincere¬ 
ly hope that the lessons learnt by Britain ip this matter 
will not be lost upon us.” 

In view of the grievous inroad that is being 
made in this country in the entire sphere of 
education, on the plea of exigencies of war, it 
behoves public spirited citizens to follow Ihe 
example of England, China, the United States of 
America, and other countries where even today 
the paramountcy of educational expansion and 
progress is almost universally recognised. The 
other point in the address to which we desire 
to refer is the need of insistence, “ whatever be 
’the cost, on improving our educational system 
in spite of war and at the same time consider 
how we may equip it to deal with those special 
problems which will arise immediately the war 
is over.” Experience of the last war suggests, 
Mr. Sarker adds, that unless we can solve these 
problems more satisfactorily than we did on 
the last, occasion, our exertions will be wasted 
and the fruits of victory will go in vain. 

It is of the utmost importance to the future 
welfare of India that steps be taken to tackle 
this problem immediately. The situation de¬ 
mands that our educationalists and public men 
should direct their attention to the quesion of a 
complete overhaul of the present effete and in¬ 
effectual system of education with a view to its 
adaptation and adjustment in accordance with 
the spirit and needs of the time, f S. K. L. 

American Comments on the Indian 
Situation 

A number of distinguished writers and 
publicists have during the last few weeks dealt 
with the Indian situation in the American Press 
will) consummate ability and independence. 
Mr. Louis Fischer has exposed in the columns of 
The New York Nation the sophistries of the 
die-hards in Britain and India and shown how 
the Cripps proposals were sabotaged at their 
instance. It is clear from the negotiations on 
the defence formula, he says, that the Indians 
wished to do more for the defence of their 
country than the British were ready to allow t 
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them to do and that Gandhiji’s pacificism did 
not enter into it. Mrs. John Gunther, wife of 
the t eminent* American journalist, in a letter 
{xdcfressed to the New Republic writes : 

“India’s will for independence is expressed by her 
major political party, the Indian National Congress. 
All else told by England such as that majority rule does 
not apply in india, or that democracy is impossible in 
India without autocracy, or the insanely involuted non¬ 
sense about, the Moslems, the Castes, the Princes, etc., 
etc., is self-delusory hallucinatory lying of a most dan¬ 
gerous order.” 

Mr. Wendell Willkie who visited the Middle- 
East. Russia and China, in the course of his 
report on the trip said that many of the people 
he saw asked him the question 

"which has become almost a symbol all through Asia: 
What about, India ? Now. I did not go to India. * * 
But it has one asnect in the East which I should report 
to you. From Cairo on. it confronted me at every 
turn The wisest man in China said to me : When the 
aspiration of India for freedom was put aside to some 
future day. it was not Great Britain that suffered in 
public esteem in the Far East. It was the United 
States.” 

A very recent message received from the 
London correspondent of the Hindusthare 
Standard states that. Mr. Edgar Snow, an emi¬ 
nent American publicist, who had recently 
visited India has contributed an important 
despatch to the American Press. Mr. Snow 
writes : 

“The grievances listed against Britain by the Con¬ 
gress likewise are shared by virtually every educated 
Indian as well as the large section of the masses than 
is generally supposed.” 

Mr. Snow demands a proper solution of the 
Indian problem, urges that “ India must be 
saved for the Allied cause, if humanly possible ” 
and speaks of the unique position held among 
the masses by Gandhiji whom he visited at 
Sevagram. 

The reactionaries in Great Britain and the 
British Empire appear to have been violently 
perturbed byvthe numerous pro-Indian state¬ 
ments that Have appeared of late in the 
American Press. This is shown by the treat¬ 
ment accorded to Mr. Wendell Willkie who was 
asked beforehand not to mention India or the 
British Empire in’ his speech at the formal civic 
reception proposed to be held in his honour at 
Toronto and was also told that on his not agree¬ 
ing to the proposal no such reception would he 
held. The die-hards have not only not deflected 
from the unholy campaign against India in 
which they are engaged but nothing daunted-they 
are proceeding with their propaganda of mis¬ 
representation with greater vigour and energy. 
!'^ ”• 8. K. L. 


Revenue Minister’s Statement In Council : 

Hon. Mr. P. N. Banerjee, Revenue Minister, 
made the following statement in the Bengal 
Legislative Council, on Nov. 12 : 

Hon. Mr. P. N. Banerjee began his statement b; 
saying that the heavy cyclone? from the Bay which 
passed over several districts of Bengal began at about 
7 w 8 o’clock in the morning on the 16th and spent 
itself up in the early hours of the morning of the follow¬ 
ing day. In the afternoon of the 16th, there was a high 
tidal bore forced up by the cyclone from the Bay which 
broke into the main land and devastated a considerable 
area in the southern part, of Midnapore and 24-Parganas. 
The cyclone was accompanied by heavy rain—at certain 
places it was as heavy as 12" in lass than 24 hours. All 
the rivers in these districts were in heavy flood. In 
the worst affected areas, there was a heavy lass of human 
lives—the present estimate being 10,000 persons in the 
Midnapore and 1.000 in the 24-Parganas. The loss of 
cattle was nearly 75 per cent. Practically every kutchn 
house was severely damaged or destroyed and only 
pueca houses except, those with corrugated iron roof 
remained standing. 

f Continuing the Revenue Minister said that in the 
five coastal thanas of the Midnuptre district, most 
severely affected there were, according to 1931 census, 
1,03,613 occupied houses (.»>, families) with a popula¬ 
tion of 5.56,125 persons. 

In nearly the whole of this area practically all huts 
had "been destroyed and at least 76 per cent, of the 
cattle had perished. As.-uming that each house had on 
an average of 3 lmts and 80 per cent, of the families had 
on an average 1 head of plough cattle or milch cattle, 
nearly 3 lakhs of huts and 60,000 heads of cattle had 
been destroyed in this belt alone. In the remaining 
7 thanas of Tuinluk and Oontai Subdivisions and 13 
other thanas of the Sadar and Gnatal Subdivisions, there 
were 4 lakhs of occupied houses with nearly 20 lakhs 
of people. Even at a moderate estimate about 4 lakhs 
of huts must have been blown down and the death roll 
of cattle also should be about 15,000 in this area. Thus, 
nearly 7 lakhs of huts had been destroyed making over 
15 lakhs of people homeless and nearly 75,000 heads of 
plough and milch cattle had perished. The loss of 
moveable properties such as foodstuffs, clothing, utensils, 
etc., had been in "a proportionate scale as also damage 
to roads, embankments, etc. 

The news of the cyclone first reached the Revenue 
Secretary on the 19th morning. The Collector oj 
24 -Parganas rang up the Revenue Secretary to \give the 
news which referred only to the devastation caused in 
parts of the Diamond Harbour Subdivision. The same 
afternoon some information <‘ %n v from an R. A. F. 
pilot, who had flown along the Howiah-Midnapore Rail¬ 
way line. Later in the day a wireless message was 
received from the. Collector of Midnapore in which he 
stated his apprehension that the southern part of the 
district must have suffered badly. 

Immediately on receipt of the news steps were 
taken to send down relief parties. The Collector of 
24-Parganas sent down a party on the 20th with food¬ 
stuffs, 12,000 gallons of waters, doctors and disinfectants. 
A wireless message was sent to the Collector of Midna- 
pore to try and send relief parties from K.olaghat down 
the Rupnarayan to the coastal areas which must be 
practically cut off from the mainland. Simultaneously 
relief parties were organised from Calcutta, to reach the 
coastal areas of Tamluk and Contai Subdivisions., The 
parties left with doctors, disinfectants and with food¬ 
stuff in four batches between October 22 and 30. Rice 
sent was 8,962 maunds. 

It was perfectly true, the Revenue Minister admit- 
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ted, that help did not reach the affected localities as 
quickly as it was ordinarily done. The breakdown of 
all telegraphic and telephonic communications, blocking 
up Kif roads, political trouble in one of the districts 
which had made certain areas unsafe for Government 
officers to work in without police escort and lack of 
transport particularly boats as a result of denial policy 
were the factors which prevented immediate-help reach¬ 
ing there. 

The lqcal officers in the Midnaporc district spent 
the first 4 or 5 days in restoring communications with¬ 
out which no relief work could be done. They then 
sent out relief though in the conditions prevailing the 
relief could not be adequate to areas which were con¬ 
sidered safe for Government officers. 

Towards the end oj the month, the Revenue Minis¬ 
ter along with some of his colleagues visited the affected 
areas, and on return to Calcutta arranged to release 
information about the disaster to the press which had 
been held up understanding instructions. An Additional 
Commissioner to direct and co-ordinate relief operations 
was appointed to take charge of .relief operations in 
each -of the most affected subdivisions under the direct 
order of the Collector, and denial and security measures 
were recommended to be relaxed 4o the fullest extent 
possible. Steps, the Revenue Minister staled, Had 
since been taken to give effect to those recommenda¬ 
tions. 

The Additional Commissioner visited Midnapore 
on the !)th oj this month and allotted definite areas to 
non-official relief organizations to work in. The Jama- 
krishna Mission, Bharat Sevasram Sangha, and Nava 
Bidhan Relief Society had already started work in the 
area. The Marwari Relief Society had been allotted a 
considerable area to work in. These organizations would 
render immediate relief in food ami clothing. 

Government had decided, the Revenue Minister 
said, that relief should be (riven without any discrimina¬ 
tions. Non-official co-operation should he sought for 
and facilities given to non-officials to the fullest extent 
to help in relief work. Nu n-political philanthropic socie¬ 
ties if necessary would bn assisted with contributions 
from Government, but political bodies like the Hindu 
Mahasabha or the Muslim League should work, if they 
desired with their own funds. 

Relief circles and centres windd be formed and 
officers would be asked to make a detailed survey of the 
families affected. Ration cards would then be issued 
to each family that, sought relief and rations to all 
claimants for a fortnight would be given after a sum¬ 
mary enquiry. Well-to-do people who were not entitled 
to free rations might be given a temporary loan not 
exceeding Rs. 20. 

Government, the Revenue Minister said, had arrang¬ 
ed for gratuitous rrdji# Rice, dal, salt and malted or 
other milk and bmoy for children would be supplied. 
One week’s relief for one or a group of villages would be 
distributed on a fixed day of each week from a given 
centre. Each family would he given a ration card for 
the purpose. Relief to the earners of a family would 
be discontinued as soon as the earners were offered test, 
work. No persons capable- of earning would get free 
rations for more than 4 weeks. Every adult would get 
8 chittaks of rice, i chittak of salt, and i chittak of dal 
per day and every child between 2-14 years at half the 
rates. Infants below two would be given barley, sago 
with missri ot malted milk, etc., per day. 

As regards water supply, immediate steps must be 
taken to sink tube wells, where possible, to bale out. 
saline water from tanks or to sink new wells. The 
Chief Engineer, Public Health Department, had been 
asked to reserve tube well materials for 50 tube wells of 
an average depth of 30 ft., of which materials for 6 had 
already been supplied to me Contai area, wad 14 watet 



tanks for water to be supplied by boats to the most 
difficult areas. For medical relief, instructions had al¬ 
ready been issued by the Director of Public Health. 

For reconstruction of huts, Government proposed to 
help a family to have one ordinary hut for each married 
couple plus one small kitchen shed. For clothing, bed¬ 
ding and utensils, help would be given in cash or kind. 
For purchase of seeds help in cash and kind for rabi 
crop and for agricultural implements might be given. 
Agricultural loans would also be advanced. 

The Revenue Minister made another state¬ 
ment before the Council on Nov 13 : 

The Revenue Minister made it clear that he was 
not yet satisfied that relief had reached every affected 
village of the district. The task was big, and he was 
told, even now normal conditions of commjinications had 
not been restored in certain portions of the affected 
areas. 

Mr. Banerjee said that information of the disaster 
reached Government, on October 19 at night. With 
difficulty Government managed to secure a barge from 
the Port, Commissioner, and after a full day’s loading 
with foodstuffs, medical requisites, etc., an officer of 
the Revenue Department was sent down to some of the 
affected areas on the 21st, morning. Government, then 
sanctioned agicultural loans to the extent of five lakhs 
of rupees and grat.uitious relief in cash of Rs. 24,000 for 
both the districts involved. Government, had also sent 
foodstuffs to the value of rupees one lakh. 

In reply to various queries by members, the Revenue 
Minister stated that every effort humanly possible was 
made to reach immediate relief to the devastated areas. 
But; the task was great and difficulties enormous. The 
Collector of the Midnapore himself was upset, and he 
reported that, there were about 20 deaths in the Midna¬ 
pore town. 

In this relief work, the Revenue Minister said- what¬ 
ever reasonable amount would be required to give the 
people a little comfort must come forward from the 
public exchequer, and public organizations were also 
raising funds for the purpose. Government, the Revenue 
Minister emphasised, was quite prepared to give any 
reasonable amount required for the relief work. Rupees 
24,000 given in gratuitous relief was not the maximum 
or the ultimate. Italics ours. — Ed., M. R. 

H. E.’s Appeal 

An idea of the widespread lmvoc caused in the 
district of Midnapore as a result of the recent cyclone 
and flood was given by His Excellency Sir John Herbert, 
Governor of Bengal, who flew over th^ affected areas 
in that district a few days ago. in a broadcast talk from 
the Calcutta station of All-India Rydio on Tuesday 
night, the 17th of November. / 

His Excellency said that flying* over the affected 
country, he could see villages which could only be 
reached with great difficulty by land or water. He also 
toured some of this area by road. 

“From the air,” he added, “I saw villages without- 
any sign of life, completely isolated by the floods, and 
areas of many square miles destitute of cattle and 
crops. On land, I found almost every tree xiprooted, 
huts uninhabitable, pucca houses unroofed, and even a 
solid 12 ft. brick wall blown flat by the gale.” 

Continuing His Excellency tad : “You will under¬ 
stand from this that the problem to be faced is immense. 
Countless houses have been destroyed. A tidal wave 
has washed away the “bunds’' as in 1864 and has not 
only destroyed the crops, but has probably affected the 
fertility of the soil, throughout, a strip along the sea-.* 
coast several miles in width. Livestock have perished 
wholesale. It follows that many thousands of persons 
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have been deprived of their homes, possessions and 
means of livelihood.” 

His Excellency pointed out that it was people such 
as thijsc who had been deprived of their fertile land, the 
source of everything to them; for from their land only 
could they earn money for building materials and cloth¬ 
ing, and from their land only could they win food for 
themselves and their families—who stood in need of 
their help. Government were ready to Luke up the lank. 
Engineers had surveyed the damage and repairs would 
be made. Estimates of losses were being prepared, and 
compensation woidd be assessed, seed would have to be 
provided; cattle to be obtained. But. these were long- 
range methods of relief. 

“At the moment there are thousands of families 
homeless, destitute, starving and without clothing. To 
keep them we want, funds, supplies of food and clothing 
and many willing workers. Now is the time for every 
man and woman of goodwill, irrespective of race, poli¬ 
tics or religion, to join Government in this good work; 
and they may rest assured that. Government will assist 
and co-ordinate their charitable efforts in every way.” 

His Excellency referred to the deplorable disorders 
which persisted in parts of the province and in particu¬ 
lar in the very areas where the cyclone had wrought 
most havoc, and said, ' J must make it clear that Govern¬ 
ment consider it their duly, are able, and intend, to 
suppress all violence and disorder oj this hind. Bin 
does not the call of humanity appeal in this crisis to 
persons of all ways of thinking? Is ii not tragic that 
those engaged in suppressing the campaign cannot divert 
their energies, as they would wish, to the task of help¬ 
ing the distressed ?” 

The Governor expressed the hope that those who 
were now engaged in fighting the forces of law and 
order would join with them in the contemplation of the 
highest ideal in sight aid to their own people in their 
extremity—and that all thoughts and acts of violence 
would be laid aside so tlmt all persons, whatever their 
opinions, might be able to join together harmoniously 
in the great work of charily.— A. P. 

Governor Addresses Central Cyclone 
Relief Committee 

At the inaugural meeting of the Central Cyclone 
Relief Committee, convened on November 18 at 
Government House. His Excellency the Governor of 
Bengal addressed representatives of all the leading 
organisations which had approached problems of relief. 
His Excellency, explaining the policy and purposes of 
founding a joint fund, emphasised the necessity of co¬ 
ordinating all \fforfs in order to achieve the most prac¬ 
ticable and efficient results. 

His KxecllenV began his speech by impressing upon 
all present the Importance of approaching the task 
simply as a humanitarian one. 

“ I addressed you today,” he said, ” as one whose 
sole concern is to alleviate suffering. If (his principle 
is to. guide us, we must take steps to ensure that relief 
is given irrespective of politics or creed.” 

Recalling the events immediately following the 
cyclonic disaster on the 16th October, 1942, His 
Excellency pointed out that there was some delay in the 
reports reaching the Government owing to the complete 
disruption of communications 

" When the full facts reached me at Darjeeling,' 
His Excellency continued ‘I was deeply shocked to 
learn how serious the devastation had been. Returning 
to Calcutta immediately, / was further shocked to find 
that the delay in the news had resulted in suggestion 
that there was delay in the action being taken. But J 
ms reassured to find, however, that the . Government 


had already met the emergency with the utmost resource 
and promptitude.’' 

His Excellency then referred to the difficulties 
confronting the Government relief workers, and parti¬ 
cularly to the lawlessness of certain element® in the 
worst affected areas. ‘‘This lawlessness must stop,” he 
said, “ if humanitarian assistance is to be rendered with 
the maximum effect, we cannot permit its hindrance 
by people who oppose the maintenance of law and order. 
There is ample scope for relief work of non-official 
bodies, and they can be of great assistance'to us. But 
they must co-ordinate their efforts with one common 
end in view—to pool resources for the equitable distri¬ 
bution of relief throughout the affected areas.” Italics 
ours.- —Ed., M. It.. 

Relief Commissioner s Report 

Calcutta, Nov. 26. 

Impressing the need for immediate action before 
the second sitting of the Central Relief Committee, His 
Excellency quoted the following extracts from a tour 
report submitted Hy Mr. B. R. Sen, I.C.S.. Additional 
Commissioner in charge of Relief : 

‘“I returned t^iis morning to Calcutta after several 
dvys of intensive touring in some of the most, affected 
areas of the Contai and Tamhik Subdivisions of the 
Midnaporc District. The devastation which I encounter¬ 
ed beggars description. Village after village, once popu¬ 
lous, showed no signs of human habitation, except for 
collections of debris in ponds and tanks. These emitted 
so ffiul a stench as to suggest that dead bodies were 
pinned oeneath. Only a few trees were left standing 
and their torn branches and dead leaves illustrated the 
fury which had passed over them. In one village only 
a single person had survived out of a population of 150; 
and iti another 132 families out of 135 had been wiped 
out completely. 

*' I visited one area with a party that was carrying 
drinking water in boats. There all the drinking water 
supplies had been polluted by saline water, and people 
of all ages came in hundreds for glasses of water to 
quench their thirst. About 50 per cent, of the people 
who survived the cyclone have left that particular area 
on account of t no lack of drinking water. Wherever 1 
stopped I was surrounded by large crowds of people who 
were in a state of utter destitution and were asking for 
water, clothes and blankets. Most of them had lost 
all their belongings and were in rags. They were living 
practically in the open and had no protection against the 
weather.’ ” 

“ ‘ In the belt of the country near the (tea I saw 
very few children and I was told that most of them 
had been drowned. Those whom I did meet, were suffer¬ 
ing from dysentery for lack oLmilk. I did not see a 
single live head of cattle for matfj^ailes in that coastal 
belt, and the problem of milk supply there which is 
acute, can only be solved satisfactorily by importing 
milch cows from •outside.’ ” 

The Cyclone and its Aftermath 

Let us examine the facts as published in the 
above statements together with others that are 
now widely known to the public. On the 16th 
of October a cyclone of a violence surpassing 
anything within the memory of living man struck 
certain areas in the District of Midnapore, 24- 
Parganas, Howrah and Burdwan. This .was 
accompanied by a cloudburst and a tidal wave 
in the estuarian region. The result was extreme 
devastation and a death-roll of a magnitude 
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seldom paralleled in the history of the British 
Empire so far as intensity of destruction within 
a limited area is concerned. At a conservative 
estimate about 30,000 persons lost their lives 
and about two millions were rendered almost 
completely destitute. The devastation extended 
to the soil itself as salinity will render culti¬ 
vation almost inpossible over large areas for at 
least two years to come. 

We are told that the Government, got news 
about this catastrophe on the 19th. We are 
not informed as to whether the meteorological 
department issued any warnings and if so 
what use was made of them. The places of, 
occurrence are less than half an hour’s flight by 
any plane from Calcutta, we are not told why 
the authorities did not try to make any use of 
aircraft to investigate the reasons of continued 
silence in an area which was l^,)tli “ disturbed ” 
and “ strategic.” The communication that 
finally did come from Midnapore on the evening 
of the 19th came by wireless. Why was this 
channel of communication left unexplored pre¬ 
viously ? Are we to believe that the transmitters 
at Midnapore had been put out of action and . 
then repaired by some local genius who took 
full three days to set them right ? 

Regarding the action of the authorities at 
Midnapore we are told nothing at all. Did 
they institute rescue operations, did they relax 
punitive measures like curfew orders, boat 
denial, etc., to help people escape ? Were the 
few available boats put at the disposal of 
volunteers for rescue work or were they used 
by the officials themselves for such laudable 
work ? 

We are told that the District Magistrate 
communicated with Calcutta on the evening of 
the 19th. What was the nature of the commu¬ 
nication we do not know. But we find that the 
first reaction of the Government in instituting 
relief work was started on the 22nd, six days 
after the ofcwrre«*!Paltliougb the water-route, by 
which the relief was sent, had remained open 
all the time and stocks of food, etc., were avail¬ 
able in plenty at Calcutta. If the Magistrate 
did send out an S. 0. S. this delay would be 
very difficult to explain indeed. Now for the 
relief operations, the censor had ordered a 
complete blackout, and therefore it was all the 
more essential that the Government should have 
made a strenuous endeavour to relieve the 
victims of the disaster who were literally facing 
death in hundreds of thousands. The Govern¬ 
ment sent 8952 maunds of rice up to the 30th of 
October. We are not told as to how this amount 
was distributed nor as to the method of distri¬ 


bution, but plain arithmetic tells us that this 
quantity works out at \ ounce ot rice per head 
per diem, for the 14 day period after the jtorin 
for the 1£ million people mentioned by the 
Revenue Minister. 

The first high-official who was sent to Midna¬ 
pore to investigate the nature of the catastrophe 
was Mr. B. R. Sen of the Revenue department. 
He went on the 27th of October, eleven days 
after the occurrence. The Revenue Minister 
stated that, it took four or five days to restore 
communications. We may presume therefore that 
after that period there was nothing, to prevent 
an investigation from the beau-quarters if such 
were deemed necessary. Then on the 29th of 
October three Ministers went to investigate in 
person, and that was thirteen days after the 
occurrence. We arc not told what the ministers 
saw nor as to what action they took. All this 
period there was an absolute blackout of news. 

The first news was released to the public 
on the 3rd of November, on the eighteenth day 
after the occurrence. Such a prolonged blackout, 
while tens of thousands were perishing for want 
of relief, was done under “standing inst ruct ions” 
according to the Revenue Minister. 

The first Government statement on the sub¬ 
ject was made bv the Revenue Minister on the 
12th of November in the Bengal Legislative 
Council, twenty-seven days after the occurrence. 
The next day the Revenue Minister made a 
further statement before the same house. He 
had very little to say as to what measures of 
relief had already been administered although 
nearly four weeks of the most intense misery had 
been already undergone by the stricken 
" million and half.” lie was full of plans for 
the future, and made it clear that “ he was not 
yet satisfied that relief had reached every 
affected village.” He did not say how many 
villages were actually receiving relief on that 
date. •> 

The first statement and appeal by the 
Governor was made on the 17th of November. 
He bad made a tour over the affected areas by 
air, returning to Calcutta, by air, on the 13th 
of November. About four weeks had elapsed 
by then, since this terrible calamity visited the 
I>eople of Midnapore and 24-Parganas. 

The first public appeal for help by the 
Governor was made on the 17th of November, 
thirty-two days after this : dread visitation , 
affecting over two millions of people. 

All-Bengal Cyclone Relief Committee 
Formed 

In a crowded meeting of the citizens of 
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Calcutta held on November 27, the following 
resolutions wete passed : 

“ This public meeting of t.ho citizens of Calcutta 
extends their heart-felt sympathy to the inhabitants of 
the Cyclone-affected areas in the districts of Midnapore 
and 24-Pa rgan as and other areas and appeals to the 
generous public for contributions in cash and kind to 
relieve the terrible distress caused by the unprecedented 
calamity whifh had caused a heavy death-roll of about 
40,000 people and has inflicted terrible suffering on about, 
20 lakhs of people and which has destroyed over 7 lakhs 
of huts and exterminated about 90 per cent, of the live¬ 
stock in the affected area. 

That in order to effectively remove the impediments 
which have obstructed and are still obstructing the 
organization pf relief work and the distribution of the 
necessities of life amongst the people affected by the 
terrible disaster and further in order to restore a peace¬ 
ful atmosphere in the Midnapore District, this public 
meeting of the citizens of Calcutta demands in the 
name of the suffering humanity : 

(«) That full facilities should be afforded to all 
workers engaged in relief operations and that a liberal 
and co-ordinated relief policy be adopted allotting as 
many centres as possible to non-official organizations 
worKing in collaboration with the authorities. 

(b) That general amnesty to all political prisoners 
in the district of Midnapore be granted. 

(c) That all restrictive and administrative orders 
which hamper the movement of the relief workers and 
accentuate the spirit of distrust, on t he part of the people 
be abrogated forthwith. 

That the Curfew Orders and other restrictive orders, 
including permit, system be immediately withdrawn. 
That, all difficulties in the way of relief work such as 
lack of transport, boats, motor-lorries, cycles, and the 
hopeless insufficiency of stock of rice and other provi¬ 
sions in the affected areas and the deplorable lack of 
arrangement for supply of drinking water be removed 
without delay. 

(d) That raids by the Police and the Military which 
have been and are being carried on in certain areas be 
immediately stopped. 

(e) That Collective fines be cancelled and Ciiowki- 
dari Tax, and realisation of other taxes and impositions 
be withheld. 

if) That, cottage industries be organized in the 
areas, specially in respect of salt and together with 
proper organization for marketing of the same. Imme¬ 
diate steps be also taken for utilising local labour for 
the reconstruction of the embankments and roads and 
re-excavation pf tanks. 

(p) That this meeting also appeals to all leaders 
and workers in ihc affected area to stop all political 
agitation and to^concentrate all their attention and 
energies for the purpose of organizing relief work and 
reconstructing the economic life of the people in the 
affected areas. 

Dr. Syar.na Prosed Mookherjoe was elected President 
of the Committee. 

Dr. Shyamaprasad Mookerjee States The 
Reasons For His Resignation 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, who resign¬ 
ed the Finance Ministership of the Bengal 
Government on November 20th. has issued a 
statement which throws a considerable amount, 
of light on the situation at Midnapore and else¬ 
where in Bengal. We quote some relevant 
portions below. 


Calcutta, Nov. 23. 

One of the main reasons why I did not tender my 
resignation three montlis ago has been the peculiar 
position which Bengal occupies during this critical period. 
In spite of the all-India situation being what. it. is, 
there would have been justification for my continuing 
in office if I could, even in sonic measure, serve the 
interest of my people and minimise the hardship and 
suffering thrown in them during the period of war. 
The British Prime Minister and the Secretary of State 
have from time to time taken pride in declaring that 
even today millions of Indians are living under a system 
of administration where the functions of Government 
are in the hands of Ministers responsible to the Legis¬ 
lature. Let me tell them without any exaggeration 
whatsoever that the Constitution that junctions und< r 
the so-called system of Provincial Autonomy is a colossal 
mockery. My experience as a Provincial Minister for 
11 months justifies me in stating clearly and categori¬ 
cally that Ministers, while possessing great responsibilities 
for which they are, answerable to t.he people and the 
Legislature, have very little powers', specially in matters 
concerning the rights and liberties of the people. In 
Bengal a dual Goyanmont has functioned during the 
last one year. The Governor has chosen to act in 
many vital matters in disregard of the wishes of the 
Ministers. If the British Prime Minister or the Scrrc- 
taiy of .Slab* has the courage t,o direct an enquiry into 
the manner in which popular rights have been disre¬ 
garded against the advice of responsible Ministers, the 
hollowness of their claim that Dominion Status is-already 
'in action in India will stand exposed. 

Apart from my general dissatisfaction with the 
attitude of the Governor, two specific matters in respect 
of which 1 have failed to obtain relief, even /initially, 
relate- to the imposition of collective fines and the hand¬ 
ling of thi situation in Midnapore. i make bold to say 
without going into details that collective fines have been 
imposed in Bengal in disregard of the Ordinance itself. 
Fines have been imposed on Hindus in general, irres¬ 
pective of their guilt. UptiH now the Governor has 
declined, in exercise of his individual judgment, to give 
relief or to reconsider the present policy, although re¬ 
peated demands were made by us. As regards Midna¬ 
pore, L do not ignore that t.Jfie political movement took 
a serious turn in some areas of the district. From the 
point of view of Government, legitimate measures taken 
to check lawlessness are understandable. But the repres¬ 
sion that has continued there has been of an extra¬ 
ordinary character. Allegations affecting the lives, pro¬ 
perties and honour of men• and women have been made 
which are of a most, serious character. We are power¬ 
less to order enquiries. But staggering feature of 
the administration of MidnaporeTSueaes after the havoc, 
caused by the cyclone and flood on 16th October. There 
is not the least doubt that there has been grave negli¬ 
gence. on the part «/ certain officers of Government with 
regard to the organisation of immediate relief. We 
have been helpless in securing redress on account of the 
dilatory and unsympathetic, attitude of certain officials 
and of the attitude, of the Governor himself. I have no 
hesitation in asserting that unless the situation is radical¬ 
ly altered in Midnapore, relief operations will become 
meaningless. Frpin what I have personally seen and 
my discussions with various people inside and outside 
jail, I feel sure that it the situation is approached with 
tact, sympathy and a little humane touch, all sections 
of people in Midnapore will rise to a man to co-operate 
with Government in conducting relief operations. 
Public opinion must immediately assert itself both with 
regard to collective fines and the Midnapore situation.— 
AP. Italics ours.—E dM. R. 



AN APPEAL TO CONSCIENCE 


By Prof. TAN YUN-SHAN 


Director , Visva-Bha 

Before making my appeal, 1 must, make myself 
dear to those to whom I shall appeal. All my 
friends know that I am a pure and simple 
Chinese Buddhist scholar. Though occupying 
the position of a University Professor, 1 regard 
myself as a pilgrim to India. My humble ideal 
and mission is to bring these two great nations, 
India and China, together through, cultural 
intercourse and co-operation, not only for the 
good of our two countries but for the good of 
the whole world. I have nothing to do wit 1^ 
any kind of polities. 1 also do not know much 
about politics. But the present political situa¬ 
tion in India prompted and compelled me to 
make this appeal although this seems to involve 
political problems. However, my motive is ptire 
and unadulterated, conscientious and humani¬ 
tarian, not at all political. 

The present political deadlock and chaotic 
situation in India cannot in any case be any 
more prolonged and should not be allowed to 
last longer. It will do good to nobody but. help 
the common enemy. It will serve neither the 
purpose of Great Britain nor the purpose of 
India but will be a tempting invitation to the 
aggressive and avaricious Japanese militarists. 
It is just like the kingfisher and the clam in a 
Chinese story : When a clam exposed itself to 
the sun, a kingfisher stuck its* beak into it. 
The clam immediately closed its shell and 
caught the beak of the kingfisher. The king¬ 
fisher said to the clam : “ Today it will not 

rain, tomorrow it will not rain, then you must 
die.” The clam rotated : “ Today you will 

not get. out, toniorfSw you will not get out, then 
die will the kingfisher.” Then came a fisherman 
who caught both the kingfisher and the clam. 
Therefore both of them became the victims of 
the fisherman. Now the Japanese fisherman is 
watching at the gate of India with vigilant eyes 
and a malicious mind. He will surely avail 
himself of every opportunity to catch both the 
dam and the kingfisher. If it happens, it will 
be most unfortunate and tragic,, not for India 
alone but for the United Nations and human 
decency. A Chinese proverb says : “ Don’t let 
your kinsmen feel pain and your foes feel 
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happiness.” The present situation in India 
causes great anxiety to India’s friends, but make 
Berlin, Borne and Tokyo, Hitler. Mussolini and 
Tojo laugh so loudly in their broadcast. There¬ 
fore I make this appeal. 

First, I must appeal to my Indian brethren : 

All of you know that I am a great lover of 
India. 1 love and regard your country just as 
much as my own. I use to claim the privilege 
for myself of being half Indian and half Chinese. 
Your aspirations for the freedom and indepen¬ 
dence. of India have all my sympathy and 
enthusiasm. In fact, your aspirations are also 
mine. Bui your present, actions and movements, 
especially the ways and methods of your actions 
and movements such as looting shops, derailing 
trains, burning post-offices, raiding government 
offices, and killing government officials, are not 
at all desirable and advisable. So far as I 
understand, such actions and movements are 
not included in the programme of the All-India 
National Congress and such methods and ways 
of movements and actions are hated by Mahatma 
Gandhiji. Mahatmaji has declared several 
times that India should not embarrass the British 
and the United Nations in their prosecution of 
the war against the Axis. He also said very 
often that India should sacrifice herself for a 
greater cause. 

Now the present war is not merely a war 
between the United Nations and the Axis. In 
other words, it is a war between the Democra¬ 
tic powers and the Aggressive forces. It is a 
war between freedom and slavery, between justice, 
and injustice, between good and, evil, between 
morality and demoralization, ‘and between 
liumanitarianism and brutality. Therefore, 
India not only should not impede and harass 
the British and the United Nations in their 
effort of prosecuting the war, but also should 
join them to fight the Axis, especially the 
Japanese. For the Japanese have already 
knocked at the door of India and will be your 
most dangerous, ruthless atid cold-blooded 
enemies when they get into your country. Of 
course, I quite understand your bitterness caused 
by the recent happenings in India. You say 
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that you cannot fight with the British who have 
denied freedom itself to India; that until India 
has,been independent you cannot join the war 
with anybody or declare war against anybody; 
that this war is also merely a war among the 
hypocritical imperialists for their power, and 
the mastery of their colonies; and that if you 
join the war unconditionally at this stage, it will 
only help the British Imperialists to perpetuate 
their grasp on India. If this is really the case 
and if the present war is really so simple, you 
are right to say so. But the problems in the 
present war are not so simple and the future of 
India will not be simple either. When the war 
is over and the United Nations win it, India 
will surely be independent and free. There will 
be no power on earth which could refuse the 
right to India to regain her independence and 
freedom, provided only India joins the w T ar. 
The British cannot and will not, anyway, deny 
or delay India’s freedom and independence any 
more. But if, unfortunately the United Nations 
lose the war, there will be no such thing as 
independence or freedom not only for India but 
for the whole world. There will be only the 
terrible tyranny of Germany, Italy and Japan, 
most probably of Germany alone. All the other 
nations and peoples will be trampled under 
Hitler’s iron heel; even Duce Mussolini and 
General Tojo will be only Herr Hitler’s obedient 
jacks. 

So I most earnestly appeal to you, my dear 
and respected Indian brethren, for the sake of 
India’s own defence, for the sake of the United 
Nations’ common cause, and for the sake of 
peace, justice and humanity : You must cease 
the present mass movement against the British 
Government, and turn the present movement 
into a fighting campaign against the Japanese 
invasion. If you do not like, for certain reasons 
to join hands with the British, you can join the 
war shoulder to shoulder with the United 
Nations. There are United States troops in 
India. You jnay also join the war in various 
ways. If you'do not all of you like to fight with 
the United Nations in arms, you can fight even 
non-violently by organising the people and 
giving them necessary information and instruc¬ 
tions about the war, by telling the people about, 
the danger of the Japanese invasion and train¬ 
ing them how to resist it, and by doing nothing 
which may be considered harmful to the United 
Nations and heipful to the enemy. You must 
realise the ruthlessness and mercilessness, the 
atrocities and brutalities, and the immorality and 
inhumanity of the Japanese militarists. You 
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must not listen to the Japanese propaganda 
which is merely deceit and lie. You must not 
think of having a change of master as 
Mahatmaji once said. If unfortunately the 
Japanese come to be India’s master, it will be 
worse for you, worse than the domination of 
any other imperialist power. You can easily 
see this from what the Japanese have done and 
are doing in Korea, Formosa and in occupied 
China. Moreover, you must not be disappointed 
and dismayed by the present situation. The 
future of India is very great, hopeful, bright and 
glprious. You have only to fight for it by now 
by joining the United Nations in this war. My 
dear and respected Indian brethren, cease your 
present mass movement against the British 
Government, join the United Nations, and fight 
the aggressive' Axis, especially the Japanese 
invaders ! 

Now let me appeal to our great ally, the 
'British Authorities : 

For everybody’s sake and for many reasons 
you mueft first declare India independent and 
free immediately, then form an Indian 
National Government as soon as possible. This 
is the aspiration not only of the Indian people 
but also of the peoples of the United Nations. 
Even your own British people, most of them I 
dare say, have the same desire too. Perhaps 
only our common enemies would not like you 
to do so; because if you declare India indepen¬ 
dent and free, their propaganda will be useless 
and they will lose their hope of getting the 
Indians on to their side. Otherwise, Hitler may 
cry loudly again and again : “ If Mr. Churchill 
can set India free I will kneel down before him;” 
the Japs may daily broadcast to the Indian 
people : “ The British would not give you 

freedom and we shall come to relieve you ”. 
I, therefore, most humbly and earnestly pray 
to you, you far-sighted British statesmen, to 
declare India free and independent immediately. 
Let Hitler kneel down betore Mr. Churchill, let 
the Japs shut their evil mfh&hs and may their 
day-dreams evaporate. 

I say you, must first declare India indepen¬ 
dent and free immediately because this is the 
first and most important and urgent thing you- 
must do. This is what we call “Chen-Min,” 
in Chinese, meaning “ to rectify names.” Once 
the greatest Chinese saint Confucius was asked 
by his disciple Tsu-Lu what he would do first 
if he had to administer the government. Con¬ 
fucius answered: “ First, I would rectify 

names.” He again said : “ If names be not 

rectified, words will not be in accordance with 
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the truth of things. If words be not in accor¬ 
dance with truth of things, affairs cannot be 
carried on to success.” When you declare India 
independent and free, the name of India and 
the present war will be immediately rectified, 
and the present deplorable situation of India 
as well as of the war will be entirely changed 
for the better. Then you can very easily form 
an Indian National Government at your earliest 
convenience. To declare India independent, and 
free needs not much time. It takes only a few 
minutes to complete the task. But it takes a 
little more time to form an Indian National 
Government. Still I hope you will accomplish 
this work as soon as possible. For the Indian 
National Government will help ami join us to 
carry on the war against the Axis. The sooner 
this Indian National Government be formed the 
better will ii, be for us all. By declaring India 
independent and free, you will 4t>se nothing; by 
forming an Indian National Government, you 
will get everything not only for yourselves but 
also for the United Nations. * 

You may say that you have promised India 
freedom and independence already, but this is 
not the time to declare it; and that you are 
ready to grant India self-government, but until 
the Indians themselves settle their internal 
quarrels you cannot form it. If wo only think 
of one side and look at it from one standpoint, 
it. is quite right to say so. But if we also think 
of the other side and look from another stand¬ 
point. we shall have quite a different view. T 
am fond of quoting proverbs. Another Chinese, 
proverb says: “The onlooker is always more 
dear than the man who is inside the affair.” As 
an onlooker and outsider as well as a well-wisher, 
T think this is the best and most favourable 
time to declare India independent and free. 
I’liis is a golden opportunity to declare India 
independent and free. For the desire and 
demand for India’s freedom and independence, 
has never been so efyier. so great and so urgent. 
You should not iss this golden opportunity. 
Tf you declare India independent and free just 
now, you will not only gain the, hearts of the 
400 million Indian people, but. also obtain the 
praise, enthusiasm, appreciation and admiration 
of all the United Nations. You will not only 
win the war but will write the most glorious 
page in the history of mankind. When you 
declare India independent and free, the Indians 
will naturally settle their internal quarrels and 
come together to form a National Government. 
Although there are discords and controversies 
among the different sections and parties 


in India, the desire and demand for India’s free¬ 
dom and independence are the same everywhere. 
Even if the Indians cannot settle’their internal 
quarrels and form a National Government ifter 
your Declaration, the blame and fault will be 
theirs, not yours. Then you have done your duty 
and justice is on your side, your Government 
will remain there, and it will only increase your 
dignity and strengthen your hold on India. 

There is no need of fearing that when India 
becomes independent and free and has her own 
national government, she may make peace with 
the Japanese, or she may not join the war, or she 
may oppose the United Nations to cany on the 
war in India. It will be exactly the opposite 
When India becomes independent and free, she 
will totally and whole-heartedly join the war 
with us. The Indians will neither make peace 
with the Japs nor oppose the war to be carried 
on in India. For the All-India National Con¬ 
gress and other parties have declared more than 
once that if they have their independence and 
freedom they will join the United Nations and 
fight the Axis at all cost. It was because they 
had not got. their freedom ancl independence, they 
'said, that they could not join the war. We may 
not believe in anybody else but we must believe, 
in the sincerity, the honesty, the truthfulness 
and the sublime personality of Mahatma 
Gandhi. We may not trust other people but 
we must, have trust in the zeal, the eagerness, the 
great effort arid enthusiasm of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru to fight against the Italian Fascists, the 
German Nazis and the Japanese Militarists. As 
n matter of fact, the Indians also cannot make 
peace with the Japanese or oppose the war even 
if they liked to do so. For the power is still 
in your hands and the United Nations troops 
arc here. But, if they cannot get their indepen¬ 
dence and freedom, they may be deadly 
disappointed and may despair. Great dis¬ 
appointment and despair may compel them to 
do anything and everything to harm not only 
t.he British Authorities but also the common 
cause of the United Nations. 

Again, you need also not fear that when 
India becomes independent and free you will 
lose your relationship with and your advantage, 
profit and benefit in this country. It will again 
be just the contrary. You will not only not lose 
all these things but will gain more and more. 
The truth is that human feelings are reciprocal 
and mutual, and the natural law is relative and 
respondent. When there is a sound, there must 
be an echo; when there is an action, there must 
be a reaction; when there is a movement, there 
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must be a response, and when there is a cause, 
there must be an effect. So far as I know, most 
of jour intellectuals and scholars do not read 
mufch of other Chinese philosophers blit like to 
read Lao-Tzu. If you statesmen also read 
Lao-Tzu, you will understand all things I said 
above. It is a very small book, only about five 
thousand words in Chinese and there are several 
English translations. So you can read it, very 
easily. Lao-Tzu told us: “ The more you do for 
others, the more you will have; the more you 
give to others, the more you will gain.” Ho said 
again: “If you want to gain it. you must, give 
it first.” -Again he said: “If you want to hold it 
you will lose it.” The Indian people is a very 
philosophical and sensible, hospitable and bene¬ 
volent, friendly and thankful people. If you give 
them freedom and independence, they will surely 
ever recipro "'to your kindness, your goodness, 
and your grea ness. The relationship and friend¬ 
ship between you and the Indian people will be 
ever increasing. So also will be your benefit, your 
advantage and your profit. Then no Hitler or 
Mussolini or the .Japanese can break the concrete 
link between your two great, nations. Nor can 
they interfere with your benefit, advantage, and 
profit in India. But it will be better for you 
not, h, ;hink of those old terms, Dominion, 
Autonomy and Self-Government. Let India be 
completely independent and free and make her 
your equal and true ally. After this war, there 
must be a great Union of all £he United Nations; 
there should be no Empire either like the old 
German, Italian and Japanese or like the French, 
the Dutch or your own Empires. It, will be very 
good for you to lake the lead and start this 
movement now in India. If you can take the 
lead and start this movement just now in India, 
you will surely be crowned with success. And 
the whole world will really bow down to you. 

Moreover, you have declared again and 
again 'that* you and the United Nations are 
fighting this war for freedom, for peace, for 
justice, for democracy and so on. How can we 
deny the very freedom to India whose popula¬ 
tion consists of one-fifth of that of the whole 
world ? If such a great number as the Indians 


are do not join us or unfortunately side with 
the Axis, how- can we be sure to win the war ? 
Even if we can win the war without setting India 
independent and free, what will be the signi¬ 
ficance of the war ? To fight, to win the war 
or to defeat the Axis is not enough for us. We 
must fight and destroy the very cause of war. 
Hitler might have thought if the British could 
dominate such a large country as India in Asia, 
why we Gormans would not dominate such small 
countries as Austria, Czecho-Slovakia. Poland, 
etc., in Europe ? Therefore. Hitler said at the 
very beginning of the war: “ If Mr. Churchill 
can set India free. I shall kneel down before 
him.” The Japanese might think that if Great 
Britain could rule such a great nation as India 
from so far away, why would not the Japanese 
conquer China and thereafter the whole of Asia 
from so near-by ? So the late Tanaka made bis 
world-famous ‘•'Memorial.” Of course t he real 
cause of the war is not merely clue to your 
domination of India. But, by setting India free 
and independent, you will break the excuse and 
pretext of the Axis for their aggression and there¬ 
by''remove one of (he causes of war. At, least 
you will show a noble example to them and 
relieve your responsibility for causing further 
wars. Until the cause of war tie removed, there 
will be no peace, no freedom no justice or the 
like even after this war. Therefore, 1 most 
earnestly and humbly appeal and pray to you 
far-sighted British statesmen, for everybody’s 
sake and for many reasons, to declare Tndia 
independent and free, and to form an Indian 
National Government enabling the Indian people 
to join the war totally and whole-heartedly to 
finish the Axis as soon as possible. 

The above appeal to both, my dear and 
respected Indian brethren and our great and 
honourable ally, the British Authorities, comes 
from the depth of my heart. It is from my 
conscience that I appeal to your conscience. As 
an admirer and lover of yon both, my words are 
very frank and simple. I both of you will 
not misunderstand me. Anyhow, I must wish 
you both well and pray for peace and an earliest 
settlement between you both ! 



INDIA AND 

By Prof. P. 

The Oxford Press has done well by the public 
in reproducing in a neat and cheap form the 
speeches and broadcasts of the Rt. Hon. Mr. 
Amery, the Secretary of State for .India and 
Burma.* These speeches were delivered between 
1940 and 1942 and most, if not all of them, bear 
on the constitutional problem of India, though 
incidentally they raise wider issues like war aims 
and the characteristic contribution of the British 
Empire to civilization. 

In a review of this kind it is difficult, to 
resist the temptation to consider a little in de¬ 
tail the statements of one who is in a sense 
responsible for the policy of Great Britain 
towards India on the constitutional and the 
larger Indian issues. When considering in these 
speeches the benefits that British Rule has con¬ 
ferred upon India, it, is not •unnatural that # the, 
Secretary of State should have confined himself 
mainly to the influence of British Rule on the 
political life of our country. * 

“ Wo gave to India.” lie says, “ the unity of Govern¬ 
ment which was her first need. We gave it tit her in 
the only form in which she could then conceive «f 
Government, namely, Government, from above. Our 
rule, if autocratic, was never arbitrary. Wherever it 
extended, the British Rule brought with it the reign of 
law.. .And if we did not and could not give India British 
Political Institutions at the outset we made them in¬ 
evitable in (he long run bv our gift of the English 
language, the strongest unifying force in India, not 
merely as a emnmin medium but as the common founda¬ 
tion of all political thinking among Indians of every 
race and of every creed.” 

Mr. Amery then traces the successive steps 
by which Great Britain made possible the pro¬ 
gressive realisation of responsible Government 
in India as an integral putt of the British 
Empire. Obviously, therefore, the greatest 
benefit that British Rule could confer upon 
India was the approach to a political system 
of a Parliamentary type, such as characterises 
. the political life o£Great Britain; and yet there 
is a significanWonfession by the Secretary of 
State for India in the speech that he delivered 
in April, 1942. that the introduction of British 
Political Institutions may not he suited to the 
traditions of a country like India. 

“ Our British System,” he said, *' which wo have 
developed in a homogeneous country, is not necessarily 
the best suited to so complex a structure as that of 
India. There is no sealed pattern of freedom. It is by 
making Indian Statesmen conscious that the solution 
of the problem is their own undivided responsibility 

* India and Freedom : By the Rt. Hon. L. S. 
Amery, M.P., Secretary of State for India and Burma. 
The Oxford University Press. 1942. Price Rs. 3. 
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and ours that both the right methods and the right 
spirit are most likely to emerge.” 

Thus even from the political point of view 
according to the Secretary of State for India 
the process of conferring the benefits of British 
Political Institutions has not been a process un¬ 
mixed with evil. There is nothing so natural 
even on the part of practical politicians as the 
belief that institutions of any kind, social, 
economic or political, which have been suited to 
the genius of the British Nation and have been 
attended with beneficial results myst also prove 
suited to the genius of Inaia and, therefore, 
prove beneficial to the country. We have 
evidence of this in the economic field in the 
past when Cornwallis introduced the permanent 
settlement in Bengal. Similarly, because the 
economic development of Great Britain in the 
19th Century demanded a hanking system that 
was purely commercial and intended to help in 
the growth of London at one time as the banking 
centre of the Western World, so it was thought 
in the 19th Century that the best system of 
banking suited to the requirements of their 
dependents in the East must be equally a system 
of commercial banking. And so in the field of 
political life a method of parliamentary govern¬ 
ment based on the party-system which had 
worked so well in a homogeneous country like 
England was taken to he the best for a subject 
country like Tndia till during the last few years 
the consciousness has dawned on our British 
Rulers that they may have committed a mistake 
and some other method of ensuring political 
freedom for the people must be devised. 

But when we are weighing the political 
benefits of British Rule in India -we have to 
take account of a shadier side of the picture. 
Hitherto, that is. down to 1935, it. might have 
been legitimately said that the greatest benefit, 
from a political point of view which our country 
derived from British Rule was the consolidation 
of our country into a single whole and the 
creation of a sense of common nationality 
amongst, the divergent people of the country 
through a common system of administration and 
the introduction of a common language in the 
shape of English amongst the educated classes. 
This common system of administration was 
based on a highly centralized unitary form of 
government with a bureaucracy adapted to this 
centralized method of rule. One is irresistibly 
reminded of a similar consolidation of the people 
into a common nation under the centralized 
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government of the Bourbon Rulers in France. 
But in a sense all this meritorious work was un¬ 
done when under a federal form of government 
the country was broken up into rival provinces, 
each being asked to look upon itself as a com¬ 
pletely autonomous and self-governing State with 
comparatively feeble links connecting it with 
the centre. The whole process of the establish¬ 
ment of federal institutions which has marked 
the history of other countries, like the II. S. A. 
has been reversed in the case of India. In the 
case of the American Colonies States which had 
previously been exercising sovereign rights 
surrendered .some of these rights and divid¬ 
ed them with the central government for 
the sake of the larger civic life which the 
federal union opened out to their citizens. In 
the ease of India a country which was growing 
into a sense of unity in the course of a century 
of strong rule was broken up into a number of 
separate units, each imbued with the idea that 
it. was to he supreme in its own province and 
only brought into a larger union for the sake 
of defence, internal and external. As a result, 
there is a tendency in the last, few years for 
provincial rivalries and provincial animosities 
to run amuck. The citizenship of British India 
tends to be broken up into a citizenship of the 
separate provinces. Each province has a 
tendency to discriminate against the subjects of 
other provinces and the process, which is hitherto 
confined to the administrative field, may extend 
itself to the educational and economic fields. 
The India of the future is no longer to be a 
single India but a number of separate Indias, a 
Moslem India, and a Dravidian India, a High 
Caste and a Low Caste India. We do not 
suggest that disintegrating tendencies did not 
exist amongst the people of India in the past. 
What we fear is that the process of overcoming 
these disintegrating tendencies which reconciled 
us to the British Rule in this country has now 
been replaced by another process in which new 
political institutions tend to strengthen rather 
than weaken these disruptive elements. 

When from a larger point of view we look 
at the benefits conferred by British Rule on our 
country we cannot do better than quote the 
following extract from a speech delivered bv 
Mr. Amery to the Oxford Union of the 6th 
March, 1942. 

“I believe that the British Commonwealth can 
survive but only on certain conditions. The first is that 
each part must individually organise its own life far 
more effectively. We here shall have to recast our 
social and economic life. I believe we can do so with¬ 
out loss of individual freedom.. .the same is true of each 


of the dominions. It is above all true perhaps of India, 
whose future problem is even more a question of raising 
the general standard of life and of creating that surplus 
above bare existence which means both welfare and 
power. Nutrition, industrial development, improvement 
of agricultural methods, education, these are perhaps 
the most important of all issues that will face India 
after the war, whatever her form bf government.” 

There can be no more disappointing con¬ 
fession on the part of a British Secretary- of 
State for India than the confession involved in 
these words. That after a century of British 
Rule there should be grave problems of nutrition, 
industrial development, agricultural methods 
and education is enough to shake the enthusiasm 
and admiration which many of our own country¬ 
men sometimes evince for the new phase of 
political life that dawned with the proclamation 
of 1857. 

Turning to the second and larger problem 
raised in these speeches, namely, the problem 
of war aims and peace aims we have Mr. Amery’s 
views expressed more particularly in a speech 
delivered at Blackpool in August, 1940. We 
find in this speech a reproduction of the plati¬ 
tudes,, which we have been so accustomed to 
during the last three years and more. Here we 
have one such exposition of what the Allies are 
fighting for. 

“ It has often been said that, the victory of Nazi¬ 
dom would moan the destruction of all the spiritual 
and moral heritage of our Western Christian Civilisa¬ 
tion. So far as Europe is concerned that is true. We 
are heirs of a civilisation to which ancient Greece gave 
the 1 ve of intellectual and political freedom, to which 
Romo gave the sense of law and order, to which 
Christianity contributed that reverence for the under¬ 
lying equality of every individual human being before 
God, to which medieval chivalry added the regard for 
honour between equals, courtesy to women and pity for 
the weak. The Nazi creed denies and despises all these 
things.. .Tt, is not, orilv our religion and our civilisation 
here in Europe but all civilisation and all true religion 
that are threatened by barbaric forces of spiritual even 
more than materia! destruction which are embodied 
in Nazi Germany today. That is what we are fighting 
against. What are we fighting to maintain ? We speak 
of this war, and rightly, as a fight for freedom. But 
what do we mean by freedom ? *fe ^r ncan the freedom' 
of nations, their right to live in tneir own way, to 
develop their own culture, their own political traditions. 
We think of the freedom of the individual citizens, 
man or woman, to ffttain to the fullest, growth of mind 
and heart, not at, the expense of others, but in co¬ 
operation with them.” 

Wo have had subsequently the exposition 
of four kinds of freedom in what is known as the 
Atlantic Charter. Political memories are short 
and perhaps it is desirable that they should be 
short. But they cannot be so short as to make 
us forget the first paragraph of the Tokyo Agree¬ 
ment between Japan and Britain signed in 
July, 1939. 
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“ His Majesty’s Government in the United King¬ 
dom fully recognise the actual situation in China where 
hostilities on large scale are in progress, and note that, 
as along as that state of affairs continue to exist, the 
Japanese forces in China have special requirements for 
the purposes of safeguarding their own security, and 
maintaining public order in regions under their control, 
and that they have to suppress or remove such acts or 
causes as will obstruct them or benefit the enemy.” 

A little earlier this was what the Secretary 
of State for India said in a speech in connection 
with the Japanese invasion of Manchuria : 

“Japan has got a very powerful case based upon 
fundamental realities.” “She was quite right in acting 
with the object of creating peace and order in Man¬ 
churia and defending herself against the continual 
aggression of vigorous Chinese Nationalism. Our whole 
policy in India, our whole policy in Egypt, stand con¬ 
demned if we condemn Japan.” 

And for the United States of America here 
is a predecessor of Roosevelt, his own namesake, 
expressing himself in the following remarkable 
words : , 

" We must play a great pari in the world and 
especially perform those deeds of blotjjl and valour 
which above everything else bring national renown... 
The Navy and Army are the sword and shield which 
this nation must carry...We do not admire tl*e man 
of timid peace. In this world the nation that has trail¬ 
ed itself to a career of unwarlike and isolated ease is 
bound to go down in the end before other nations which 
have not. lost the manly and adventurous qualities.” 

If we listen to pronouncements of other 
representatives of Great Britain or the United 
States of America, we get. an impression, right 
or wrong, of another character. As late as the 
30th October, 1942, Mr. Anthony Eden, the 
Foreign Secretary spoke of the necessity at the 
end of the war for Great Britain remaining a 
world power due to the long experience of 
government and the highiy developed sense of 
human values which the people of Great Britain 
possess. And in the same month a little earlier 
Mr. Sumner Welles, the Under-Secretary of 
State, referred to the necessity for planning a 
world order for the future in which physical 
control of all the .sources of supply of raw 
materials was^furemain in the hands of the 
nations that possess them to-day and of the 
courtesy which was to be extended to all other 
nations of giving access to these raw materials 
if they have the power to purchase them in the 
world markets. 

In brief, the problem that faces us in the 
present war is not capable of so easy an answer 
as the Secretary of State for India would 
suggest. If there is to-day a conflict of ideals 
in the world fought out in the present war it 
is < not a conflict between freedom and dictator¬ 
ship, not a conflict between democracy 


and totalitarianism, nor even a conflict 
between the powers that are in possession and 
those who want to be in possession. Can we 
call it a conflict between the Anglo-Saxon* tradi¬ 
tion of sober passionless moralism, with a deep 
belief between right and wrong, with its ready 
theory of conscience and with its lack of vision 
without which the nations shall perish on the 
one hand, and the mass enthusiasm: the mystic¬ 
ism, so characteristic of Judaism which to-day 
finds expression in the totalitarian conception 
of the State, with its stress on emotions, with 
its parties transformed into new churches, with 
the complete surrender of the small individual 
soul, stirred beyond material gains to the love 
of a Duee or a Fuhrer or a Comrade Stalin ! 
Those who refuse to see anything in the Nordic 
or Communist tradition but the embodiment of 
force, of perdition and of destruction, fail to 
realize the value and the power of emotion 
which has to be brought to bear on the defence 
of whatsoever things are considered noble and 
beautiful and of good report. The British 
Empire has been called, by an exponent of the 
best British traditions, “ a ramshackle, Hapsburg 
Empire of which the Windsors are the Hapsburgs 
and London the Vienna.” 

“ Wlml has our vast, black Empire got to do with 
Anglo-Saxon Culture ?” So asked a few years ago a 
typical exponent of this culture. “ What is it more than 
an administrative and monev-making (or money-losing) 
appanage ? If we handed over these black colonies to 
Hitler to-morrow, from the point of view of our own 
nation and culture. it could he argued fo be a beneficial 
and self-advantageous act,” 

We have no desire to sit in judgement, 
when we ourselves are in a position that: calls 
for daily judgement on ourselves in relation to 
tlie Harijans. But in the clash and conflict of 
the present war, when reason gives way to 
emotion and the power of ideals over our whole 
life attitudes, we may well ask ourselves if the 
winding ways of nature’s rivers .and bays and 
gulfs are not to be preferred to the straight., 
artificially cut channels through which ready 
and immediate fulfilment of our war aims and 
peace aims is promised,—the corning of the 
millennium and the salvation of humanity. In 
the, ups and downs of the history of humanity 
the ways of Providence remind us of the windings 
of rivers, and of the coming tides, now retreat¬ 
ing now advancing, and let us leave ourselves 
to Iiis Guidance, with no feverish impulsiveness 
to judge, trusting that His purposes are being 
fulfilled even through the tribulations through 
which we are passing, that if winter is on us, 
spring cannot be far behind. 
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As the third war year approaches its end, the 
economic scene seems to grow more desolate. 
While, on the one hand, the discomfort and 
hardship of the civil population are increasing, 
on the other, men, property, accumulated and 
newly-created wealth are all being destroyed at 
a terrific speed. In times such as these, one 
question, like a caged bird, persistently beats 
against the bars of many a mind : what sort 
of future can there be in store for men who in¬ 
dulge in this tragic waste ? A man of thirty 
has perhaps some advantage in attempting an 
answer; for he can look backwards and forwards 
through a period of fifteen years and say with 
the poet: “ Before my magic countenance, the 
years recede, the years advance.” As he glances 
backward throught a vista of fifteen years, his 
eye perches on the year 1927. It was about 
that year that, the shell that had encased a 
young mind burst and the world appeared as 
full of life and movement. That first intoxica¬ 
ting touch with the things that matter brought, 
a sense of exhilaration that blended harmoniously 
with the. feeling of gathering strength in a war- 
scarred world. The impressions of these fifteen 
years have woven themselves into the texture 
of a growing mind. 

It is hard to find another period of fifteen 
years so momentous, so fateful in humanity’s 
history. It began on a promise of prosperity 
for the world and it has ended in the holocaust 
of war. The illusion of prosperity was brief, 
didn’t last for more than two years but it was 
powerful enough to lead the then President of 
the U. S. A. to think of the possibility of banish¬ 
ing poverty from .man’s estate. Then came the 
American stock market crash of 1929 heralding 
the great depression of 1929-32. Painfully it 
was realized that the economic structure of the 
post-war world had been, raised on insecure and 
shaky foundations. The price for that folly 
had to be paid. The old structure could not 
stand; it began to totter and tumble in ruins. 
In the inner crypt of those four years of depres¬ 
sion lie buried more tales of unemployment, 
•destitution, disillusion and frustration than 
would ever be told During those four years, 
world trade shrank and trade barriers rose, 


figures of unemployment mounted and produc¬ 
tion slowed down. In some mysterious, inexpli¬ 
cable way it even became profitable to destroy 
a part of the none too abundant stock of world’s 
wealth. One would have thought that those 
hard years would drive the leaders of people 
all over the world to take common counsel and 
evolve a common line of action to pull humanity 
out of the morass. But that was not to be. 
There was instead a blind pursuit of the paro¬ 
chial self-interest, an unseemly sauve qui pent, 
The Monetary arid Economic Conference held 
in London in the middle of 1933 was probably 
the last opportunity and the last attempt of the 
nations to find a basis for economic co-operation 
and lay the foundations for enduring prosperity. 
The 'opportunity was missed. Things were 
allowed to drift. Nations went their own way 
though not exactly in different directions. A 
measure of co-operation was still found possible 
and even helpful to national efforts for recovery. 
And some recovery there no doubt, was. Four 
dark years of depression were followed by four 
years of returning hope and strength. After 
that then; was one year of transient boom. But 
it created no illusion; there was no jubilation. 
There were only apprehensions. The old 
economic order of the post-war world was 
approaching its end. Nations were feverishly 
arming themselves to give it the final, stagger¬ 
ing death-blow. And the blow fell on a fine 
September morning in 1939. 

The old economic order is now dead. We 
have seen if dying. In the loud boom of guns 
and shriek of bombs, its des^Vratlle has been 
heard. It is now gone never toraurn. It. never 
deserved to live. All that is to be done now is 
to bury it deep ..and write on its grave the 
epitaph : “ A wicked interloper in a war-weary 
world which gave neither peace nor happiness.” 

Nature hates emptiness. In place of the 
old, the outmoded and out-worn which it ruth¬ 
lessly discards, it invites the new, the fresh and 
the young. A new economic order must replace 
the old and it must be brand-new to be of any 
use. It must not be the disinterred skeleton 
of the old clothed in a new style. In fact, -it 
should have no resemblance to the old; no, not 
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even in its features. It must radiate a new hope 
and a new message to the war-maimed humanity, 
to the orphans and refugees, to the hungry, the 
despised and the downtrodden. It must be 
firmly rooted in the principles of equality, 
justice and liberty t for all and every one. 

Cynicism of age may well enter an emphatic 
protest against the repetition of these empty and 
high-sounding words—equality, justice, liberty. 
They have been spoken in the past and have 
lifted men’s hearts to a new plane of hope. But 
in the end, their echoes have died down leaving 
behind a trail of disillusion and despair. Today 
men will have something more than mere princi¬ 
ples and words. They want to see a clear 
outline of the shape of the post-war world so 
that in the hour of their severest trial they may 
be held up by the thought that even if they 
don’t live to see it, they are helping to build 
a world better than the one they have known. 

It is too early, some say, to attempt to 
visualise the shape of the post-war world. For 
them it is enough that men are hacking their 
way, ruthlessly and remorselessly, to victory. 
They are confident that men who can do, this 
hacking will also know the way to build a post-, 
war abode worthy of their ambitions and zeal. 
Their aim is victory, first and last. Such men 
frankly cannot be trusted. They speak with a 
mental reservation which betrays a narrow 
vision. They may be confronted with H. G. 
Wells’s apt observation : “War without 
declared war aims is a sort of epilepsy.” 

For, consider for a moment what victory 
means. It means that the enemy lays down 
arms, the last shot has been fired and all fronts 
are quiet like the graveyard. Humanity heaves 
a sigh of relief. Men will fight no more; they 
must return to normal avocations of life. All 
weapons of warfare become useless for the 
moment and the industries that produced them 
must transform themselves with the quickest 
possible speed into instruments of peacetime 
roduction. Wpw^ls inflicted by the war must 
e healed; devastated nations and areas must 
be rebuilt. Unwanted controls on consumption, 
prices, production, trade and efnployment must 
be removed. Standards of living that have 
touched the rock bottom levels must be raised. 
The structure of public finance must be re¬ 
adjusted and schemes framed to reduce bit by 
bit the heavy load of public debt. Above all, 
means must be found to draw all nations and 
peoples together into a great collaboration to 
restore the functioning of the economic machine— 
to ‘set new parities for the currencies of the 
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world, to open up the channels of international 
trade and to find a new basis for economic rela¬ 
tions. 

These are only a few things that will ,have 
to be done; they indicate neither the magnitude 
nor the complexity of the task. But one thing 
is certain : there will be no time to gloat over 
victory. Victory will be only the turning point, 
the signal for a long and heavy trek in the 
reverse direction. If, therefore, men have pre¬ 
pared for victory alone and refused to brace 
themselves to the situation that victory will 
usher in, the hour of their victory will become 
also the hour of their greatest defeat. 

The contours of the new economic order 
have to be drawn here and now; the task cannot 
be postponed. To leave it to the discretion of 
the statesmen and politicians will be to invite 
repetition of old mistakes and old disasters. 
Thoughtful men are already aware of the 
necessity of drawing the shape of the steel 
framework of new economic order (that the 
politicians will not be able to break. There 
appears to l>e more discussion about post-war 
reconstruction now than there ever was during 
the last war. The initial reluctance to draw 
up the war aims seems to have been gradually 
overcome and besides the joint Anglo-American 
Declaration of the 14th August, 1941 (known as 
the Atlantic Charter) there are the speeches and 
pronouncements of several statesmen of allied 
nations. To these one has to turn to know what 
kind of economic future is promised to mankind. 

These charters, declarations and pronounce¬ 
ments, one quickly discovers, are good enough in 
their own way, but they hardly stir the imagina¬ 
tion. They promise something, hold back some¬ 
thing and are silent as to the means by which 
the promise will be made good. Take, for 
instance, the four essential human freedoms laid 
down by President Roosevelt—freedom of speech 
and expression, religious freedom, freedom from 
want and freedom from fear. We ale immediate¬ 
ly concerned with freedom from want. What the 
people expect from their economic system in this 
direction may be given in the President’s own 
words as : 

“Jobs for those who can work. Security for those 
who need it. The ending of special privileges for the 
few. The enjoyment of the fruits of scientific promess 
for a wider and constantly rising standard of living. 

Or take the five principles which Mr. 
Cordell Hull, the U. S. Secretary of State, thinks 
should serve as the basis of peace. These are 
the elimination of extreme nationalism expressing 
itself in excessive trade restrictions, non-discrimi- 
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nation in international commercial relations, 
equal access to raw material supplies, proper 
framing of international agreements regulating 
supply of commodities so as to protect the 
interests of consumers and an arrangement of 
international financial institutions to ensure 
smooth payment by processes of trade and 
harmonious economic development of all 
countries. Turn now to the eight principles of the 
Atlantic Charter. Omitting the first three which 
abjure every intention of territorial aggrandise¬ 
ment and promise liberty and self-determina¬ 
tion for nations, the remaining five have some 
direct or indirect economic significance. The 
fourth promises access, on equal terms, to the 
trade and raw materials of the world; the fifth 
relates to fullest international economic colla¬ 
boration to secure improved labour standards, 
economic adjustments and social security; the 
sixth, to establishment of peace which assures 
freedom from fear and want; the seventh, to 
freedom of seas and the eighth, to disarmament 
of aggressor nations pending the establishment 
of a paramount system of general security. And 
take finally the recently concluded Anglo- 
Russian Treaty for 20 years’ collaboration 
between the two nations, both for winning the 
war and ‘ for the organisation of security and 
economic prosperity in Europe ’ after the 
establishment of peace. The collaboration for 
purposes of reconstruction after peace (accord¬ 
ing to Eden’s statement in the House of Com¬ 
mons) will be on the basis of principles set out 
in the Atlantic Charter. These, then, are the 
representative ideals and dreams of a recon¬ 
structed world. The sentiment behind them is 
flawless, even tinged with unctuous virtue. But 
somehow they appear do be insipid and stale 
like old remedies set out in a new style. They 
fail to arouse the white-hot fervour of the spirit. 

Plainly enough, the strategy of post-war 
economic reconstruction is yet to be planned. 
The old, discredited moves will never lead man¬ 
kind to the promised land. Is it necessary to 
repeat that the .world is much smaller than it 
was a hundred years back, thanks to the con¬ 
quests of science, and that whether men wish it 
or not, they already form a family ? Does it 
not appear strange that statesmen should still 
think in terms of the reconstruction of only 
Europe or of the collaboration of only some 
1 like-minded ’ nations ? Surely, the first move 


in the post-war reconstruction strategy should 
be that every nation and people is brought 
within the range of an all-embracing collabora¬ 
tion. There must at last be a world union of 
nations. In the second place, the talk of equal 
access to raw material supplies and of trade on 
equal terms must cease; for it is redolent of the 
old attitude of exploitation of the European 
nations towards the raw materials and markets 
of backward Asiatic countries. It may, there¬ 
fore, be enunciated as a principle that economi¬ 
cally backward areas of the world shall be rapid¬ 
ly developed for the benefit of their inhabitants 
and' the necessary measures to secure this shall 
be taken. Consistently with such development, 
trade and production shall rest on the principle 
of division of labour and free exchange. The 
third move should be to break the power of en¬ 
trenched privilege wherever and in whatever 
form it appears-twhether as a monopoly, cartel 
oi* discriminatory trade treaty. This inevitably 
implies that the area of collective ownership 
and control of means of production and distri¬ 
bution will be widened. If these moves are 
successfully accomplished, the threat of war and 
"with it the wasteful expenditure on armaments 
will of themselves largely disappear. Then may 
be drawn up a charter of man’s economic rights 
—right to work, right to leisure and right to a 
decent wage. 

This is no more than an outline. It may 
have about the haze of a dream. And events 
are seldom so tractable as to shape themselves 
after the pattern of a dream. Moreover, even 
for the partial fulfilment of such a dream one 
must postulate the victory of the United 
Nations. In the event of their defeat (Absit 
omen !), the Neft Economic Order of the Nazis 
and the Japanese will roll itself over Europe 
and Asia and a somewhat unfamiliar economic 
philosophy with extremely centralised control 
and direction as its keynote will rule the world. 
The economic prospect for mankind is not very 
bright either way, but if thesis victory, men 
may perhaps be spared the pain and hardship 
of a novel and totally unfamiliar readjustment. 
A great deal of readjustment in economic affairs 
is, however, inescapable and it is time that all 
those post-war plans and schemes which repre¬ 
sent nothing more than vested interests prowling 
about in the guise of intellectual conviction were 
known for what they are. * 



TOWARDS A NEW WORLD ORDER-THE GITA* 

By SHRI SHANKARACHARYA (DR. KURTKOTI) 


Varied and various* are the solutions that have 
been suggested for the numerous problems 
confronting the world at this critical point of 
time. Arguments have been adduced by or on 
behalf of their different protagonists to empha¬ 
size the correctness of their pet theories developed 
from their own analysis of the world situation. 
But none of them has been so far satisfying. 
Let us see how the Bhagavadgita views the 
self-same problems, how it envisages they 
should be dealt with and what solution it offers. 
For, the Gita is peculiarly and specifically a 
Crisis Book. It serves as a guide to victory 
in the epic war of the Mahab^arata. Antece¬ 
dent to the actual clash of anns, it marks the 
culmination of the intellectual conflict—‘the 
counterpart, if you like, of the war pf nerves, 
but quite different from it—between the futility 
of non-resisting inaction and submission on # the 
one hand, and the inevitableness of a struggle 
and ultimate equipoise on the other. The same 
drama as of today perhaps is enacted there :— 
rights denied—peaceful settlement spurned— 
violence and aggression increasingly triumphant 
—and the climax, a war to the finish resulting 
in the establishment of peace, but only subse¬ 
quent to the triumph over the doubts, despair 
and despondency assailing the mind of the 
victor-to-be. And victory at last. In the 
terminology of war, the Gita was the Emergency 
Measure promulgated on the battle-field—the 
measure that helped and hastened the war to 
victoiy. Revealed on the battlefield and meant 
to revive and inspire the hesitant warrior it is 
yet the Book of Peace, for, it evolved tran¬ 
quillity out of conflict, faith out of doubt, order 
out of chaos. Thus the Gita today fills the bill 
to the full. * 

The world, as we see at this juncture, looks 
complex and contradictory. There confronts us 
r bewildering array of ugly fatts, a baffling 
series of misfortunes for the good and an un¬ 
ending succession of sordid phenomena so much 
so that we are prone to winder if they at all 
permit of being analysed to arrive at the root 
cause. But a careful study would reveal that 
the world suffers from one and only one major 

* Being the summary of the concluding chapter from 
the author’s forthcoming book, Equality—A Study in the 
ohctyatoadffila. 


ailment and not from a myriad diseases. In 
the cliche of the present day it may be dubbed 
the Problem of Poverty—stark naked poverty 
of every kind on every plane of life. 
Scarcity of food, lack of work, want of under¬ 
standing, absence of faith, starvation of the 
intellect, need of comradeship, dearth of com¬ 
passion—and what not. And if satisfaction is 
rare, contentment is unknown. Poverty, then, 
is the problem in general affecting humanity as 
a whole and its entire field of activities, though 
one facet of the problem may be more acute 
here, another more obtrusive there and a third 
more persistent elsewhere on the earth. This 
circumstance only tends to make it more per¬ 
plexing and apparently more difficult of solution 
so that it becomes what might well-nigh be 
called the problem of problems. And then every 
country, class, or clime, has its own problems— 
.major and minor, immediate and ultimate, 
religious and political, social and economic. 

If poverty be the main problem then the 
solution that suggests itself to reason is one for 
liquidating that poverty of mind and matter and 
means. That is to say, we should concentrate 
on achieving the opposite of Poverty, namely, 
Fulness or Abundance. So, poverty must be 
abolished and plenty made to take its place, 
scarcity should go and abundance come in its 
stead. But will that help solve completely and 
once for all the problem ? No, emphatically 
no. For poverty is only the result of plenty. 
That is the paradox. They are the inevitable, 
ever-recurring sequence of each other—one the 
counter-part, or can we say the complement, 
of the other. If poverty is one end of the scale, 
fulness is the other. In terms of relative Time 
and Space where we have our being, abundance 
is nothing else than garnering at pne and deple¬ 
ting at another. Accumulation of necessity 
implies that some others be denuded. And we 
know that soaring mountain peaks can only 
be measured in terms of pigmy foot-rule, 
familiar to human conception. Shallow waters 
only enable us to comprehend the unfathomed 
depth of seas. We do even reckon the im¬ 
measurable Eternal Time by tbo seconds. And 
as for the immortal Soul we seem to take cogni¬ 
sance of a birth as the only beginning and to be 
aware of death aB the Certain end. 

As long aB we fail to realise this "fundi- 
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mental paradoxical principle in life, so long will 
we fail to arrive at the correct solution of the 
Problem. That is why history bears ample 
testimony to the fact that human endeavour at 
reform or revolution has ultimately ended in 
failure. Reforms engendered reaction. Revolu¬ 
tion brought in its wake counter-revolution. 
And in . most cases the remedy proved 
worse than the disease. It seemed so perplexing 
that they called it the Law of Cycles and left 
it at that. 

Religion was ostensibly meant to establish 
peace and goodwill, but in practice, too 
much of organised religions has been the one 
endless and unending source of strife and hatred 
amongst men, and the root-cause in keeping 
divided the human family. A Prophet assevera¬ 
ted the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of Man, but has been found in effect to have 
left a legacy of warlust and vandalism and mis¬ 
chievous proselytisation. A Messiah chanted the 
Gospel of Love, but it was corrupted into 
supporting an Inquisition or a Star-chamber 
and has been now turned into a mercenary 
Message as an instrument of mass conversion. 
An Enlightened One preached the attainment* 
of Peace, but practice has made it a soulless 
passivity of inaction. In spite of all the religious 
teachers, faith today is a faint name : fanati¬ 
cism alone reigns supreme and passes for faith. 
Belief there is, but is a prelude to bigotry. 
There is prayer on the lips, but murder in the 
hearts. 

Turning to the political field it is a case of 
confusion worse confounded. Monarchy once 
flourished, then floundered and now fades out. 
Still, many "kings” endure in all walks of 
life without the least tinge of kingliness. 
Democracies have been evolved but dictatorships 
have been consummated. Capitalism has led 
tlje way to communism. Political individualism 
has been swept away by succeeding waves of 
socialism. Tlie so-called civilized Christian 
countries have accommodated themselves almost 
complaisantly 't6 barbarous militarism. And 
the establishment of a League of Nations 
has been succeeded by innumerable undeclared 
ware of unchecked aggression. Lust for land and 
greed of wealth have become insatiable. Every 
power wants an empire and nobody is prepared 
to release an inch of land—other peoples’ land 
—annexed by brutal force, conquered by 
treachery, taken by stealth or grabbed in other 
questionable manner. Empires have not changed 
their ways, but have taken up masks of differ¬ 
ing names. They have used every artifice and 


pretence to retain their possessions, if they could 
not add to them-. The Empires’ mere 
“ possessions ” slowly got transferred—in name 
only—into colonies, dependencies and more 
respectably “dominions” and latterly to the 
grandiose name of “ commonwealth ”—the one 
idea being tflat whatever happened, the imperial 
country should have its unshakable and un- 
severable hold on the “possessions.” They 
want to maintain at any cost the status quo. 
The possessions also naturally want to possess 
some land at least their own, if not other 
peoples’. And thus the tug of war for freedom 
and self-determination goes on within the 
empires. And then great empires themselves 
fly at one another’s throat—almost in a death 
struggle. 

There is also chaos in the social and econo¬ 
mic planes. While distances have been 
eliminated, nelghbourliness has ceased to 
have much meaning. The hand of one man is 
readily raised against another. Increasing con¬ 
tact of the peoples of the world has only increased 
envy and hatred. Worse than the snarling and 
fighting denizens of the jungle have the men 
become transformed. Production has increased, 
means of production have multiplied, scores of 
new opportunities for work have been made 
available, communication and transportation 
have been made easy and cheap, more and more 
money has been put into circulation; and yet 
with all these improvements, facilities and ad¬ 
vantages food is scarce, unemployment is 
rampant, free intercourse of peoples and goods 
has become impossible. Labour-saving devices 
give no rest to the toilers. Only famine, disease 
and death are pasy, free and abundant. 

Civilization boasts of taming cannibals who 
killed to feed, but preaches blood-lust and 
legalises slaughter of innocent human lives. 
Civilization boasts that slavery has been 
abolished, but keeps in bondage the vast 
majority of the human* family and condemns 
them for life to unredeemeahnsery. Civiliza¬ 
tion boasts of discovering lands and countries 
that had existed for aeons upon aeons, and tries 
to encompass this wide expanse of God’s good 
earth in imaginary border lines and frontier 
walls. Civilization boasts of having emerged out 
of the Stone Age and done with the cave man, 
but has built the slums that would make the 
cave dwellings flush with elation and encumber¬ 
ed man with death-dealing machines. Civil¬ 
ization is thus a mere name, only savagery 
persists. Such in brief is the state of • our 
present day civilization which has become a 
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process for the rapid multiplication of human 
vanities and miseries instead of an attempt to 
help humanity live and thrive. To this extent, 
under the stress of modern civilization man be¬ 
comes more dependent on external circumstances 
and has become a mere creature of Nature instead 
of realising that he has it in him to transcend 
her trammels. 

These then are the signs of our times, such 
are our problems in general. There is one 
distinct feature in the world unrest, and that is 
the universal conflict of interests. It might take 
the form of a struggle against imperialist domi¬ 
nation of one nation over another or it may 
take the form of resistance to one group lording 
it over another within the same nation. It may 
be the attempt of a suppressed culture and 
civilization for self-expression and growth, or 
it may be the revolt against y»e persecution of 
one race by another, whether it be the Jew.in 
Christendom or the coloured “ native ” in Africa 
and America. It may manifest it#elf as the 
familiar struggle between the haves and have- 
nots. Thus broadly speaking we see political 
turmoil, cultural antagonism, racial conflict anil, 
economic clash—all in one form or another 
throughout the world. 

From a bird’s eye-view of the world situa¬ 
tion in general it can be asserted, speaking 
relatively, that the West is responsible for the 
unrest and turmoil that is evident all over the 
globe. For, she has made herself the mistress 
of the earth enslaving the natives and suppres¬ 
sing their culture. Time has come to be 
computed according to her calculations, culture 
and civilization have come to be measured ac¬ 
cording to her standards ancf life and labour 
have come to be shaped according to her behests. 
Currency and exchange are manipulated to suit 
her interests, trade and commerce are carried 
on for her sole advantage and political and 
economic “ developments ” engineered for her 
benefit. Thus tf5e West has become dominant 
throughout the world. Yet there is no satiation 
for her lust for power. The greedy countries 
of the West are now again in a death grapple 
of inhuman war—to determine or demonstrate 
their own individual superiority of brute force. 
God fulfils himself in many ways, we witness 
today in this terrible spectacle of war-tom and 
bloody Europe whose “ empire countries ” are 
fighting one another to “ save ” or “ secure ” 
empires. 

. It was these super-Christian countries that 
perpetrated the “ discoveries,” that is, stealing 


other people’s lands and despoiling the little 
happy coloured children of God—the black, the 
brown, the yellow and the red inhabitants of the 
Earth. It was their civilisation that perfected 
the art of brigandage as a political testament 
and spread slavery and economic exploitation 
throughout the world. Beginning with the 
Christian “ visitations ” centuries ago, the tragic 
tale of pillage and plunder has not. yet ended. 
Even when hidden across the wide seas, behind 
barriers of high mountains and kept far from 
the preying eyes of these Christian Powers, the 
happy lands of Earth could not continue their 
isolation and peaceful life. They could not es¬ 
cape the European Empire-builders. * And today 
tlie cycle of Karma has come its round and 
European countries are expiating their past 
deeds of robbing the freedom of others. Karma 
is taking a heavy toll. Out of all this deluge 
of death, a new and better Europe and world 
will emerge which may recompense for all that 
is past and gone. The White Man’s burden will 
have vanished—will have evaporated. There 
will be no colonies—only peoples’ homes; there 
will be no empires—only human families; there 
will be no “ haves ” and “ have-nots ”—none 
will grab but all will equally possess. There 
will be only natives of the world and none will 
be a non-native, unless he be a visitor from 
another planet. 

How then to achieve this universal peace 
and amity, how to bring about this equitable 
state of affairs ? These are the questions that 
are exercising the minds of thoughtful leaders 
of many countries. They are also formulating 
their schemes for a new world order meant to 
establish concord, engender goodwill and sus¬ 
tain a commonwealth of the earth. Let us see 
how the Gita helps us in this task. 

As has been pointed out, the Gita is a 
byproduct of a war, the biggest of those times 
perhaps—a war to end wars then as at present. 
Sri Krishna here demonstrated to Arjuna the 
futility of his supposedly benevolent action, the 
extreme of inaction against the other extreme 
of aggression, and urged him to view things in 
their proper perspective and not to lose his 
sense of proportion, his sense of equanimity. 
This, Sri Krishna called Samatva and 

declared it as the basis of life. 

Samatva is a Sanskrit word not easily 
translated. It means equality—not envisaged 
as an ideal but asseverated a= an ideology and 
as the correct ideology of creation as well as of 
human endeavour. Samatva connotes the subtlest 
abstract as well as the most concrete quality 
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of ’equability, equanimity, equilibrium and 
equality. Samatva is the explanation of crea¬ 
tion as it w„ere: it is also the process of 
evolution, the basis of the universe : the sum- 
mum bonum of Existence. Samatva of mind, 
Samatva of means, Samatva of purpose : equa¬ 
nimity of temper, equipoise of attitude, 
equilibrium in daily life and equality in society 
—the one as necessary as the other to achieve 
the equability of spiritual perfection and to 
realise the truth of creation which is equity. 
Samatva is almost a prefix connoting the 
“equi-ness” in all planes of life. It is a 
substantive, literally meaning equality that pre¬ 
dicates the* entire nature of the universe in 
creation, in evolution and in absolution. It is 
not only a mere mental postulate or a meta¬ 
physical abstraction. It is and it must be 
understood to be a concrete reality, a physical 
possibility and an everyday phenomenon. It 
is both subjective and objective. This is the 
refrain of the Gita and it is this message that 
has a direct bearing on the present conflict and 
unrest and tension. It is this aspect of the Gita 
that will help us to rebuild for ourselves a world 
from which will have been swept away all the 
terror of the horrible contrast of Plenty and 
Poverty, of science and ignorance, of culture 
and barbarity and of faith and fickleness. It is 
only through this Samatva that we can hope to 
establish and attain to enduring peace in the 
world. 

Sri Krishna after propounding the Ideal of 
Samatva as the basis, the being and the be¬ 
coming of all Existence, unfolded to Arjuna 
how he could realise the great truth, attain to 


that Knowledge and experience that Bliss. The 
discourse embraces all strata of creation and all 
planes of consciousness—from the dormant 
mundane being to divine creatures of higher 
spheres, from puerile ignorance to conscious 
realisation. 

Sri Krishna first dwells on the fundament¬ 
al reality of the great experiment of Creation, 
the great Symphony of Existence, the need for 
all that are, the use of all that be, the seemingly 
inextricable conglomeration, the complexity, the 
diversity and the conflicting variety;—but all 
ultimately resolving into one single, simple, 
harmonious, undivided Entity. He then ex¬ 
plains the relative values jn life—the grades in 
attainment and the planes in the evolution—so 
that Arjuna may understand beyond the shadow 
of doubt true fro'm false, may be able to differ¬ 
entiate good from evil and so strive to attain 
the Eternal instead of the ephemeral. The Lord 
disabuses the latter’s mind of many false notions 
and finally unfolds his plan to achieve perfection. 

Let us'also follow the same course. Because 
the Gita was a personal advice to a certain indi¬ 
vidual at a particular period of time, it cannot 
•be argued that the world problems were and are 
beyond its scope. It does not need much stretch 
of imagination to conceive of Arjuna as symbol¬ 
ising mankind, for his other name was Nara, 
man. Bo there is scriptural sanction for taking 
the Gita not as a mere talk to Arjuna, but an 
object-lesson to all humanity throughout 
eternity. Therefore, the ideal life taught to 
him may be looked upon as the ideal existence 
and the way of living prescribed to him may be 
regarded as the Path of Progress destined for all. 


HOW INDIA CAN GROW MORE FOOD? 

Lessons from Japan and China 

Bv CHAMAN LAL, 

Author, “ Hindu America ” 


Twenty years ago the late Deshbandhu Das 
appealed to the Congressmen assembled at 
Gaya to go back to the villages and put new 
life into them by improving their economy, 
health and general conditions, but the Congress 
could not translate that appeal into practice* 

* Rabindranath Tagore had insisted on such con¬ 
structive work some decades earlier and set an example 
in his Estate and at Stjnjketan, Surulr-En., Af. R, 


Ten years later Gandhiji raised the slogan of 
" Back to the Village ” and he was partially 
successful in arousing the conscience of the 
country. The Congress governments during 
their short regime adopted some relief measures 
to help the villagers but it is the present war 
that brought home to us the real significance 
of the village. It is our food-giver. If we want 
to exist, we must see that the villages remain 
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functioning, that they produce more and more 
food, that they meet the war scarcity. The 
security of the village is no doubt a great pro¬ 
blem in the present emergency, but the main 
problem is of food. As a villager and student 
of agriculture I beg* to offer the following practi¬ 
cal suggestions: 

.1. Agricultural Advisers 

Training of at least one hundred thousand 
agricultural advisers is necessary. India is a land 
of seven hundred thousand villages. One such 
agricultural adviser (a peasant with six months’ 
training in essential agricultural reforms) 
should take charge of seven villages. Let us 
make a beginning with at least ten thousand 
trained workers from among the village people 
and the educated unemployed who want to 
serve the country and serve themselves. Let us 
follow the plan of the training of workers in 
China. I can give details, spftce permitting.. 

II. Mass Production of Fertilisers 

Manufacture of fertilisers on mass scale 
is necessary. If our agricultural advisers and 
research scholars are honest they should imme¬ 
diately bring out schemes of mass production of 
fertilisers. The Showa Fertiliser factory near 
Bokohma produces the cheapest fertilisers in 
the world, but being in alliance with the 
Imperial Chemicals (a British concern) it was 
not, until recently, allowed to sell its produce 
in India so that the British concern might reap 
huge profits. Monopolies must go and the State 
should run such essential industries. 

III. Preserving the Night-Soil 

We should introduce the manure preserva¬ 
tion system prevalent in Japan and carry on a 
crusade against burning of animal manure, such 
as cow-dung. We have long been lamenting 
the waste of human night-soil and animal dung 
so essential for enriching the soil. Unless we 
follow the Japanese system of the preservation 
of night-soil we sh^W not be able to derive 
vaisable manures‘from this source. In spite of 
Japan having become the most modern country 
in Asia, she faithfully clings to the old practice 
of preserving the night-soil in the dwelling 
houses in towns and in the fields in the villages. 
When I took a house in Tokyo I wrote to the 
Municipality to send me a sweeper twice daily to 
clean the closet. This request shocked the officer- 
in-charge who wrote back saying that as a 
special favour he was prepared to send me a 
Bweeper every tenth day although regular col- 
lectipn of night-soil from homes was made only 
once a month. Every home » provided with 


some disinfectant which is used twice daily to 
destroy the smell and the night-soil is preserved 
in a deep pit until the sweeper comes on his rpund 
with a clean wooden container (not the*open 
buckets as used in India). The containers are 
loaded on carts and sometimes on animals. 
They used to be carried by sweepers too, but 
the practice has been abandoned. How I wish 
the sweepers in India could be provided with the 
same facilities. I asked an official in Tokyo, 
“ Why don’t you flush the entire night-soil into 
the sea ? ” He retorted, “ That would be waste. 
We throw nothing away. It is worth a great 
deal.” The peasant realises the value of night- 
soil so much that notice-boards hung up on the 
road-side invite passers-by to use his field- 
lavatory for his benefit. 

IV. Eveiy village should have a peasants’ 
club (Chaupal) and a small library containing 
vernacular books on how to improve their 
economic condition by following improved 
agricultural methods. 

V. Village school teachers (one from each 
school) should compulsorily be made to learn 
a course in agriculture to be able to advise 
‘peasants about improved and paying methods. 

VI. Every village should, as far as water 
supply and rainfall permit, have a fuel wood 
forest of its own and put an end to the practice 
of burning valuable manure for fuel. 

VII. Every village must revive the old 
system of preserving and maintaining pasture- 
grounds for the village cattle. 

VIII. A panchayat (community) dairy 
should be established in every village to pro¬ 
vide milk to all children and especially the 
sick and the poor. 

Co-operative dairies for supplying milk to 
neighbouring towns and cities should be opened 
in every circle of ten villages. 

IX. Modern agricultural hand machinery 
should be manufactured in villages. • I have seen 
most inexpensive machinery used in Japan for 
sowing, weeding, cutting and thrashing of crops. 
Some of the machines are worked by foot and 
cost hardly seven to ten rupees each. Especially 
the machines for cutting and thrashing save a 
lot of time and are easy to work. I worked 
them personally when I spent a few months in 
a village in Japan. 

X. The system of increasing space for 
crops by raising bamboo or sarkanda structures 
which help growth of plants should be introduced. 

XI. The wastage of land should be reduced 
by shortening the width of village roads which 
usually take a lot of space. 
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XII. Wanted More Crops 

The number of crops should be increased. 
Both,. Japan and China are reputed for growing 
much more crop per acre than we in India do. 

I have seen how intelligent and hard-working 
the peasants of Japan and China are and how 
they make every inch of land pay. Two crops 
of rice are commonly grown each year in southern 
China and during the winter and early spring, 
grain, cabbage, peas, beans and ginger may 
occupy the fields as a third or even fourth crop, 
making the total year’s product from the land 
very large. The amount of thought, labour and 
fertilizers Spent to secure this increase is even 
greater and beyond anything our farmers can 
dream of. 

XIII. Fishing is an industry which brings 
millions of rupees to Japan. Japan has been 
exporting fish all over the world. I met 
Japanese fishermen in Mexico, Hollywood, 
Honolulu, Singapore, Columbo and Manila. 
They have made it a very paying industry. In 
China fish culture is a great village industry. 
Fish culture is practised in both deep and 
shallow basins, the deep permanent ones yielding r 
a rent as high as a hundred rupees per acre. The 
shallow basins which can be drained in the dry 
season are used for fish during the rainy period 
only, being later drained and used for planting 
some crop. The permanent basins have often 
come to be ten or twelve feet deep, gaining in 
depth with long usage, for they are practically 
drained by pumping, and a foot or two of mud 
which has accumulated, removed and sold as 
fertilizer to planters of rice and other crops. 
India can develop this industry in all those areas 
where water supply and rainfall are abundant. 
India’s huge water fronts provide a large field 
for fish industry run on co-operative lines. 

* XIV. The Sea Weed industry of Japan 
offers not only a great solution of the food 
problem but enables Japan to earn quite a few 
millions from various by-products. We can also 
introduce this Industry in our villages on the 
coast. 

Making the Village Self-Supporting 

I suggest the following experimental 
measures to make the village self-supporting and 
even prosperous. 

1. Every yard of cloth required for the 
village should be manufactured in the village 


itself. Dealers of cloth should be asked to 
secure supplies from the village alone. 

2. Every village should try to grow enough 
food for its inhabitants and only the surplus 
should be sold. The village panchayat, the 
co-operative society or the' village bania (if 
there is no panchayat or society) should be 
persuaded to stock the grain for the use of the 
village. 

3. No cloth, white sugar and foreign 
toys should be imported into the village. The 
banias and the villagers should give pledge to 
that effect. 

4. Camphor wood culture. To produce 
camphor in India is not difficult since our 
climate is suitable. Until recently Formosa has 
been supplying luost of the camphor. It had 
a virtual monopoly. 

5. Mushroom culture. Japan exports 

mushrooms worth millions to Europe and 
America. It is so easy to grow mushrooms in 
dark rooms or in the pine forests. Mushrooms 
are more delicious than meat and first class 
musVirooms (Dhingri from Peshawar) cost from 
four to six rupees per seer. 

6. Fruit culture and manufacture of jams, 
pickles, chutney and dry vegetables. Dry tur¬ 
nips, carrots, eggplants, cauliflowers, etc., fetch 
very good prices and jams and pickles can find 
a ready market. 

7. A central organisation for herb collec¬ 
tion and utilisation should be formed with its 
branches in the areas where herbs are in 
abundance and this organisation should guide 
the villagers to cultivate more valuable herbs 
and pay them ‘their full share by manufacture 
of medicines from those herbs, which were in 
the past exported abroad at a very low price. 
A list of such valuable herbs can be supplied to 
the readers. 

8. To grow Asparagus^ valuable nourish¬ 
ing and delicious food imported from abroad. 
The demand will be tremendous and I have 
seen in California how abundantly vigorous is 
the growth of the plant like Aladin’s lamp. 

The list can be added to according to the 
possibilities in different localities. 

Delhi, 26th June, 1942 



Conception of Maya (Plate 1) Birth cf Siddharths Gautama. He is coming out of his mother’s 

right side. Brahma receiving him in a golden ret. Maya holding 
the branches cf a tree (Plate 2) *• 









BUDDHA AND EVOLUTION OF BUDDHISM 

By SIVA NARAYANA SEN 


Thb fouhder of Buddhism was a historical 
person, living in the 6th century B.C. His 
father, Suddhodana, was the King of the Sakyas, 
whose capital, Kapilavastu, was situated on the 
border of Nepal. The Buddha bore the names 
of Siddhartha Gautama, the latter being that of 
his family. “Buddha” (“Enlightened’') is a 
title; the tradition is clear that Siddhartha 
is only one of a long series of Buddhas. Of his 
other titles the most familiar arc Sakyamuni 
(“Sage of the Sakya”), Sakyadmha (“Lion 
of the Sakyas ”), Tathagata (“Jie who has come 
and gone” like his predecessors), and Bhagamt. 
(“Blessed One”). 

The tradition declares that this great being, 
destined for Buddhahood, had performed 
countless meritorious acts in over 500 previous 
existences as bird, beast, man and god, and* 
that he was at the time of the marriage of his 
parents existing in the Tusita Heaven. 

Birth, Early Life and Marriage 

The Bodhisattva (“He whose essence is 
enlightenment”), as he and all other Buddhas 
Elect are called, chose Maya, the wife of King 
Suddhodana, as his mother, and pasesd into her 
right side in the form a white elephant while 
she slept (Plate 1) . At the end of ten months 
Queen Maya, feeling that he* time had come 
asked her husband’s permission to return as was 
customary, to her father’s house. On the way 
she gave birth to her . child in the Lumbini grove, 
while, she clung to . the branches of a sal-tree. 
The babe issued from his mother’s right side, 
in the presence of (Be gods, Indra and Brahma, 
the former receiving him in a golden net 
(Plate 2). 

At the time of Siddhartha’s birth there was 
dwelling in the Himalayas an aged hermit, 
Asita, who at once flew through the air to the 
royal palace at Kapilavastu. Here he took the 
child in his arms (Plate 4), and prophesied that 
he Would become either a universal monarch or, 
having renounced the world and all its glory, 
“ a fully enlightened Buddha.” Seven days after 
th§ birth of her Bon Maya died and was reborn in 
the Heaven of the Thirty-three Gods. Her sister, 

6I-4 


Mahaprajapati, became Siddhartha’s foster- 
mother. 

Miracles attended the Bodhisattva even in 
his infancy. During a ploughing festival the 
curiosity of his nurses induced them to leave 
the child under a jambu-tree. At last, fearing 
lest the shifting of the shadow cast*by the tree 
should expose him to the heat of the sun, they 
hastened back, but found, to their astonishment, 
that the shadow had not moved. At school the 
precocity of Siddhartha astonished his master, 
who discovered that the boy knew more systems 
of writing than he (Plate 5). 

The occasion of the future Buddha’s first 
meditation on the misery inherent in all life was 
a ploughing festival to which his father took 
him. The ploughing oxen and their drivers were 
for him the embodiment of suffering. Fearing 
lest Asita’s prophecy of Siddhartha’s renuncia¬ 
tion of the world should come true, Suddhodana' 
sought for him the hand of Yasodhara, the 
daughter of a neighbouring king. Custom 
demanded that the young prince should first/ 
shew his skill in contests of archery, swimming 
and other sports. He easily defeated all his 
rivals, and the marriage was performed (Plate 
6 ). 

Suddhodana did his best to surround 
Siddhartha with every delight, and gave orders 
that no distressing sights or sounds should 
intrude upon him. The Bodhisattva’s life was 
spent within the grounds of his palace. It was 
with great difficulty that he four times persuaded 
his father to permit him to drive through the 
city of Kapilavastu. Each time a god presented 
himself to the Prince, first in the form of an 
old man, then as a sick man (Plate 7), then as 
a corpse being carried to the funeral pyre, and 
lastly as a holy ascetic (Plate 8). These 
apparitions once more revealed to the 
Bodhisattva the tragedy and futility of life. 

The Great Renunciation 

Siddhartha now determined to abandon his 
heritage and to devote himsr'f to solving the 
riddle of universal pain and death. He there¬ 
fore ordered Channa, his charioteer, to saddle 
his horse, Kanthaka, and rode away from-the 
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palace at night, leaving his wife and son asleep 
(Plate 9). Gods upheld the hooves of his horse, 
lest the inhabitants of the town should awake 
and thwart his purpose (Plate 10). Outside 
Kapilavastu, Siddhartha met a huntsman with 
whom he exchanged his garments. He then cut 
off his hair (Plate 11), the relics being reverent¬ 
ly received by kneeling gods. 

The Bodhisattva spent many years at the 
feet of one teacher after another, questioning 
them as to how man could escape from “ the 
wheel of rebirth ” and gain eternal peace. But 



Assaults of Mara (Plate 13) 


none of them satisfied him. For years he prac¬ 
tised frightful austerities, only to realise that 
self-torture was not the way to truth. He there¬ 
fore returned to: a more normal life and was, 
in consequence, abandoned by the five ascetics 
who had joined him as disciples. 

Enlightenment 

One day as the Bodhisattva sat meditating, 
Sujata, the daughter of the chief of a neighbour¬ 
ing village, offered him some rice-milk, thinking 
that he was a god. After bathing in the 
Nairanjana river he seated himself under a fig 
tree (the Bodhi Tree). Here he suffered the 
assaults of Mara, the Buddhist Power of 
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Darkness and ruler of sensuous beings, who 
surrounded him with a host of armed devils 
and sent his daughters to seduce him. Touching 
the ground with his right hand (the attitude in 
which he is commonly portrayed) the 
Bodhisattva called on the Earth Goddess to 
vindicate him (Plate 13), ancf Mara’s army was 
put to rout by an earthquake. 

Deep and steadfast meditation Under the 
Bodhi tree brought the Bodhisattva his reward. 
He was able to penetrate into the heart of 
reality and felt the bonds snap that bound him 
to recurrent birth and death with all their 
inherent misery. He had attained enlighten¬ 
ment and was now the Buddha (Plate 15). 

The First Sermon 

He first preached the Doctrine to the five 
ascetics who had forsaken him. This first 
sermon, which w^ spoken in the Deer Park at 
S&rnath, near Benares, is known as “ The Turn¬ 
ing of the Wheel of the Doctrine.” Its theme 
was sorrow,, its cause and cessation, the “ Noble 
Eightfold Path” of self-discipline, compassion 
for ajl living creatures, and meditation, whose 
goal is Nirvana, deathless peace. 

Miracles and Conversions 

For forty years the Buddha remained • 
among men and gained a large number of 
disciples. The prince who had renounced the 
world returned to Kapilavastu and converted 
his father, his wife Yasodhara and his sou 
Rahula. He was persuaded to permit his 
foster-mother, Mahaprajapati, to form an order 
of nuns. He performed many miracles. 
At Uruvilva, he caused a great serpent, which 
dwelt in the fire« temple, to creep submissively 
into his alms-bowl, and at Raj agriha he sub¬ 
dued the black snake. At the latter place he 
also tamed a drunken elephant, which his 
wicked disciple, Devadatta, had sent to kill him. 
He ascended to the Hcavqri of the Thirty-three 
Gods to preach to his motflfer, Maya, and des¬ 
cended in the company of the gods, Indra and 
Brahma. On one occasion a monkey and an 
elephant brought him offerings. He fed five 
hundred persons with the remnants of the food 
in his alms-bowl. He was able to fly through 
the air and to walk on the waters. His most 
famous miracle took place at Sravasti, where 
he converted King Prasenajit and six heretics 
by causing fire to issue from his head and water 
from his feet, and by multiplying his form in 
every direction. 

His many converts included Bimbisara, the 
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King of Magadha (Bihar); Anathapindada, a the Hindu gods was admitted; but the universe 
rich merchant who purchased the site for a was regarded, not as the work of a Creator, but 
Buddhist monastery by covering the ground as the embodiment of the innumerable good and 
with ten million gold pieces; a courtesan, bad actions of myriads of beings, whose first 
Amrapali, who surrendered her house for the beginnings are untraceable. Gods are no less 
use of the Buddha and his monks; a ferocious subject to cosmic law than men and animals, 
robber, Angulimala, who specialised in chopping and every individual must undergo a long series 
off fingers; and Hariti, a cannibal she-demon, of rebirths (symbolised as a wheel), his condi- 
the mother of five hundred sons, who now figures tion in each life being the fruit of • his actions 
in Buddhist mythology as the protector of email (Karma) in the life that immediately preceded 
children. it. “ All is fleeting, sorrowful and unsubstantial.” 


Death 

Death came to the great teacher when he 
was eighty years of age. He expired at 
Kusinagara between two sal-trees, amid the 
lamentations of his followers. The Buddha’s 
last words to his favourite Ananda were: 

“ Seek no other refuge than yourselves . 

Decay is inherent in all component things. Be 
diligent about your own salvation...” * 

Worship of Relics > 

The corpse was placed in an oil-filled iron 
case, from which it was moved for cremation. 
Eight nations of India (including the Sakyas* 
the Mallas, the Licchavis and the Koliyas) 
fought for the possession of the ashes, until a 
Brahman named Drona persuaded them to 
divide the sacred relics into eight parts. The 
tradition is that these were originally enshrined 
beneath brick mounds (stupas) at eight places 
in North-East India, but that, later they were 
re-distributed. Stupas were erected at various 
times over a wide area of India. “ The Stupa 
of Kanishka ” at Shah-ji-ki-dhcri, near Peshwar, 
which was excavated in 1909, contained a casket 
in which were three calcined Bones. This stupa 
has been credited for nearly 2,000 years with 
possessing relics of the Blessed One. 

Buddhism, or the Dharma (“Doctrine ”), 
is still the religion of most of the inhabitants of 
Ceylon, Burma ar^Siam, who, on the whole, 
profess the more primitive form of it known as 
the Theravada (“Way of the Elders”). The 
Buddhism that flourishes in .Tibet, Mongolia 
and Bhutan, and largely among the peoples of 
Chifia, Korea and Japan, varies in many respects 
from the Theravada, and is named by its adher¬ 
ents riie Mahayana (“Great Vehicle”), While 
to the Theravada they give the title of Hinayana 
(“Little Vehicle”). 

The Theravada or Hinayana 

Primitive Buddhism was an ethical philo- 
sophycrather than a religion.' The existence of 



Assaults of Mara. A miniature ivory carving (Plat* 14) 


The driving forces of rebirth are desire, 
hatred and ignorance, and their extinction 
demands the steadfast practice of self-control, 
compassion for all suffering creatures, and deep 
meditation (“ The Noble Eight-fold Path ). 
Self is the last illusion, which must be over¬ 
come in order to experience Nirvana—a state of 
perfect peace, beyond life and death, in which 
the seeds of rebirth can find no soil. To attain 
thereto, each one must rely on himself alone. 
Buddhas are but teachers wh@ have first trodden 
the way. The founder of Buddhism, Siddhartha 
Gautama, formed an order of mendicants (the 
Sangha)y whose duty > was 
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themselves and to proclaim the Dharma 
(“ Doctrine ”). 

According, to the Hinayana there are three 
classes of candidates for Nirvana—(1) a 
Pratyekabuddha (“ Independent Buddha ”), who 
gains enlightenment by and for himself alone; 
(2) a Samrnasambuddha (“ Highest Buddha ”), 
such as Siddhartha, who, having become en¬ 
lightened, brings others by his teaching to the 
goal; and (3) an Arhat (“Worthy” or “Noble”), 
who only attains Nirvana after instruction from 
a Samrnasambuddha. Arhatship is all that most 
men can aim at. 



Buddha. Repusse work. Gilt Copper (Plate 15) 

The Mahayana 

The Mahayanists substituted for the ideal 
of the Arhat that of the Bodhisattva. The 
status of Bodhisattva (“ He whose essence is 
enlightenment ”) was that of Siddhartha in his 
last life before he became a Buddha. Only a 
Buddha can have been a Boddisattva, and to 
few men, said the Theravadins, is it given to 
become a Buddha. This was denied by the 
Mahayanists. They condemned the ideal of 
Arhatship as selfish and exhorted all to aspire to 
Buddhahood. A Buddha, however, who has 
shuffled off the wile of space and time, is unable 


to help the suffering world. In fulfilment of the 
vow of universal redemption, which they have 
taken, innumerable Bodhisattvas have post¬ 
poned the attainment of Nirvana, in order to 
share and alleviate the misery of creatures. 
The fertile imagination of, the Mahayanists 
peopled the universe with such beings, both 
male and female. They further taught that 
the good deeds of these saviours create a sort 
of “ treasury of merit ” for the less spiritually 
advanced. 

As Bodhisattvas were multiplied so were 
Buddhas, and the basic idea of a Buddha 
underwent a radical change. Originally a 
Buddha was a man who by his own efforts had 
gained enlightenment. But within a compara¬ 
tively short time after the death of Siddhartha 
he had come to be regarded as altogether 
supernatural, and was credited with infinite 
power and knowledge. In the Mahayana there 
was evolved the mystical doctrine of the Trikaya 
(“Three Bodies”), the Dharmakaya (“Body 
of the Doctrine”), the Sambhogakaya (“Body 
of Bliss,”), and the Nirmanakaya (“Body of 
Transformation”). The first is the Buddha’s 
^ultimate essence as the ground of all reality, 
the second his glorified manifestation to the 
Bodhisattvas in the Tusita Heaven, and the 
third his appearance on earth. Only the first 
of the Kayas is real; the other two are merely 
the illusionary reflexes of the Dharmakaya. 
Of the two chief Mahayanist schools, the 
Vijnavadins name the Dharmakaya “ Suchness ” 
(Bhutatathata), the unthinkable Absolute, while 
for the Sunyavadins it is the “Void” (Sunya-), 
not nothing but no thing. 

The idea of the Trikaya seems to be 
mythically refleoted in a triple hierarchy of 
sacred beings, which is found in most of the 
Mahayanist systems. This hierarchy consists 
of five Dhyani (“Meditation”) Buddhas with 
five Dhyani Bodhisattvas emanating from them, 
and with a further emanation of five Manushi 
(Human) Buddhas. AmitSbha, the Buddha of 
the Western Paradise, is the fourth of the 
Dhyani Buddhas, and his reflexes are the 
Boddhisattva Atfalokitesvara (incarnate in the 
Dalai Lama of Lhasa) and the Historic Buddha. 
Maitreya, the " Loving One,” Siddhartha’s 
successor, is the reflex of Amoghasiddhi. 

At a still later stage in the evolution of the 
Mahayana a primordial Buddha (Adi Buddha), 
described as “Self-born” (Svayambhu), was 
imagined to have produced the five Dhyani 
Buddhas by mystic Meditation. 

Indian Tantricism infected prefound’v 



Siddhartha in his school (Plate 5) Siddhartha contesting his rivals before marriage (Plate 6) 






8»ddhartha meeting an old and a sick man during his drive Siddhartha meeting a corpse being carried to the funeral pyre 

through the city of Kapilavastu (Plate 7) and a holy ascetic (Plate 8) 










Outside the city Siddhartha exchanging his dress and cutting off Return of Channa the charioteer with Kanthaka and the head gear 

his hair (Plate 11) of Siddhartha (Plate 12) 
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many of the Mahayanist schools. The work is 
derived from the Sanscrit Tantra (“ treatise ”) 
and is used to cover a number of rites, incanta¬ 
tions and ritual gestures; the goal of Tantras is 
absorption into God. In itself the divine 
essence is sexless. £ut the illusion of time and 
space polarises it as male and female, and this 
fact may be mythically represented as the love- 
embrace of Siva and his Sakti (“energy"), 
Parvati (or Kali). Tantric Buddhism has 
provided the various members of its intricate 
pantheon, including the Adi Buddha himself, 
with Saktis, who figure as saviouresses and 
defenders of the faith. 

The use of hand-gestures (inudra) and 
incantations (dharani and mantra) has been 
carried to great lengths,- and it is imagined that 
such serve as spell to control the destinies of 
men and the behaviour of gods and demons. 

The worship of Amitabha (“infinite Light”), 
the Buddha of the Western Paradise, has takeft 
on special features, notably in Japan, which 
remove it very far from the teixhing of 
Siddhartha. One of the largest of the Japanese 
sects, the Shin (“Truth”), promises salvation 
by faith only, the grace (Tariki~“ another’s 
power”) of Amitabha being all-sufficient. In 
this sect the clergy are allowed to marry, and 
in their philanthropic and religious ministrations 
they approach the idea of a Christian pastor. 
Nirvana is almost forgotten, while rebirth in 
the Western Paradise is the universal aim. The 
famous bronze image at Kamakura in Japan, 
which was cast in 1252, is believed to represent 
Amitabha. With him Chinese and Japanese 
Buddhists often associate Kuan-yin (.Ta 
Kwannon), the Goddess of Merch, a transform¬ 
ation of the male divinity Avafokitesvara, the 
reflex of Amitabha, into a female Bodhisattva, 
who is worshipped as a benign providence and 
a giver of offspring. Jizo (Sans. Kshitigarbha) 
is another popular Bodhisattva, who in Japan 
figures as the protect and comforter of the 
souls of dead children. 

Primitive Buddhism had very little ritual. 
The building of.stupas or artificial mounds to 


contain relics of the Buddha and saints created 
a cult. Stupas later became temples, and a 
priesthood developed practising an elaborate 
ceremonial, often involving magic, 'which super¬ 
ficially recalls the ceremonial of other historic 
religions, both in East and West. The Lamaism 
of Tibet and of the countries it has influenced 
marks the culmination of this evolution. There 
the simple order of mendicants founded by 
Siddhartha has given place to a vast hierarchy, 
whose chiefs figure as incarnate divinities. 

The Buddhist Canon 
The Dharma of the modern Hinayanists is 
contained in an immense body of sacred writings, 
the Tripitaka (“ Three Baskets ”), which has 
three divisions :—Vinayan (“Discipline”), Sutra 
(“Discourse”), and Abidharma (“Comment¬ 
ary”) ; its language is Pali, the vulgar tongue 
of the Buddha’s contemporaries. The language 
of the Mahayanist canon, or rather canons, is 
Sanscrit, although much of it exists only in 
Chinese and Tibetan translations. 

Diffusion 

, Although Buddhism, which first made head¬ 
way in the ancient kingdom of Magadha (Bihar), 
never ousted the other religions of India, it was 
very widely diffused there for many centuries 
and enjoyed the patronage of several powerful 
dynasties. This religion first came into 
prominence in the reign of Asoka (c. 273-232 
B.C.). By the 12th century it had practically 
disappeared from the country of its birth, but 
persists in Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Cochin-China. 
Ladakh, Nepal, Sikkim, Bhutan, Tibet, 
Mongolia, China, Korea and Japan. In its 
Lamaist form it is found among the Buriasts of 
Siberia and the Kalmuck Tartars of S.-E. 
Russia. Formerly, it flourished in Kashmir, 
Turkestan, Afghanistan, and parts of the 
Malay Archipelago. In Central Java the ruined 
stupa of Borobudur (8th century A.D.) is one of 
the most imposing of Buddhist Monuments. 

(Plates 1 to 13 are taken from a Nepalese illustrated 
MS. namely “Sarbartha Vijaya,” cfMed 1790 A.D. 
~S. N. Sen). 




NANDALAL BOSE—THE MAN 

By GUEDIAL MALLIK 


It A'as evening. The sober rays of the setting 
sun had given to the tree-tops at Santiniketan 
a strange sort of beauty. The students were 
still on the playground. The teachers were 
seen dispersing one by one, after taking their 
daily cup of tea at the Teachers’ Club, either 
to return to their respective rooms or to go out 
for their wonted walk. Only one of them, clad 
in earth-coloured garments, wended his way 
along the by-paths of the Asrama. His eyes 
were turqgd towards the ground, while he moved 
on with the stately slowness of the autumn 
clouds. He stopped here and there to pick up 
some scraps of waste; paper or bits of broken 
glass, thrown carelessly on the road. 

My first feeling on seeing this “ scrap- 
collector ” was that perhaps, he was one of those 



Nandatol Bcee in Kalabhavan, Santiniketan 


persons, why have volunteered in these days of 
war to assist/in the campaign (non-violent in 
appearance, but violent in actuality !), which 
is often headlined in the newspapers and posters 
as “Scrap for Victory.” 

But I was soon .disillusioned as I followed 
this “ scrap-collector ” at a distance. Now and 
again he would look round to see whether any 
one was watching him, and if there was no one 
within the range of his white spectacles, he 
would empty the contents of his palms into the 
dust-bins, placed at various points in the Poet’s 
paradise. And I said to myself, “ His is a part 


in a campaign which is intended not to achieve 
victory on the battle-field, but one over the pro¬ 
clivities of the thoughtlees^people who dot the 
landscape with specks and symbols of dirt. He 
is evidently a commissioned officer in the service 
of the Beautiful One.” 

And I speeded up to overtake this servant 
of Beauty. As I drew nearer, I folded my 
hands in respectful salutation to him to which 
he responded in a similar manner but with a 
bend of his head wreathed in humility, to boot. 
I found myself face to face with Sri Nandalal 
Bose, the renowned Indian artist! 

“ Cleanliness is an • aspect of beauty,” said 
he straightaway, though I had not as yet opened 
my lips to provoke that pregnant remark. But 
I understood its significance and suitability 
hgainst. the background of what he had been 
engaged in erstwhile. Had he not been unveiling 
the hidden glory of the landscape by removing 
from its face all visible blots and blemishes ? 

• And I pondered over his words in the 
silence of the deepening darkness of the oncom¬ 
ing night. What peculiar notions our people 
have about beauty ! Most of them bracket it 
with a blazing colourful show or sheen, forget¬ 
ting that thereby they convert the beautiful into 
the bizarre. It never enters their head that true 
beauty has the meekness of mellowness and the 
sense of the synthetic. That is why they do 
not see how scraps and shreds, rags and tags 
deface the inside of our dwelling-places and 
their environs, as improper wearing of our every¬ 
day dress takes away from it the splendour of 
simplicity. Mhy it not be that cleanliness is 
part and parcel of the moral order of the 
universe, consequent on which the sage exclaim¬ 
ed epigrammatically long ago, “ Cleanliness is 
next to godliness ? ” 

Sri Nandalal’s studio as well as his own 
living apartment is a little poem on perfect 
cleanliness. They have the atmosphere of the 
holy of holies where you are hushed into rever¬ 
ence. They give a lie to the general impression 
that genius and disorder go together. ; 

Beauty and morality are happily blended in 
this great artist. It is almost an axiom with 
him that only a moralist (in the broadest 
sense) can be a true artist. For, what is ar 
but an expression of the spiritual values am' 
verities of life, howsoever various and variegate > 
be the forms they take ? As he says to his 
students in his own homely way, “ Keep your 
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heart clean and your head cool if you wish to 
be creative in your work.” 

Sri Nandalal is an internationalist in art, 
but a nationalist of warm and wide sympathies 
in. politics. His intuitive sense of the unity 
of all life enables h-yn to make a brother of the 
stranger, but the present condition of his country 
compels him to serve first his own next-door 
neighbour. This is the reason why he is such a 
trusted friend of his students, colleagues and 
the villagers in the suburbs of Santiniketan. 

Apart from the sincerity and simplicity of 
approach of human affection to him, there are 
also several others. Draw an original picture 
and at once you win him over. Sing to him and 
your initial association with him ripens imme¬ 
diately into friendship. But -if you weep out 
your woes to him, lie becomes to you something 
more than a friend who loves you; he assumes 
the aspect of a father who protects you. 

Being a believer in the truth of One life 
he is an earnest student of its myriad sides 
As such, his interests are a legion; from medicine 
to music, from spirituality to service and from 
literature to love and logic of birds and beasts. 


people and plants. He has, therefore, always a 
ready recipe for what ails one physically, morally 
and spiritually. . 

This poet of colours has in him the convi¬ 
viality and “ correctiveness ” of a Puck. Not 
seldom in the midst of fun and fumes of smoke 
(he indulges in a cigarette, Indian made of 
course, and a cup of tea) when argument is at 
a pitch of-passion, all of a sudden with his face 
draped in dark seriousness, he hurls down a 
humorous remark or a bolt of criticism which 
at once changes the complexion of the whole 
scene. 

Such is the man Sri Nandalal Bpse. My 
friendship with him expands over nearly quarter 
of a century. It has been one of the most pre¬ 
cious blessings of God to me. On the occasion 
of his sixtieth birthday which falls this month, 
1 offer him the humble homage of my heart. 
He has taught me many modes of aesthetic 
appreciation and full-blooded human conduct. 
And if every time I meet him there is any 
prayer which I utter within the hearing of rny 
soul, it is this :—Lead me from the passion of 
beauty to the compassion of Truth. 


THE DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF TEHRI-GARHWAL 

By JAMES WALTON, n.sc. (London), Dip. Ed. (Leeds) 


The buildings which comprise the villages of 
that interesting Himalayan State, Tehri 
Garhwal, fall markedly into two divisions : 

(а) Houses of two storeys characterised 

by. a carved wooden balcony and a verandah, 
built of stone and roofed with slate. These may 
be subdivided into : (i) Those with a verandah 

running along the entire length of the house, 
which is usually much larger than any other 
type, and («) Smaller houses, one end of which 
is occupied by a verandah open to both sides 
and serving as a recejffion chamber. 

(б) Gable ended buildings of one storey, 
roofed with slates or thatch, and serving as cow¬ 
houses, upland habitations or dwellings for the 
poorer classes. 

Those included in Group (ai) arc built oi 
irregular masses of limestone or slate bound 
together by a kind of mortar composed of lime 
and mutti, the walls being left either rough or 
covered with a smooth layer of whitewashed 
mortar. They are rectangular in plan, with 
gable ends, and consist of two storeys the upper 
one bf which is reached by one or more flights 


of stone steps leading on to the verandah. The 
roof is laid on stout rafters which end in carved 
terminations and consists of thick boards laid 
side by side. This timber covering is overlain 



Two-storeyed house with long verandah 

by a thick mass of irregular, overlapping slabs 
of blue or red slate which out.rops along the 
valley sides below the limestone. The ridge is 
protected by a covering of similar slates placed 
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horizontally. The first floor rests on beams 
which extend beyond the walls and are also the 
subject of carving and it is divided by a number 
of wooden partitions into rooms, occupied by 
various branches of the family. The front and 
the back walls of the upper storey are very often 



Typical balcony with carved pillars 


composed of vertical wooden boards, about nine 
inches wide, which are coloured alternately say 
red and yellow. The ground floor is also sub¬ 
divided into rooms one of which serves for 
cooking whilst the others are used for housing 
cattle and storing agricultural implements 
These mor^i pretentious dwellings are usually 
occupied by\he Brahmans or Rajputs but ir. 
the same village one may also find smaller 
dwellings, differing from the above only in size 
and the arrangement of the reception verandah, 
which may be occupied either by Rajputs, 
Khasiyas or the labouring castes. In these 
habitations the verandah, or “ usara,” is placed 
at one end pf the upper storey and is open to 
both sides, apart from a low solid wooden 
balcony. The doors are very low, only about 
three feet six inches to four feet in height, and 
light is provided only by tiny openings which 
may be closed by means of hinged wooden doors. 


The more humble dwellings, included in 
Group (6), are the homes of the Dorns, or 
labouring classes, apd may be found in associa¬ 
tion with the previous types or as a separate 
community. These also are built of rough 
blocks and may be covered ^vith slate as before 
or more often with straw thatch resting on a 
framework of rough branches. Internally they 
are divided into a reception verandah, totally 
enclosed apart from a small doorway, from 
which a similar doorway leads into the living 
room. An identical structure is used for the 
epw-houses which are erected on a series of up¬ 
right posts dividing the interior into a number 
of “ bays.” One of the end bays has a smooth, 
beaten earth floor which is slightly raised and 
serves as a dairy : here the utensils are kept 
and the milk is boiled. A narrow portion is 
separated from the rest by a low wall of upright 
slates behind «vhich fodder is stored. The 
fbmainder of the space is devoted to cattle which 
are tethered to a low rail running the length of 
the hut. * Wooden racks are also provided to 
hold the fodder. The central portion of the 
front is open and leads onto a paved yard which 
allows of much greater cleanliness. 

The most striking feature of these dwellings 
is the beautifully carved woodwork which must 
have occupied hundreds of hours of patient 



Simple upland cottage of stone and thatch 


labour, for almost every available square inch 
of exposed woodwork is richly decorated. The 
verandah balcony is the most conspicuous 
feature consisting of from three to over twenty 
beautifully carved pillars carrying curved 
brackets to form a series of arches. The 
brackets themselves are usually decorated with 
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circles containing the series of, six petals which 
so readily present themselves by drawing a series 
of arcs with the compass point on the circum¬ 
ference. Many elaborations and developments 
are noticeable and the craftsman rarely repeated 
the same pattern. It seems a great pity, .too^that 
such marvellous work should remain hidden from, 
the world in general. This is particularly true 
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of the door-ways which are invariably hidden 
in the deep shadow of the verandah so that their 
half a dozen or more floral and geometric border 
patterns can only be seen with difficulty. 
These fine craftsmen seem, however, to 

63-e 


belong to a distant age, for little, if any. 
similar work is being done to-day and the 
villagers seem to have no idea when or by 
whom it was carved. Apart from the doorways 
and balconies the carving is not subject to any 
generalisation but the usual circulai patterns 
may often be seen on the boards which compose 
the walls of the upper storey. Many houses also 
display gaily patterned barge' boards at the 
gable ends. These, like the wall boat us, weie 
all brightly coloured in reds, yellows, blues and 



white, a custom which seems to be falling into 
disuse, although here and there it h still main¬ 
tained. Generally speaking, floral/fnd geometric 
patterns formed the main stockrin-trade of the 
woodcarver and his efforts at repi’&senting animal 
life are crude and primitive although they dis¬ 
play a freedom which is quite pleasing and 
refreshing. This applies only to the incised 
carving of human beings, animals and birds for 
when he carved an animal from the solid as a 
termination to a projecting beam his work was of 
high quality. As typifies all good craftsman¬ 
ship, the woodwork is not. merely beautifully 
decorated; it is soundly fashioned from sal wood 
and is remarkable for its solidity, strength and 
durability. 




A CALL FROM INDIA’S PAST 

A Message from Slone 

By G. N. DAS 


Of the civilisations of the ancient world, several 
have gripped the attention of history. Mighty 
civilisations which had their dwelling places in 
Central America, Egypt, Babylonia, India and 
China have been dramatically brought to light 
with the aid of the spade. But the glory of 
Egypt and the grandeur of Babylonia arc 
memories of a past which have to be traced 
through tlwir possible reactions on the civilisa¬ 
tions that followed them. India alone, with the 
possible exception of China, has survived the 
onslaughts of time and preserved her cultural 
heritage in the teeth of military hurricanes and 
political maelstroms. The artistic and archi¬ 
tectural monuments of a country are beyond 
doubt important elements characteristic of her 
mind and soul, or as Lethaby puts it, “ archi¬ 
tecture is the matrix of civilisation.” 1 2 

“ To such a definition,” says Percy Brown, “ it may 
be added that, viewed historically architecture remains 
as the principal visible and material record, through the 
ages, of mail’s intellectual evolution. Each great cul¬ 
tural movement has made its own particular contribu¬ 
tion to the art of building so that the aspirations of the 
people and even their way .of life stand revealed in 
substantial form for all to see. And in India, man’s 
ideals have found expression in numerous noble monu¬ 
ments showing that few countries possess a richer 
architectural heritage. To the student the value of 
these productions needs no emphasis, for from such 
achievements it is possible to reconstruct much of the 
past and to visualise the social and political conditions 
of the country as phase succeeded phase, and one 
period merged into another.”* 

They undoubtedly represent a heritage that, 
is calculated to be of the utmost significance to 
us and it was to appreciate that great legacy by 
a closer approach to some of the extant 
monuments that we set out on a trip which was 
headed by Dr. P. K. Acbarya, Professor of 
Sanskrit and Mead of the Oriental Departments, 
University of Allahabad. 3 

We left Allahabad on the night of December 
24 last and arrived at Jubbulpore the next 
morning. About 15 miles from Jubbulpore there 
is a famous bathing place on the Narmada 
named Bhera Ghat which we visited. It is 
situated at the. confluence of the Narmada with 


1. Architecture, Home University Library, p. 2. 

2. Indian Architecture, 1242, Vol. I, p. 1. 

3. His interest in archaeological excursions is as 

unflagging as his love of learning. 


a small stream, elsewhere known as Banganga 
but as Saraswati at its junction with the 
Narmada. We learn from epigraphical notices 
that kings and queens frequented the place for 
performing their ablutions. For the moderner, 
however, Bhera Ghat is important chiefly for the 
famous marble rocks which rise above the con¬ 
fluence in vertical strata on both sides of the 
Narmada and feast the eye by their serene 
majesty. Close by Bhera Ghat is a small temple 
made partly of brick and stone, which is 
popularly known.as the shrine of GaurT Sankar 
but which Sir Alexander Cunningham thinks 
to have been dedicated to the Ghaunsath 
Jqginis, or “ sixty-four female demons,” the 
attendants of Kali. 4 Nothing is known about 
the date q,f the temple, but from the style of 
architecture Cunningham is inclined to assign 
it to “ any period between 9(X) and 12(X) A.D.”"’ 
, We left Jubbulpore on the evening of 
the 25th of December and arrived the next 
morning at Bombay. Situated at a distance of 
about 6 miles from Bombay Harbour and 
reached by the sea are the famous Elephanta 
Caves (in the island of Elephanta or Ghonipun 
included in the Colaba District) which we 
visited on the morning of December the 28th. 
The island was so named by the Portugese from 
a large stone elephant that stood near the old 
landing place on the south side of the island 
and which is now to be seen in the Victoria 
Gardens, Bombay. The eaves number 7 in all, 
2 of which are situated a little apart on a 
different hill. The chief interest, however, lies 
in the Main Cave where again what is most 
remarkable is the colossal three-faced bust of 
Siva, generally called Trimurti. 0 It occupies a 
recess lffi feet deep and 21 feet 6 inches in 
width, rising from a base about 2 feet 9 inches 

4. Cunhinghaiji’B Archaeological Reports, Vol. IX, 

p. 62. 

' 5. Ibid., p. 71. 

6. For illustration, see Oopinatlia Rao, Elements 
of Hindu Iconography, PI. CXvII. Rao is of opinion 
that the figure represents Mahesamurti and not Trimurti. 
For his reasons, sec ibid., p. 382 ff. Havell, however, 
thinks that the reasons “given are not artistically con¬ 
vincing.” “ It is difficult to understand,” says he, “ how 
a triple-headed figure in relief can be supposed to repre¬ 
sent a five-headed figure in the round, and how six arms 
can be said to stand for the ten which are ascribed to 
the Mahesamurti .”—Handbook of Indian Art, pp. 188-9. 
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in height. The central figure represents Siva 
the Creator; his face looks mild and tranquil 
and he holds in his hand a karnandalu. To the 
spectator’s left is the face of Siva as the 
Destroyer, represented with the cobra round his 
wrist. The third ’face of the Trimurti, that to 
the right, has been generally regarded as Siva 
in the character of Vishnu the preserver, holding 
in his rigiit hand one of his emblems, a lotus 
flower. 



The Author 


Nothing has been recovered from the site 
except a copper jar. preserved in the Prince of 
Wales Museum at Bombay, to help fixing the 
date of this “ cathedral ’’ as Sister Nivedita 
styles it, but the consensus of opinion among 
archaeologists is to assign the Main Cave and 
its figures to a period between the 6th and 8th 
centuries A.D. 

We left Bombay on the morning of 
December the 29th for Nasik arriving there at 
noon. Nasik is a place of *hoary antiquity 
and is associated with the story of Kama 
who is alleged to have spent part of his 
exile at Paneavati, a suburb of Nasik. The 
first to call our attention was a series of 24 
caves situated on a*hill close to the Bombay 
road and about a dozen miles from Nasik. All 
the raves are Buddhist Vihdras or monasteries, 
one, Cave XVIII being a chaiiya or Buddhist 
church. Apart from the architectural interest 
of the pillars of Gautamiputra Vihara Cave III, 
Nahapana Vihara Cave VIII and Chaitya Cave 
XVIII, 7 the eaves contain valuable inscriptions 
which throw welcome light on a little known 
period of India's ancient history by giving the 
names of several kings, e.g .,—Krisnaraja of the 


7. For illustrations, see Godrington and Rathen- 
stein, Ancient India, Plates VIII, VII and V, respectively. 


INDIA’S PAST 

Satavahana race; Nahapana the Ksaharata 
Satrap; Usavadata, his son-in-law; Satakarni 
Gautamiputra; Sr! Pulumayi Vasisthiputra; 
Yajna Satakarni Gautamiputra; and aJCing 
Vlrasena, son of Sivadata the Abhlra. 8 Besides 
these caves, miscalled the Pandava Caves, we 
visited the spot in the rocky bed of the 
Godavari where the nose of Surpanakha was 
chopped off; the Paneavati of the -Kamayana 
fame; what is popularly called the Sita Gumpha, 
being represented by the local people as an 
underground shelter originally meant to hide the 
real Sita, the one taken away by the demon 
king of Lanka being a false one (?P^ and the 
Kamachandra Temple. 

We left Nasik at midnight and arrived at 
Aurangabad in H. E. H. the Nizam’s dominions 
on the morning of December the 30th. About 
12 miles east of Aurangabad are situated the 
famous eaves of Kllora which we visited the 
same day. They constitute the largest and most 
varied group of “ Cave Temples ” in India 
consisting as tney do of some of the largest and 



A cannon on the top of the medieval fort 
at Daulatabad near Aurangabad 
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finest examples of all the three seers—Buddhists, 
Brahmanas and Jainas. Thts^ standard of 
architectural skill required for excavating two- 
or three-storied caves and the quality of 
modelling and relief in the round as exemplified 
in the representations of deities of all the three 
sects leave upon the spectator an abiding 

8. For the text of the inscriptions, see Sir (then 
Mr.) R. G. Bhandarkar’s paper, “The Nasik Cave 
Inscriptions,” Transactions of the Sec nd Session of the 
International Congress of Orientalists, London, 1S74, 
p. 306 ff. 

9. Will some competent authority kindly throw 
any light on this point t 
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impression which only personal inspection can 
acquire. 

What is. however, deserving of the greatest 
praise at Ellora is the Kailasa (or Kailasanatha) 
Temple excavated by the Rlstrakuta king 
Dantidurga in the 8th century A.D. 10 Apart 
from the decorative quality of the pillars of the 
main shrine, the sheen of the black granite with 
which the floor of the shrine is paved, and the 
high relief of the Siva figure at the ceiling of 
the central shrine, 11 it requires the effort of a 
personal visit to realise and appreciate the high 
architectural and artistic genius manifested in 
the construction of an edifice out of perpendi¬ 
cular rock, associating it with five parivdra- 
de.vatm each in his own respective shrine. 


indeed a poem in stone. As an European 
authority puts it: 

“ It far exceeds, both in extent and in elaboration, 
any other rock-cut. temple in India, and is and must 
always be considered one of the most remurkable monu¬ 
ments that adorn a land so fertile in examples of patient 
industry and of the pious devotrf'dness of the people to 
the service of their gods.” 1 * 

We left the Ellora caves on the, evening of 
December the 30th for Aurangabad. Next day 
we visited the Ajanta caves, some 68 miles 
away. They are 29 in number and are excava¬ 
ted 1 in the face of an almost perpendicular 
scarp of rock sweeping round in a curve of fully 
a semi-circle.’ The mountain scenery is superb 
and is admirably suited for a secluded monastic 
retreat. Besides the architectural-and sculptural 
interest, of the eaves, 14 the chief interest lies 



General view of Ajanta caves 
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depicting the numerous episodes of the Rama- 
yana and the Mahabharata in sculptured panels 
on two opposite sides of the central temple, 
flanking it on one side by a long corridor con- 


in the painted 'frescoes 15 with which the walls 
of many of them are adorned. The walls, 
ceilings and pillars of nearly all the eaves 
appear to have been originally adorned with 
paintings; hut only in 13 caves are any remains 
found, arfd the fragments which are of special 
interest, are in caves I. II, IX, X, XVI, and 
XVII. In all of them the walls, the pillars and 
ceilings arc covered with paintings. I will not 
enter here into a description of the paintings in 
the individual caves. 1 ' 1 Suffice it, to say that 
apart from the representations of the Jatakas 
(stories of the previous births of the Buddha), 

" the everyday life of the people—buying and selling, 
cooking, feasting, drinking, love-waking, singing and 
dancing—is fully displayed.’” 

The ceiling show a kaleidoscopic variety of 
motifs and devices representing floral scrolls, jewellery 
designs, geometric patterns, mythical figures, both human 
and animld, acrobatic competitions, animal fights, snake- 
charmers and Bacchanalian scenes.” 1 * 

The paintings on the whole represent a 
joyous outlook on life;—the joy, however, is not 


taining figures “ showing throughout the same 


admixture of Saiva and Vaishnava mythology 
which characterises all the Brahmanical 
temples ”, 12 \rowning it at the top with a 
nrityamandapa or stage room with some of the 
finest carved ■'pillars—all cut out of sheer rock, 
hard and impenetrable, without a shade or 
shadow of curved lines or disproportionate and 
unbalanced workmanship, representing in truth 
a standard w'hieh the modern mason can well 
emulate, if pot surpass. The Kailasa Temple is 

10. See Ferguseou and Burgess, The Cave Temples 
oj India, 1880, p. 462. 

11. It will look at you from whatever direction and 
angle you look at it. 

12. Fergussotr and Burgess, op. cit., p. 461. 


13. Ibid., p. 462. 

14. For a presumed chronology of the Ajania and 
Ellora rock-architecture, Percy Brown, Indian 
Architecture, 1042, Vol. I, p. 189. 

15. For reproductions in colour and monochrome 
of some of the frescoes, see Lady Herringham. Ajanta 
Frescoes, India Society. 1915. Also see J. Griffiths, 
Paintings in the Buddhist Cave Temples, Khandcsh, 
India, 2 Vols., London, 1897. Griffiths considers the 
picture of the dying princess in Cave XVI (size 4 fi¬ 
ll inches by 4 ft. 3 inches) to be the best piece of 
painting now remaining at Ajanta. 

16. For an up-to-date account of this, read 
G. Yazdani, Ajania, Parts I and II, a publication of the 
ArchaBologicnl Department, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

17. Griffiths, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 1. _ 

18. G. Yazdani, “Wall Paintings of Ajanta, 
Journal oj the Bihar and Orissa Research Society,. 1941, 
p. 26. 



A CALL FROM INDIA’S PAST 


wanton or frivolous as in some Italian works 
of the Renaissance period but is saturated with 
a deep and pervasive spirituality. 

Lest anything that I may say by way of 
generalisation on the quality of these paintings 
may savour of patriotic bias, let Laurence 
Binyon, a foreigner and great connoisseur of art, 
be cited as witness. 

It is, says he, “ an art unmatched for its fulness, its 
spontaneity, its glow and diversity of living forms. 
Groups, lovely and animated in their natural movement 
and repose, single figures of strange majesty, of ineffable 
compassion, attract the eye and haunt, the memory . . . 
Primitive these paintings might be called, in the sense 
that they are unsophisticated and fresh in their attack 
on pictorial problems; but what astonishing case, whal 
freedom from stiff, accepted formula these artists 
had ! . . . If one were asked to put, into one word the 
secret, of these paintings-—the secret of (heir continuing 
power to impress and charm us—one might well answer 
life; for they affect us in the same way as the living 
movements of men and women, children and animals 
affect us; with a deep ornlcnt and unconscious sympathy. 
And it is not merely a sort of extract from life Hint 
they yield- a mood of pleasure, a mood of sadness or 
bitterness, a mood of devote .n or a mood of frivolity,— 
it, is just life itself, all life, with its joyotfi impulses of 
body and spirit, the forward stride of adventure, the 
baitings of the mind, its abandonment, to sorrow, its 
renunciations, its victories.” 1 " 

• 

Wo left, the A junta caves on the evening 
of December the 31st for Aurangabad. We left. 
Aurangabad on New Year’s Day and arrived 
at Sane! in the Bhopal Stale the next morning. 
At a short distance from the Sahel railway 
station is situated on a low hill, less than 300 
feet high, the Great Stupa 20 with two similar 
stupas 3 ' rising nearby. Writes Sir John Marshall: 

“As it now stands the Great Stupa consists of an 
almost; hemispherical dome (nmla) truncated near the 
top and surrounded at its base by a lofty terrace 
( vndhi ), the berm of which served in ancient days as 
a processional path (pradahshina-fiathu), access to it 
being provided by a double flight of steps (sojmnn) 
built against it on the southern side.’' 8 * 

The crowning glory of the Great Stupa are 
the elaborate and richly carved tor anas or gate¬ 
ways which are four in number situated in all 
the four directions. 4 * 


19. Laurence ltinycn in a foreword to Mtiktil 
Chandra Dry’s My Pilgriindgi s to* A junta and Hugh. 
A writer in the Hindustan Review. April, 1942, p. 443 
considers Ajanta “the first and ioremosl wonder of the 
world.” 

20. For a complete description of Sanci remains, 
read Sir John Marshall and Alfred Foucher, The Monu¬ 
ments of Sanchi, 3 yois. 

21. A Stupa is a raised mound of brick or stone of 
hemispherical shape containing the relics of the Buddha 
considered worthy of worship by the Buddhists. 

* 22. Marshall and Foucher, op. cit , Vol. I, p. 19. 


/ 

" An outstanding feature of the gateway sculptures 
which accords well with their religious purpose, is their 
pervading spirit of calm and dignified composure. Be 
the figures at rest, or borne along in surging crowds, or 
dancing with exuberant joy, the effect tliey prddttce is 
invariably one of quiet, assured orderliness which adds 
immeasurably to the impressiveness of the whole. And 
this effect is all the unium remarkable, because, among 
the whole galaxy of sculptures, there are scarcely two 
by the same hand, and there -is not a question, more¬ 
over, but that their execution must have been spread 
over a number of years.” 83 



The great Stupa at Sanchi 

Photo : K. J. S. Parihar 


In fact the springtime freshness and stately 
tranquillity of the gateway sculptures have 
attracted world-wide attention and the models 
of the gateways are exhibited in the principal 
museums of Europe, like the British Museum 
in London, the Muscc Guimet in Paris or the 
Museum fur Volkerkunde in Berlin. 24 

We left Sane! the same day at 4 P.M. and 
in IT) minutes arrived at Bhilsu 25 in the Gwalior 
State. Situated at a distance of a dozen miles 
from there are the; Udayagiri eaves which we 
saw. Except for the existence of two inscrip¬ 
tions, ascribed to the reign of Candra Gupta II., 
found in two of the caves, and the remains of 
an alleged Gupta temple, there Is nothing of 
great antiquarian or historical merest in them. 
The top of the hill affords, however, a magni¬ 
ficent, bird's eye view of the outlying greenery 
and is well worth the steep climb. 

From Udayagiri we proceeded to see the 


23. Ibid., p. 15. 

24. It, is related that Emperor Napoleon III of 
France requested the Great Sikander Begum for one of 
the richly carved gates. The Government of India, 
however, refused to allow it to be r< moved, and, instead, 
plaster casts were taken and sent to Paris. The Modem 
Review, 1922, p. 735. 

25. The same ae the ancient Vidisa, 
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Heliodorus Pillar situate in the village of 
Besnagar. 20 

“ The shaft of the column,” writes Sir (then Mr.) 
Jiohik^Marshall,* “ is a monolith octagonal at, the base, 
sixteen-sided in Jhe middle, and thirty-sided above with 
a garland dividing the upper and middle portions; the 
capital is of the Perscpolitan boll-shaped type, with a 
massive abacus surmounting it; and the whole is crown¬ 
ed with a palm-leaf ornament. . 

The Pillar was discovered in 1877 by 
Cunningham 28 but the inscription on it was read 



East gate of the great .stupa. 

Photo ; Author 


for the first time by Sir John Marshall in 
1909 2 ". The inscription when deciphered showed 
that the memorial was a GaruAadhvajn set up 
in honour of Vasudeva by Heliodorus, the son 
of Dion, a Bhagavata, who came from Taxila 
in the reign of the great king Antialkidas. The 
inscription has been assigned by Dr. J. Ph. 
Vogel to theisecond century B.C. :t<) 

This inscription is a great object-lesson. It 
shows, in shore, the assimilative power of Indian 
religions and Ihdian culture. And numerous 
instances can ‘be cited to bear this out.. 31 In 

26. That was the last item of tour which terminat¬ 
ed on January 3 lust. 

27. Journal oj the Royal Asiatic Society, 1909, 
p. 1053. 

28. Arch, 1 ‘ojogical Reports, Vol. X, p. 41 ff. 

29. For a complete description of the Pillar and 
the text of the inscription, see J. R. A. S., 1909, p. 1053 ff. 
Also see Anhwoloyicol Survey of India, Annual Report, 
1908-9, p. 126. 

30. A. S. /., A. j K., 1908-9, p. 127. 

31. D. R. Bhandarkar’s paper, ‘‘Foreign Elements 
in the Hindu Population,” Indian Antiquary, 1911, p. 7 ff. 


truth, great civilisations do not grow in the 
narrow bounds of a local culture; nothing is 
more childish, more false, more harmful than 
the mean conceits of a narrow nationalism which 
pretends to reject or to disown anything coming 
from outside. A civilisation,is great on acount 
of the part cf humanity included in it and ex¬ 
pressed by it and the larger is the part, of 
humanity it could absorb, the more is it fit to 
appeal to general mankind. That is indeed the 
burthen of the Heliodorus Pillar Inscription. 
That is indeed an attribute with which the 
Aryan genius lias made the greatness of India. 
But’ that is not all. When we visit, or examine 
any of the artistic and architectural monuments 
of India we are struck not only at the prodigious 
skill, sense of proportion and balance and, above 
all, the imagination of the early Indian builders, 
but also at their profound patience and assiduity 
displayed in the cutting to shape of chip after 
cljip of stoiie £o bring out temples, effigies, 
pillars, arches and the like. Nothing in fact is 
more eloquent of the genius and capacity of 
the Indian people than the artistic and architec¬ 
tural monuments, dotted about the length and 
, hrea'dth of this great, country, which have relent¬ 
lessly withstood the ravages of time for a period 
rolling back into the dim past. But here we 
are facing the dark side of Indian genius. Our 
people have for a long time deliberately ignored 
or forgotten their past, with the melancholy 
result that what once were proud monuments 
have crumbled or are in the process of crumbling 
into pieces. Is it too much to expect, that at a 
time when the whole of this country is pulsating 
with resurgent forces, India’s people would 
honour and cherish their ancient monuments 
which are so glyrious a legacy of the past and 
save them from utter destruction and ruin ? Is 
it too late for the people of this country to 
shake themselves of their lassitude and sing 
with Sister Nivedita in the following strain ? 

We hear them, O Mather I 
Thy footfalls, 

. Soft, soft, through the ages 

Touching earth hero and there, 

And the lotuses left on Thy footprints 
Are cities historic, 

Ancient scriptures and poems and temples, 
Noble strivings, stem straggles for Right. 
Where lead they, O Mother ! 

Thy footfalls? 

O grant us to drink of their meaning, 

Grant us the vision that blindetk 
The thought that for man is too high. 

Where lead they, O Mother 1 
Thy footfalls ?“ 


32. Footfalls of Indian History. 
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THE WORLD AND THE WAR 

By KEDAR NATH CHATTER JI 


Significant changes have occurred in the war 
situation within the last month. For the first 
time since the start of this? war. British arms 
have won a victory over Germanic forces in a 
major engagement. No doubt # the British had 
considerable aid from their allies, notably from 
the American airmen, but when the calibre of 
their opponent is taken into consideration, and 
the resultant rout into which he was thrown, 
the magnitude of the advantage gained becomes 
all the more prominent despite such details., 
General Alexander has succeeded in freeing 
Egypt, from the Axis menace and the Middle 
East again becomes a safe area for the United 
Nations. Further to the West a historic event 
is slowly developing, namely, the entry of the 
United States of America into the Western 
theatre of war. This move, brilliantly executed 
as it was, not only succeeded in its initial ob¬ 
jectives which were the occupation of the strate¬ 
gic ports and areas of French Morocco and 
Algeria, but it brought into play a further chain 
on events, all in favour of the# United Nations 
and all to the great disadvantage of the Axis. 
France and the French possessions can no longer 
be treated by the Axis as buffer states.” with 
the added advantages of serving as pools of 
reserve materials and labour. Almost overnight 
they have become grfffi liabilities, adding great¬ 
ly to the embarrassment of the Axis High Com* 
mand. In this way now Rommel faces a pineer 
movement in North Africa and \t>n Runstcdt. the 
possibility of the creation of a real Second Front 
in which the invader may have the maximum 
assistance from the people belonging to the soil 
where the invaders land. 

There can be no denying that the coming 
of the Americans has carried with it a message 
of hope to the peoples of occupied Europe in a 
manner that no other move by the rest of the 
United Nations could have done. The forcible 


occupation of Toulon by the Axis and the 
resultant destruction of the French High Sea 
fleet units—complete or incomplete as it might 
be—by the gallant sailors of France who would 
serve no other master than their beloved, 
u patrie,” carries but one clear significance. It 
means that even in this sordid dictator-ridden 
world, infested as it is by the foul worshippers 
of Mammon under many guises and bound as it 
is by the manifold chains of oppression and 
suppression, the value of Freedom is still put at 
a far higher count than anything else that 
matters in creation. It further means that 
America carries the brightest beacon of hope 
for all the distressed people of the world. It 
remains to be seen whether those who guide the 
destinies of the United States of America possess 
the clarity of vision, the sincerity and fixity 
of purpose and the skill of organisation which 
would enable them to muster all the forces of 
liberty and equity in their support and thus 
transform a vision into reality. Scoffers would 
say that that would indeed be a miracle. We 
would content ourselves by saying that nothing 
but a miracle could bring this present world-wide 
conflict to a successful and a definite end. 

In Eastern Europe the grim .days of the 
Russian winter have ended the Mis campaign 
of 1942. Now the valiant anfl indomitable 
warriors of the Soviets’ are beginning the initial 
moves of the winter counter-offensive. Too 
much should not be expected from them as their 
losses have been grievous, indeed many times 
more so than that of the rest of the United 
Nations put together. If they can prevent the 
Axis from disengaging any forces from the East 
to serve elsewhere and if they can wrest some 
points of vantage from the grip of the Axis that 
in itself would be achievement indeed. We 
hope we are underestimating the strength of the 
doughty fighters of the Soviets’ armies but we 
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cannot find it in reason to predict a series of 
major axis reverses or indeed anything beyond 
some-'substanljial strategic gains and a consider¬ 
able 'blow at the Axis morale. The most that 
can be hoped for the Russians is a more substan¬ 
tial amount of recoupment and re-organisation 
with the help of a major scale outside aid—if 
that be forthcoming. For a year and a half the 
Russians have borne the full brunt of the com¬ 
bined might of all the Axis land and air forces. 
They have twice fought to a halt the mightiest 
and the most well-planned drive the world has 
ever seen and they have fought alone and with 
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little outside aid. It is time that the other 
partners bore a more substantial part of the 
burden, now that the stemming of the tide has 
been done once again and the enemy substantial¬ 
ly weakened through losses in men and in 
equipment. 

In the Far East the situation remains 
obscure. The Generalissimo’s men have wrested 
some gains after a considerable amount of hard 
fighting. The fighting is still being conducted 
under great handicaps by the soldiers of Free 
China as substantial reinforcement of aerial, 
mechanized and artillery equipment has not been 
possible as flbt. Indomitable courage, skill and 
an inflexible will to win has achieved all it can, 
but in the ultimate flesh and blood cannot 
completely overthrow the massed weight of steel 
and fire. ' The trials of China are not over yet 
but 'there can be no doubt that the position is 
no longer so desperate as it seemed at the 
beginning of this year. 

In the South Pacific and the Indian Ocean 
the American Navy is fighting hard to break 
the Japanese control over the seas round those 
regions. The reports that have been coming in 
from the Solomons indicate that the Japanese 
Navy is still oh the aggressive and is making 


determined efforts to break the American Navies 
hold on the waters round those islands. Uptill 
now the advantage lies with the Americans, but 
it is evident that the results are as yet indeter¬ 
minate and the final count is a long way oft 
The fighting around GuadaKlanar has become 
desultory with both sides licking their wounds 
and waiting for further reinforcements. 

In New Guinea, considering the terrain 
the Australians have made brave going and 
for the time being at least the threat to 
Australia has been staved off. The offensive 
initiated by General MacArthur has yet a very 
long and arduous path to go before it bears any 
substantial fruits but the immediate gain in tune 
and morale cannot be overestimated. 

In general it can be said that November has 
brought in a distinct change in favour of the 
United Nations.,, But it is not yet time to 
determine whether this change is real and 
substantial or it is transitory. In the past on 
several lesser occasions a great deal of over¬ 
emphasis was laid on transitory gains. It is to 
be looped that the news that is now coining in 
, from many quarters does not bear that illusory 
quality. It should be borne in mind that the 
events in North Africa though they may carry 
great portents for the future, they in themselves 
do not constitute a definite turn of the tide. The 
main bulk of the Axis strength in the West lies 
on the continent in Europe. Breaking the Axis 
hold on Africa would therefore be a mere pre¬ 
liminary to the real task. And as yet even that 
preliminary job is not finished. Rommel has 
been beqten but not annihilated and the real 
struggle in Tunisia and Tripolitana still lies 
ahead of the Allies. 

It would be fitting to point out in this 
connection that all the three winters of this war 
have been spent by the western members of the 
Axis in planning, recouping and regrouping. 
The end of each winter jjyts brought in an un¬ 
pleasant surprise for the democracies. Japan 
On the other hand fought her fierce and intense 
campaign' in the tropical and sub-tropical 
regions during' winter, spring and summer. 
Ambassador Grew has given ample warning 
that Japan is indeed very far from being spent 
or beaten. On the other hand evidence is not 
lacking that she is straining every nerve to con¬ 
solidate and brilxg into use the war-potentialities 
of the areas she has overrun. Therefore the 
time has not come as yet for the United Nations 
to cheer. Their main work has only just been 
taken in hand. 
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MAHADEV DESAI 

By K. g. mashruwala 


<$n the -15th of August at about 8-30 P.M., 
Sevagram was informed over the phone by our 
Wardha friends that they heard over the radio 
the following communique of the Government 
of Bombay : 

“ The Government of Bombay regret o report die 
death, about 8-40 a.m. on Saturday, of Mr. Mahadev 
Dosai, who was recently detained under the Defence 
of India Rules. 

“Mr. Desai was engaged in conversation with Col. 
Bhandari. I.M.S., Inspector-General of Prisons, and two 
of his fellow prisoners when he complained of giddiness. 
Col. Bhandari advised him to lie down and he found 
that his pulse was low and thatJie seemed cold. Dr. 
Sushila Nair, who is detained in the same building, was 
sent for and she arrived at once. As the Civil Surgeon 
could not immediately be found, another I.M.S. officer 
was summoned. • 

“ Injections wore given to stimulate the action of 
the heart and everything else possible was done to keep 
ip) Mr. Dead’s strength, hut he died from heart-failure 
only 20 minutes from the time when he first complained 
of feeling unwell.'’ 

Though I he informat ion was fairly detailed, 
the three or four persons who first got it were 
altogether unwilling lo believe it, and pressed 
me not (o break it immediately to Durgaben 
and Naravan (Mahadevbhai’s wife and son 
respectively). Infructuous attempts were made 
to register trunk calls, and at last it was decided 
that while telegraphic confirmation should be 
sought from the prison authorities? the news 
should be communicated to the family as it was. 
For a long time they refused to believe it. Both 
of them urged, “ We arc unable to feel the shock, 
which such news ought to give us. Hence, we 
feel that it must be false.” Others concurred. 
I was alone to feel otherwise. It was a difficult 
situation for me. Within a short time they were 
bound to be disillusioned. But should I say 
that this was wishful thinking ? I kept siltent, 
and allowed them h express themselves. 

At about 10-30 P.M. a condolence telegram 
was received from Bombay, followed shortly 
after by another from the inspector-General of 
Prisons, giving the barest text: “Regret, Mr. 
Mohadev Desai died suddenly this morning of 
heart-failure—Prisons.” 

The telegram was dispatched at 10-5 P.M., 
and yet it does not say whether and how his 
body was disposed of subsequently. To the time 
of writing this, there is no further information, 
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as indeed there is none about Gandhi ji himself. 
But even before this confirmation had come, the 
usual mental process had gone on, and within a 
few minutes tears gushed out of their eyes un- 
voluntarily, and the mother and the son began 
to assure and comfort one another that though 
the information must, be false, evA? if it were 
true, they should face it bravely,—Narayan 
urging, “ Father has died at a time and in a 
manner which are most enviable, and which we 
shall always remain proud of.” 

He Did It 

At the time when Mahadevbhaj was, un¬ 
known to us, expiring at Poona, some oi us at 
Wardha were considering the local and general 
situation, and contemplating to take some steps 
involving risk to our own lives. But not being 
list'd to take quick decisions, and still less to 
take action, we thought and ruminated over non¬ 
violent methods of creating the force which will 
make India free. We thought and dispersed, 
not knowing that at the other end, Mahadebhai 
had already done it and finished his part of the 
programme. A satirist amongst us reinaked 
light-heartedly that it was not given to every¬ 
one to die gloriously. It must be deserved. He 
himself did not realise that he was uttering a 
profound truth. But within a few hours after 
the conversation, we received the proof in a 
manner which will never be forgotten. 

When a few days ago I wrote my article 
on “ Death as a Force of Life ” Mahadevbhai 
was unwilling to publish it immediately, because 
he felt that, it might encourage indiscriminate 
‘ fasting unto death.’ But as Gandhi]i had 
approved it, he observed silence. While to me, 
as the writer, it is still a mefco (> idea. Providence 
chose Mahadevbhai to give its fullest demon¬ 
stration. He did not talk, he just did it. 

Fast Unto Death 

Mahadevbhai could not agree to make 
Gandhiji’s fast unto death a topic of detached 
discussion. He could tolerate it no more than 
you or I can tolerate in a detached maimer the 
idea of being deprived of all oxygen for a few 
hours. Gandhiji was like oxygen to his lungs, 
and any such suggestion produced the same 
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visible effect upon him as suffocation might 
have upon us. -He often told me that he could 
not cos template the situation of being a sur¬ 
vivor of Gandhiji, and earnestly prayed that he 
should die at the feet of Gandhiji rendering 
service to him, till the last moment. God has 
granted his prayer so fully. 

Silver Jubilees 

Some months ago, Gandhiji used to get 
almost daily requests for messages and blessings 
on the occasion of the silver jubilee of this or 
that institution. I remarked to Mahadevbhai 
that there seemed to be no end of silver jubilees 
this year. Mahadevbhai reminded me that wo 
too could celebrate one if we liked; for it was 
in 1917—just 25 years ago—'that Kaka Kalclkcr, 
Narhari Parikh, Mahadev and myself had joined 
Gandhiji. He was junior to us all. I knew 
that he had completed 50 years this very year, 
and I reminded him that his golden jubilee could 
also be included in the programme ! So. it 
happens that he dedicated full one-half of his 
short life at the feet of Gandhiji. The readers of 
Harijan know how complete his dedication was. 

How shall I attempt to describe the loss 
which Gandhiji has suffered ? Who can console 
Mahadev’s most devoted wife and son, and the 
rest of the family ? A gloom is cast over the 


whole Ashram as it must have also over the* 
hearts of the hundreds of his Indian and foreign 
friends. 

A friend wrote to me last w'Sck that. Provi¬ 
dence seemed to demand the pfice of Gandhiji’a 
own life for the freedom of India, but that if a 
few of us did it, perhaps he could be saved. I 
wrote back saying that if Providence so wished 
it, then it would be possible if the combined 
price of all other lives was, if not absolutely, 
even nearly equal to that of Gandhiji. I did 
not know that Mahadevbhai contemplated to 
close the bargain with Providence, but he did 
it. Who will deny his right to be a fitting 
substitute for Gandhiji ? He had represented 
him, so many times during his life-time, that 
he had earned the'right to act for him in Death 
also. 

Mahadevbhai fias obtained his peace. May 
the*forces of Friendship, Devotion and Service, 
concentrated in him and now set free by his 
physical disintegration, enrich the hearts of all 
those who knew and loved him. ITc had inter¬ 
national connections and ho longed to see good 
relations established amongst peoples of alt 
countries in the world. May that Force now- 
work through us all. 

Sevagram, 16-8-42 


THE NEED FOR AN ALL-INDIA ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS 

By Professor BINAYBHUSHAN RAKSHIT 


The need for an Indian Academy, of Arts and 
Letters has been voiced forth from time to time 
by some of the leading lights of the country in 
the English as well as the Vernacular press. 
While no tangible results have so far come out, 
its urgency at present cannot be overestimated. 
The present war has indeed brought other and 
complex issues tot the forefront and there is little 
leisure or composure for the pursuit of the arts 
of peace. But at the same time no country can 
afford its Uteri humanioris to suffer a decadence 
or its finer instincts to waste and languish. The 
future would be dismal indeed if any did. 
Every step must be taken now, if ever, to pro¬ 
vide the necessary stimulus, especially in a 
country like ours, to the eminent thinkers, artists 
and writers to keep up the cultural level of the 
country on par with that of other parts of the 
civilized world. Further, inasmuch as India is 
culturally a single world-unit inspite of its 
diversity of linguistic and racial interests, it is 


an undeniable necessity to provide and maintain, 
an authoritative All-India body which will link 
up the separate linguistic units and interpret the 
mind and thought of India to the other cultural 
centres of the world. Its duty should be some* 
what, similar but not equal to those of the 
French Academy or the Royal Academy of 
Britain and it should be d%ned a special dis¬ 
tinction on the part of an author, poet or artist 
to be admitted a member of the proposed aca¬ 
demy. Among its aims and objects may be- 
included the consideration of the merits of 
deserving thinkers and artists in the different 
provinces of India, and giving them suitable 
recognition and impetus and where possible, 
bringing them to the world’s notice. 

The idea of such an All-India Academy 
originated with Dr. J. H. Cousins who in 1923 
had acutally formulated a scheme and circula¬ 
ted it in the various provinces, but unfortunately 
the matter fell through for want of sufficient 
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response. Later, in 1923, Mr. J. A. Chapman 
<jf the Imperial Library, Calcutta, revived the 
idea through a letter in the columns of the 
Statesman. Dr. Edward Thompson of Oxford 
also voiced the same idea in ‘ A Letter from 
India ’ .•"ti932TV Subsequently the idea has 
received the sympathy and support of several 
•eminent Indians and of some of the leading 
Indian journals as well. Mention may be made 
in this connection of Dr. Kalidas Nag’s appeal 
in the India and the World (1935), Mr. 
Atulananda Chakravarti’s article in The Modern 
Review for July 1936, the editorials in the Times 
Literary Supplement (February 1, 1936) and 
The Indian P. E. N. (March 1936), advocating 
literary awards for India, among several others. 
The Nagpur session of the Indian Philosophical 
Congress (December, 1937) adopted a resolution 
favouring the establishment of an Indian 
Academy; and the All-India Oriental Conference 
too adopted a similar resolution in 1937 and its 
Ceneral Secretary issued a Questionnaire on the 
subject through the Indian Antiquary (January 
1939). 

The idea of creating such an Academy is 
therefore not a new one; it has been in the syr 
long enough. There seems to lie reason why 
leading luminaries from the different provinces 
should not put their heads together at least now 
and make the Academy a reality. It may be 
encouraging to all who are interested in the 
question that the idea has been given a fresh 
impetus by some workers in the literary field in 
Andhra. My humble effort in this brief article 
is to invite the attention of our cultural leaders 
all over India to the fresh start that the move¬ 
ment might get on this account* Mr. D. 
Visvesvara Rao of Viziauagynn, has, I under¬ 
stand, put himself into touch with Dr. Cousins, 
Dr. Kalidas Nag, Sir S. Radhakrishnan and 
other leading figures and has been touring 
through Madras and Andhra with a view to en¬ 
listing the sympathies of our leading intellec¬ 
tuals as well as : -patrons of culture, in this 
movement. The responses which Mr. Visvesvara 
Rao has so far received, verbal and financial, 
are somewhat encouraging, and they lead him 
to expect the possibility o) arranging a prelimi¬ 
nary conference of its sponsors and supporters 
at some cultural centre of India in the very 

near future. , .. 

The first thing that a conference of tins 
kind may do is to sift and scrutinise all the 


information so far collected, and, if possible, 
to draft a kind of working Constitution. It may 
also be useful to draw up a jirovisi^nal list 
of the constituent bodies or institution^ “which 
have so far signified their sympathy with the 
objects of the movement. The idea is too big 
and comprehensive to be given effect to by stray 
individuals here and there. It needs and 
certainly merits the concerted efforts of some of 
our best intellects all over the land. The 
preliminary Committee should be fairly re¬ 
presentative of the different provinces,—indeed, 
of all the linguistic and cultural units. Dr. 
Cousins has in a letter to Mr. Visvesvara Rao 
(dated 24-8-41) outlined his idcals'oif the matter 
briefly, promising to give them in detail after 
the movement has reached the stage of defining 
a Constitution. » 

"A couple of years ago,” says Dr. Cousins, “the 
Oriental Conference made a move in the direction of an 
Academy winch I had to criticise drastically because of 
its fundamental error in taking the British Academy 
as a model. The British Academy covers about one of 
the Constituent Academies that I proposed as sections 
of a Central Academy. An Indian Academy can only 
be compared to a future European Academy in size and 
Ihe variety of its linguistic and cultural sections. It s 
a vast undertaking, yet essential to the true welfare of 
the country. Worked out. on the basis of unity of spirit 
in variety of expression, it might well become a model 
for the future political organisation of India.” 

Tim Academy, as Dr. Cousins has visuali¬ 
sed it, is to be not only an intellectual tribunal 
for the whole country but will through its 
provincial and sectional organisations serve to 
give impetus and encouragement to the many 
struggling and unrecognised poets and artists 
of the different linguistic areas. Each province 
of India has its own literary luminaries and the 
productions of some of them are not inconsider¬ 
able in worth and volume; but it is a pity that 
there is no means at present, of establishing any 
contact between, for instance, the Urdu writers 
of the Punjab and the Tamil arid Telugu poets 
of the South. The proposed. Academy while 
establishing such contacts will not only make 
known the literary output of-different areas of 
the country to one another, but also try to win 
for some of them the laurels of recognition at 
the great Republic of Letters of the world. It 
is a great desideratum and the attention as well 
as the active endeavours of our leading men 
may well be directed towards its fulfilment. 

Cocanada 



THE CHINESE STRUGGLE FOR UNITY 

By SHANTI SWAROOP MATHUR, m.a. . 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the 
Oriental nations were faced with the alternative 
of either adopting some form of Western organi¬ 
zation or eke accepting some form of Western 
domination. Japan alone among her neighbours 
chose the former course and proved herself so 
apt a pupil that today she is challenging her 
masters at their own game. China which 
possessed ^jriore ancient and highly developed 
culture and was more or less sufficient unto 
herself decided to remain in seclusion. But it 
is no more possible for a nation than an indivi¬ 
dual to escape from the modern world. At first 
the Westerners tried to coax the Chinese 
authorities into granting them permission to 
trade with them, but when persuasion failed 
they resorted to the argument of force to which 
the Chinese had no effective reply. They began 
by demanding admission to opium trade but 
when this was refused they went to war and 
forced China to cede Hong Kong and open five 
other ports to British trade. Other nations were 
not slow to profit by this example. By slow 
degrees she was deprived of her right of control¬ 
ling her foreign trade and the prerogative of 
imposing customs duties was delegated to an 
International Maritime Commission and most of 
the revenues thus raised were pledged to meet 
foreign loans which China had in foolish ignor¬ 
ance accepted from, these foreigners. A more 
ignominious position for a great nation cannot 
be imagined. The upshot was that a feeling of 
resentment against the foreigners spread 
throughout the country which culminated in the 
Boxer Rebellion of 1900. True, the rebellion 
was easily suppressed but the mask which the 
foreigners had so far worn as the saviour of the 
Chinese nation was effectively exposed before 
the whole world. To every sane-thinking 
Chinese it now .became clear as daylight that 
the Manchu dynasty was hopelessly inadequate 
to meet the Western menace. A revolution 
followed and the Manchu dynasty gave way to 
a Republican Government. 

The collapse of Manchu dynasty was for a 
short time succeeded by anarchic conditions 
until a new leader arose in the person of a 
brilliant Chinese scholar Dr. Sun-Yat-Sen, a 
Christian by faith and a socialist by conviction. 
Under his inspiring leadership began an all¬ 
round drive for resuscitation of Chinese life 


popularly styled as the Newj&Sina fiovement. 
A people's party, the Kuomintang, was formed 
with Dr. Sun-Yat-Sen as its President. The 
military atmosphere of Peking was found un¬ 
congenial to its growth and its headquarters 
were shifted to Canton in the South. 

The Kuomintang from the outset was 
divided into two rival schools of thought though 
the split did not come to an open head until 
after Sun-Yat-Sen’s death. The more moderate 
members of the Kuomintang desired to see their 
country liberated from foreign domination and 
have in its place "a parliamentary government 
on the lines of Western democracies. The left 
winj; was howevei* inclined to Communism and 
desired to see sweeping land reforms for which 
the members of the right wing who mostly 
depended oil land for their livelihood had little 
interest and sympathy. The rift came early 
after 'Sun-Yat-Sen's death. The right wing 
tinder the leadership of Marshal Chiang Kai-shek 
established a provisional Government at Nanking 
while the Communists deserted by right wing 
leaders shifted themselves to the adjoining 
province of Kiangsi. 

Of these two parties, the Communists proved 
themselves the more active and agile agent in 
the revival of Chinese life. Wherever they 
went they rooted out landlordism, abolished 
serfdom, and prohibited illegal exactions. They 
also gained noteworthy success in their efforts 
to promote literacy among the Chinese masses. 
Schools by thousands were opened where the 
children learned the three R’s and thus became 
ready material for the inoculation of Communist 
principles. Community singing was revived, 
new slogans calling attention to the peasant’s 
poverty were devised and Jftays with ameliora¬ 
tive motifs in the background were staged in 

rough and tumble shelters. 

• 

The Nanking Government, on the other 
hand, was more or less a military dictatorship 
headed by Marshal Chiang Kai-shek. Its 
strength rested on a highly organised army 
trained on European lines by German officers. 
Chiang gave it practical experience by employ¬ 
ing it against the numerous war-lords whose 
petty principalities dotted all over the country. 
One by one they were all, barring the most 
powerful among them, were run over and China 
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at last acquired a semblance of political unity. 
This unity was consolidated by simultaneous 
development of transport facilities. Roads were 
built, railway lines were laid down and aerial 
navigation .was^st^oduced. Simultaneously a far- 
reaching programme of reconstruction touching 
all phases of Chinese life was embarked 
upon under the aegis of the National Economic 
Council in which the League of Nations nobly 
co-operated by lending an army of experts and 
advisers to help and guide the Chinese workers. 

The progress and strength thus achieved by 
China, however, seriously alarmed Japan who 
aspired to be an Imperialist power and wished 
to dominate China as Britain dominated India. 
She also apprehended that if she delayed, 
Russia who too cast covetous eyes towards 
China may strike the first blow, it was, how¬ 
ever, only with the accession to power of Baron 
Tanaka that Japan entered, lfpon a course of 
aggressive foreign policy. In 1927 Tanaka 
declared that Japan would be compelled to act 
in self-interest if the Chinese army which was 
then in hot pursuit of Chang-Tso-Lin, the war¬ 
lord of China, entered Manchuria. As luck 
would have it, Chang-Tso-Lin was killed a few* 
days later and was succeeded by his son Marshal 
Chang-Hsueh-Ling who at once made peace 
with the Kuoinintang Government at Nanking. 
This was a bitter pill for the Japanese to swallow 
but for three years they kept quiet. Then 
suddenly in 1932 without any provocation she 
declared war upon China anil swiftly over-ran 
the Manchurian provinces. Helpless China 
appealed to the League for help but the Great 
Powers, what to say of employing military force, 
even shrank from applying economic sanctions. 

The Manchurian success became an incen¬ 
tive for further Japanese aggression. In 1935 
the Japanese General Tada and Colonel Doiliara 
opened negotiations with the Government of the 
five northern provinces of Chahar, Hopei, 
Shantung, Shansi an.t Suiyuan with an eye to 
setting up an autonomous regime in North 
China. They w^re however only partially 
successful. For Marshal Chiaag Kai-shek got 
wind of these negotiation!- and ordered the 
governor to break them off at once. The 
Japanese however were able to organise an 
Autonomous Political Council and an autonomus 
regime in East Hopei under a puppet 
governorship. 

The loss of East Hopei proved a blessing in 
disguise to the Chinese. They now realized 
with alarm that they were in imminent danger 
of being enslaved by the Japanese. A wave of 


nationalism spread throughout the country. The 
student world by demonstrations and slogans 
roused the entire country-side. A lucky incident 
at this time paved the way for reconcirfction 
of the Kuoinintang and Communist leaders. 
Marshall Chiang Kai-shek had deputed Chang- 
Hsueh-Ling to keep the Communists penned in 
their mountain refuge in far-off Shansi but all 
of a sudden Chang-Hsueh-Ling deserted over 
to the enemy. Chiang Kai-shek was seriously 
alarmed at this defection of his subordinate and 
flew over to Shansi to probe the mystery 
personally. He was however made a prisoner 
by the Communists and was reloaded* only by 
the timely intervention of his wife and brother- 
in-law Mr. T. V. Soong. What actually trans¬ 
pired at their meeting is not known but from 
that moment the Communists shed away their 
anti-Kuomintang bias and likewise the Kuomin- 
tang also dropped its anti-Coinmunist refrain. 
As later events were to show, this unity was 
achieved not a moment too soon. 

On July 7th, 1937 the Japanese and Chinese 
soldiers exchanged shots on the borders of 
Peking. Even while the negotiations were in 
progress the Japanese smuggled large forces in 
Peking. The Chinese were caught napping and ■ 
before they had lime to mobilise their army, 
the Japanese had over-run the northern pro¬ 
vinces. The Japanese who are obsessed by the 
German tactics of enrirclement next launched a 
great pincer movement. The Northern Army 
was to march south by way of the Peking 
Valley while the Southern Army at Shanghai 
was to march north and effect a junction with 
the Northern forces at Suchow. Their plans 
however miscarried. The Japanese forces in the 
North advanced too quickly. Their forward 
units were cut off from their bases by the 
Chinese and utterly routed at Taierchwang. 
Their drive in the South was however an un¬ 
interrupted success. On the highly navigable 
waterway of the Yang-tse-Kiang they carried 
their, troopships and warships right up to 
Hankow. 

About this time another disaster befell the 
Chinese. The Japanese leaders had been long 
pressing for a naval landing in Canton. The 
Government had so far successfully resisted this 
demand fearing that an attack upon Canton 
carried with it the risk of hostilities with Great 
Britain. The impotency exhih’ted at Munich 
however decided the hands of Japanese 
militarists. A naval landing was sucessfully 
effected and as expected no opposition from 
Great Britain was encountered. With the fall 
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of Canton China lost its last foothold on the 
Chinese seaboard and to all intents and purposes 
was now virtually cut off from the outside world. 
Chra^v; and Lis army retired to west defeated 
but undismayed. 

So much so for the struggle that China has 
waged on her own account against Japanese 
aggression. Before concluding, we may pause 
to ask what help have the Western democracies 
rendered in this epic struggle for human freedom. 
It is sad to relate that Britain, France and 
America from whom help was most expected 
have proved most disappointing. The only 
nation that whole-heartedly helped China was 

♦x* . 


Russia whose sympathies and interests were 
equally involved. Only when the democracies saw 
that Japan was meditating a stab in their backs 
too, they realized .the imperative necessity of 
sending all-out help to China. The Burma road 
was hastily improvised and AjsfeficfiTrtroops and 
munitions were rushed off to China’s help. But 
it was a futile race against time. The Japanese 
had already struck at their Eastern possessions 
and even before they had time to grasp the full 
significance of the fact they had been forced 
to withdraw helter-skelter to India. Too late did 
they realise the truth of Litvinoff’s dictum that 
peace is indivisible. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE AS ARTIST 

By S. I. CLERK, b.a. 


Rabindranath Tagore at the age of sixty-seven 
flung a surprise on the world. The exhibition 
of his paintings at Paris in 1927 announced him 
to be an artist of colours and lines. He must 
have felt the inadequacy of the words (prose 
and poetry) to express himself. 

“They (pictures) express in line and colour what 
even the rich vocabulary and consummate literary' art 
and craftsmanship of Rabindranath could not or did not 
s-y.”* 

And what unique pictures are his ! They 
belong to no school nor are they at all philosophi¬ 
cal. They claim to have no hidden meaning, nor 
any message, but are merely a play of brush 
and colours. They are limited neither by any 
national boundaries nor by any time limits. In 
them the artist is not concerned with the techni¬ 
que. They are created not to prove the relative 
merits of a particular way in which their 
creator has created them. 

Almost all of Tagore’s pictures are sponta¬ 
neous and intuitive. We agree with Dr. 
Coomaraswamy that the Poet “ simply did not 
possess any training.” Dr. Coomaraswamy re¬ 
gards the pictures of the Poet as just the results 
of “his playfuf vision.” No doubt, some art 
critics do not agree with this point of view. 
They try to discover some philosophical truth 
or deep meaning behind these pictures. For 
these highbrows, we may as well quote Tagore 
himself: 

“People often ask me about the meaning of my 
pictures. I remain fsilent even a? my pictures are. It is 
for them to Express themselves and not to Explain. 
They have nothing ulterior to their own appearance, 

* Ramananda Chatterjee : The Golden Book oj 
Tagore. 


and if that appenMince carries its ultimate worth then 
they remain, otherwise they are rejected and forgotten 
even though they may have some scientific truth or 
ethical justification,'’ 

thus wrote the Poet when his pictures were 
exhibited in Moscow in 1930. II is pictures 
, appear to be the expression of his untrained 
childlike vision—something quite distinct from 
his highly trained imagination we find in his 
poems or his transcedental wisdom in his prose 
writings. His pictures arc neither photographic 
nor artificially and deliberately distorted ver¬ 
sions of nature. To appreciate them requires 
no especial aptitude or training but only a lack 
of artificially fostered artistic sense. 

Tagore’s first pictures were created from 
the erasures on his manuscripts. Of this lie 
writes : 

‘ And therefor^ when the scratches in my manu¬ 
scripts cried like sinners for salvation, and assailed my 
eyes with the ugliness of their irrelevance, I often took 
more time in rescuing them into a merciful finality of 
rhythm than in carrying out what was my obvious task.’’t 

Tagore abandons his "creative impulse to 
sheer accident. He coul^ give no titles to his 
pictures. 

« “ To give names to the pictures is absolutely im¬ 

possible. 1 tell you the reason. I do not draw after 
thinking of a mby-ct.” (italics are mine). 

Nor is his theory of art pedantic in the least. 
He writes in his Chitralipi: 

“Love is kindred to art, it, is inexplicable. Duty 
can be measured by the degree of its benefit, utility by 
the profit and power it may bring, but art by nothing 
but itself.” 

This is not necessarily a theory of art for 
a rt’s s ake._It may be said to be that of art for 

t R. C. Tanden : “ Paintings of Rabindranath 

Tagore,” an article in S. P. Shah, In Memoriam. 
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self-expression. And why should such a simple 
exposition of art be made into something 
grandiose ? Those who attefnpt to do so have 
obviously ^ understand the spirit behind 
his pictures and his-conception of art as such. 
There is no necessity to make his pictures look 
as serious. studies when he himself maintained 
that they are not. 

There is an interesting article by Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore on “ The Meaning of Art” (Visva- 
Bharati Quarterly, April, 1926). Therein he 
describes art as : 

“ For art, is Maya, it has no other explanation but 
that it seems to be what it is. It never tries to conceal 
its evasiveness, it mocks its own definition and plays the 
game of hide and seek through its constant flight in 
changes.” 

And then we have his own definition of art: 

“ What is art ?•——It is the response of man’s 
creative soul to the call of the real. , 

The artist like God creates. How can there 
be any question of imitating the nature ? £lad 
he lived a few years more, lie would have 
revolutionized the entire conception of art. .For 
the spirit underlying his picture is something 
strange, mysterious, something uniquely origin¬ 
al. His pictures represent not even any scheme 
preconceived in his mind. 

Tagore is veritably a unique artist. His 
paintings are the least representational, and yet 
they are the most natural; for they are sponta¬ 
neous and creative. With them what seems to 
matter is not what they remotely appear to 
represent, but Just, the rhythm of the various 
lines and the colours. They are the poetry of 
lines and colours as his poems are said to be 
pictures of words. His art ought, to be judged 
as such and no attempt should be made to dis¬ 
tort the motives and the spirit underlying it so 
as to justify it in the light of the various well- 
known art techniques. Any sucli attempt must 
simply imply an utter^ misunderstanding of the 
spirit of Tagore’s pictures. His art is too 
original to be classified into any ' ism.’ It is it 
school in itself—a school so original and personal 
that it cannot have any follower?; it must cease 
to exist when its creator can no more work. 

Tagore’s pictures reveal that what matters 
in true art is not the technique but the final 
work. To-day undue importance is given to 
technique—how a picture is done. We have 
art-critics who are more interested in the 
material the artists or the sculptors work on, in 
the various brush strokes, for instance, than 
in the design or the subject-matter, and perhaps 
least, in the spirit of the picture or the statue. 


We forget that a real artist does not in the least 
care for the technique. His pictures aK Jtoo 
spontaneous for him to bother about the techni¬ 
que in which they are created. The artist who 
is very much absorbed in the technique of his 
pictures is an artisan or a draughtsman rather 
than an artist. Technique is a secondary thing. 
A picture is immortal not because it is the per¬ 
fection of a particular technique, but because it 
has an intrinsic ultimate worth. Consequently, 
we may as well go to the length of maintaining 
that it must matter little as to whether a picture 
is done in the Indian style or the Wp^jrn style 
or any other style, so long as it is spontaneous, 
sincere and genuine attempt on the part of the 
artist at self-expression. If it has the ultimate 
worth, it will remain and perhaps even be 
immortal, otherwise whatever its technique, it 
will go. I believe that little imj>ortanco ought 
to be attached to the technique of a picture while 
attempting to criticise it. Naming various 
techniques and classifying the pictures accord¬ 
ingly may be useful to the art connoisseur, but 
it only makes difficult, a true appreciation of the 
•spirit underlying the pictures. 

Somehow, Rabindranath Tagore as artist 
has not been paid the attention la; deserves. 
Perhaps this may be because we are very much 
occupied with Rabindranath Tagore as poet, 
dramatist, and philosopher. Even the publishing 
machinery of Santiniketan has done little on 
this score. It has published Chitralipi, an album 
of his eighteen paintings but except one or two 
of these, others are certainly not his characteris¬ 
tic pictures. Even Mr. 0. C. Gangoly at the 
end of his review of this album {The Modern 
Review for December, 1940) wants 

“ a second Collection of his typical Drawings of the 
‘ weird ’ and ‘ fantastic ’ typo, which appear to have 
been left out in this Collection.” 

Santiniketan is publishing Tagore’s com¬ 
plete works in Bengali in a series of volumes 
called Rabindra Rachanavali. • There is no 
reason why all his paintings ’.should not be 
similarly published in a number of albums. I 
am sure that such albums (assuming them to be 
in English) would be very much appreciated 
both in India and abroad by the artists, the 
art-critics and also by the common admirers of 
Tagore. We want Santiniketan to give proper 
publicity to Tagore as artist. His pictures 
through reasonably priced tmt exquisitely 
brought out albums should enter our homes and 
show us an altogether new conception of art, 
besides making us aware of the grandeur of the 
artistic side of his almost versatile genius. 




“ SACRED MEMORIES ” 

By AMIYA CIIAKRAVARTY 


Biographical literature has yet to reach its level 
in Bengali; there are solitary exceptions, but 
generally speaking, we have not yet achieved a 
fine fusion of the art and science of biography. 
The modern age demands an undeviatingly 
precise interpretation of great lives. At the 
back or ohr reluctance, there may have lain 
India’s natural reverence for humanity which 
precludes a prying curiosity into the details of 
personality—and biographies must to a certain 
extent deal with details—so that we have allowed 
legends to grow round the favourable and 
essential aspects of our men of genius, rather 
than display a variety of facts lest false em¬ 
phases be placed on the non-essential. Fear of 
abuse has led to the disuse of a literary form. 
But this attitude also betrays a lack of historical 
sense, and of eager human interest. Rabindra-, 
nath himself commented on this lacuna, which 
springs from other-worldliness and defeatism, 
so alien to the vigorous spiritual tradition:' of 
India. 

This book is a rare exception. The reader 
is struck by the true historical insight which 
has dared to face “ ordinary facts ” in a context 
so very extraordinary; authenticity has been 
gained by a candid inclusiveness. The author 
knew that Rabindranath’s greatness needed no 
rarified mystery-mongering, it carried its supreme 
mystery in full daylight before the eyes of 
fellow-beings, and the highest praise would be 
a bare record of the poet’s life. There is no 
evasiveness, nor any special pleading here to 
wish away some human trait or a passing mood 
in Rabindranath’s mind; he was not super¬ 
human, but truly human, and therefore more 
possessed of divinity than most men are. We 
see Rabindranath’s radiant personality, know 
him as a spiritual teacher, as a friend of the 
author’s father, as a loving and much endeared 
member of the large family which is Santiniketan 
—not to be geographically limited, of course— 
and the stream of reminiscences flows evenly, 
taking us through years and days of affinity and 
nearness to a supreme man, The dominant 
theme is, however, the creative work of 

* Punya-Smriti (Sacred Memories) by Sita Debi, 
Prabasi Press. 


Rabindranath, and the book is steeped'in literary 
lore. It reveals the excitement of modern 
Bengal which not only witnessed a great artist 
at work, producing varied perfections, but 
actually saw him grow, and transcend his great¬ 
ness by some yet greater achievement. A 
crescendo of literary and artistic interest, traced 
through these reminiscences, makes this book— 
particularly the early park—a biogruphia 
literaria of permanent interest. The great events 
are the new-coming of a song, or the writing of a 
drama. The first pages of Gora, an epitome of 
an age in Bengal, penned in the poet's fine hand, 
came as breathless wonder to the editorial office 
of Prabasi ,—and to the editor’s home. Each 
instalment was an occasion of supreme moment. 
Indeed, the editorial office of the famous journal 
is responsible for a number of fine sketches of the 
poet; Rabindranath would drop in there to meet 
the author’s father, Ramananda Chattcrjce, or go 
upstairs to visit, the family. Such an event was 
rar$ but memorable. The sudden advent of the 
poet to the historic lane in Cornwallis Street was 
like the visitation of a dweller from another 
star—for the poet was always a man apart— 
and yet circumstantial details, such as the poet’s 
long walk to the house from his ancestral 
residency in Jorasanko, or his ride in a hackney- 
carriage hailed in the street, show him in a 
refreshingly mundane and less known early 
context. The author, herself a creative writer, 
felt drawn to the exact circumstances attending 
the origin of a literary work of art, or of a 
great speech; and it is not wily an unfailing and 
trained habit of accuracy but passional,e interest 
in whatever the poet, difl and wrote and was, 
which serves to make this book truly historical. 

As an instance of important, historical evi¬ 
dence, one could mention the description of the 
famous Town Hall meeting in 1912, where 
eminent Bengalis gathered to celebrate the 
poet's fiftieth year; the aged Gurudas Bando- 
padhyaya himself getting up to read a poem 
which he had addressed to youthful Rabindra¬ 
nath decades ago. The atmosphere, and the 
details which created it, the image of Rabindra¬ 
nath as he was then, are engraved on our mind. 
The 11th Magh Ceremony of that year, celebrated 
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as usual in the courtyard of the Tagore house, 
is typical of many such annual celebrations, 
never more carefully described than here. The 
incidents connected with 'Rabindranath’s post¬ 
ponement oirf^uropep voyage, his illness and 
mental tensions psecedmg that great visit which 
led to the publication of his English “ Gitanjali ” 
and world-recognition, arc graphically portrayed. 
AVe have a homely and most absorbing personal 
background to the days when the poet did his 
English translations, partly in order to lighten 
the time of waiting before the voyage. An 
episode which has often been the subject of 
conjecture and misinterpretation—connected with 
the visit of eminent men, by special train, to 
Bolpur after the poet’s recognition by the Nobel 
Prize Committee, and Rabindranath’s own 
reactions—-is. so far as I knotf. described in this 
book with greater accuracy and detachment than 
anywhere else. We are grateful for all the 
details, even of the food, and decorations, find 
the incidentals of the railway journey. A correct 
resume is given of the poet’s noble aifd extremely 
sensitive answer to a well-meant but curious 
procedure which seemed to attach a melodrama¬ 
tic importance to the conferment of the Nobtfl 
Award to their own poet. The fact that he had 
been writing in their midst for nearly half a 
century, giving of his best, was, obviously, to 
some at least a matter of lesser consequence than 
extra-Indian publicity. There were, also, a num¬ 
ber of bitter critics whose appearance by special 
train was due to non-literary reasons. The full 
facts are stated, and there is beauty as well as 
truth in the telling of them. Future writers on 
Rabindranath’s life will have to come to this 
book for verification as well as the discovery of 
many such events. This is the scientific side 
of a good biography, and it is admirably illus¬ 
trated in “Punya-Smriti.” 

But the artistic side, as 1 have pointed out, 
is often synchronised; many pages and para¬ 
graphs—particularlyJhose dealing with the early 
evolutionary period of Santiniketan—are written 
with delicate charm. P"ges eight to forty-nific, 
for example, give Us an exquisite picture of 
Santiniketan as seen for the first time by young 
and eager eyes; the late arrival in Santiniketan, 


with bare meadows and trees lit up by a waning 
moon, the morning in the ashram, the songs and 
festivals create a nostalgia for*a Santniketan 
and for an entire age of humanity which seem 
to have vanished. The poet who represented the 
spirit of that glory has also left us, but his 
presence shines undimmed in these pages. A 
wealth of details, minutely observed and 
delineated, will recapture a lost world for us— 
and also make it possible for us, who knows, to 
rediscover it in the Santiniketan of to-day and 
in our new future. The reality is there 
and this reminiscent volume makes us realise it. 

The author’s chronicle coders mainly the 
period from about 1899—when she first saw 
Rabindranath in her own infancy—to 1923. In 
1923 she loft for Burma, after having lived in 
Santiniketan for a long period and visited it 
frequently; then there are references to the 
poet’s trips to the Far East, and to the East 
Indies when he passed through Rangoon. The 
main story is resumed in 1930. though the last 
years are sketched all too briefly. 

The narrative moves and gathers force, 
making the reader identify himself with the 
poet’s life as seen by the author. This is what 
a biographical and autobiographical study is 
meant, to achieve. 

One would plead for certain excisions; 
passages which came naturally to the pen at a 
time when Rabindranath’s death was immediate 
and overwhelming could bear pruning; some 
condensing of material would also heighten the 
literary value. But there is the greatest justi¬ 
fication for writing frankly and immediately in 
the personal reminiscent form—it is necessary 
to introduce our own personal background into 
the picture. How can a diary be otherwise ? It 
is surely the duty 0 f every writer who knew 
Rabindranath to contribute his memories while 
they are fresh in his mind; time may discard 
much of it but suppression of first-hand living 
testimonies would be a failure of duty and 
might, well proceed from egoistic reasons. This 
book; is entirely free from egoism because it is 
truly personal, and it is lit up from within by 
deep devotion to one whose name is a blessed 
memory. 
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ENGLISH 

MY INDIA, MY AMERICA : By Krishnakil 
Shridharani with an introduction by Louis Bromfirfd. 
Published by Messrs. Duel!, Sloan anl Pearce, New 
York, U. S. A. Pp. xx+648. 

Shridharani, the author of more than half a dozen 
books in Gnjrati, his mother-tongue, made his first 
appearance before Western readers by the publication of 
his “ War Without Violence,” a study of Satygraha 
published in the United States. This, his second book 
in English, is a persona] narrative divided into four 
parts—Personal, Social, National and Political. 

The author tells us that his education commenced 
as a boarder at one of the Dakshinarourti chain of 
institutions situated in the outskirts of Bhavnagar in 
Gujrat. These were the first, to adopt the Monlcssori 
method in the primary and the. Dalton plan in the 
Bceondary stage. The teachers were familiar with the 
most recent educational theories and had sufficient 
ability and capacity to utilise them in their daily work. 
Though belonging to an orthodox high caste Hindu 
family, he made friends here with two untouchables. 
Only one who has visited Gujrat may appreciate all 
that' this means. These had been admitted into the 
school because it was one of those which had accepted 
and given eflect to the teachings of Mahatma Gandhi 
regarding the treatment of untouchables. It is from 
here that we find the author coming under the Gandhian 
influence. 

At the end of high school education, Shridharani, 
in opposition to the wishes of some of his relatives, 
joined the Gujrat Vidyapith, Ahinedabad, then in the 
plenitude of its,glory. He tells us how he enjoyed the 
visits paid to it, by Mahatma Gandhi whose Sabarmati 
Ashram is within jess than two miles from it. We are 
also informed that what he enjoyed most was Gandhiji’s 
series of discourses delivered to the students on the 
Sermon on the Mount. This he regards as marking the 
beginnings of his allegiance to non-violence. 

Taking part in the celebrated Salt, March to Dandi 
and conducting propaganda among the rural folk, the 
author was one of the sixty padacharis who accompanied 
Mahatma Gandhi. He was sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment and was sent to Sabarmati Jail close to 
Mahatma Gandhi’s Ashram. He has not failed to point 
out that there was a needless interval of two months 
between his arrest and his trial aDd that these two 
months were spent behind the bars. 

When Shridharani came out, the Gujrat Vidyapith 
was still closed under Government orders and he joined 
Tagore's Santimketan where he graduated. The reader 
who is desirous of learning how his character was mould¬ 


ed in this centre of Indian culture and learning is 
referred t,o the book itself. From here he went to 
America to join the Columbia University, where he 
secured his doctor’s degree. 

The personal touch Shridharani was able to establish 
with two of the greatest, of Indian leaders has enabled 
him to give very readable accounts of not only Tagore 
and 1 Gandhiji but also of their close associates. Thus 
his descriptions of Nehru and of Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khun are very interesting. The sketches of Vallabhbhai 
Patel, ltajagfi'palachari. Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
M. A. Jinnah and Mrs. Naidu, necessarily short, are 
full of many interesting facts generally not known to 
/•he ordinary Indian. 

Obviously a man with a keen sense of humour, 
Shridharani has pulled the American log and pulled it 
hard in the chapter headed “ Hindus arc Human 
Beings,” where he has dealt with the American concep¬ 
tion of the Hindu. After informing his readers how 
every Indian is regarded as either a fortune-teller, a 
magician, able to disappear into space or as a Maha¬ 
rajah, he tells us how unscrupulous Indians make 
capital out of this ignorance of even some cultured 
Americans. 

After giving us India through American eyes, the 
author presents America through Indian eyes to his 
readers. This chapter is equally characterised by bright 
and sparkling wit. Incidentally, references have been 
made to the ways ip which bureaucracy operates in the 
land of freedom; and in India, confessedly a dependency 
of Britain. 

In the chapter headed “ Other Lands, Other Ways ” 
in which he compares and contrasts American and 
Indian ways of life and t.he ideals which lie behind them, 
Shridharani is not only amusing and clever but has 
revealed remarkable acumen im observing and comment¬ 
ing on them. One instance of the very clever and yet 
very amusing if not cruel way in which he makes his 
point is found in the characterisation of the Englishman 
and the Indian in .the following terms : 

One Englishman—An idiot. 

Two Englishmen—Two idiots. 

Three Englishmen—The greatest power in the world. 

One Indian—A philosopher. 

Two Indians—Argument. 

Three Indians—Confusion. 

In the fourth part devoted t,o the discussion of the 
political issues now pending between India and Britain, 
Shridharani has put the Congress point, of view very 
clearly thus proving that he has retained his youthful 
loyalty to Indian nationalism. His remarks on the com¬ 
munal problem are worth study and consideration. "The 
reviewer also recommends the section, dealing with the 
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menace to India from her eastern borders and desires 
to state in that, connection that it was written long 
before any one, including the leading statesmen of the 
west, had even dreamt of the Japanese invasion and 
occupation of Malaya and Burma and their unavoidable 
implications. Here the writer has not failed to point 
out the Cc!’/ dt British Government in not trusting 
India sufficiently to give her children military training. 

Dr. Shridharani is a nationalist, which is inferable 
not only from the account he has given of the institu¬ 
tions where he was educated in India, by his analytical 
study of Satyagraha in his “War Without Violence” 
but also by the fact that when it was published in 
America, he described himself in the title page as 
“ Disciple of Gandhi.” Written with an eye to interest 
the general reader, the book is full of hard facts, the 
conclusions drawn from them being an exposition and a 
notable vindication of Indian nationalism. 

Master of a somewhat ornate and colourful style, 
Shridharani wields it. with effortless case. The occa¬ 
sional use of Indian words, mainly Sanskrit, with appro¬ 
priate translations imparts an additional charm and 
probably, so far as his western readers are concerned, 
communicates to it an exotic flavour which should be 
pleasing to them. The discreet jise of stories taken 
from Indian Scriptures by way o* illustration in fjrder 
to convey the Indian point of view to the western 
rea-Sr is another noteworthy feature of the book. 

Predominantly a personal narrative, the author has 
drawn upon his own experience for his materials and 
their interpretation which are presented in a very 
attractive form. The personal note, however, though 
present is never obtnisive. * 

The assimilation of what stands for the best in 
American life and culture by the author who is proud 
of his ancient Indian heritage and tradition has, as 
revealed in the book under review, produced a personali¬ 
ty which should win the sympathy of both eastern and 
western readers. 

H. C. Mookerjee 

THE DEFENCE OF INDIA— Recent Speeches by 
“ C. R.” : Edited by A. Kaleswara Rao, M.L.A. Pub¬ 
lished by Rochousc & Sons Ltd., 292, The Esplanade, 
Madras. Pp. 10S. Price Re. 1. » 

This is a collection of speeches by Shri C. Rajago- 
palaehariar, the well-known Congrlss leader during his 
Tamil Nad and Rayalaseema tour early this year. The 
main thesis of the speeches related to defence and the 
constitutional deadlock. With his usual lucidity “ C. R.” 
elaborates his thesis that participation in the defence 
of the country made an Indian ‘ national ’ government 
a sine qua non, that the Congress and Muslim League 
were united in their dfemand for independence, that 
irrespective of government the people must organise fhe 
villages as self-sufficient units and that the people of 
India can defend themselves, even unarmed. Since these 
speeches were delivered, the Indian‘scene has witnessed 
rapid changes, including what has been regarded as a 
volte face by “C. R.” Yet, one can find in the speeches 
the lurking shadow of “ C. R.’s” recent conversion to the 
tenets of some of his adversaries, and the editor of the 
speeches has appended a speech by “C. R.” made in 
June, 1940 at a District Conference in his own presi¬ 
dency, evidently to emphasise the continuity of the 
speaker’s mental approach. 

It is, however, significant that the collection is pre¬ 
faced by “C. R.’s” Lucknow University Convocation 
address, in which the German spirit and the recent 
Germs- revival’ under Hitler are extolled. The 


speaker, again, often mentions the Japanese threat, but 
has no hard words against Fascists in Japan or Germany. 
It is the nationalist in “C. R.” who apparently still 
guides his approach to the problems *pf a wSftld whose 
destinies can hardly ( pace —even the Congress'^ orking 
Committee’s resolution for the August, 1942 meeting of 
the A.-I. C. C. at Bombay) be considered irrespective 
of a co-ordinated international scheme. 

The Indian case however, could hardly be better 
presented, with so little heat, and with such admirable 
reasonableness and gems of humour and analogical anec¬ 
dotes. The war can not be concluded, he emphasises, by 
an extermination of either side, but by " removing the 
causes of jealousy among the nations.” “We, the un¬ 
fortunate people of India, Africa, East Indies and the 
like, are the causes of this war. . . If the bones are 
removed the dogs will settle down. Therefore, it is, 
I say, that the freedom of India n the *nly possible 
conclusion to all this fighting.” 

This slender collection deserves a wide circulation 
amongst both those who seek to prove or to disprove 
the various “current coins” in the discussions on the 
Indian problem and the war, for “C. R.” is suggestive 
and leaves too many gaps to be filled in. It is well- 
known that, but for the very wary, “ C. R.’s” intellect 
has proved all too slippery. 

The get-up and editing do considerable injustice to 
the contents and one wonders why the photographs of 
buildings and ruins and of other public men have been 
included. 

Benoyendranatii Banerjea 

JAPAN’S PURPOSE IN ASIA : By Sir Frederick 
Whyte, K.CB.I. London. 1941- Fp. 61. Price Is. 

This highly interesting Lrochure written by one of 
the acknowledged authorities on Fur Eastern questions 
was published by the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs only a few days before Japan declared war 
against Britain and the United States. It thus offers 
an admirable arid realistic background in which the war 
in the Pacific has to be studied and understood. In 
this monograph Sir Frederick Whyte presents and 
analyses the principal elements of Japan’s potentialities 
as a belligerent. This book seeks to trace Japan’s 
course from the alliance with Britain to the new 
partnership in the Axis. It reveals her as having made 
great territorial gains and some economic advantages 
during the period when the other Powers were pre¬ 
occupied with their own problems elsewhere. It 
enumerates the component factors in the national 
balance-sheet of Japan, in an endeavour to estimate her 
decreasing assets and measure her increasing liabilities. 
The author’s interpretations are objective and impartial. 
Taking the long view of the different economic and 
social factors and judging their combined effect on 
Japan’s power and prospects as a belligerent, the author 
holds the view that no disabling crisis is likely to arise 
during the first twelve months of warfare. The rapidity 
with which difficulties would increase thereafter depends 
on the volume of reserve stocks actually held in Japan. 
This, however, leaves out of account the recent terri¬ 
torial gains since Japan entered the war. Besides, any 
estimate regarding stocks is bound to be elastic owing 
to the suppression of recent statistics. 

The author warns the readers not to measure Japan’s 
power and potentialities by material factors alone. The 
national psychology of the Japanese people is, according 
to the author, a highly important factor in appreciating 
Japan’s total resources. Political propaganda has taught 
the Japanese people, for the past ten years, that they 
must tighten their belts in order to win their due place 
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in the sun. Grievances have been exploited to show that 
nothing but a supreme national effort could solve their 
social and economic problems. Expansion abroad has 
been prdfmted as'uhe only relief from pressure at home. 
Although there has lately been marked pressure on the 
standard of Japanese livelihood due to the steady rise 
in the cost of living, the author recognises that stoicism 
and patriotism of the Japanese are hardly exceeded any¬ 
where. The author further points out that among the 
purposes and motives of “ Co-Prosperity Sphere ” there 
is a missionary spirit which is neither selfish nor brutal. 
The author believes that the Japanese way., of life has 
within it a strong religious motive, more truly religious 
perhaps than anything to be found in the civilisation 
and thought of China. Reverence is one of the quali¬ 
ties of the Japanese spirit. The author considers the 
worshipping crowds in Kyoto, the mystical influence of 
the Shrine %-t Xae and the sacred motive in Japanese 
drama represented by the Kabuki J'hcatre and “No” 
plays as some of the outstanding witnesses of the per¬ 
meating influence of religion on the Japanese national 
life. The author holds that, these are gifts which Japan 
will not, willingly lose. In many Japanese eyes, they 
are endangered by the invasion of the scientific spirit 
from the West. Hence the rally of historic Japan 
against the modernism of Europe and America. Hence 
the anti-Western and anti-democratic movement. 
Hence, loo. the resistance to Soviet Communism. This 
complicated texture of Japanese idealism has produced 
a conflict among the ideologies of the youth. The war 
would undoubtedly aggravate the conflict. Is it not 
possible that a new and progressive generation would 
emerge out of this bitter conflagration in the land of the 
rising sun freed from the shackles of the Samurai ? 

Monindkamojian Moulik 

EARLY HISTORY OF THE VAISNAVA FAITH 
AND MOVEMENT IN BENGAL : By Sushil Kumar 
De, MA. (Calcutta). DLit. (London), Professor and 
Head oj the. Devarhnent of Sanskrit, University of 
Dacca. Published by the General Printers and Publish¬ 
ers Limited, Calcutta. Price Ms. 10. 

Though Neo-Vaisnavism or Caitanyaism is slowly 
gaining ground among people of higher castes in Bengal, 
there is very little sign of a corresponding eagerness to 
know and interpret the import and implications of the 
teachings propagated by Caitanya and his immediate 
followers. In fact, later phases of the movement, 
generally expounded in easily understandable Bengali, 
have to some extent eclipsed its earlier and original 
aspect, enshrined in rather difficult scholarly works in 
Sanskrit, and have become more popular. In the present 
work the learned author has taken upon himself the 
laudable task of presenting the dogmas and doctrines 
of early Caitanyaism or the Vrindaban tradition as 
distinguished from / the Navadvip tradition or later 
developments, mostly in the words of contemporary 
writers. He has for this purpose given critical accounts 
of the lives and activities of Caitanya and his direct 
disciples, including a comprehensive account of the 
“ much-neglected ” “ abundant and versatile ” literature 
produced by them. The late Mahamahopadhyaya 
Haraprasad Shasta referred in the nineties of the last 
century to the regrettable want of a systematic account 
of the Vaisnava literature of Bengal and the present 
reviewer contributed a bird’s-eye view survey of this 
literature which indicates a “desire on the part of the 
Vaisnava teachers to be self-contained from, a literary 
standpoint by creating an independent literature for 
themselves, in the various branches, which preserved the 
peculiarities of the faith.” (Annals of the Bhandarkar 


Oriental Research Institute, Vol. I, p. 116). Dr. De 
has now quite satisfactorily removed the want with 
reference to the earlier period of this literature. He 
has summarised at length, chapter by chapter, all the 
important theological, 'philosophical, ritualistic and 
biographical works of this period and indexed the refer¬ 
ences to works and authors^ found 4$TnfSltr. "All this 
will be highly useful to future Workers besides being 
helpful to a general scholar in forming his own estimate 
about, the faith directly from the words of the pro¬ 
pounders faithfully represented here in their proper 
setting and sequence. The work will thus be equally 
welcome to the students of literature, philosophy as 
well as religion. 

Though there may be honest difference of opinion 
with regard to matters of detail here and there, two 
sections of the work dealing with some of the essential 
features of the faith, e.y„ Caitanya worship as a cult 
(pp. 320 IT) and ethics of Bengal Vaisnavism (pp. 412 ff) 
will be read with special interest, and profit. 

The world of scholars will much appreciate if Dr. 
De continues this important work and some day gives 
a full account of other phases of Vaisnavism prevalent 
in Bengal, together with their literature including 
interesting works likg, the Radhatantra which seeks to 
interpret the life and activities of Krishna from the 
point of view of a Sakti-worshipper, so-called Tantrik 
texts demonstrating the divinity of Caitanya and the 
Caitanyamahabhagamla of Nrisimha, a newly discover¬ 
ed Sanskrit work on the life of Caitanya belonging to 
the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat and noticed in its journal 
by the* undersigned. 

' ClIINTAHARAN ChaKRAVARTJ 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MYSORE 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT FOR THE 
YEAR 1940 : Printed by the Assistant Superintendent 
at the Government Branch Press, Mysore. 191)1. Pp. 
i-x, 1-216. Plates 1-XXVI. 

This admirable report embodying the work of the 
Mysore Archaeological Department for the year 1940 
is divided into seven parts. The first part briefly deals 
with the administration of the whole department. In 
the second part, we find an account of the conservation- 
work carried' out in the year. Among those monuments 
which have undergone repair, special mention may be 
made of the Mahaliegesvara temple in Mysore district, 
the Mallesvara, Lakshmi-Narayanasvami, K e s a v a, 
Kallesvara, Virabhadra, Gopalakrishna, Chennakesava 
and Mallikarjuna temples in Mandya district, the tomb 
of Shahji, father of the great Sivaji in Shiinoga district, 
Kala-Bhairava temple in Kadur district, Kolavamma, 
Somesvara and Amara-Narayanasvami temples in Kolar 
district. In the third part, w% find many interesting 
and useful accounts of monuments and sites; and in 
thit> connection accounts of old Basti ruins, Mari, Basa- 
vanna, Mahadevesvara, Mahalingesvara, Ankanathes- 
vara, Somesvara, M,anjundevesvara, Tandavesvara tem¬ 
ples in Mysore district, Fort in Bangalore district, 
Mallesvara, Lakshmi-Narasimha (Somanahalli), and 
Lakshini-Narasimba (Devalapura) temples in Mandya 
district, Shahji’s tomb in Shimoga district are of parti¬ 
cular interest. The fourth part, which deals with exca¬ 
vation is most important and interesting. The excava¬ 
tion carried out at Brahmagiri is of great importance. 
Here a detailed and scientific account of this excavation 
is given. One of the most important points to be 
noted here is that this site serves as a link between the 
historic civilization of the Maurya age and the pre¬ 
historic civilization of the Deccan. There is also ‘an 
interesting account of the excavations carried out at 
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Chandragiri. In the fifth part, there is an interesting 
account, of the, coins, mainly Pallava, Chera, Kadamba 
and Minor Kadamba. In the sixth part, there is an 
account of manuscripts which have been found. In the 
seventh part, there are altogether 48 now inscriptions 
of which the English translation and notes are given. 
There are •alidtert’heT- three appendices, the first dealing 
with the list of photographs taken during the year, the 
second, the list of prepared drawings and the last he 
list of books acquired for the library. 

It is an excellent volume giving an authoritative 
account of the Archeological department, of the Mysore 
State. There is nothing to speak ill of it except one. 
There is not a single article which is signed. The names 
of authors ought to have been given along with the 
articles to give personal stamp to them and also to 
encourage in a far greater degree the men who are 
responsible for them. 

Oharu Chandra Das Gupta 

THE JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE, Vox,. II, Nos. 3 and 4, 1939-40 : Editor— 
Dr. B. 8. Ctuha. Published by the' University of Cal¬ 
cutta. Price Rs. 10 or 7s. fid. per volume. 

The present number contains obituary notices 
regarding Ilai Bahadur Surat. Ohafidra Roy and ltai 
Bahadur Ramaprnsul Chanda, two of toe most efle- 
hrated anthropologists of modern India. It also con¬ 
tains the following articles : Studies oil tjie Heredity 
of Palmar Pattern, The Practical Value of Social Anthro¬ 
pology, Notes on the Comparative Anthropology of the 
Christian Mukkuven Women of Trnvnneore on t,h* Pal¬ 
mar Prints of the Bengalis, Freiherr von Eicksledt and* 
his Visit to the Andamans, A Contribution to the An¬ 
thropology of the Hindukush Kafirs, On the Megalithic 
Monuments of Cochin State, Kinship in the Vedic 
Period, Further Note on the Classification of the Nasal 
Elevation Index and Book Reviews. The subjects com¬ 
prised thus range from Social, Physical and Applied 
Anthropology to Prehistory. 

The standard maintained in the present volume is 
of a high order, and, we are sure, the Institute will con¬ 
tinue its activities in the service of one of the leaser 
known sciences of India. 

Nikmai, Kumar Bosk 

THE GITA EXPLAINED : Jly Dvyaneshwar 
Maharaj. Translated into English by Prof. Manu 
Subedar, B.A., Bj Sc. (Econ.), London, Bar-al-law, Palli 
Hill, Bandra, Bombay. Price Rs. 6. (Paper bound 
Rs. 4-8). . , 

Sant Dnyaneshwar was a great Maratha Yogi, who 
flourished about seven hundred years ago. His dis¬ 
courses on the Gita, better known as Dnyaneshwari, has 
been a source of inspiratjpn and guidance to the learned 
as well as the ignorant, the seekers of spiritual truth 
as well as to the men of the world, of the Marathi- 
knowing people. The present, reviewer came to hear of 
this book at Hardwar from a Sailing who referred to it 
in glowing terms. Unfortunately this remained so long 
a sealed book to the rest of India on account of linguis¬ 
tic difficulties. Prof. Subedar. therefore, deserves our 
■grateful thanks for opening to us fhis mine of spiritual 
wisdom by translating it into English from original 
Marathi. Any careful reader may feel at every page 
how the translator has struggled for the sake of accuracy 
and perspecuity. 

The message of the Sant was the eternal message 
of Advaita, which is also the message of the Vedas and 
the Upanishads; but though the message was old, the 
method of exposition was original. He seems never 
to have lost sight of the fact that, he was speaking to 


the common people and therefore he spoke to them in 
the language which they could understand; and to bring 
his points home to them he used strings of gimilas and 
metaphors, either derived from natural. phenBtwena or 
based on human experience. *' I have introduceS.tfiese 
comparisons, because they are necessary for a correct 
understanding of true non-violence,” ho remarked in 
one place and this is the method which he followed 
throughout his exposition of the Gita, 

Though his standpoint is that of an Advaifin, he is not 
in agreement with the teachers of that school in all 
points. His exposition of the doctrine of Purushottama— 
the cardinal doctrine of the Gita—is practically original; 
as also is his interpretation of the various ideals of Karma, 
Yoga, Dnyana and Bhakti. In fact the reader may 
expect, to come upon some new idea in every page of 
the book. To do justice to it in a short review is there¬ 
fore impossible. But at the same time it willjbe worth¬ 
while to quote only one extract, summing' up the main 
teaching of the Gita, according to the Sant, and illus¬ 
trating his originality and method of interpretation. 

“0 heroic Arjuna, make Me all-enveloping, the. 
object, of all your mental and bodily activities. Just as 
the mind is joined to the Akusha from all sides, so what¬ 
ever action you do. do it for the love of Me. In short,, 
make your mind My dwelling.. .Tn this way, you will 
secure Mv full protection. Then in this world, no third 
tiling will exist for you and you will find complete 
unity between Me and you... When water is destroyed, 
the. or!> (of the sun) is joined to the original without 
any difficulty. On account of the existence of the. body, 
there is the distinction between yon and I. The moment 
this distinction is destroyed, you will assume My form. 
Do not have any doubt with regard to this doctrine.” 

Isanchandra Ray 

THE HOLY MOTHER : Published by the Advaita 
Ashrama, Mayavati, Almora. Price annas ten. 

In the book under review, the reader will find the 
story of the life of Saradamani Devi, the wife of Sri 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, a life which was lived so 
silently and unostentatiously that its very simplicity 
was bewildering and yet the depth of whose richness 
seemed unfathomable even to those who were universally 
respected for their spiritual greatness. She was the 
personification of humility and there was not the slightest 
trace of egotism in her. She always felt that she was 
nothing and the Master (Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa) 
was everything. Yet thousands of people flocked to 
her for guidance in the perplexing situations of their life. 
Her power to solve the intricate problems of spiritual 
life was remarkable. In her life was found a wonderful 
mixture of the human and the divine. . 

She was an essential part, of the same Power that 
descended on earth as Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa to 
showi light to the world and to guide humanity to the 
haven of peace and bliss. Her life was so rich in 
spiritual experience that even a partial glimpse of it is 
sure to bring infinite good to many. 

The example of the life the Holy Mother lived and 
the message she left behind are portent means of trans¬ 
forming many lives and a source of strength and in¬ 
spiration to a larger number of men and women. 

We recommend this book for the reverential study 
of all those who can afford to do so. 

JxtBNDRA Nath Bose 

FUTURES TRADING AND FUTURES MAR¬ 
KETS IN COTTON: By II. L. Dholakia, PhD. 
Published by the New Book Company, 188-90, Hornby 
Road, Bombay. 1943. Pp. 308. Price Rs. 10. 
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The interest of this book is equalled only by its 
usefulness. Authoritative publications on Futures Trad¬ 
ing apd Futures Markets arc fewer than what the 
importing :.-' of y>e matter should demand. The subject 
is oanypScatcd in itself and lack of dependable books of 
reference has always made its study rather difficult. In 
publishing this treatise Dr. Dholakia has not only 
broken new grounds but has thrown light on many 
obscure comers of the Futures Market. He has ap¬ 
proached the problem from all aspects and made his 
treatment as comprehensive as could be desired. He 
has described the structure of the Markets, beginning 
from its origin, in India and abroad, analysed its essen¬ 
tial pre-requisites, examined its organisation, referred to 
the clearing system and has given a most interesting 
description of the markets, as they have developed, with 
particular emphasis on the conditions obtaining in India. 
The mcrit^and usefulness of the Futures Markets lie, 
however, in the formation of prices, in the allocation 
and distribution of the risks, and in insuring against 
seasonal fluctuations. How far the markets in India 
have been successful in meeting these ends and what 
have been their economic services to the traders as well 
as to the prime producers, have been ably analysed by 
the author, and while he has not hesitated to point out 
the defects he has shown that the existence of such 
markets is in the interest of ..very one who handles or 
is, in any way, associated with the trading in the com¬ 
modity. Dr. Dholakia has some hard words to say 
against the inordinate speculation and one cannot dis¬ 
agree with him that such drastic steps as the shortening 
of the period of clearings, introduction of a system of 
maintaining a minimum amount of deposit with clear¬ 
ing houses, adoption of the compulsory marginal system 
for clients in proportion to the magnitude of the busi¬ 
ness put in, should be adopted. Another radical sug¬ 
gestion he makes is to ensure more effective and im¬ 
partial control by the inauguration of a body recognised 
by the Statute, so that any breach of its bye-laws may 
be effectively dealt with and the conduct of the market 
can be based on just and equitable principles safeguard¬ 
ing the interests of all concerned. Dr. Dholakia has 
referred to the effects of the War on the Cotton Futures 
and concluded that the Market has stood up to its 
many embarrassments in a most befitting and note¬ 
worthy manner. Without differing from him, it is sug¬ 
gested that while its ability to meet the exigencies of the 
War is undoubtedly an evidence of its inherent strength, 
the near future will show its capacity for adjustments. 
Dr. Dholakia deserves to be congratulated for his 
patient study, critical examination and daring observa¬ 
tions, of a subject which, in spite of its admitted im- 
ortance to the agricultural economy of the country, 
as not received from our economists the attention 
that it richly deserves. 

Mpktjl Guft^ 

MUSLIM PATRONAGE TO SANSKRITIC 
LEARNING, Part I : By Dr. Jalindra Bimal Chau- 
dhuri, Ph.D. (London). Published by the Author Jrorn 
8, Federation Street, Calcutta. With two supplements : 
(i) Text and Translation of some laudatory verses on 
the Muslim Patrons of Sanskritic Learning, (ii) The 
Asafa-vilase-akhyayika by Jagannatha Panditaraja, 
ed. for the first time. Price Rs. 8-8. 

We are glad to find that Dr, Chaudhuri has started 
a unique and timely series dealing with the cultural 
unity of the Hindus and Muslims in Medieval India. 
In the present volume, he has amassed facts that at 
once lead to the conclusion that there is no internal 
reason for any communal tension between the Hindus 


and the Muslims; on the other hand, past history 
shows that there should prevail a time-honoured friend¬ 
ship between the two leading communities of India. 
Dr. Chaudhuri successfully proves here that there 
flourished in Muslim Courts such great Sanskrit poets 
and rhetoricians as Bhanukara, Jagannatha Panditaraja, 
Akbariya Kalidasa, etc., ay cl many**V>d*er- poets. The 
exhaustive treatment of the development of Sanskritic 
Learning during Muslim rule is a very pleasant and 
interesting study. It is indeed no mean pleasure to 
learn from authentic and authoritative sources that 
many Muslim scholars, including members of royal 
families, devoted their whole-hearted energies to the 
propagation of Sanskritic Learning, and not a few of 
them have actually contributed to Sanskrit Literature. 
The two supplements also much enhance the worth of 
the work. The informations have all been collected, 
as in all other works of Dr. Chaudhuri, from a large 
number of unpublished manuscripts. 

This pioneer work establishing the time-honoured 
fraternity of the Hindus and the Muslims, is indeed a 
most valuable contribution to Italian History and Cul¬ 
ture. We have no doubt that like his other series, this 
too will be acclaimed both by scholars and laymen alike. 
We whole-heartedly recommend the book specially to 
those who are at prttsent engaged in the task of bring¬ 
ing about a harmony between the two great communi¬ 
ties of India. 

Kokilbswau Sastri 

SANSKRIT 

STOTRAGITA : By Umesh Chandra Chakravarti. 
,Sri Sri Narayan Asrum, Ramanath Bhavan, Mriga, 
Mymmsingh. 

Stabas and stotras are akin to hymns and psalms— 
songs of praise expressing our feelings of awe and rever¬ 
ence. Stotragita is a collection of such hymns in simple 
Sanskrit composed by the author, containing thirty-four 
stotras in praise of father and mother, gods and goddesses. 
Though the writer has in places departed from the rigid 
rules of Sanskrit prosody, some of the stotras are praise¬ 
worthy metrical compositions breathing of sincere 
religious fervour. The price has been mentioned as any 
donation towards the founding of a Kali temple in the 
author’s native village. S. 

BENGALI 

ALEKHYA: By Sri Ramapada Mukhopadhyay. 
Published by Banga-bharati Granthalay. Price Rs. 8. 

A novelist of repute, the author presents here some 
really enjoyable short stories. By keen observation of 
men and manners, he has culled his materials from 
everyday life, but never has he lost the sense of mystery 
that surrounds our existence. Life is inexplicable. He, 
therefore, does not seek to solvfr its riddles, but present* 
it in changing hues and amuses himself in its endless 
apparent contradictions. We feel, as we go through 
these stories, how often we err in our estimate of indivi¬ 
duals when we evaluate their actions without the 
consideration of underlying psychological factors. 

D. N. Mookerjba 

FOSSIL: By Subodh Ghosh. Published from’ 
Navasahitya Niketan, 88, Baghbazar Street, Calcutta. 
Price Re. 1-8. 

The book is a collection of nine short stories in 
Bengali and is named alter the firet story ‘ Fossil.’ Notr- 
withstanding the fact that there are today many good' 
writers of short stories in Bengali, his very firet volume 
shows the author to be a powerful writer of short 
stories. 

A variety <A subjects, not usually traversed by other 
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writers of the day provides materials for Mr. Ghosh’s 
stories, and he handles his materials in a masterly fashion. 
His characters, dialogue and setting—all combine to 
make the stories most beautiful and thoroughly enter¬ 
taining. 

Joqesh Chandra Bhattachabyya 

- HINDI 

VIDYAPATI KAVYALOKA: By Narendmmlh 
Dm Vidyalankar. Published by Milra-Mandal, Laheria- 
serai, Darbhanga. Pp. 844- Price Rs. 8. 

After the “Vidyapatir Padavali” of the late Sri 
Nagendranath Gupta, which was the pioneer attempt 
that was made in presenting to the public in Bengal, 
the poetry of Vidyapati, “ the Cuckoo of Maithili,” no 
other standard book in any other Indian language on 
the subject (as far as the reviewer knows) was published 
for many a year. This was rather surprising because 
the great poet’s influence, not < nlv on the poets of his 
own province, but also on those beyond its frontiers 
had been at work for centuries. The present volume, 
therefore, is very welcome and will be widely appreciat¬ 
ed by the students of Hindi literature. It is compara¬ 
tive in its spirit and comprehensive in its study. 

Going through the book one js reminded of the 
well-known verses of Wordsworth : 

“A voice so thrilling never was heard 
In spring time from the Cuckoo bird.” 

For, Vidyapati’s rhapsody on love suggests to the 
soul the presence of perpetual spring. It gives pleasure 
no doubt, but that pleasure is touched with the magic 
of mysticism. That is why like all great poetry, though 
his poetry “ smacks of the soil ” in which it was born* 
in the fourteenth century, it has yet in it the aspiring 
instinct of the pine that climbs for ever toward diviner 
air,” and, one may add, towards t.imelessncss, too. And 
so if his songs are woven into the veiy fabric of Maithili 
society, they have an appeal for and kinship with, what 
is fundamentally human. This is confirmed by the 
echoes of his vision and voice which one finds in the 
works of the Sanskrit, Bengali, Maithili and Hindi and 
English poets. The author has given many “ parallel¬ 
isms ” between Vidyapati’s sentiments and style of 
expression and those of Kalidas, Chandidas, Govind Das, 
Tulsidas and Shakespeare, thus proving once again, that 
true poets are “citizens of the world.” No wonder, 
then, that the current of Vidyapati’s melody of Love 
will ever continue to flow, for the sport of love between 
Radha (soul) and Krishna (oversoul) is eternal. And 
as love is the highest logic, there is many a moral 
maxim as well scattered here and there in his poetry. 

Vidyapati Kavyaloka is a great achievement, a 
highly sympathetic and scholarly interpreter of the mind 
and message and music of the master-poet of Maithili. 

ARYASAMAJ ZINifABAD : By Rixhideva Vidya¬ 
lankar. Available from the author at B, Hilton. Rogd, 
Lucknow. Pp. 82. Price annas ten. 

A fervent and forceful plea for presenting widely 
the message of the Arya Samaj Because the author 
believes that the teachings of Risbi Dayanand, the 
illustrious founder, have a certain life-giving quality 
in them. He would like to see the Samaj becoming, 
once again, a powerful leaven in the individual as well 
as in the national life. 

G. M. 

TELUGU 

RASTRA PRABODIIAM : By T. Venkata Reddi. 
.Printed at Sri Vidya Press, Vizianagaram. Pp. 12. 
"Price annas two only. 

This booklet contains a long patriotic poem. The 


poet reveals herein the glories of Andhradesa, past and 
present, in picturesque rhymed verse. 

The poem is full of lyrical eloquemmai^A fine 
sentiments. •» 

ANJALI: Published by Sadhana Samiti, Secfmdra - 
bad. Pp. 84. Price annas four only. 

The book under review contains short poems by 
several young amateurs. Some of the poems are mark¬ 
ed for their artistic development and expression. 

This book is too fragmentary to give a correct 
perspective of the poetic thought in our present litera¬ 
ture, yet one infallibly sees a bright future in days to 
come. 

K. V. Sobba Rao 

MARATHI 

CIIAKORI-BAHER : By Mrs. Vasumati Dharkar, 
G.A. Pub., P.A. Chitrc, B.A. Atmaram Printing Press, 
Kharibav, Baroda. Demi Svo. size. Pp. 122. Price not 
mentioned. 

This is a collection of 9 short stories by the writer 
and is her first endeavour in the field of story-telling. 
It has a foreword from the pen of Mr. V. M. Joshi, the 
well-known scholar and literary critic. We agree with 
Mr. Joshi’s remarks in it, that the sequence of events 
in some of the stories is not convincing, by which is 
meant that the conclusion to which they proceed is 
not always related to their denouement as event to 
cause. However, the stories are written with an earnest¬ 
ness which aims at exposing some of the evils in the 
society which is fast changing. What is specially worth 
noting in the tenor of these stories is that they do not 
bid good-bye to the basic moral values of the social 
structure, in a frantic zeal at over-modernisation. The 
language and the style are both chaste and appropriate. 
We wish the authoress greater success in her further 
attempts. D. N. Am; 

GUJARATI 

AKHO ; By IJmashankar Joshi. Published by the 
Gujarat Vernacular Society, Ahmedabad. 1948. Paper 
cover. Pp. 808. Price Rs. 2. 

The Gujarat vernacular society, the premier body 
in Gujarat for literary pursuits, has recently opened a 
Research Department. Prof. Joshi is attached to that 
department, and he has brought out after considerable 
research and study of manuscripts and original material 
a remarkable monograph on Aklio, the philosopher- 
poet of old Gujarat. Based on examination of all avail¬ 
able materials, he has come to certain conclusions, which 
are an improvement on those already arrived at.. He 
is of opinion that Akho is not an original writer but has 
been inspired by writers like Mandan* preceding him, 
and it seems to be so. He rightly says that, in order to 
understand a poet, and his works, one must study the 
state^of society when he wrote; and accordingly he has 
devoted one whole chapter to that subject and acquitted 
himself well. On the whole, it is a very creditable 
piece of research work and lays the foundation of still 
better work to come. 

BE KHUDAI ICHIDMATGAR : By (the late ) 
Mahadev Haribhai Desai. Published by the Navjivan 
Prakashan Mandir, Ahmedabad. 1941. Paper cover. 
Pp. 110. Price annas ten. 

The “Two Servants of God” whom the writer 
describes in his inimitable and attractive style are 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, and his brother Dr. Khan 
Saheb. Their simple and patriotic lives are narrated in 
detail and will repay perusal. This is the second edi¬ 
tion. K. M. J. 



CALDERON 

By Prof. G. L. SHUKLA 


LET^m^Uike you today to Spain—the country 
of Huron light and serenades. Here in 1600 A.D. 
was bom Don Pedro Calderon de la Barca. He 
is considered to be the greatest lyrical poet of 
Spain, and if is safe to maintain that he is one 
of the greatest of all time. He wrote some 120 
plays besides more than 70 Autos Sacramcntals 
—-which are one-act theological discussions 
“ carried on exclusively by supernatural or 
allegorical personages.” His comedies were of 
the first vintage-—sparkling and titillating. They 
were knjiwn all over the world and many a dis¬ 
tinguished writer was attracted to practise what 
is mildly called plagiarism on them. Even 
Dryden, Goethe, Shelley and Bridges were 
under obligations to him. His El Magico 
Prodigioso is claimed to have anticipated 
Goethe’s Faust. He enjoyed a monopoly of the 
hearts of the Spaniards and stood highest in 
their esteem. In deference to the wishes of the 
King, he came out of his religious retirement 
to write an auto. Immediately after he had 
finished the play, Death wrote “ Finis ” to his 
earthly career. Thus in the words of Cotareloy 
Mori, he died like the swan, singing. That was 
in 1681. 

It is interesting to note certain parallels 
between him and Rabindranath. Both lived 
exactly for 81 years. Both were prolific in their 
writings. Both soared highest on the wings of 
poesy and revealed their imaginative splendour 
in poetry. The lyrics of both have found their 
way to the hearts of their countrymen and have 
woven themselves into the pattern of their 
every-day life. Both were regarded as the 
greatest figure in their country and both com¬ 
manded unrivalled admiration. Both died in 
harness. But there is one difference and that is 
great. Calderon is austere and somewhat cold. 
Rabindranath is intense and has warmth. The 
one is a marble-slab; the other is a candle. 
Calderon view's life as if from a belvedere; 
Rabindranath comes down, mixes with' the 
masses and shares their laughter and tears. 
Detached emotionally from things wordly, the 
former is attached only to a strictly religious 
way of life. The personality of the latter is 
interwoven with the various facets of life, 
which are equally interesting to him. He is for 
ever trying to comprehend emotionally the world 
around him. Like the artists of Ajanta, he is 
at once sensuous and detached. With the one, 
detachment is exclusion; with the other it is non¬ 
indulgence. 


For a full and correct appreciation of 
Calderon’s works, it is necessary to remember 
that he was steeped in Christianity. “ He 
showed himself a great 'Christian in a ldng string 
of dramatic sacramental acta (autos).” Of 
Shakespeare it has been said that “ the hero 
of his Elizabethan tragedies is England ” while 
“ that of his Jacobean tragedies is mankind.” 
Of Calderon it may be said that the hero of his 
plays is Christianity. Even in his highly 
sentimental melodramas he digresses to throw 
in a Christian discourse. He dwells on the 
brilliance of life’s candle, but does so with an 
ever-present consciousness of the snuffer. Un¬ 
like Chaucer, his aim is always to edify and 
only rarely to please. He would nod approv¬ 
ingly. when Wordsworth says : “ High is our 

calling, friend.” *, 

• Had Calderon lived in our times, he would 
certainly have been awarded Nobel Prize for 
Literature* on his comedy La Vida Es Sueno. 
I propose to present before the readers speci¬ 
mens of poetry from this play, for any one 
> wishing to appriasc him as poet must of 
necessity take up one or the other of his plays. 
It is rather unfortunate that the drama-mania 
of his age compelled him to throw all his 
lyrical poetry in a dramatic frame. This has 
served to obscure, in more places than one, the 
purely lyrical brilliance. In fact his title to 
fame lies not in his being a play-wright but a 
poet. His dramatic merits are not many. His 
plots are full of bombast which “ confounds 
otherwise distinct outlines of character.”. The 
arrangement of scenes reveals utter disregard 
for exigencies of the stage ; “ ....violations of 
the probable, nay possible, that shock even 
healthy romantic license ” and “ repetitions of 
thought and images ” are not wanting. His 
characters are. in the words of Goethe as alike 
as leaden soldiers. Them creator is for ever 
looking over their shoulders and, like the 
gtiardian-angel, guarding them against all 
aberrations. The result is that, like a youth 
always conscious of the praying eyes of his 
mentor, they have become tame and anaemic 
not knowing what full-blooded life is. They 
can be likened to figures in a wax-museum, 
which move only when their creator takes them 
by the nose. 

La Vida Es Sueno, which means “ Life is 
a Dream.” has been compared to Hamlet and 
Faust. The story of the play, one of the most, 
dramatic and entirely original, is easily tbld. 
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King Basilio of Poland is also an astrologer. 
He reads in the stars that his only son will be 
savage and wild and will end by trampling upon 
his own hoary head. The King decides to pre¬ 
vent this, and.aecretly sepds away the son as soon 
as he is born to & frontier-fortress, where he 
grows up to see nothing but vizored faces and 
bleak rocks. Clotaldo, a most faithful General 
in the King’s service, serves as his nurse and 
tutor. The King, feeling awed at the tremendous 
responsibility he has taken upon himself, decides 
to give bis son a chance. Segismund is brought 
to Warsaw drugged to sleep. In the morning 
he wakes up to find himself surrounded by 
splendour and luxuries. On learning his (rue 
story, he is greatly enraged with Clotaldo and 
his father and attempts to murder l hem. The 
King, convinced that his ‘reading of the 
horoscope was correct, arranges to send him 
back to his confinement heavily drugged as 
before. The following morning lie is told *by 
Clotaldo that all that he had seen and heard 
was merely a dream, and that, though it was all 
unreal, he should not have behaved savagely 
as lie did. lie emphasises the Christian virtue 
of forgiveness. The army, however, revolts anc? 
frees him. For some time he does not know 
whether lie is awake or dreaming. Then, re¬ 
membering Clotaldo’s words, he decides to 
forgive everyone. 

It, will appear that the subject was excel¬ 
lently suited to the temperament of the poet. 
Naturally it became “ the occasion of a great 
flow of most admirable poetry.” The title 
brings irresistibly to one’s mind the beautiful 
lines from The Tempest : • 

Wo are such stuff. 

As dreams arr made on; *atul our little life, 
is rounded with a sleep. 

The association of ideas is so remarkable 
that Edward FitzGerald succumbs to the 
temptation and actuallv calls his translation 
“ Such Stuff As Dreams' Are Made Of ”. 

The story unfolds itself with the appearance 
of Rosaura accompanied by an attendant. She 
is a lady from Muscovy, who dressed in man’s 
attire, comes to the Polish frontier prompted by 
a desire for revenge. It is evening. A storm 
is rolling away over a pass of rocks. In the 
foreground stands the fortress, wherein 
Segismund is confined. While Rosaura and Fife 
are in conversation, they descry Segismund 
fettered and carrying a torch. The Prince 
soliloquises. He passionately invites the 
elements to strike that “ guilty piece of human 
handiwork and all that are within it.” 


Once more, you savage heavens, I ask of you—' 
I, looking up to those relentless eyes 
That now the greater lamp is gone belfijj'^' 
Bogin |.o muster in the listening shies; 

Tn all the shining circuits you have gone '•* 
About this theatre of human woe, 

What greater sorrow have you gazed upon 
Than down this narrow chink you witness still, 
And which, did you yourselves not fore-devise 
You registered for others to fulfill ! 


He is at a loss to make out the reason for 
his confinement. He wants to know his guilt, 
for which he has been punished : 


By excommunication from the free 
Inheritance that all created life, 

Beside myself, is born to—from the 
That range your own immeasurable blue, 

Down to the poor, mute, scale-imprisoned things, 
That yet are free to wander, glide and pass 
About that under-sapphire, whereinto 
Yourselves transfusing you yourselves euglass I 


The lines arc instinct with the agony of a 
man, who has been deprived of his birth-right. 
His soul cries out against this tyranny. It is a 
noble passage expressing a noble sentiment,—the 
love for freedom. Not only “ Nature’s guiltless 
life, but that which lives on blood and rapine” 
also enjoys unrestricted freedom of movement. 
“ The tyrants of the air soar zenith upward 
with their screaming prey, making pure heaven 
drop blood upon the stage of under earth.” 
Probably murder is “ the law by which not only 
conscience-blind creatures, but man too prospers 
with his kind.” He is too tired and confused 
to reason it out. He only knows that the stars 
arc to blame. 


Under your fatal auspice and divine 
Compulsion, leagued in some mysterious ban 
Against one inmeent, and helpless man, 

Abuse their liberty to murder mine : 

And sworn to silence, like their masters mute 
In heaven, and like them twirling through the mask 
Of darkness, answering to all I ask, 

Point uplo them whose work they execute 1 

Mark the perfection of the Hires. Measures 
flow with the smoothness of a fountain. Apart 
fronj the beauty of the thought, how one likes 
to repeat the lines just for their rhythm ! 

Rosaura, who has been cursing her lot. melts 
into pity for the ‘ poor unhappy wretch.’ She 
compares her case to that man’s and is ashamed 
of her own impatience. 

And I. 

Who taunted heaven a little while ago 
With pouring all -its wrath upon my head— 

Alas 1 like him who caught the cast-dT husk 
Of what another bragg’d of feeding on, 

Here’s one that from the refuse of my sorrows 
Could gather all the banquet he desires t 
Poor soul! poor soul I 


65-9 
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Here is a fine example of what Sir Arthur 
Quill^r-Couch calls the mastery over solidified 
sensafMi? A» concrete word-picture has been 
dra*\ti and with such vividness too ! It is 
visible, tangible. Mind receives it easily 
without stumbling. 

Rosaura, disregarding the risk to her person, 
speaks out. Segisniund implores her to come 
nearer so that he “ may see who speaks so 
pitifully sweet.” She laments her inability to 
do anything for him, and talks of her “ poor 
presence.” But her words have not been power¬ 
less. They have set up an electric current 
between »the two human poles. The scheme of 
nature is not to be denied—not even when you 
have had the company of rocks only since your 
birth. On hearing a sweet, plaintive voice, all 
the male in him is roused. His subsequent 
utterance is dripping with desire t 

Oh, might that bo all ! 

Hut that—a few poor moment*—and, alas ! 

The very bliss of having, and the; dread 

Of losing, under .such a penalty 

As every moment's having runs more near, 

Stifles the very utterance and resource 
They cry for quickest.; till from sheer despair 
Of holding thee, methinks myself would tear 
To pieces— 

Such is the desire of human body for 
human body and such is its attraction. Its 
presence alone is satisfying. And this we call 
human company. Scgismund’s is a man’s desire 
for human company which has been heightened 
by the presence of a woman. Unconscious of 
the subtleties of mind he explains his feeling 
merely as hunger for communion with his kind ; 

Oh, think if you who move about at a will, 

And live in sweet communion with your kind, 

After an hour lost in these lonely rocks 
Hunger and thirst after some • human voice 
To drink, and human face to feed upon; 

What, must one do where all is mute or harsh. 

And even the naked face of cruelty 

Were better than the mask it were beneath ? 

When he says : 

Across the mountain then ! Across the mountain 
What if the next world which they tell one of. 

Be only next across the mountain then ! 

his intense longing for freedom to move about 
and to see the world for himself becomes 
crystallised. We can also notice a sense of total 
frustration lurking in his utterances. And then 
how great a truth about our world is uttered by 
Rosaura : 

Alas 1 alas ! 

No angel 1 And the face you think so fair, 

Tis but the dismal framework of these rocks 
l That makes it seem so; and the world I come from— 


Alas, alas, too many faces there 

Arc but fair vizors to black hearts below 

Or only servo to bring the wearer woe 1 

When the poet speaks of the dismal frame¬ 
work of the rocks making the fac y seem so fair, 
he achieves one of the "most difficult things in 
poetry—a word-image concrete and clear-cut 
as a cameo. 

King Basilio is beginning to have mis¬ 
givings as to his decision. The stars never err. 
but he may. He would arrange for a verification 
of the verdict of the stars. 

Segismund is accordingly fetched to the 
capital. News is brought to the King that he is 
beginning to recover from the effects of the 
potion. A person removed from all that goes 
to make up this huggar-muggar world is 
suddenly dropped in its centre, where life goes 
on whirling like a top. A lens, which has so 
far known only, one impression, is suddenly 
exposed to a wild profusion of impressions. 
Naturally the mind reels, and comprehends 
nothing bvt a succession of confused, quick- 
moving images—a phantasmagoria. The 
moment is supreme and has been exploited by 
•the poet, with superb effect-. Segismund is heard 
shouting within : 

Forbear ! I stifle with your perfume ! Cease 
Your crazy salutations ! peace, 1 cry— 

Begone, or let me go, ere I go unad 
With all this bubble, mummery and glare, 

For 1 am growing dangerous—Air 1 room ! air ! 

Then he remembers Clotaldo. His mind 
is yet infantile and, like a child that remembers 
its mother on finding itself in a situation to 
which it is unequal, lie desires Clotaldo to lie 
near lump. And yet he dare not call for him. 
for the sense of freedom associated with this 
illusion is sweet*and he might break the spell. 
He essays to feel strong without Clotaldo. 
Whatever it is—-illusion or reality, he would 
hug it: 

Why, that I, 

With unencumber’d step as any there, 

Go stumbling through my glory—feeling for 
, That iron leading—strong—ay, for myself— 

For that fast anchor’d self of yesterday, 

Of yesterday, and all my life before, 

Ere drifted cle'an from self-identity 

Upon the fluctuation of today’s 

Mad whirling circumstance !—And fool, why not ? 

If reason, sense and self-identity 

Obliterated from a worn-out, brain. 

Art thou not maddest striving to be sane, 

And catching at that self of yesterday 
That, like a leper’s rags, best flung away I 
Or if not tmad, then dreaming, dreaming ?—well— 
Dreaming then— 

One is tempted to ask : Are we all not 
maddest striving to be sane in this mad world ? 
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But who will answer ? Enter Chamberlain, who 
repeats that he is Prince of Poland—master of 
the palace and the people. He also tells him 
that he and Clotaldo have silvered in the service 
of King Basilio—his fathe”. Upon this follows 
a flow of words as lovely as a butterfly and as 
iridescent : 

Ay. so you said before, I think. And you 
With that white wand of yours— 

Why, now I think on’t. 1 have read of such 
A silver-haired magician with n wand. 

Who in a moment; with a wave of it. 

Turned rags to jewels, clowns to emperors, 

Hy some henigner magic than the stars 
Spirited poor good people out of hand 
From all their woes; in some enchanted sleep 
Carried them off on cloud or dragon-back 
Over the mountains, over the wide Deep. 

And set them down to wake in Fairyland. 

It, was not for nothing that Goethe wept 
repeatedly while reading Calderon. But though 
these words breathe beauty, they betray exhaus¬ 
tion. What, weariness becomes obvious, when 
Sogismund asks the Chamberlain: “You do 
not mean to mock me?” • 

And now comes Clotaldo, the only link 
between the world of yesterday and of to-day; 
for the first, time during the day Segismund’s feet* 
touch solid ground. But when Clotaldo also goes 
down on his knees, he is irritated. By now his 
senses have rallied and Clotaldo’s appearance 
serves to strengthen his mental grip on the new 
surroundings. The new world has begun to write 
itself on his mind’s palimpsest. He is begin¬ 
ning to view things in their proper perspective. 
As soon as he is sure that till this drama is 
of the real world and is no “ lie and phantom.” 
anger wells up within his heart, ^ , 

His first, impulse is vengeance and Rosaura 
comes none too soon to puevenl Clotaldo’s 
murder. Lastly comes the King. Indignant, 
with his father for having stolen away the 
golden years of his life, he makes a dash to 
stab him, but is surrounded by masked soldiers 
and carried back driyjged to the fortress. The 
following morning he narrates all his experience 
to Clotaldo who cynically replies : • 

Ay—wondrous bow . 

Imagination > n ;l sleeping brain 

Out of the uneontingeut senses draws 
Sensations strong as from the veal touch : 

* * * 

Such dreams 

Are often times th» sleeping exhalations 
Of that ambition that lies smouldering 
Under the ashes of the lowest fortune; 

By which when reason slumbers, or has lost 
_ The reins of sensible comparison, 

* We fly at something higher than we are— 


The whole is a most modern interpretation 
of dreams. Had Calderon been writing in tl^cse 
times, he would have gained little 
Clotaldo regrets that, though a (lreanv*tiS jwade 
a wild work of it. Segismund’s retort that he 
“ in dream revenged it only ” brings forth the 
answer : 

True. But as they sav 
Dreams are rough copies of the waking soul 
Yet uncorrecled of the higher will. 

So that men sometimes in their dreams confess 
An unsuspected, or forgotten, self; 

One must beware to check—av, if one may. 

Stifle ere born, such passion in ourselves 
As makes, we see, such havoc with our,sleep. 

And ill reacts upon the waking day,* 

* * * * 

One test. I think, of waking sanity 
Shall be that conscious power cf self-control 
To curb all passion, but, much most of all 
That evil and vindictive, that ill squares 
AA’itli human, and with holy canon less. 

Which bids us pardon ev'n our enemies. 

A noble test, this, of our sanity, whose 
senses are always half-dozed by the Whirligig 
of Life and who are only too prone to fly in a 
rage at some supposed wrong. When Sogismund 
retires to sleep again, Clotaldo launches upon 
a soliloquy of inexpressible beauty : 

And yet. and yet, in these our ghostly lives. 

Half night, half day. half sleeping, half awake 
How if our waking life, like that of sleep. 

Be all a dream in that eternal life 

To which we wake not till we sleep in death ? 

* * * * 

One 'man—like this—but only <<> much longer 
As life is longer than a summer’s day. 

Believed himself a king upon his throne. 

And played at hazard with his fellows’ lives. 

Who cheaply dream'd away their lives to him. 

The sailor dream’d of tossing on the flood : 

The soldier of his laurels grown in blood : 

The lover of the beauty that he knew 
Must yet dissolve to dusty residue; 

The merchant and miser of his bags 
Of finger’d gold; the beggar of his rags : 

And all this stage of earth on which we seem 
Ifiich busy actors, and parts we-play’d, 

Substantial as the shadow of a shade. 

And Dreaming but a dream within a dream ! 

Here arc Leopardi and Heine rolled into one. 
The pessimism of one and the elusive, iridescent 
beauty of the other have been blended into a 
harmonious whole. There is a perfect rhythm 
and the words seem to tumble out of the poet’s 
mind and arrange themselves as if under the 
touch of some magic wand. There is no flag¬ 
ging anywhere; sheer emotional elan carries the 
poet onwards. Here is no pinchbeck brilliance, 
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but the steady glow of a cut diamond. Here is 
pure lyric flight. Its music haunts the ears and 
its i&j^ii^er in the mind like the smell of 
laveijjkfri In thought it reminds one of Hamlet’s 
soliloquy. In language and rhythm it puts you 
in the mind of Marlowe singing: 

Was this the face that launched a thousand ships 
And bum’d the topless towers of Ilium ? 

Or of Shakespeare’s Prospcro saying : 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision 
The cloud-eapp’d lowers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temple, the great globe itself, 

Yea, idl which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind. 

Or of the song : 

Thus with the year 
Seasons return, but not to roe returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of Ev’n or Morn, 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or Summer’s Rose, 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine. 

We now understand how it was that Shelley 
read Calderon with “ inexpressible wonder and 
delight.” 

The mutinous army frees Segismund from 
his captivity hailing him again as the King of 
Poland. Says he to the captain : 

Begone ! I know I must be near awake, 

Knowing I dream; or, if not at my voice, 

Then vanish at the clapping of my hands, 

Or take this foolish fellow for your sport : 

Dressing me up in visionary glories. 

Which the first air of waking consciousness 
Scatters as fast as from the ahnonder— 

That, W'aking one fine morning in full flower 
One rougher insurrection of the breeze 
Of all her sudden honour disadoms 
To the last, blossom, and she stands again 
The winter-naked scare-crow that she was ! 

One never tires of saying, “How lovely ! ” The 
comparison with the almond-tree is enchant¬ 
ing, ravishing, maddening in its beauty. 

When the curtain rises on the last scene, 
we find the vanquished King prostrate before 
his son. The moment is tense. So tense that 
it is painful. Will mercy be forthcoming ? Will 
they all receive pardon ? And like an angel 
Segismund speaks; 

And long ago I learn’d it from a dream 
Expounded by this ancient prophet here : 

And which he told me, should it coroe again, 

How I should bear myself beneath it; not 
As then with angry passion all on fire, 


Arguing and making a distemper'd soul; 

But cv’n with justice, mercy, self-control, 

As if the dream I walked in were no dream, 

And conscience one day to account for it. 

The quality of mercy is twice blessed; it bles- 
seth him that gives and him llnflr takes. The 
play ends on a note of forgiveness, the noblest 
of all Christian virtues. Like The Tempest, and 
MeasureJor Measure, Life is a Dream is essen¬ 
tially a play of forgiveness and worthy of the 
company. Lying side by side in the Elysian 
valleys on beds of asphodel, Blake must, occa¬ 
sionally be squeezing Calderon’s hand in warn) 
approval, for did he not sing himself that the 
best of all religions is the religion of forgiveness? 

And, whether wake or dreaming, this I know, 

How dream-wise human glories come and go; 
Whose momentary tenure not to break, 

Walking a.s one who, knows he soon may wake 
So fairly carry the full cup, so well 
Disordered insoienee and passion quell, 

•■That, there lie nothing after to upbraid, 

Dreamer or doer in the pari, he played. 

Whether Tomorrow’s dawn shall break the spell 
Or the Last Trumpet of the eternal day. 

When Dreaming with the Night shall pass away. 

t. 

.These last, words of Segismund elevate, while 
they exhilarate. How much better a place this 
world would be if we only remember so fairly 
to carry the full cup—so well—that there be 
nothing after to upbraid ? Here is a message 
that comes in a stream of celestial music— 
tenuous, cool and murmuring sweet. Here 
arc phrases, rounded-up and smooth, what 
Tennyson will call 

“Jewels five words long, 

That ov rhg stretched fore-finger of all Time 
Sparkle for ever.” 

Roy-Canipbell defines a poet as one who 
can use words. In the light of this, Calderon 
is a poet par excellence. 

Let tiie reading of Calderon be a journey 
to a moonlit landscape, with lilies blooming in 
the pond, wind whispering *oftly to the trees and 
nightingale singing. Let his works be read and 
re-read—not with a mind limping with intellec¬ 
tual burden but,with a mind which is light of 
foot and heart and which is eager to waltz with 
the fairy called Beauty. I have a reason in 
commending Calderon. His poetry exhales joy, 
and joy is so rare in the world 1 

[The quotations from La Vida es Sueno have been 
taken from Edward FitzGerald’s translation Such Stuff 
as Dreams are Made of .] 



THEFT OF LIBRARY BOOKS 

By BHUPENDRA NATH BANERJI, m.a., d.l.sc. 
Librarian, Public Library , Allahabad 


THEFr of books from libraries is a vexing 
problem to librarians. All measures to prevent 
this crime have failed so far. Either by magic 
or throwing dust in the eyes of the staff the 
honourable reader manages to steal away a 
book from the library shelves. In this con¬ 
nection I shall quote a passage from the 
JAbrary and Community by Jast: 

“Losses by deliberate theft have always occurred 
in every type of library, and always will occur to some 
extent, he the safeguards what they may. The writer 
remembers a remarkable case in the southern suburbs 
of London, where one man had stolen books systemati¬ 
cally from a number of libraries in the District. Tie was 
discovered when he attempted jo steal a book from 
one of (lie branch libraries for which the writer was 
responsible. The police searched his house, and found 
there an ."munnlnlicn of books not of the very few 
open-aece-s libraries which existed *nf. that time is the 
area named, but of the closed nr indicator libraries 
round about. And most surprising fact, of all, some of 
the books were large directories, which one could have 
thought too eoimpicuous to be safely con fey ed out of 
th(> building.” i 

** ( 

Punjab I'nivkhkity Library 

Whatever experience 1 have of libraries in 
India I know that, books are stolon from almost 
all libraries. When I was a. student of Libary 
Science in the Punjab University Library. 
Lahore, a few persons were caught, for stealing 
a wav books from that library. They were 
handed over to the police and punished by the 
court.. The Punjab University Library has 
employ ed‘ all possible means of safeguard, still 
hooks vere stolen. . 

I have talked to many librarians over this 
problem but none could give me a satisfactory 
solution; they said they wore hardly successful 
in their efforts. Book-stealing is a mania with 
some of the library users and they cannot con¬ 
trol themselves though they try sometimes not 
to fall victim to thi^ crime. Not only persons 
of limited means but those who can easily afford 
to purchase books have an inclination In stfal 
books. 

Those who will be great persons one day 
and responsible men in future life are the 
victims of book-theft. By this I mean that the 
people who are receiving proper education and 
can be called men of culture, are supposed to 
use libraries and a few of them form a habit of 
wrongfully removing libraiy books and the 
greatest pity is this that for the few of them 
others who are honest persons, are also always 
suspected by the library staff. But the existence 


here and there of the person who canffle^^trate 
it is not a valid argument for the penalizing of 
the whole body of the honest readers unless and 
until the loss by theft is on a scale which renders 
no other course, in their own interests, possible, 
which lias not happened and which is not likely 
to happen. 

Public Library, Allahabad 

When I was appointed Librarian to the 
Public Library, Allahabad, it was announced 
in the Leader that such and such person was 
appointed librarian to minimise further theft of 
books from the library. I was much perplexed 
to read this, as stopping theft of library books 
is a tough problem. The building of the Public 
Library, Allahabad, being quite unsuitable as a 
library building I had been very cautious since 
I took over charge of the library. One evening 
I was successful in catching a person red-handed 
when he was stealthily taking away a library 
book. As a librarian and public servant I had 
to hand him over to the police. The person 
canght. I am ashamed to mention, was an 
Intermediate student. 

Many book-thieves have been punished by 
the court but the crime of book-theft does not 
scorn to disappear. One may say that in spite 
of the police and criminal investigation depart¬ 
ments crime in general does not stop. This can 
be accounted for. All other criminals are 
generally illiterate, bad characters or have 
adopted this as a profession; but book-thieves, 
i.e., men who steal books from libraries are none 
of these, and therefore their conduct can never 
be tolerated. Those who frequent libraries are 
presumably persons of responsibility, either 
receiving education in any big educational 
institution or holding some position of trust and 
if they remove books from libraries, their edu¬ 
cation and culture are of no worth. 

^Stealing of books may be of various kinds. 
In some cases, the entire book ‘.is* stolen, and in 
others a portion of it. Picture and diagram 
thieves are not wanting. Underscoring and 
marking the lines and passages may also be 
considered a kind of trespass. Magazine and 
pamphlet theives are innumerable. A few thieves 
are honest as well and they keep books with 
them for a certain period of time and return 
them quietly to the library escaping the notice of 
the staff. Those who steal library books are the 
greatest enemies of the society and their fellow 
beings. 
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It has bee; mentioned above that in spite 
of /i]l possible' measures against book-theft, it 
will some extent. It does not mean, 

thepejjprty that no safeguard should be tried. 
Librarians who have proper training in Library 
Science and administration can adopt various 
ways to stop theft; but partly because of lack 
of funds and partly for want of co-operation of 
authorities jtbey cannot do so. 

" The whole question of losses is to be regarded in 
relation to use. and in tin* advantages gained by the 
risks incurred. It is not the actual figures but the per¬ 
centage of losses to the total circulation, which is the 
significant factor.” 

c 

'Planning ok Devices 

Many devices can be planned to reduce the 
possibility of theft of books. I do not wish to 
enumerate all possible means of prevention 
which can be ascertained from library texts and 
safeguards adopted in various libraries. The 
most essential ones will be mentioned here, which. 
I tun afraid, will not be relishing to the reading 
public but will be helpful to librarians, though 
all librarians are expected to know them. 

1. The Reading Room and the Stack Room should 
nut be ul a distance. 


2. There should be only one exit, and one entrance 
both for the staff and the reader. 

3. Janitors must always be at the gate. 

4. The Issue clerk should always be at the issue 
counter. 

5. Readers should not be allowed to take overcoats, 
wrappers, their own books ,and exercise- books except 
a few sheets of paper and such other articles as may be 
thought objectionable by the library staff, inside" the 
reading room. 

fi. Sufficient number of book-liters should be 
appointed. When one set is busy taking out books, the 
other one should invigilate in the reading room. 

7. Doom and windows should have wire gauze. 

8. The Librarian should have strict supervision. 

0. Above all, (he staff and readers must bo honest. 

In schools and colleges teachers should take 
particular care to infuse into the students a 
proper idea of honesty and public duties and 
it may even be useful to have an occasional 
extension lecture,on etiquette and duties and 
responsibilities of citizens, so that it may ulti¬ 
mately put a check to book-stealing. 

"It. is t-o be esfifcct.cd that citizenship is taught in 
sohbolsj that, readers will act as the most watchful 
guardians of the corporate property and the corporate 
privileges, tyfurdrr can be in certain circumstance* an 
understandable crime, but who steals a book from a 
library to which ho is permitted free access is beyond 
the paio. 11. is one of the meanest and least forgivable 
t>f human actions.” 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH BY INDIAN WOMEN 

A Supplementary Note in Memory of Bliaba Sankar Datta 

By J. J. SETHNA, m.sc. 


The late Mr. Bliaba Sankar Datta compiled 
certain informations about the progress made 
by Indian Women in Science, and published 
them in the last April issue of The Modem 
Review. He was a mere boy of 17; and he 
could not, be expected to know all about the 
scientific activities of Indian womanhood. It is 
unfortunate that he died so young. I wish all 
our boys and young men had the same pains¬ 
taking habit and were trained in the same 
method of compilation and classification. It 
makes the task of future investigators easier. 
Just as observation and experiment are of ( the 
greatest use in "the development of abstract- 
concrete and concrete sciences, so mere compila¬ 
tion and classification are of very great use to 
sociological workers find future investigators in 
formulating theories and in drawing broad-based 
generalisations. To supplement late Mr. Bhaba 
Sankar Datta’s paper we append below short 
notices of the scientific activities of Indian 
women. 

Two papers by Prof. D. M. Bose and 
Shrimati Bibha Choudhuri on (1) Photographic 
plates of mesotron showers, and (2) Origin and 


nature of the heavy ionising particles detected 
on photographic plates px)>osed to Cosmic 
radiation have been published in Nature . Vo!. 
145, p. 894 and Vol. 147, p. 240 respectively. 
Mrs. Bibha Majuradar of the Bose Research 
Institute, Calcutta, is engaged in researches in 
Astro-Physics. She has worked out A Theory 
of Stellar Structure. The recent theory of 
Bethe on the production of energy in stars has 
got a very significant consequence on the future 
development of stellar physics. In her paper 
the theorem of Vogt and*Russel has been re¬ 
formulated in the light of Bethe’s investigation, 
arid the general formulae for the physical 
characteristic properties of stars, such as effective 
temperature, luminosity, radius, etc., are obtained 
by the method of homologous transformation. 
The bearing of the present investigation on the 
theory of stellar evolution is also discussed. 
She has also investigated On the Poly tropic 
index and Convection in Stellar interior. 

In short we may say that Indian womanhood 
are recovering their heritage in Science as they 
have already done so in Arts. 

Matunga, Bombay 



THE MAKAR VYUHA STRATEGY PRACTISED IN MALAYA 

By Capt. Dh. K. G. KHANDEKAR, m.b. b.s. 


The appended sketch of Makar Vyuha is given 
iron) the comprehensive history of Java written 
and jxiblishect by Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles 
m 1817, when that' island was returned to the 
Dutch. 

The Javanese had fought the Dutch in this 
formation in one of the battles of the Mat-arena 
war when Hindu culture and traditions were 
still prevalent in this and the surrounding islands 
though their people had long been converted to 
Mahomedanism by the Arabs. 

This formation has been described by Raffles 
as that of a Makara or crocodile but it is 
actually that of a sea lobster. This formation 
shows some of the features.of the so-called 
modern warfare, the big pincers and the small 
pincers and how to support these pincers; being 
a lobster it is not a stationary formation biy a 
mobile one. 

Curiously enough we read oj' different 
Vyuhas in our Puranas and some description 
is given in the Makarand Niti but therq,Js no 
sculpture or painting in any of the old temple^ 
or caves in India which shows that this mode 
of warfare had ceased to exist since a long time 
in India. 

Incidentally it is found in this history of 
Java by Raffles that, the Sepoys of the East 
India Company had tried to form their own Raj 
in Java with the help of the Muslim Rajas with 
their strong Hindu background in 1815 (vol. II. 
page 5). 

The English East India Company, had occu¬ 
pied these islands from September, 1811 to 
August 1816. Their immediate predecessors were 
the .French and not the Dutch. Though more 
than a century and a quarter has passed 
similarities in the then world situation and the 
present one are the same and are likely to re¬ 
main the same as long as human nature does not 
change. Raffles writes in his prelace to his 
history of Java that • 

“The English emne to Java as friends. Holland 
had ceased to bo an independent uafion and for the time 
there could tie but two parties the one English, the 
other French. The emissaries of the lute ruler of France 
G-iapoleon) had perverted the minds of the majority. 
Many were doubtful on which side they should rally.” 

And hence the massacre of the English at 
Amboina by one party of the Dutch which gave 
the pretext to the English to occupy these islands 
while Mr. H. W. Muntinche, the President of 
the Supreme Court of Justice at Batavia and 
Mr. J. C. Orauseen, President of the Bench of 


Seppence were selected by the ^.'^JSpnto 
to be Members of the British Council in*”Java 
as the “ Free ” Dutch. 

The lot of the smaller peoples in this world 
has been always hard. Not only the Dutch have 
been overwhelmed at this time by the Nazis but 
Spain and France had also over-rim it in the 



The Mangkara buhia representing the supposed 
disposition of the Javan Army in the Malarem war 

1. Mantris, 2. Senapatis, 3. Princes and relatives 
of sovereign, 4. The sovereign, 5. Pungirun Adipali 
vilcir Apparent), the left wing was commanded by 
the Punambnhnn -of Madura, 6. Pini Sepah elders 
of Rank, 7. Bupiti Bumi, 8. Wadann long on. 

9. Mantris of the sovereign, 10. Bupati Mancha 
Nagara. 11. Wadana Kiwa, 12. Manlri Katanggimg, 
13. Majegun, 14. Prajurit or Troops of the Sena- 
Pgt.i, 15. Prajurit or Guards of the Sovereign and 
heir apparent and the right wing’.by the Regent of 
Surabaya 

past. In 1677 Louis XIV over-ran Holland and 
the Dutch were thinking of shifting the whole 
people, about fifty thousand families, to Java 
rather than becoming a subject people. 

If the Dutch had to suffer so much the 
people of Java and the surrounding regions had 
to suffer more and will have to suffer still more 
unless they come into the natural orbit of a 
stronger power. Historically and culturally Indis 
and not Japan should be their centre of gravity, 
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Even if Hollarfi were to gain its freedom, these 
isla'f^s Aoiru cease to be in their possession. 
The^v /m:ver defend them. The future 
secufflv 01 India also would not be established 
unless Afganistan, Indo-China, Malaya, Sumatra, 
Java, Borneo, Fiji Islands, the Philippine 
Islands, Burma, Ceylon, Aden, the British 
interests in the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, 
the British'and the Portugese East Africa (what 
is said about the Dutch is also equally appli¬ 
cable to Portugal which has been but a depen¬ 
dency of the British for the last three hundred 
years), if not all those regions where Indian 
troops lutve .been sent in this war and the last 
war, should be brought into the federation or 
union that is coming to India after this War. 
Siam will be then secure of its independence. 

It should be said that the British have 
brought the present weak state of the military 
situation in the East upon their own heads when 
since the abolition of the East India Company 
they have been systematically separating Malaya, 


Cape Colony in Africa, Ceylon, Burma, Aden, 
etc., from India. 

Suez and Singapore could not become 
India's frontiers unites Indians assume the res¬ 
ponsibility of their defence and. they, oannot 
assume that responsibility, unless they have 
living interest in these places. The British 
while extending India’s frontiers in the military 
sense have been systematically narrowing its 
political and economical frontiers. Indians can¬ 
not assume the defence of these lands until the 
existing and would-be discriminations against 
them are abolished and they are given the same 
opportunities as are given to the other people 
of the British Empire. As long as an Indian 
can never‘become a planter and an Australian 
become a cooly in Malaya—Malaya would re¬ 
main a prey not* only to the Japanese but to 
China even at a future date. 

It, is by inclusion of these lands with their 
M&homedan population in the Indian Union or 
Federation that the necessity (?) of a Pakistan 
for the Indian Mahomedans will disappear. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Secondary Education in Bengal 

1 have read with interest, the article, “ Secondary 
Education in Bengal,” by Sj. Smarajit. Dull, M.A., 
B.T., in The Modern Review for October, 1942. There 
arc si,me inaccuracies in it, which should bn corrected. 
1. also, find some debatable points, which require dis¬ 
cussion. 

Before beginning his subject proper, he makes a 
short discussion about the system of Primary Education 
m Bengal, lie writes-—‘ But athwart the path of his 
(child’s) natural development there are soon to be 
thrown shadows—English, Arithmetic. Hygiene, the 
whole of Indian History, the whole of world Geography, 
etc.’—p. 344. Hero, some inaccuracy has crept into his 
statement. In the primary course, the lives and achieve¬ 
ments of some of the heroes of Indian history and the 
lives of some Indian saints are prescribed and this is 
included in the Bengali text-book. Some fifty pages are 
allotted to history, in a book of 150 pages. The systema¬ 
tic history of India (logins from Class V. In H. E. 
schools, also, this syllabus is followed. 

After this he comes to his subject and with infer¬ 
ence to the present. Matriculation examination, writes : 

(1) ‘Questions are t.o be set in English—not except¬ 
ing those in the major Vernacular ! p. 345. But this 
is not true. Questions in the major Vernacular, a.g., in 
Bengali, are set in Bengali. 

(2) ‘ Essays and substances of unseen passages in 
English, which wore the only reliable test of the candi¬ 
dates' knowledge pf English, are conspicuous by their 
absence, from the New Syllabuses.’—p. 345. This is, 
also, not true, When the new Regulations came in force 
in 1940, it was so. But,the syllabus has been revised 
and substance-writing has been included in English 
Second Paper. Questions on substance-writing will be 
set, with effect from 1943. 

Sj. Dutt suggests that, the present system of day 


school, should be replaced by morning and afternoon 
classes. He writes—The day should bo divided into 
morning and atternoon sessions, specially in view of the 
deterioration of health of the student community, living 
in a tropica] country. A poor meal snatched in hot- 

haste. followed by a double quick march.in some 

cases from a distance of 3 or 4 miles—to attend school 
in time, cannot, but lead to a gradual breakdown.’—p. 346. 
It. is true. The existing system is defective and highly 
detrimental t.o the health of the students. But 1 think, 
the scheme is practicable only in residential schools or 
in schools, ‘where all the pupils, live in close proximity 
of the school premises. In oilier cases, the scheme will 
be a failure. In rural areas students come to attend 
their classes from long distances. A student coming 
from a di-lance of 4 miles will have to walk 16 miles 
tt day and out of this 16, 8 miles when the sun is high. 
The tropical sun with its burning rays will certainly tell 
upon the health of beys of tender age. In the rainy 
season also, in rural areas, ine roads become impassable, 
under knee-deep mud, at son* places. If would be a 
regular torture and injustice to them if they are made 
!<f walk longer, under such conditions. 

I think, a better and more practical suggestion would 
be to hold schools*- as usual, in winter months and in 
the morning, in the rest of the year, with a curtailed 
list of holidays. Of course, on their way home, from 
morning schools, the students will be under scorching 
rays, but they will get time, to get, off their exhaustion, 
after taking meals. 

There is no denying of the fact, that, the present 
system of secondary education is not at all suited to 
them, for whom it, is intended. It requires radical re¬ 
vision and re-modelling, consistent with the tradition, 
culture and social requirements of the people of the 
province. 

Kshitinath Suit 
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The Renaissance of China 

Iir the course of an article under the above 
caption Science and Culture observes : 

When, after nearly half a century’s struggle, the 
Chinese got rid of their Manchu rulers in 1911, their 
leaders, like the majority of political leaders of India 
today, were under the impression that the introduction 
of popular government on European model would enable 
China to emerge as a greuUand free modern nation. 
They were however completely disillusioned by the 
subsequent turn of events. The psychology of the North 
was different from that of the South and Sun Yat,-,sen, 
the leader of the Revolution who was from the South 
magnanimously resigned the post of the President of 
the Republic lo make way for Yuan Shi-Kai, the most 
powerful military leader of the "North in the hope that 
this step would promote internal unity. Events how- 
over, showed that the confidence was misplaced. The 
latter, an unrepentant imperialist, who had previously 
played the traitor and nullified measures of reform in¬ 
troduced by the Manchu ffinperor in 1896, gathered all 
the forces of reaction round him and tried tc*sabotage 
Ihe Revolution. Though Yuan Slu-Kai passed away in 
1916, this brought no relief. There was a period of 
unrest in which military governors of China's numerous 
provinces, backed sometimes by a spirit of provincialism 
but mostly from personal ambition tried to assert them¬ 
selves. 

China was enveloped in a welter of civil 
discord between forces of progress (represented 
by Sun Yat-scn and his parly) anti the forces 
of reactionary warlords. 

Apparently the only parties to profit from these 
troubles were the various imperialistic, powers, who 
extorted t rade and commercial concessions at the expense 
of the Chinese, sometimes by diplomacy, but more often 
by following the Gunboat, policy! Nwir were the revolu¬ 
tionaries including the Sun Yat-flen party united by a 
common ideal. Some advocated a policy of back to the 
villages and to village crafts. Others advocated com¬ 
plete ‘westernisation.’ Some advocated ‘communism,’ 
others different forms of democracy. China was in a 
whirlpool of confused^slogans with no unitary direction. 

The much needed direction was ultimately 
given by Sun Yat-sen, the founder of the 
Chinese Republic and the father of the Revolu¬ 
tion just before his death. 

During the years of ' internal turmoil ’ and heart¬ 
less exploitation from foreign imperialistic powers 
(1911-1924), Sun Yal-son had a hard job in trying to 
keep his party together, and with his fresh experiments 
at government-making. But unlike other leaders, he 
was a great scholar and whether in China or in exile, 
he tried to discover by quiet study and reflection, the 
causes of China’s political weakness and disunion. Even 
before 1911, while he was an exile in Englnnd, he road 
^widely in history, economics and political philosophy. 

66-10 , 


He was one among those revolutionaries to whom the 
reading room at the British Museum, as in the case of 
Marx half a century earlier came to bo almost a home. 
In 1913 due tin Yuan Shi-Kai’s treachery he had again 
to become a political exile. 

“ This failure caused in him a moral or rather a 
spiritual collapse. It is perhaps more correct to say 
that, the visionary, whose dreams had come to him so 
much apart from his own people, now ajvoko and Saw 
for the first time that ho had been dreaming. . . His 
earlier admiration of the West, however, was seriously 
affected. The years of his retirement coincided with 
the years of the Great War, and when he emerged from 
that retirement with his changed outlook, he came back 
to a world which also was radically different..” 

In 1925, when the whole of China was tired 
to death of civil wars, and foreign bullying, Sun 
Yal-sen was invited to Peking to try and bring 
all parties together. 

But he was a sick man and died in a Peking hospital, 
•lust, before his death he bequeathed to the Chinese 
Nation the product of his life-long experience and re¬ 
flection : the San Min Chu I, vr the Three Principles 
of the People, in the form of six lectures each on 
(1) The Principle of Nationality, (2) The Principle,of 
Democracy, (3) The Principle of Livelihood. 

In a Will, he asked his countrymen to follow 
the Principles laid down in San Min Chu I. 

“ Eor forty years I have devoted myself to the 
cause of the people’s revolution with but one end in 
view, the elevation of China to a position of freedom 
and equality among the nations. My experiences dur¬ 
ing these forty years have firmly convinced me that to 
attain this goal wo must bring about a thorough awaken¬ 
ing of our own people and ally ourselves in a common 
struggle with those peoples of the world who treat us 
on the basis of eqtialtiy. 

The work of the Revolution is not yet done. Let 
all our comrades follow my “Plans for National Recon¬ 
struction,” “ Fundamentals of National Reconstruction,” 
“Three Principles of the People,” and the “ Manifesto” 
issued by the First National Convention of our Party, 
and strive on earnestly for their consummation. Above 
all, our recent, dedarotions in favour of the convoca¬ 
tion of a National Convention and the abolition of 
i*iequal treaties should be carried into effect with the 
least possible delay. This is mV heart-felt charge to 
you.” 


Eire in War Time 

In war time tempers grow irritable, so il 
is not surprising that Eire’s insistence on hei 
neutrality has resulted in all kinds of attacks 
and misconceptions. R. M. Fox writes in Tht 
Aryan Path : 

For convenience we can separate the essential fad or 
into the contemporary and the historical. 
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The historic^* influences are not just a matter of 
brochfe.g oy.fw'bid wrongs or ancient enmities. They 
form 'pfrn YJL tl*e living present. For generations 
IreUad^L -.vjsaged in the struggle for independence, an 
independence substantially won with the establishment 
of the Irish Free State in 1922. But even then the 
separation of the Six Counties from the rest of Ireland 
left an unhealed wound. The London Treaty was not. 
so much negotiated as imposed, and a civil war resulted 
for which Britain was blamed. Like all countries whose 
independence is of recent attainment Eire is sensitive 
about her national status. Allied to tris is the fact, 
that, in pre-independence days, anti-British slogans 
entered deeply into the consciousness of the people, 
who were brought up on such sayings as “England’s 
difficulty is Ireland’s opportunity.” 

Today these sayins have no meaning. But there 
is always a lime lag and opinion is still coloured by 
them. What, is surprising is that, the section influenced 
by such prejudices remains so insignificant. There is, 
it is true, a small illegal body organised on military 
lines which persists in regarding Mr. do Valera as the 
tool of England. Such a view is a corrective to the 
more reactionary Tories in Britain. This intransigent 
element claims that Irish independence is not yet won 
and uses the border issue as a means of fomenting dis¬ 
content. 

Faced with that situation Mr. de Valera has 
proclaimed Eire's neutrality. 

Any other line—even if he had wished to take it— 
would have split Ireland into warring fragments and 
put a powerful lever into the hands of his enemies at 
home. The wisdom of such a stand is evidenced by 
the support Mr. de Valera lias received from practically 
every responsible section of the community, including 
those who are bitterly anti-Nazi. 

It must be remembered, too, that when Mr. de 
Valera talks about being neutral he means just that. 
Long before hostilities began he announced that he 
would never permit Eire to be made a base for any 
hostile activities against Britain. 
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in England and other European countries and said that 
it occupied an extremely important position as the 
champion and the protector of human liberty. It 
stimulated people to think and make them remember 
their rights and privileges. This was why it was called 
and recognised the fourtli^estate ol .the Realm, the 
King, Parliament, and the Churcji being the other three. 

But the battle for the freedom of the Press in 
India was not so old. Perhaps that was why a law 
existed in India by which a Press was required to be 
registered as well as a host of other restrictive laws. In 
no other civilized country, like England or France or 
America did such laws exist. 

The press had to fight for its very existence with 
the bureaucracy every now and again, whenever there 
was a _ crisis. The present times were an instance in 
point. 

The Press in India recognised the Government’s right 
to censor all news which might, be useful to the enemy. 
Beyond that they could not go. There were times, 
when it was in the best interests of the Government 
that news ought to be published. But this was not 
always done. Due to such short-sightedness, the 
Government, often enough suffering enormous moral 
damage, for the suppression of news gave cause to 
rumours and whispering campaigns. 

Newspaper offices were full of files, from the Naval 
and Military authorities, from the provincial as well as 
the Central* Government asking editors not to publish 
this and that,. The greater part of such restrictions 
being- unnecessary, it resulted in loss of more useful 
f time to newspapermen. 

The Government could reasonably censor one cate¬ 
gory of news only, that was information likely to be 
useful to enemy. But,, in India, it, had deteriorated 
into political censorship. 

Mr. Churchill’s recent, speech on India, was receiv¬ 
ed with wide disapproval in America, but such opinions 
were not allowed to reach India. 


Undue Optimism 


It would be idle to claim that the Irish view 
of democracy coincides with the traditional 
British view. 

Democracy is not regarded as imperative in the 
conduct of national affairs. So it follows that a call to 
defence of the principles of democracy docs not make 
such a strong appeal as it does in Britain where, for 
generations, no other method of conducting national 
affairs has been known. 

Eire’s decision not to play a belligerent part in the 
world conflict if ■ this can be avoided, Britain _ should 
understand, does pot imply hostility or favourixjg the 
Nazi cause. The fate of other small nations does not 
encourage a break away from this policy. 


Freedom of Press Essential to Independence 

The following extracts are taken from a 
speech delivered in Bombay by B. G. Horni- 
man, and published in The Indian Readers’ 
Digest : 

If freedom of the Press goes you may say good-bye 
mice for all to freedom of the country and to indepen¬ 
dence. The two things are inseparable. 

Mr. Horniman traced the evolution of the Press 


The New Review observes : 

As our readers, like none Jess than Mr. Churchill, 
do not sh\m a free discussion of our deficiencies and 
defeats, they will welcome a summary of the war in the 
Pacific. Our disasters are well-known, their causes are 
instructive and point to a trend of easy-going optimism, 
which we always deprecated with a view to building up 
a sound public morale and preventing any depressive 
anti-climax. 

In the Pacific area, over-confidence, lack of pre¬ 
paration and underestimate of Japan’s resources have 
indeed been largely responsible for our failures. 

Pearl Harbour : over-confidence of the naval and 
Hiilitary command. Admiral Kimmel, as late as 
November, 1941, said : ' Honolulu is the safest place 
in the world.’ » 

Midway Island : here resistance was successful 
because it was prepared and a fully commissioned 
fortress had been built by the summer of 1941. 

Wake Island : futile resistance as fortifications were 
still under construction. 

Guam : immediate surrender; Congress had refused 
to vote due appropriations. 

Hong-Kcmg : quickly captured; the vital water 
reservoirs had been located without any foresight of air 
bombing. 

Manila and Luzon : here we note an overestimate 
of our own power of resistance and an underestimate of 
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Contains the essential beautifying properties 
of Milk, used by Indians from time immemo¬ 
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Japanese strength. The information supplied by the 
Intelligence Service ted General MacArthur to tell the 
Philippine Government in October, 1941. that any in¬ 
vasion would be repelled : 1 We know almost to a ton 
what shipping Japan has available; they can move at 
mast. 150,000 soldiers.’ In fact, Japan moved some 
450,000 soldiers before Christmas, landing them all over 
the Pacific and always in overwhelming numbers. 

Malaya and Singapore : over-confidence, bad judg¬ 
ment and underestimate of enemy strength. ‘ No 
modern army can advance through,,the Malayan jungle; 
the Singapore fortress can resist six months at least; 
Australians could safely be sent to Libya.’ 

Netherlands East. Indies : miscalculations again, not 
in Batavia but in London and Washington; to 1 the Bata¬ 
vian requests, the answer was old rifles, 20 tanks from 
Britain instead of 200, none of the 600 tanks which 
Washington had promised but despatched to Russia. 

But the leading miscalculation was in remaining 
blind to Japanese preparations for a southward m*»ve 
(fortifying Bonin, Marianas, Carolina and Marshall 
Islands into a string of fortresses), and in supplying her 
with raw materials. The necessities of other war zones, 
the apathy of the general public and the repugnance of 
labour to war production in peace time can be brought 
ns valid excuses, but do not justify the mood of com¬ 
placency which has been the main moral deficiency of 
the Allies. The Japant-se are not better at war than 
our soldiers, they have no superior armament; but they. 
outdid us not only with Their duplicity and craftiness 
but also with their preparedness. The lesson is that it 
would be wrong and fatal for us to relax our efforts and 
be remiss in our preparations until final victory. 


War Operations 

The same Review observes : 

In Russia, the fighting is dying down. Stalingrad 
is in ruins and the Germano-Rum&nian troops occupy 
24 out of the 26 municipal districts; the city’s doom 
was tolled weeks ago when a one-thousand bomber raid 
destroyed three quarters of the town; the battle then 
resolved itself into fierce skirmishes for individual 
streets, and finally into the actual fight to the death 
for the Volga crossings and the factories in the northern 
suburbs. On the whole front, the line is being rectified 
for winter security. 

In Africa, the bombing of communications foretold 
the flare-up on the Alamein front. But the landings 
of American troops have not yet revealed their strategic 
bearing. 

“In the Pacific area, the Japanese are on the defen¬ 
sive in the Aleutian Islands and in New Guinea, and 
on the offensive in Guadalcanar. 

Finally, rumour has it that the Burma offensive 
is due to start in the near future. The tide is on the 
turn. 


The New World of Man 

Shelley’s anticipation of “ the new world 
of man ” has an application to contemporaneous 
world-affairs that is urgently needed as a contri¬ 
bution to thought on what is called the New 
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Worl^Ae histori^iserves Dr. J. H. Cousins in his 
article 'uQ^jPSy^ndian Review : 

In the year in which Hitler succeeded 

in establishing‘himself as dictator of Germany, 1 pub- 
lished a book in winch 1 summarised the study over 
many years of the substance of Shelley’s poetry, and 
particularly of his drama, “ Prometheus Unbound.” 

1 summarise here, on the basis of the book men¬ 
tioned, the extraordinary world-wisdom on human 
relationships that the English poet expressed through 
the mythical personages and events of the ancient 
Grecian mind in the drama of ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound.” 

The situation at the opening of the drama is that, 
under the provocative restriction of Law in its most 
extreme form (personified in Jupiter), Humanity im¬ 
pressed by itu higher self (personified in Prometheus) 
finds ways towards achieving the freedom that Prome¬ 
theus claimed for it. But the “alleviations” of civilisa¬ 
tion can take it no further; for its higher self is shut 
away from participation in the arts of life by the 
chaining of Prometheus to a rock by command of 
Jupiter. “All best things” are “confused to ill,” and 
must remain so until Prometheus proves himself superior 
in virtue to Jupiter and breaks the tyrant’s power by 
what must surely be the most superb expression of the 
spiritual law of non-violence formulated by the human 
imagination. The breaking of Jupiter’s tyranny is duly 
accomplished. The sufferings inflicted by Jupiter on 
Prometheus (in noil-symbolical terms, by the restrictive 
elements in life on the expansive impulses of the soul 
of Man) draw out and strengthen his wisdom and com¬ 
passion ; and in the destined hour, the fore-knowledge 
■of which had carried Prometheus through his tortures 
(as it should carry the wise through the experiences of 
today), Jupiter, dethroned by triumphant Love, acknow¬ 
ledges Prometheus as “ the monarch of the world.” By 
allying himself with eternal Love, Prometheus (humani¬ 
ty in the highest) rose above the limitations of temporal 
Law. By Love (in the language of India) Man can 
free himself from the laws of action {karma). ‘‘By 
the accident of good fortune a man may rule the world 
for a time, but by the virtue of love he may rule the 
world for ever,” said the Chinese sage Laotze six cen¬ 
turies before Christianity enunciated Love as “ the ful¬ 
filment of the law.” 

So much for the general teaching of Shelley’s drama, 
that true freedom is unattainable while the higher 
powers are inoperative in life. It may be added that 
the struggle for human freedom lias more subtle bind¬ 
ings than frank restriction, in deflections away from the 
release of the higher powers, through semi-dark insist¬ 
ence on the lesser freedoms of legislation, economics, and 
the like. 

But the drama lias, in addition to its general signi¬ 
ficance, an intimately, human import. The triumph *of 
Prometheus not only'released himself from the rock to 
which he was bound, but released the inner powers of 
the humanity of which he was the generalised type. 
The “ Spirits ’’ sing : 

And our singing shall build 
In the void’s loose field 

A world for the Spirit of Wisdom to wield. 

We will take our plan 
From the* new world of man, 

And our work shall be called the Promethean. 

The Spirit of Science 

Id tracing the cause of India’s downfall in 
Prdbuddha Bharata Dr. N, R. Dhar observes ; 


Through the personal charm and influence of the 
greatest Indian, Gautama Buddha, and through the 
teachings of him and his disciples, a new life and ardour 
for the improvement of suffering humanity was .created 
in cur land, iliis great man, in his acts, speeches, 
and discourses insisted on doing good to others, and 
this was regarded as the greatest virtue and morality. 
He never bothered very much regarding what happened 
to humanity after death but he inculcated the doctrine 
of removal of human suffering as of paramount’import¬ 
ance. ’Phis doctrine of service gave a tremendous prac¬ 
tical impetus to the creation of new knowledge and its 
application for the benefit of humanity and its regenera¬ 
tion. In his teaching kindness to animals was also in¬ 
culcated. 

A tremendous step was taken in the develop¬ 
ment of practical sciences and medicine for 
helping men and animals. 

Perhaps, the great sage was lucky in his followers. 
iNotably, the great lvipg Ajatashatru, King Bimbisara, 
and the merchant princes of Northern India were the 
true disciples of Gautama Buddha. These well-to-do 
people were followed i>y generations of princely Bud¬ 
dhist s^who readily supplied the means and wealth for 
creating practical steps in tin: fulfilment of their Master’s 
teachings. With the wealth of his disciples universities 
for the highest form of education and learning and 
hospitals for the alleviation,of suffering men and ani¬ 
mals weje created throughout, the whole country. 

• Big seats of learning were established where 
new knowledge was created and its application 
utilized for relief of suffering beings. 

In hospitals treatment of a very high order was 
available. As a conscquenue of these creative influences 
India produced first-class scientific work, for example, 
preparation of caustic alkali from lime and mild alkali 
preparation of the best quality steel, and the medicinal 
application and internal use of mercury and iron com¬ 
pounds. These discoveries were adopted in European 
countries in tola much later. The great French scientist 
Professor Le Chatelier in his public lectures in the Uni¬ 
versity of Paris declared that the quality of steel used 
in the Ash oka pillar at Delhi and its forging were ax 
achievement of the highest importance and its rustless 
properties still cause wonder lo the steel industry ol 
Europe. 

The Buddhist period, in which our country 
made such a tremendous progress in science 
medicine, and industry, was the brightesl 
chapter in the history of out* land. 

?'he votaries like Nagarjuna and others pursued 
science and applied it with great zeal and devotior 
and with a true scientific spirit. In this tremendoui 
progress of our country the Buddhist kings and mer¬ 
chant princes played a very important role and this wai 
a most happy association. 1 have always felt that th< 
great progress of Christianity and its humanitarian appli¬ 
cations have been made possible chiefly because of th< 
fact that. Europe with its creative civilization and wealtl 
adopted the Christian religion. Similarly Mahatmi 
Gandhi has also been lucky in his disciples and hi 
doctrine has been given effect to by his disciples, thi 
great merchant princes. 

After the overthrow of Buddhism thi 
scientific spirit and the tremendous effort fo: 
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alleviating human suffering and the pursuit of 
science and its application were almost given up 
in this land. 

* 

The intellectuals gave up experimental pursuits and 
those requiring manual training and dexterity turned to 
more abstract thinking and discussion. In this way the 
material prosperity which is due to science arid its 
applications declined considerably. With the lack of 
material prosperity true intellectual progress became 
difficult and India became poor and helpless both moral¬ 
ly and intellectually. Although the country is produc¬ 
ing first-rate thinkers and religious men and practically- 
minded people like Raja Raanmohun Iioy, Rama- 
krishna Paramahamsa, Swami Vivekananda, Dr. Rabin¬ 
dranath Tagore. Mahalma Gandhi, Kir J. 0. Bose, and 
others, in average standard of efficiency it is lower than 
Europe. 

The experimental method is the background of the 
European civilization. Unfortunately for India, this 
wonderful method and its application which achieved 
important results during the Buddhist period when 
Europe was steeped in darkness, were not followed in 
this land as in Europe. 

_ if 

> 

Post-War Reconstruction 

While the war is proceeding with ail its fury 
and painful devastations'"* and the military 
authorities are carefully scheming their future 
strategy and manoeuvres, the rear expert com¬ 
mittees are probing into the problems of post-war 
reconstruction. “ The Cynic ” observes in the 
Joint-Stock Companies Journal: 

How could England regain and retain her overseas 
trade interests in the face of progressive colonial deve¬ 
lopment,. particularly in India and how she could secure 
a share of international trade large enough to ward off 
the effects of her multiplying national department V On 
this point Lord Keynes has been outspoken and positive. 
The noble Lord in his Manchester speech recently de¬ 
clared : 

“ The future prosperity of this country depends 
on a great expansion of our trade. With that assured, 
the rest is comparatively easy. Without it our good 
hopes for the future are sunk. It. simply must, happen. 
We must increase the volume pf our exports by at 
least 50 per cent, compared with 1938. It will be for 
oilier people to order the economic relations with the 
rest of the. world that these poods can be marked and 
Lancashire receives a reward." 

We don’t, know if the noble Lord, in co-operation 
with others, in high official circles have already chalked 
out a detailed plan; but. the opinion he has expressed, 
with its implications, is sufficient to cause real apprehen¬ 
sion among the industrial and commercial interests in 
India. It is not quite probable that Keynes’ proposal 
will find much enthusiastic support in America and other 
Allied countries like Russia. Tt, is .less possible that 
any such scheme will be agreed upon which envisages 
one way advantage, by the sovereign countries. So it 
is almost evident that the countries of the Empire, 
particularly those of subordinate constitutional position 
will have to bear the brunt mainly. If there be any 
arbitrariness in the matter and undue coercion, the 
economic progress and industrial development, of the 
colonial countries will suffer a serious setback; asd this 
we are afraid, may even cause much ill-feelmg which 


will be a positive negation to our ideV \ 
comradeship amongst the partners of th„, 
monwealth. / 


Needs of Economic Diversity and Orientation 

For the unity and health of a nation there 
is needed diversity of resources and technics. 
In the course of an article in The Indian Journal 
of Political Science Dr. Radha Kamal Mukerjee 
remarks : 

Agriculture should supplement industry and trade 
and vice-versa. For the development of agriculture 
are needed forests in the mountains, pastures in the 
mountain-slopes and market-towns on the* rivers. For 
urban ways of living are necessary the rural. Above all, 
there is needed a rational balance of the different eco¬ 
nomic procedures and their developments. There is an 
organic inter-connection between the various economical 
uses of land in a given countiy. Scientific agriculture in 
the fertile plains, forestry in the hills and pasture- 
farming in poor and cheap lands help one another. 
On the other hand, the ascent of agriculture to the hill¬ 
sides and depletion of forests, excessive or indiscrimin¬ 
ate grazing in pasture lands and continuous encroach¬ 
ment on marshes and streams spell the economic de¬ 
cline of the nation as much as the development of a 
few giant cities or metropolises. Between the different 
.economic procedures in the various regions or sections 
of a region a definite orientation and organisation are 
essential. The economic planning movement aims at 
achieving this integration through the rational direction 
of all the available resources distributed among the 
various sections of a country. 

The inter-articulation of a country according 
to agricultural regions, cereal zones, raw produce 
zones, stock' raising zones, forest zones, or 
mineral regions and manufacturing regions 
underlies a far-sighted agricultural planning, as 
that of Russia. 

In countries like Russia, the United States or India 
with their vast expanses of territory, unmarked by poli¬ 
tical boundaries or tariff lines, the locality or natural 
region is free to develop in a manner quite impossible in 
Western and Central Europe. In a considerable part 
of Europe political boundaries thwart the orientation 
and development of economic regions. This has 
aggravated occupational disbalance which has been 
responsible chiefly for the evils of uncmpolyment and 
er-population. Protection and inflation have been the 
twin political weapons used to promote industrialisation 
under economic handicaps, and the more there has 
been over-production, the greater has been the demand 
for raising the tariff wall. The sub-division of homo¬ 
geneous economic regions into distinct political states, 
over-industrialisation, under-production in agriculture, 
and over-population have been linked together in a 
vicious circle in Europe from which there can be no 
escape until there be a fundamental readjustment of 
political and economic organisation. In a divided 
Europe, over-populated and lacking political and econo¬ 
mic balance, there is perpetual fluctuation of the balance 
of power, and struggle is perpetually renewed by the 
insurgent forces of racialism and nationalism bringing 
the entire continent into periodic political upheavals. 
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Communism in China 

The following extracts are taken from 
China through Catholic It'yes by Thomas F. 
Ryan as reproduced in The Cat-hoiic World under 
the title. ‘ False Friends ’ : 

Communist, influence first came into China at. a 
time when the youth of the country was alive to change. 
Dr. Sun Yal-sen sought the help of advisers and orga¬ 
nisers fronr*forcign countries. One country after another 
refused them. Their reasons were varied. They could 
not send these advisers unofficially, their going would 
be a gesture of friendship and of support to the new 
Republic, but they knew that that before long someone 
in China would ask how this friendship was consonant, 
with Unequal Treaties, territorial “Concessions” and 
extra-territorial rights. There were trade interests at 
stake. There were relations with other Eastern nations. 
So they refused. Soviet Russia, however, accepted. It 
sent advisers, able men who came with an established 
reputation, and rendered for a time most useful sendees. 

Unhappily for China, these Russian advisers did not 
keep their promises. They abused the confidence repos¬ 
ed in them and used their opportunity to carry on sub¬ 
versive propaganda, until at, length the Chinese leaders 
were put to the painful necessity of driving them from 
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the country. The foothold which Communism gained 
by the treachery of these false friends has been main¬ 
tained to the present day. 

The political side of Communist activity is 
at the present time mainly confined to political 
indoctrination. 

The party’s organisation has been extremely weak 
on the political side during all the time it, lues existed 
in China. It maintained a Red state in Kiangsi for 
some years, and it, set up a record of bad government 
worse than anything to be found in Chinese history. 
The Soviet system, which was long established in 
Russian experience oof ore it was coupled with Marxist 
Communism as a national form of government, is utter¬ 
ly foreign to all Chinese ideas, and the attempts to 
establish it, utterly failed. Completely ignoring this 
failure—just as C< nffuunism ignores its failure to estab¬ 
lish!, order, prosperity or justice in Russia—the Com¬ 
munist political leaders devote all their skill to the 
training of young men for propaganda and future 
leadership. * 

Propaganda is bey&rAl all doubt Communism’s 
strongest weapon, and its use of it has been unscrupul¬ 
ous and masterly. There is probably no place in the 
world where a dollar spent, in the production of printed 
matter goes so far as iu Chinn. The Communists have 
seized the opportunities which this affords, and have 
flooded the country from end to end with books and 
papers and magazines preaching Communism, teaching 
its tenets, and singing its praises, till the youth of the 
country, the chief reading public, is saturated with it. 

It is this propaganda that has produced the 
second large division of the Left in China : 
supporters of Communism in theory. 

There are then the opponents of Communism. Some 
are completely opposed to it both in theory and prac¬ 
tice and look upon it as an active danger to the country. 
The great majority of people, however, who are opposed 
to Communism are ready, as in the United States, 
England and the British Dominions, to allow it to exist 
as a political party and to carry on its own propaganda 
and organisation, provided that, it engage in no actual 
active work which is harmful to the State. 

Conditions, therefore, wifi* regard to Communism, 
are very similar to those which exist, in Western coun¬ 
tries, with the solitary, but, important, exception that 
there is in China a Communist army which has shown 
itself, in spite of promises and engagements, hostile to 
the State and hopes one day to threaten its supremacy. 
The mere fact that this army exists is regarded by some 
people in other countries as a proof that- the Govern¬ 
ment has made a bargain with Communism, is in fact 
in secret alliance with Soviet Russia, and awaits only 
the appropriate moment to institute a Communist re¬ 
gime. This view is picturesque and sensational, but it 
is false. The Government, is opposed to a Communist 
form of Government, it will not now to the Communist 
army, and while it is determined to do everything 
possible to avoid a Civil War, it is ready to face this 
extremity if necessary rather than allow any minority 
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.<«pi and the Film 

historic/; directors in India will do well to 
gjfffijind the following remarks about 
JLjfes made by Alexander Shaw in 
*'A'c Review under the above caption : 


Know that India is a. country of vast dis- 
«•. oi varied tongues, and, above all, of illiteracy. 
Most of its people arc cut off from books and papers, 
except at second hand; radio is comparatively unknown, 
owing to the lack of money to buy sets. Its traditional 
entertainments—story-tellers, marionettes, plays, and 
dancing—are becoming more and more rare. It is a 
land of people who arc cut off from the outside world, 
and with whom it is difficult to establish contact. There 
is one link, though, that can join people across many 
barriers of language and distance—this link is a. pictorial 
one. A 4 picture of a man represents a man in almost 
every part of the wirld, and a film can turn an idea into 
pictures. A film can be sent anywhere, it can be made 
to suit any audience, and, above all, it can be made in 
one part of the world and sent in a tin to any other 
part. An idea in a tin, and an idea which anyone, 
regardless of upbringing or language, can understand. 


Today Jjljn production is a flourishing 
industry. * ' rf 

From the studios of Madras, Bombay, Calcutta aud 
Poona come hundreds of films a year. The studios 
employ thousands of people. They have their own stars, 
their Press agents, their fan magazines, aud their Packard 
cars for their managing directors. They have, from 
time to time, imported foreign technicians to assist? 
them, and the quality of the films has improved. But 
unfortunately the films themselves have not improved 
very much. The men in charge of the industry are still 
mostly men of no taste and of little ability, except when 
it comes to balance sheets, mergers, and business deals. 
Sound film and many other modern technical improve¬ 
ments have come to their studios, but the film magnates 
still think that they arc catering for imbeciles and that 
the greatest aim in life is to extract as many annas as 
possible from their audiences. They are still far behind 
their public, as their many costly failures show. The 
educated section of the public despise the Indian film 
and go increasingly to American- or English-speaking 
cinemas. And this is not just intellectual snobbery; the 
banality of the average Indian film is good enough 
reason. , 

But there is another side to this rather gloomy and 
sordid picture. The Irdian film industry of which I 
have been speaking forms, it is true, the major part.— 
they make films which are bad ethics, bad entertainment 
and bad film craft, and they show no signs of getting 
any better. But there are exceptions which show great 
promise for the industry as a whole, if it can jmt its 
house in order. / 

Scattered throughout the studios are direc¬ 
tors, actors, and technicians of great ability and 
integrity. There are even one or two studios 
who put the excellence of the film before every¬ 
thing else. 

Films made by Messrs. Prabhat, of Poona, and New 
Theatres, of Calcutta, have great merit. The direction 
of “ Sant Dnyaneshwar." by Dhamle and Fatehlal. of 
“ Aurat,” by j.»iehbooto, the acting of lovely Devika Rani 
and Nawab and Sardar Ahkt.ar, the camera work of Irani, 
the script of “ Padosi," the sound recording of Chandri- 


kant, the equipment of studios in Madras—all these 
show that excellent films could be made in India. India 
could make films which would really express the spirit 
of a great country. 

I am not suggesting that the making of films should 
be a matter of art for art’s sake—if a film does not 
entertain first, and foremost, it has not done its job— 
but I do suggest that tiled' are different levels of enter¬ 
tainment. America and England have proved that good 
taste and good entertainment, and good box-office returns 
go hand in hand. 


The Story of Lac 

Lac or shellac is practically a monopoly of 
India. It is a great industry dealing with a 
raw. material of unique properties in great 
demand in many industries. A. J. Gibson, special 
officer, lac enquiry, London Shellac Research 
Bureau and formerly of the Indian Forest 
Service, writes £he story of lac in the Journal of 
the Royal Society of Arts, from which the follow¬ 
ing excerpts are taken : 

Lac, or shellac as this raw material is often popu¬ 
larly and erroneously known, is unique in the fact that 
it. is the only known resin of insect, that is to say, of 
animal origin. It is practically a monopoly of India, 
and hra been known tej many centuries past. Its uses 
are many, and modern research is adding to these uses 
alrrfost weekly. 

The insect Laccifcr hire a belonging to the family 
of Ooeeidae, is small, less than 1 /20th of an inch in 
length, soft,-bodied and feebly motile, with a life-cycle 
of from four to six months. It feeds on the sap of its 
host, tree by means of a hair-like proboscis inserted 
through the thin bark of the twigs, and produces there¬ 
from a protective covering, which is lac resin. Although 
over sixty species of trees are known to support the 
lac insect, some five or six account for the bulk of the 
primary raw material produced, that is, st.icklac. 

In Dr. Watt’s famous dictionary of the economic 
products of India, the account of manufacturing methods 
employed is of special interest, because of O’Connor's 
description of mach ; r made shellac in a factory at 
Cossipore, near Calcutta, in 1853, the earliest record o£> 
the application ofr Western methods in substitution for 
primitive Eastern ones in lac manufacture. That factory 
is still in being and although the United Kingdom has 
unaccountably lagged behind, there were in 1939 three 
factories in Germany turning out high-class machine- 
made lac products, using in part none too promising 
Indian raw material for the purpose, namely, Kiri or 
refuse lac. • 

During and immediately after the last gt'eat 
war, the Government of India realised all was 
not well in tha lac industry. 

An enquiry was (Ordered and the result was an 
able and comprehensive report on the conditions 
of the industry with recommendations which were 
promptly carried out and which are having far-reaching 
effects. A small lac export cess was legislated for and 
passed, and the funds so raised were devoted to the 
building, staffing and maintenance ( of the Indian Lac 
Research Institute, near Ranchi, ia the province of 
Bihar. The Institute embarked on a programme of 
fundamental research on the entomology, biology, bio¬ 
chemistry and production of lac. 
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